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Ehtbid aeeording to Act of GongreM, in tlie jmt 1866^ by 

D. APPLETON A OOMPAKT, 

In tlM ClMk^ Offloo of tlw Dlfltrlofc Court ffv tlie JSoathem Dlstrlot of New Torlc 



TO 



MY CONSTITUENTS IN OHIO, 

BT WHOSE REQUEST THIS TOLUMI 18 rRIPARID, 



Jfi is ^namhtH, 



AB ▲ TOK^N or ESTEEM AHD 0SATITUDB. 



In penning this inscription, from a distant city, aloof from old 
associations, and devoted to new pursuits, memories of yon throngs 
cheer, and sweeten my thoughts. Kot only do I recall the kindly 
courtesies and personal attachments at your firesides and meetings, 
but the unwavering trust you reposed, from the first effort which 
I made against sectionalism to the present time, when the conse- 
quences of that sectionalism, so sanguinary and terrible, yet re- 
main. I represented you truly, when I warned and worked fix)m 
1856 to 1860 against the passionate zealotry of north and south ; 
when I denounced, in and out of Congress, the bad fallacy and 
worse conduct of the secessionists ; when I voted to avert the im- 
pending war by every measure of adjustment ; and when after war 
came, by my votes for money and men, I aided the Administration 
in maintaining the Federal authority over the insurgent States. 
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Sustained by yon, I supported every measure wliicli was constitn- 
tional and expedient, to crush rebellion. At the same time I haye 
freely challenged the conduct of the Administration in the use of 
the means committed to it by a devoted people. Believing that a 
proper use of such means would bring peace and union, and be- 
lieving in no peace as permanent unless it were wedded to the 
Union, in love and contentment, I have omitted no opportunity 
to forward these objects. This I have done in spite of threat and 
violence. For doing it your confidence has not been diminished, 
but increased. 

I know that the popular heart for some years will love to 
dwell most upon the deeds of the war. The Doers will and 
perhaps should outshine the Talkers. Our defenders in the field 
will be elevated above those in the forum. Men are prone to ad- 
mire the hero. When he has the solid elements of courage and 
virtue, added to the glitter of martial success, admiration becomes 
worship. Napoleon understands this. To aggrandize the great 
founder of his family, he makes the Oeesars create events, rather 
than events create CsBsars. But it is as true that the French Eevo- 
lution was indebted to Bousseau for its seminal idea, as that its 
events developed the greatness of Buonaparte. The great captains 
of our war, McClellan, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Farragut, and 
Porter, whose names will shine most upon the historic roll, were 
but the blossoms of that growth of ideas, whose antagonism and 
elucidation have been the work of the Press, Pulpit, and Forum. 

In the humble part I have taken in these discussions, I have 
never underrated the magnitude of the institutions involved and 
their underlying principles. Augustus Schlegel said of authorship 
that according to the spirit in which it has been pursued, it is an 
infamy or a virtue. So of politics. They constitute a great moral 
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and intellectual science. In its pursuit passions and interests 
should be subordinate to wisdom and truth. Acrimony should 
give place to charity if not to good humor. This is for the behoof 
of society, whose tranquillity depends far more upon the dominant 
thought til an upon the successful sword. 

I would not, if I could, perpetuate any of the conflicts illus- 
trated in this collection. I have had my share of such conflicts. 
No ambition now actuates me save that I may be instrumental, 
through these pages, in mirroring the past eight years, with the 
clearness and fidelity of truth. Whatever my own views may 
have seemed to some, they are to be judged as you my constitu- 
ents judged them, by their expression as here given, without parti- 
san gloss or misrepresentation. 

Notwithstanding this volume has been prepared for your kind 
eye, it is published with distrust ; therefore I crave from you the 
same indulgence which you have always accorded. 

SAMUEL S. COX 

New Tqbk Cut, June 80, 1865. 
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EIGHT YEABS IN CONGRESS. 



I. 

A CONSTITUTIONAL OPPOSITION. 

Outside of the " home circle " of constituents to whom this volume is 
inscribed, it may be read by those in search of the motives and principles 
which actuated a constitutional opposition in time of civil war. It was 
either the good or bad fortune of the writer to antagonize with the adminis- 
tration of his own party on the territorial questions from 1856 to 1860. 
But this may be overlooked by unfriendly critics. The time of war being 
the time of danger, the unreflecting and unphilosophical may wonder 
how such an opposition at such a period could consist with patriotism. 
Do they forget how England was saved from disgrace in the Crimean 
war by the onslaughts of the opposition led by the London Times f • May 
not the Government be magnified by exposing the weakness of its admin- 
istration? Is there not' constant need of such criticism as will strengthen 
the Government while it condemns the policy of its imbecile or corrupt 
agents? Lest the very function should cease by the incapacity of the 
functionary, should we be less heedful how we undignify the office by un- 
due contempt of the ofiicer, than how we unduly dignify the officer at the 
expense of the office ? 

ifencc, in all free countries an opposition is regarded as an element 
of the Constitution — ^an estate of the realm. It cannot be dispensed 
with without danger to Liberty. However great may be the obligation 
of the country to the soldier for his valiant right arm, it owes something 
to those who, regardless of the frowns of power or the allurements of 
patronage, maintained a steadfast front against the corruptions and tyran- 
nies incident to war. 

If I may quote from a letter addressed to me on the 22d of January, 
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1865, by the Hon. James Guthrie of Kentucky, in reference to the con- 
stitutional amendment abolishing slavery, I would recognize the truth, 
that ^' the rebellion has left deep scars on the Constitution of the United 
States, and those of the States ; and if some arc made on the road to re- 
union and the restoration of peace, with renewed confidence in freedom 
and justice, we must leave its apology to the evils and necessities of the 
times." Yet in recognizing this truth now, is it a reproach to a fearless 
representative that he was not an indifferent spectator while such scars 
were being^made? His duty before the war, and d fortiori during its con- 
tinuance, was to proclaim the perils to constitutional freedom and federal 
union involved in a violent conflict. The statue of Liberty was veiled 
again and again, during its progress. Nor has the cessation of hostilities 
fully restored the freedom of the citizen. It is the writer's pride, that 
he never failed to protest against the eclipse of Liberty by Power. Hence, 
what may have seemed to a superficial observer an unpatriotic opposi- 
tion, was only and truly an opposition to the arbitrary proceedings with 
which the war was accompanied. Such an opposition was dictated by 
regard for the very object which the war sought to establish. Time will 
vindicate both the writer and others, who, while they maintained the 
war for the Union, did not permit their voices for personal and public 
liberty to be drowned in the clangor of arms. Those who contest en- 
croachments incident to war, are never regarded in history as enemies, 
but as the truest devotees of well-regulated Liberty. 

The key-note to these speeches, and all efforts made by their author in 
and out of Congress, was struck in the heat of a debate with a member 
from Indiana, Mr. Julian, on the 9th of April, 1864 : — " Under no cir- 
cumstances conceivable by the human mind, would I ever violate the Con- 
stitution for any purpose. To compass its destruction as a probable or 
possible necessity, is the very gospel of anarchy — ^thc philosophy of disso- 
lution." This was in reply to a Northern statesman, urging extra-con- 
stitutional means to suppress the rebellion. Almost the same language 
was used by the writer, to denounce the heresy of secession in the winter 
of 1860-'61. 

In the perusal of these pages, no one will find any aid, by speech or 
vote, given to those who raised the standard of revolt. In his speech on 
" Conciliation and Nationality," the writer, while pleading for the spirit 
and measures of compromise, invoked at the same time that vigorous 
spirit of nationality, which could only exist with an unmutilated Union. 
He warned Soutb Carolina, that in striving to be Augustus, her fate 
would be less, than Augustulus. When the resolution was iniroduced 
thankinor Gren. Anderson for his defence of Fort Sumter, the vrriter 
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gave it his heartiest vote. When eulogizing Judge Douglas, after his 
death, at the extra session of 1861, the writer regarded it as the consum- 
mate glory of Douglas's life to have given his most emphatic utterance 
for the maintenance of the Government, even though its administration 
was committed to his old political antagonist, and although he knew that 
such expression imperilled the lives of a hundred thousand of his friends. 

Throughout the subsequent years of the war, the writer always voted 
for the support of the army. Without refining as to the power to coerce 
a State, or to enforce the laws of the United States against individuals, 
he found the war flagrant. He acted for its vigorous maintenance. 
Whether the war was simply to preserve the rights of the General Govern- 
ment, by repelling a direct and positive aggression upon its property or 
its oncers ; or whether it was, in fact, a war of general hostility, carried on 
by the central government against a State, was considered by some be- 
fore the war as a momentous question. But after the war came, its red 
right hand made a new code. The enforcement of national supremacy 
OTerwhelmcd all questions of State coercion. 

Why was it not compatible to favor both war and peace, without a 
solecism in thought or language ? When this war appeared as a speck on 
the horizon, I pleaded and voted for conciliation. I voted for every com- 
promise, including that of Crittenden. I preferred the bonds of Love to 
the armor of Force. I found in the Sermon on the Mount a wisdom 
beyond that of Presidents or priests. I never went so far as Charles 
Sumner in his speech on the " True Grandeur of Nations," when he pro- 
nounced " all international war to be civil war, and the partakers in it to 
be traitors to God and enemies to man ; " when he quoted Cicero to show 
that he " preferred the unjustest peace to the justest war ; " and Franklin, 
to show that there " never was a good war or a bad peace ; " or when Mr. 
Sumner declared " that in our age there can be no peace that is not hon- 
orable." — (Sumner^ 8 Works^ vol. i., p. 11.) But I did and do hold that 
in our land it was wisest, kindest, and best to agree to •any compro- 
mise which Crittenden framed, Douglas advocated, and to which Davis 
and Toombs acceded, which would have averted these horrible calami- 
ties. In thus believing, I sought to carry out the Democratic principle 
which Madison laid down before the late war of 1812 — " that war was 
only and rarely tolerable as a necessary evil, to be kept off as long, and 
whenever it takes place, to be closed as soon as possible." When this 
civil war began, I voted for the Crittenden Resolution of July 22, 1861, that 
it was not to be waged in any spirit of oppression, nor for any purpose of 
conquest or subjugation, nor for the purpose of overthrowing or interfering 
with the rights or established institutions of the States, but to defend 
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and xnaintain the snpremacj of the Constitution, and to preserve the 
Union, with all the dignity, equality, and rights of the several States un- 
impaired. I voted the money and men in the spirit of the President's Inau- 
gural of March 4, 1861, when he declared that he had no purpose, direct- 
ly or indirectly, to interfere with the institution of slavery in the States 
where it exists ; " I have no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination 
to do so," 

It was in this spirit that on the 26th of July, 1861, 1 offered a reso- 
lution in Congress to make undiminished and increased exertions by our 
navy and army to maintain the Government, and that a conmiission be 
appointed, consisting of Millard Fillmore and others, to meet conmiis- 
sioners, not from the rebel Grovemment, but from the seceded States, to 
aid in restoring by peaceful and honorable measures the old Union and 
the former condition of things. I defended my resolution when it was 
pressed against me by the opposition. I have not swerved a hair from 
it. I said in 1863 : " I am as ready now to cancel confiscation and 
emancipation policies, and welcome Louisiana and North Carolina back 
to their old position, as I am to sustain our army in the field while a rebel 
army contests our authority on a foot of our soil." 

The writer opposed many of the acts of the administration. He 
believed then, as now, that they tended to procrastinate peace. In this 
view he sympathized with such statesmen as Gov. Crittenden. That the 
war would not end without the destruction of slavery, he believed as 
firmly as that it was his duty to save as much as possible of the incontes- 
table powers of the States over domestic matters. Mr. Stephens had 
warned the Georgia Convention, on the 14th of November, 1860, that " a 
vindictive decree of universal emancipation " would follow secession. So 
it did ; but it was poweriess compared with the military arm which had 
unshackled the slave before the edict came. 

Peace has come. Slavery is gone. The constitutional amendment is 
not adopted | but its adoption is only a form, and a question of time. 
The part taken by the writer concerning that amendment is shown in 
this volume. 

The country is greatly changed — politically, socially, materially, na- 
tionally. Novus seculorum nascitur ordo. What that new order may be, 
depends upon the adherence of President Johnson to his former princi- 
ples. We have a census of more than thirty millions, scattered over a 
great area. We are what Mr. Disraeli called a Territorial Democracy. 
When the census becomes 60,000,000, or 100,000,000, the questions of 
municipal independence. State rights, and local self-government may come 
with more force than ever before. In the judgment of the writer, it is 
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only by adhering to the doctrines of decentralization, that the great di- 
versitj of interests in a union of such extent can be harmonized, and 
the questions of individual rights properly settled. These doctrines of 
local independence and self-government have been the inspiration of the 
words and acts, here recorded. They have found expression all through 
these speeches. Without them, our Union will be forever endangered. 
With them, it will fulfil the hopes and prayers of all patriots. They 
furnish the key to unlock the magic chambers of our future. They are 
the safe and golden mean between the extremes of faction. As Tenny- 
son has sang : 

The wisdom of a thousand years 

Is in them. May perpetual youth 

Keep dry their light from tears, 

Make bright our days and light our dreams, 

Turning to scorn, with lips divine, 

The falsehood of extremes. 



n. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE VOLUME. 

• 

The speeches are arranged in classes : 

First. — ^Those connected with finance and tarifi^. The first speech is 
in defence of the economy of the Government, when only sixty-five millions 
per year was the appropriation. The last one is at a time when eight 
hundred millions per session were voted ! The speech on the tariff is the 
most elaborate of the collection. It is an exposition, by irrefragable data 
and arguments, of the robbery, under the present system, by the producer 
of the ^teat bulk of the consumers. It is an earnest appeal to return to 
the principles of economic science and unrestricted interchange to which 
the civilization of the age has given body and spirit. The stupendous 
iniquity by which one set of States and one class of men are allowed gra- 
toities from the unprotected States and classes, must soon be understood. 
Men of all parties will unite to correct this gigantic injustice. As Cobdcn 
and Peel joined hands, while Elliott sang and Villicrs spoke, to give Eng- 
land the cheap loaf; as at last that boon was wrested by an intelligent 
people from a landed monopoly ; so before 1868, agriculture and commerce, 
labor of all kinds, consumers of every degree, will join in a new Bund^ 
to Tescue famishing toil from fiscal tyranny. To this speech I challenge 
the scrutiny of every reflecting citizen. 
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Second. — Speeches which display the sedition and sectionalism of the 
North. The republication of sach speeches may be reprehended now ; 
but truth compels their publication. No one can deny but that the South 
had gnevances. Their error and crime consisted in mistaking— oh ! how 
wofully — their remedy. 

From the beginning of the Government there have been sectional as- 
perities growing out of sectional interests. These were happily reconciled^ 
in their successive eras, by statesmanship. For more than a generation 
past these animosities have been aggravated by zealots in both sections. 
Political ambition, springing out of the rank soil of sectional hate, engen- 
dered by the heats of theologic strife, at last culminated in the open revolt 
of 1861. Not alone slavery, but questions involving provincial jealousy, 
representation and taxation, excise, assumption of State debts, assertion 
of State rights, commercial restrictions, the purchase or acquisition of ter- 
ritory, and the war of 1812, have from the beginning given to the slavery 
question additional fuel, and embroiled the States into an antagonism in 
which the sword leaped from the sheath. State comity and Christian feeling, 
at different eras of the controversy, alleviated its harshness and composed 
its rancor. But the conflict was declared irrepressible ; and irrepressibly 
it burst forth. 

It would be a falsehood, if not a crime, to say that the blame for these 
animosities rested exclusively on one section. Not alone on the South, 
not alone on the North, but upon both sections, will history affix the 
stigma. Hiacos intra muros peccatur et extra. 

Vattel says that no considerable insurrection or rebellion ever existed 
without some grievances as the cause. These grievances the South had. 
They committed the great crime of striking at the Federal centre, when 
their complaint was against States. Besides, their remedy was ample in 
the Union. Revolution can never be justified unless two things concur : 
first, the grievances must be great, and irremediable except by the sword ; 
and secondly, there must be a reasonable probability of success. The 
South had neither justification. For them to draw the sword, was to fall 
upon it. 

From this class of speeches, it will be seen that the leaders of Southern 
revolt copied many of their pernicious heresies and worse practices from 
the seditionists of the North. 

Third. — Connected with the above classification, incidentally discussed, 
was the question of frigitives from foreign lands and the right of asylum. 
The occasion was the action of the administration in the Arguelles case. 
I offered a resolution reprobating the violation of the right of asylittai. 
It was shelved v^thout allowing debate. There was only one opportunity 
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to debate it. That was in connection with the return of fnt^itives from 
justice and labor, in which the analogies were pointed out. This question 
was met by the usual fling : " Cm I you are defending the slave trade. 
You are the advocate of the enemy of our race." But time has shown 
that Arguelles was not what he has been charged with being ; that Gen- 
eral Dulce has been dismissed for his treatment of Arguelles ; and that 
the precedent our nation made is a blot upon the diplomatic escutcheon of 
our country. 

Fourth. — Speeches on Foreign Affairs. These are mostly in vindi- 
cation of our traditional policy respecting this continent. They were 
made in 1859 and 1860. They contain words since made prophetic by 
the action of France, absolutely prophetic. Tliey laid down a policy for 
the orderly and erect independence of Mexico ; such a policy as would 
give us the commercial and other results of annexation, without its 
troubles and dangers. If the warnings I gave in 18G0 had been heeded, 
MftTimiltftTi would now be at his palace in Miramar, overlooking the 
Adriatic, and Napoleon content with quoting the Koran to prove his 
Csesarism divine for Arab as weU as Frank. These speeches had the honor 
of Spanish and French translations, and considerable circulation in 
Spanish America as well as Europe. But, in anticipation of our own 
troubles, they attracted but little attention from our own citizens. Gen. 
Cass did me the favor to say that he would rest his policy, as Secretary 
of State, on the principles enunciated in them. That these principles are 
destined to play a large part in our future, is already " manifest." I will 
thank my constituents to re-read them in the light of the present time. 

In connection with foreign affairs, I offered, on the 3d of March, 1862, 
a series of resolutions in relation to maritime law. They grew out of 
the Trent affair. In December, 1861, 1 had discussed the questions in- 
Tolved in the seizure of the soi-disant ambassadors of the South. I did 
not believe that a single principle had been violated in that seizure. I 
am a firm advocate of the Democracy of the Sea»; I could not have 
spoken as I did, had I believed that it had been outraged in that case. I 
desired, however, that the most important international question of our 
age — the maritime rights of nations — should receive fresh impulse. I 
wished that impulse to be in the path of liberality. With a view to un- 
trammelling commerce from the English system, I embodied, in the reso- 
lutions which I offered, the best sentiment of the progressive publicists of 
an time. TTith such ability as I could command, I urged the ameliora- 
tioji of the liabilities of neutrals and the assertion of the traditionary policy 
of America. 

Fifths — ^A eulogy upon Stephen A. Douglas. This species of oratory 
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has not been regarded hitherto as very snccessfiillj illtistrated in onr 
parliamentary annals. My relations with Jndge Donglas ; his peculiar 
doctrines ; and his death, so inopportone, combined to give an interest to the 
theme which oratory failed to elicit. The American people have since 
done justice to Douglas. This eulogy will not bo looked upon now as 
the emanation of a partial friend, but as a truthful analysis of a giant 
mind, energized into action by the throbbings of a great heart. 

Sixth, — Speeches growing out of Secession and the War. These em- 
brace earnest appeals to the North to tender, and the South to receive, a 
peaceful redress of grievances. They discard secession as an unconstitu- 
tional and revolutionary proceeding, unjustifiable and criminal, and ele- 
vate the principle of nationality to that eminence where the Constitu- 
tion can ever shield it. They embrace a vindication of Gen. McClellan 
from the attack of the Congressional war critics ; the proper policy 6f 
conducting the war ; the errors of the fanatical and negro policies, with 
reference to emancipation and its results upon North and South, and upon 
whites and blacks ; the Conscription bill ; the Confiscation measures ; 
Puritanism in Politics ; Miscegenation ; and finally, the questions involved 
in the reconstruction of the Union and in the violation of personal liberty. 
In illustration of the speaker's views, I have introduced one short speech 
not made in Congress, upon the arrest of Mr. Yallandigham. It was 
made in May, 1863, a few days after the arrest. The sentiments of 
that speech, revivified by the classic eloquence of Hon. Henry Winter 
Davis, have been endorsed by the House of Representatives at the end of 
the last session. 

Seventh. — The amendment of the Constitution abolishing slavery, in 
which the speaker maintained the power to amend, but did not believe its 
exercise to be judicious at the time. 

Eighth, — The final speech on the proposition to admit the Cabinet into 
Congress, in which the danger of aggrandizing power in the Federal Ex- 
ecutive is considered. 

It will be observed from this arrangement and classification, that the 
roimd of political discussion has been run by the speaker. In not one of 
the sentences of these speeches is there a syllabic that breathes aught but 
love of country, respect for its Constitution, reverence for its founderSy 
and prayerful aspirations for its permanent peace and prosperity. 
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KAJ^SAS AND THE TERRITORIAL QUESTION. 

The writer was thrown iuto Congress by the refiuent wave that fol- 
lowed the excitement growing ont of the Kansas question. The Repub- 
lican party had made the issue with Judge Douglas on his doctrine of 
soTereignty. A majority of the 36th Congress had been returned on the 
principle of laissezfaire to the people of the Territories. The travail 
which gave birth to Kansas as a State, was the same agony prolonged 
which eventuated in civil strife. Had the Democratic party, then in 
power, united wisely to thrust aside the fraudulent constitution of Kansas 
made at Lecompton, there would have been no distraction in its ranks in 
1860. The Charleston Convention would have agreed. Most probably 
no Republican success would have made memorable that year. Hence, . 
in inquiring into the real, if not the proximate causes of the war and the* 
alienation of the sections, we cannot ignore the questions as to Kansas. 
To be sure, Kansas was the occasion, rather than the cause of conflict. 
The slavery agitation was the paramount cause. There is something 
ineffably repugnant to the human heart in the relation of master and 
slave. The idea of one human being owning another human being ' 
would thrust itself forward in all these struggles, irrepressibly foremost. 
Whether in resistance to the constitutional authorities — as in the case of 
fugitives from justice and labor— or in the admission of new States, or in 
the organization of territories, the anti-slavery zealot, whether sincere or 
not, handled a weapon so tempered with seeming justice, so flashing, as 
it were, in defence of a higher than human law, and wreathed as with 
the " beauty of the lilies " by the lyric poetry of the time, that the 
sanctions of authority were as mere houses of cards before his blows. 
No wonder that with such an impulse the devotees of anti-slavery, in the 
language of one of their eloquent champions, '' would rend the Union to 
destroy slavery, though hedged round by the triple bars of the national 
compact, and though thirty-three crowned sovereigns, with arms in their 
hands, stood around it." The pro-slavery men of 1857 forgot the grow- 
ing power of this sentiment, and the increasing power of the North to 
enforce it. They desperately struggled to force Kansas into the Union as 
a Slave State, by a stupendous fraud. In the reaction against its perpe- 
tration, a fresh agitation was aroused. This new agitation outlasted the 
interest in the case of Kansas. The whole country became a Kan- 
2 
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sas. It absorbed all the energies of debate. )lie first speech made by 
me in Congress, and, as it was noted, the first made in the new hall of the 
House, on the 16th of December, 1857, was also the first speech against 
Lecompton by any one in the lower house of Congress. I remember 
taking it to Judge Douglas at , his house on the Sunday preceding the 
discussion, to read him parts of it in manuscript. The Globe of that 
time will show the speech, and the attempt by Southern statesmen, 
Messrs. Bococke, Quitman, Jones, and others, to cut me off from the de- 
bate. As a consequence of this speech, my friend the postmaster at 
Columbus lost his office, and I lost caste with the administration. I was 
content to wander for four years throughout the administration of Presi- 
dent Buchanan — a Democrat who had helped his election, without influ- 
ence to help a single friend. 

As the interest in that discussion has subsided, I do not propose to re- 
produce these speeches. The points will appear from this extract : 

I propose now to nail against the door, at the threshold of this Con- 
gress, my theses. When the proper time comes, I will defend them, 
* whether from, the assaults of political friend or foe. I would fain be 
silent, sir, here and now. But silence, which is said to be as ^^ harmless 
as a rose's breath,'* may be as perilous as the pestilence. This peril 
comes from the attempt to forego the capital principle of Democratic 
policy, which I think has been done by the constitutional convention of 
Kansas. I maintain : — 1. That the highest refinement and greatest utility 
of Democratic policy — the genius of our institutions — is the right of self- 
government. 2. That this self-government means the will of the major- 
ity, legally expressed. 3. That this self-government and majority Vule 
were sacredly guaranteed in the organic act of Kansas. 4. That it was 
guaranteed upon the question of slavery in terms ; and generally with 
respect to all the domestic institutions of the people. 5. That domestic 
institutions mean all which are local, not national — State, not Federal* 
It means that and that only — ^that always. 6. That the people were to 
be left perfectly free to establish or abolish slavery, as well as to form 
and regulate their other institutions. 7. That the doctrine was recog- 
nized in every part of the Confederacy by the Democracy ; fixed in their 
national platform ; asserted by their speakers and presses ; reiterated by 
their candidates ; incorporated in messages and instructions ; and formed 
the feature which distinguished the Democracy from its opponents, who 
maintained the doctrine of congressional intervention. 8. The Lecomp- 
ton constitution, while it is asserted that it is submitted to the people in 
the essential point, thus recognizing an obligation to submit it in some 
mode, cannot, in any event, be rejected by the people of Kansas. The 
vote must be for its approval, whether the voter votes one way or an- 
other. The people may be unwilling to take either of the propositions, and 
yet must vote one or the other of them. They have to vote " constitu- 
tion with slavery," or " constitution with no slavery ; "* but the constitu- 
tion they must take. 
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These were the points elaborated in that discussion. Differing with 
Mr. Buchanan, I was constrained afterwards to differ with Judge Doug- 
las on the Compromise bill reported by a Committee of Conference. I 
voted for the latter on the ground that it returned for a fair election the 
fraudident constitution to the people, and that there were people enough 
for a State in Kansas. I was fully justified by the subsequent action of 
the people under that bill. Subsequently I voted to receive the free 
State of Kansas ; and after justifying my former vote, scarcely exagger- 
ated the campaign I had undergone, when I said that — 

For voting for this Conference bill, even after I was justified by the 
popular vote of Elansas in the summer of 1858, 1 was compelled to meet 
firom Republicans at home a campaign unexampled for its unprovoked 
fierceness, its base and baseless charges of personal corruption, its con- 
ceit, its ignoranci, its impudence, its poltroonery, its billingsgate, its bru- 
tality, its moneyed corruption, its fanatical folly, its unflagging slang, its 
drunken saturnalia, and its unblushing libels and pious hypocrisy ! At 
the capital of OEio, in its most noble and intelligent precincts, the peo- 
ple, ashamed of and indignant at the audacious falsehood and brazen 
damor ftrom the presses of the State, and from the little penny-a-liners 
and pettifoggers, who echoed the libels of members fresh from this floor 
—in spite of all this the people doubled my majority of 1856. I had the 
satisfaction — ^prouder than a temporary victory— of seeing the policy I 
had voted for with earnest conviction of duty, and with the sustaining 
advice of such a statesman as Robert J. TTalker, vindicated by time, and 
sustained by its practical operation. As the crowning act of this triumph, 
I shall vote for the admission of Kansas under this constitution. In 
doing this, I court all criticism, defy aU menace, and truly represent 
almost every man, woman, and child in my district. 

Inasmuch as my vote for the Conference bill was greatly impugned 
and as it seemed to be a departure from the original position of Judge 
Douglas, I was solicitous to have the Judge explain our relations to this 
question. This he did during the campaign of 1860. On the 20th of 
September he spoke to an inmiense meeting at Columbus, Ohio, in 
whidh he thus explained the differences between himself and other Demo- 
crats: 

*« I made the first speech in the Senate against the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, and without consulting Mr. Cox or any one else, and Mr. Cox 
made the first speech against it in the House, without consultation or dic- 
tation from me. We fought it through on our own responsibility until 
Lecompton was dead ; and when Lecompton was defeated, its friends got 
up the English bill to cover its retreat. Hon. Robert J. Walker, then 
Governor of Kansas, advised Mr. Cox and myself to go for it, giving as- 
surance that when presented to the people of Kansas, they woijdd kill it, 
ten to one. Under these circumstances, some of our men felt it their duty 
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to go for the bill. I did not thiuk it a fair submission to the will of the 
people, and determined to fight it too. Mr. Cox said he had consulted , 
the members of the Ohio delegation, that they all agreed to vote for it, and 
that under the circumstances he should vote with them. I told him I 
had no quarrel with those of my friends who differed with me honestly on 
that point, and afterwards I wrote letters in favor of the election of some 
of those who had voted for the English bill. The Judge concluded by 
urging his friends in the District to nail the slander by reelecting Mr. Cox." 

Had Judge Douglas yielded his resolution on this subject, and voted 
for the Conference bill, the territorial question would not have been mooted 
at Charleston, with so marked a personal application. His nomination 
would have been made without division. For a time, at least, secession 
would have been prevented, and war averted. The political battles of 
18G0 were fought on the question of slavery in the territories. The 
election of Mr. Lincoln, which took place in November, 1860, not only 
settled the question against the South, but against the friends and doctrine 
of Judge Douglas. Congress met in December following ; then arose for 
desperate debate all the varied questions involving human servitude. It 
was to the composition of these questions that the good men of that time 
addressed themselves. That Congrecs was one of marked ability. The 
Soutli especially was ably represented. The hidden facts, the inner life, 
the scenes and incidents which never appear on public record, jind seldom 
appear even in the newspaper, when they shall transpire will give to that 
Congress the graphic interest of a battle picture. Out of its discussions, 
devices, and seditions, arose the bloody spectre of war ! It is my hope in 
the following pages to illustrate some of these incidents and scenes. I do 
not design to reproduce the public record ; that is done. Nor do I expect to 
change men's minds as to tlie merit or demerit of its men and measures. 
But there is much of interest as yet unwritten clinging to the actors in that 
drama — ^a drama whoso last act has had its tragical denouement in the 
assassination of a kind Chief Magistrate, whose pall, like that of the last 
day, still hangs over our newly-resurrected nation. 
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nS MEMBERS— THEIR CHARACTERISTICS, OPINIONS, AND VOTES— THE CRIT- 
TENDEN AND OTHER COMPROMISEa 

It was my intention, in this volume, to have prefixed to the speeches 
Buch recollections connected with the rise and progress of our civil war 
as would Dlastrate its motive and life. Especially did I intend to sketch 
those inner political facts and scenes which my position enabled me to 
observe. But the volume would be too much enlarged by their elabora- 
tion. It would require a volume by itself to connect with the recorded 
facts such a memorabilia. Their recital would give personal interest 
and piquancy to these historic events ; but that labor must be reserved. 
It would scarcely be kind, now that the leaders of the rebellion are under 
the ban, and many of them incarcerated, to add any thing to the reproba- 
tion which they have received, or to the fetters which weigh them down. 
Is it Ossian, or some other writer (the sentiment hardly belongs to our 
own times), who says that while we should be a tide of many streams 
against the enemies of our country, we should be as a zephyr upon the 
grass toward a fallen foe ? I would emulate that Christian philosophy, 
not only in writing but in acting. While recalling much that occurred 
during the winter of 1860-'G1, it would be generous now only to record the 
inclinations and efforts of those under condemnation who then endeavored 
to stay the madness of secession. 

One thing is remarkable as connected with that Congress. For 

weeks, nay months, the Southern leaders in the Senate and House openly 

proclaimed their doctrine of secession, argued the abstract and practical 

questions connected with such movements, with great formality and 

solemnity, presented their ordinances of secession,, and under their sanc^ 

tions withdrew. This was done in the presence of excited and awe-struck 

audiences. It was done with all the graces of impassioned and polished 

eloquence. 
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I 

Terribly beautiful the serpent lay, 
Wreathed like a coronet of gold and jewels. 

It was done, without that protest from any one of the Republican mem- 
bers which their present temper would seem to have required. One by 
one the States thus became unrepresented ; and not a word, except some- 
times debate on the abstract right to secede, or tacit acknowledgment 
that it was best for the time. No attempt was made to arrest any one, 
if we may except an affidavit by some person of no consequence, and 
whose name cannot now be recalled, on the basis of which he vainly 
urged an arrest of Davis and others 'for treason. Even so prominent a 
Republican as Lieut-Gk)vemor Stanton, of Ohio, to say nothing of his 
namesake the Secretary of War, Mr. Greelet, and Mr. Chase, abetted 
this movement by proposing no constraint upon the departing sisters. 

These facts, as the forerunners of the mighty conflict of arms, would 
be inexplicable did we not remember that from December, 1860, until 
March, 1861, there was a hope, as Douglas and Crittenden telegraphed 
to Georgia, that " the rights of the South and of every State and section 
would be protected in the Union." 

The first efforts at compromise were by no means confined to the 
Democratic Senators and members. Gov. Corwin, Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Edward Joy Morris, and others in the House ; Senators Cameron, 
Baker, Dixon, Foster, Collamer, and others in the Senate, were, at 
the beginning of the session, and for some time afterwards, regarded as 
not indifferent to a compromise which would at least retain the border 
States, if it did not stop the movement of the Gulf States. 

The thirty-sixth Congress was unusually gifted. Especially were the 
Southern States represented by their most experienced and able men. 
They hoped that the step they were about to take would be bloodless ; 
that their array in strength, and with the mien of resistance, would pre- 
vent coercion by arms. Even so late as the secession of Texas, after 
Judge Reagan, one of its representatives, had left his seat, he took pains 
to inform me, that he thought the South would be out only for a season, 
and that when the excitement subsided, and especially if any guarantees 
were given of the protection of their rights, they would return. In this, 
how signally ability and experience failed to discern the future ! Man- 
kind generally reckon the greatness of men by succeSvH. If this be the 
touchstone, the vaunted statesmanship of the South vanishes. But what 
a company of conspicuous names answered to the roll-call on the 6th of 
December, 1860 ! 

At the head stands John C. Breckenridge, offering his name, so 
proudly connected with the history of Kentucky, to the task of dismember- 
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ing the Democratic party, which had once so honored him. He was among 
the last to. leave his home to take the sword for the South. Now he is 
a fugitive upon English soil, pleading with his stricken confederates to do 
the best by submission to Federal rule. Foremost in influence, if not in 
rank, is Jeffebson Davis ; how then unlike that Davis who, in Maine, but 
a few years before, had spoken nobly for the Union ; and how unlike that 
Davis, the captive of the Michigan cavalry, and the prisoner. at Fortress 
Monroe ! His State was not among the foremost to secede. She waited 
until the 9th of January, 1861, before passing her ordinance, and her 
Senators lingered until the 21st before they withdrew. It is generally 
credited ainong those who were familiar with Mr. Davis's inclinations, 
that even after the ordinance passed he was anxious to remain. There is 
indubitable evidence that while in the Committee of Thirteen he was will- 
ing to accept the compromise of Mr. CBifrENDEN, and recede from seces- 
sion. That compromise failed ; because, as Senator Hale said, on the 
18th of December, 1860, the day it was introduced, it was determined the 
controversy should not be settled in Congress. When it failed, the hero 
of Buena Vista became the Confederate leader. Much as he is underrated 
now by Southern men who opposed him during the war, he was fitted to 
be the leader of just such a revolt. Every revolution has a fabulous or 
actual hero conformable to the local situation, manners, and character of 
the people. who rise. To a rustic people like the Swiss, William Tell, 
with his cross-bow and the apple ; to an aspiring race like the Americans, 
Washington, with his sword and the law, are, as Lamartine once said, 
the symbols standing erect at the cradles of these two distinct Liberties ! 
Jeffebson Davis, haughty, self-willed, and persistent, full of martial ardor 
and defiant eloquence, is the symbol, both in his character and in his 
present situation, of the proud and impulsive, but suppressed ardors and 
hopes of the Southern mind. His colleague in the Senate, Gov. Brown, 
was, according to my recollection, still more reluctant to sever the con- 
nection. He was, even before the Charleston Convention, if not openly, 
covertly a co-worker with Douglas and others in striving to preserve 
the unity of the Democratic party and the country. Gov. Brown has 
been a member of the Confederate Congress, and has been outspoken 
in his criticism on the conduct of the Confederate authorities. I doubt if 
he had much heart or faith in the secession movement. He was over- 
shadowed as a Senator by Mr. Davis ; but was far more approachable, 
and perhaps more kind, in his relations towards other members. The 
most truculent Senator from the South was Wigfall, of Texas, a man 
of scarred face and fierce aspect, but with rare gifts of oratory ; bitter a^ 
ttmefl, if not classical, in his denunciations. But much of his strong talk 
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and eccentric conduct was owing to that indulgence which the ^' Hole in 
the Wall " furnished for Congressional wrangle. Col. Wigpall was a 
master drinker. Had he lived among the ancient Persians, he would 
have been in high esteem. Darius Hjstaspes, among his other virtues^ 
had it recorded on his tombstone, as Wigfall might truthfully upon his : 
^' Here lies a man, than whom no one could hold a greater quantity of 
liquor !" 

Next to him in truculency, though not in sociality, was Senator Iver- 
SON, of Georgia. He was outspoken and bold or the sudden disruption 
of the Union. The colleague of the latter, Mr. Toombs, was far more 
amenable to reason than his rough manner and boisterous logic indicated. 
He was a man of commanding person, reminding one, at times, of Mira- 
BEAU. Bating his broad Africanese dialect, he was often intensely elo- 
quent in the epigrammatic force of his expression. The Virginia Senators 
rank among the foremost in this movement. Much was expected from 
the moderation of Mr. Hunter, but he did little to stay the Revolution. 
Little was expected of Mr. Mason, and he did less. The former was a 
calm, phlegmatic reasoner; the latter had a defiant, supercilious, and 
autocratic demeanor, that conciliated no one. Both were imbued with 
the heresies of the ultra Calhoun School. Louisiana was represented by 
the malicious and unscrupulous Slidell, who combined the fox with the 
tiger. His savage and sneering threat to destroy the commerce of the 
North by privateers, I heard. As he delivered it, his manner reminded 
me of Mephistophcles in one of his humors over some choice anticipated 
deviltry. But who shall picture the sleek, plausible, and silver-tongued 
JuDAH P. Benjamin ? His farewell speech was as full of historic gar- 
bling and untruth as of musical and regretful cadences. As he bade adieu 
to the old Union, he drew from the spectators many plaudits for his rhet^ 
oric, which he could not evoke for his logic. Next to him, in the suavity 
of his manner, if not in the cogency of his speech, was Judge CLAt, of 
Alabama. He is now in prison, having voluntarily surrendered. He had 
a bearing that was both dignified and graceful ; and although never very 
hale in health, was too ready to assume his rdle in the daring drama. 
The other Senator from Alabama, Gov. Fitzpatrick, an honest miller 
and planter at home, was a model of senatorial frankness. I have not 
seen his name mentioned since the war. He was nominated in 1860 on 
the ticket with Douglas at Baltimore, and but fqp the incessant importu- 
nity, if not threats, of Southern men who thronged his room, to shake (as 
they did) his determination, he would have stood by the Northern Democ- 
racy in its struggle against the deserters from its organization. 

The other Senators from the South did not play very prominent parts on 
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tfae CongreBMono] Htngo. Mr. Clinouan, of Kortli Carolioa, was expected 
lo light ihe Union Liattle, but failed Qt the critical lime ; he had large ex- 
pnrieitnc in Congrcasinaal life, but, just elevaled to tlie Senate, he rather 

J .pursued what he holieved was the popular doc-triuc. He haa since been 

\ A ColOQel ia the rebel service ; he is the only Southern Senator, unless it 
f be WiuFALL, Toombs, and Ciiesnut, who has had auy iniliiary ei- 
perienee. Thi; Senators from Dulaware. Bayakd und Sadlsbl'bt, were 
able ui-Q : the lutler id still Senator ; the former, a logical thinker, aecom- 
plidhed ia Consliloiianal law, aud a bclievrr in the uoforccd association 
4f the States, retired from his place disgusted with that public opinion 

L Vtiich wouhl not allow IVec speech as a means to restrain u^urpalion, und 
FfiSDDctude itio war. The Seoutors Irom South Carolina did not appear at 
tltc oprning »f Congress. Although that Slate did not pass her ordinance 
ttmil Ihe 17lh of December, her Senators had resigned on tlie preceding 
lOth. The ,S*-na1or from Tenaeseee, Mr. NifnOLSOS, was no speaker ; 
he did not make his mark; he had been, however, a succeSfiAil editor. 
The other Senator, Akdrew Johnson, evidently made his mark. Although 

* he liad fought llie battle in Tennessee for Breckexuidqe against both 
Bbll maS OorcLAs, he came lo this session as if he were a novus hwto. 
IIo bail ^eai will and tenacity of purpose ; his efforts were vigorous and 
eflecUiv in repelling, from a Sonlhem standpoint, the aggreHsivodehale of 
tlio MyKssiunisls of tlie Senate ; his elocution was more forcible than line 
— more dJscarsire tJian elegant; he hammered away with stalwart 
Rirenfrth upon his Ihoughi, until he brought it into shape. He rarely 
ikilcd lo produce tlie impression he intended.' He is destin^ to act the 
gjeaie;! part in our future. Douglas frequently expressed his regret that 
Mr. Johnson tiad not made hia blows tell earlier in the hot conflict of 
Idiau in l^CO, when CRrnENDBK and himself were championing the inlcr- 
aOa of all sections, and striving to avert in time the calamities which were 
pressed by exiremisis. North and South. The Senators from Maryland, 
AS I'lxim Keuiucky. like their States, oci^uptcd middle ground, and were 
etar ready and eager to mediate. Would that the same could be said for 
Art:an»is I It was understood that at least one of her Senators, Sir. Se- 
tutsnxs, was reluctant lo follow South Carolina ; but the other, Mr. 
(loiixMiH, was nothing loath thus to act. He has recently offered himself 
in itie anihortlies, in a characteristic letter, frank and mauly. Of the 
UisKinri Senators, Mr. Pols went South, whei'o his friends did not expect 
bim to go ; and Mr. Green, unexpectedly, remained North in the seelu- 
■ioa of private life. The former had been G-ovcrnor of his State, but 
wns not otherwise greatly distin^iisbed. The latter was a worthy foe- 
nun of DoDOLAS in the fierce struggle on the I^icompton question. Of the 
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Northern Senators who were supposed to be most nearly allied with the 
South, were GwiN of California, Lane of Oregon and Bright of Indiana. 
The Senators from Florida were never regarded, however they seemed, 
as favorable to the secession movement ; though the Representative from 
Florida, Judge Hawkins, was the first to urge the withdrawal of his 
State as a reason for his indifference to compromise, and his refusal to 
serve on the conmiittee. Messrs. Malloby and Yulee have since been 
somewhat conspicuous in the rebellion. Mr. Mallory has been Secre- 
tary of the Confederate Navy, but neither of them exerted any considera* 
ble influence at Washington in the direction of disunion during the winter 
of 1860-'61. 

The Republican Senators of the thirty-sixth Congress who were most 
noted in the parliamentary conflict, were Hamlin, Fessenden, Hale, 
Clark, Collamer, Wilson, Sumner, Chanpler, Seward, Cameron, 
Wade, Trumbull, Doolittle, and Baker — a galaxy of ability. Against 
these, as against the other extremists, stood Douglas, Crittenden, 
Johnson, Pugh, Latham, Fitch, Thompson, Hice, and Powell. How 
these tribunes labored to save the nation, only those present at their con- 
ferences know. I was often myself surprised at the speeches of Douglas 
and FuGH especially, mitigating the effect of the personal liberty bills, 
and other infractions of the Constitution, so as to remove from the South- 
ern mind their hatred of the North thus engendered. Few in number, 
these men did all they c(tuld, even to the last Sabbath evening before the 
adjournment, when Mr. Crittenden electrified all by the glorious beauty 
of his last earnest, though ineffectual appeal for conciliation ! 

In the House, the elements of disunion can be discerned lying like geo- 
logical strata in sections and States. The Stat« of Maryland furnished no 
member who was a secessionist j^erse; although of the delegation Messrs. 
Kunkel and Hughes seemed to be most sympathetic with the South. The 
same may be said of Kentucky ; though since, both Burnett and Symmes 
have been Confederate Senators. They were both eager for compromise 
during the winter of 1860, and Burnett even returned to the next Con- 
gress in 1861. He is now under bonds for treason. Virginia had Gar- 
NETi, De Jarnette, and Edmundson, most disposed toward a Southern 
Confederacy. Bococke, Smith, Jenkins, Leake, and others, were deter- 
mined to go with the State. They did not labor to foster compromise. 
Pryor was at times with, and at times against us. I do not think he was 
as eager as he seemed for a separate Confederacy. His career is known, 
with its vicissitudes. The fate of Jenkins, who was a classmate of mine, 
was what might have been expected. He fought bravely and died cour- 
ageously at the head of his cavalry. Rich in a patrimony of splendid 
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fanns along the Ohio and Kanawha, surronnded by friends who elected 
him to Congress when barely of the constitutional age, just married to a 
daughter of the diplomatist Bowlin, of Paraguayan memory, and com- 
ing from that part of Virginia where secession was the exception, his 
fftte has seemed to be as unnatural as it is sad. Ex-Governor Smitu, of 
Virginia, was perhaps the most remarkable in the delegation. He was a 
fluent debater, ready at repartee, and brave to a fault. I am indebted to 
him for aiding in the special exchange of prisoners. Since the war, when I 
could get little or no aid from Congress or our own Government, and scarcely 
a vote on my resolutions urging exchange, till too late to save the lives of 
thousands, I received prompt and generous aid from this inveterate insur- 
gent, which President Lincoln, when informed of.it by me, reciprocated 
with the remark that " he would not be outdone by ' Extra Billy ' in ex- 
tra kindness." But the man among Virginians who labored most nobly 
for the Union, was John S. Millson of Norfolk. Boteleb began the 
same good work by moving for the Committee of Thirty-three ; but to 
Millson, more than to any one, did we owe the vote of Virginia in favor 
of the Union given in February, 1861. I franked, at his request, many 
thousands of his unanswerable speech to Virginians. It was complained 
of US, by some of the Hotspurs, that we had had the census copied, to 
flood that State with Millson's speech. This was true. In this work 
no one gave to General Millson more effective aid than Sherrabd 
Clemens, of Wheeling, whose eloquence never did better execution, 
whose zeal never flagged, and whose Unionism never wavered. In looking 
over the names of members from other States, I wish I could find more 
than I do of whom this may be said. Not counting Tennessee, led by 
NsLSON and Matnabj>, Kentucky with Mallory at its head, and Missouri, 
led by the gallant Phelps ; saving Joshua Hill of Georgia, Houston and 
Cobb of Alabama, Gilmer and Vance of North Carolina, Bouligny of 
liOoisiana, Hamilton of Texas, and excepting such men as Branch of 
North Carolina, Reuben Davis of Mississippi, Boyce of South Carolina, 
Rust of Arkansas, and Taylor of Louisiana, distrustful of secession as 
the cure for Southern ills, though less pronounced in their sentiments — 
excepting these and a few others not so conspicuous, the whole array of 
Southern talent, led by Miles, Gartrell, Pugh (of Alabama), Bo- 
oocBJS, Gabnett, Smith, Pryor, Crawford, Curry, Hindman, McRae, 
JBarkspale, Lamar, Wright, and Keitt — nearly all, except Pugh and 
Smith, young men — was thrown in favor of precipitate action, without any 
Zealand little attempt to compromise. Even such men as Winslow, Smith, 
and Branch, of N. C, and Reagan, of Texas, elected as conservatives 
against the disunion sentiments of their districts, cowered before this band 
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of Sonthem talent and the pressure brought to bear from their homes-— 
inspired by hopes of independence. The wives, daughters, and other fe- 
male connections of Southern members, were in the galleries constantly, to 
cheer by their presence and smiles the fervid efforts of these secession or- 
ators. For impetuous debate, there was Lamar, of Mississippi, scholarly 
and defiant ; for logical humor, Governor McRae, of the same State, suc- 
cessor to Gen. Quitman, one of the happiest of speakers, an original slave- 
trade secessionist, though educated in Ohio ; for parliamentary skirmish- 
ing, there was Bogocke, of Virginia ; for vituperative philippic, there was 
Roger A. Frtor ; for courteous and beautiful elocution, Alexander B. 
BoTELER, of Harper's Ferry ; for swaggering bravado, toned with an 
eleo^nt phraseology, there was the vain and clever Keitt ; for smooth and 
trenchant dialectics, there was Forcher Miles, of Charleston, who earned 
his place in Congress by his care of the sick in the fever-stricken city of 
Norfolk in 1855 ; for statesmanslike and vigorous debate, there was 
Branch, of North Carolina ; for broad wit and hearty blows, there was 
Gilmer, of North Carolina ; for subtle ratiocination of the Calhoun pat- 
tern, there was Pugh, of Alabama, who had all the pith, without the ar- 
tistic polish, of his colleague Curry ; for offensive and vivacious readiness, 
there was II indman, who almost alone of these leaders has been conspic- 
uous in the war. Branch, Ruffin, Keitt, Jenkins, Barksdal£, and 
Rust have had important commands, and have all met that death of 
which they vaunted so much, rather than submit to the Federal authority. 

In looking over this roll, I cannot but regret that so much of genius, 
energy, and goodness have been misled to their own ruin and that of their 
States. Among the most eloquent of this remarkable body not thus mis- 
led, was Nelson, of Tennessee ; the most eccentric and indomitable genius 
for politics, was Emerson Etheridge ; the clearest heads for political 
economy, metaphysical refinement, and historic research, were WnxiAM 
W. BoYCE and John S. Millson. 

K we go to the Republican side of the House, we find Corwin, of 
Ohio, incomparable for his fun, his pathos, and his soul-stirring eloquence ; 
Charles Francis Adams, with no readiness as a speaker, but a profound 
thinker ; Eli Thater, as practical as a steam-engine, but with all his vast 
motive power occasionally getting out of order ; Morrill, of Vermont, 
whose skill in tarifif calculations never flagged during the excitements of 
the war ; Roscoe Conkling, with rare gifts of ready and pure elocution ; 
JohnHicejian, of Pennsylvania, straightforward and dashing, with a schol- 
ar's taste hidden under the toga ; Thaddeus Stevens, the Mettemich of 
Republicanism ; Galusha A. Grow, quick in the manual and saucy in 
bravado toward his opponents; Stanton^ Sherman, and Bingham, from 
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Ohio, all men of experience iu Ic^elation, and leaders of llie then riaing 
party ; Colh-ajc, of Indiana, who, like Grow, rose to prominence by bis 
vhamptoniog with mueh fluency and energy the pietiaTJc liumauilarian- 
ism of his parly ; Lotkjoy, of Illinois, ^ho cultivated an ignorane« of 
parliameQEarj law in order to Bay the most indecorous Ihiogs, and whose 
m^ged vehoraeace, if not oratory, was taken for it by those wlio look more 
tolhemauner than the subaluace. These, with theafftible Speaker, Pei«>tno- 
TOai, nude up llie phalanx upon which the Southern cohort hurled itself 
in debute. As 1 reuall the scene wliich took place at my desk between 
XlEtrt and Grow, daring the preceding Congress, after llie hoiir of inid- 
I jtrigbti when the passions of the time were iucnrnale in that Congress sod 
P^'Bt lliat honr ; ae I repictiire the fierce clutch and glaring eye, and the 
film^e between these heaily champions, tliere come trooping down tlie 
sillies of memory, as there came trooping Idown the aciual aieles of the 
fioiis«, the belligerent members, with WAsaitCRXE of Illinois, and PoT- 
TES of Wisconsin, leading the one extreme, and Barksdale and Lamab 
leoiling the other ; then comes the m^lfc — the struggle, the pale face of 
ili« Speaker calling to order, the sergeant-at-arma rushing into the area 
before the eJKrk's desk, the mace as his symbol of authority, with its silver 
englo, waving np and down on the wave of passion and conflict ; then the 
<l«sd hash of the hot heart, and glare of defiance across the hall 1 As 
lliis Kene is rcviviHed, looking at it through the red storm of the war, I 
cannol but think that then and there wad epitomized all that lins made 
(liAt war bloody ajid desperate. Then, too, there riae up the forms of 
those who were then accounted modcrole and middle men, like Uatis 
and Uoi.]iA3( ol' Indiana, McCleknand and Logan of Illinois, Mallort 
and Mtev'sssox of Kentucky, Pendleton and Vallamdioham of Ohio, 
Flobk^ce and Mon'foomery of Penosylvauin, Hicei-es and Cochrame 
of New York, who stood, like Douglas, Bigleb, Lathaji, Pdoh, John- 
eox, and Cr[TT£NI>£N, in the Senate, as a breakwater against the contend- 
ing tidc«. 

i'rom tlieae disjeeCa tnemhra of this remarkable Congress, the reader 
may gather some idea of the force and euergy, tact and eloquence, passion 
ttAd prejudice, which composed it. 

Home of the great questions wliiuh arose were foreshadowed in the 
Pre«iilenl'a Message ; for instance, the power to coerce a State. But there 
wen: other questions, concerning the acquisition of territory, and the gov- 
emini^C of the territories ; the etl'ect of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court ; various amendments of the Constitution so as to prohibit Congress 
guul llie people from impairing the right of property in slaves, etc. ; the 
fugitive oluve law ; fugitives from justice ; the right of transit in free States 
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of persons with slaves ; the nullifying acts of State Legislatures ; the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the internal slave trade ; changes bj constitutional 
amendments in the Executive office and veto power ; the restoration of the 
equilibrium between the slave and free States ; the voluntary division 
of slave States into two or more States ; giving the slave States a vote 
on all questions of slavery ; making the amendments proposed unamend- 
able ; granting to the States power to appoint the Federal officers in their 
midst; the peaceable withdrawal of States, and apportionment of the 
public debt ; dual Senates and dual Executive ; the organization at once 
of the remaining territories ; the foreign slave trade ; the acquisition of 
foreign territory by a vote of two-thirds ; questions as to ordinances of 
secession, and their effect ; preventing Africans from ever becoming 
citizens ; a constitutional convention ; these and many other questions 
were debated, and referred to the Committees of Thirteen in the Senate 
and Thirty-three in the House. They were the result of anxious cogita- 
tion on the problems which threatened to dispart the country. They 
remain upon the records to illustrate the variety and magnitude of the in- 
terests springing out of the institution of slavery, and the duplex charac- 
ter of our State and Federal Governments. They were, for the last time, 
thrust into the legislative tribunal for tranquil solution, before the conflict 
in the forum of reason should be replaced by 



-" the intestine shock 



And furious close of civil butchery." 

The public record shows what result was reached by these committees, 
or rather how resultless were their labors. Mr. Corwin, for a majority, 
presented his resolutions and bills ; Mr. Abasis declined to recommend even 
his own propositions, inasmuch as he believed that the South would ac- 
cept nothing that he could offer. Washbdrne of Wisconsin, and Tap- 
pan of New Hampshire, of the committee, offered nothing by way of 
compromise. ' The conservative men, with Taylor, Phelps, Rust, 
Whitely, Winslow, Nelson, Hamilton, and others of the committee, 
wished to go further than Governor Corwin. They recommended the 
Crittenden proposition. The votes on the Corwin measures were strange- 
ly incongruous. The vote on the Crittenden proposition was well de- 
fined, but is not so well understood. From the frequency of inquiries 
since the war as to this latter vote, the people were eager to know upon 
whom to fix the responsibility of its failure. It may as well be stated 
that all other propositions, whether of the Peace Convention, or the border 
State projet^ or the measures of the committees, were comparatively of 
no moment ; for the Crittenden proposition was the only one which could 
have arrested the struggle. It woidd have received a larger vote than 
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an7 other. It would have had more effect in moderating Southern excite- 
ment. Even Davis, Toombs, and others of the Gulf States, would have 
accepted it. I have talked with Mr. CRriTEXDEN frequently on this point. 
Not only has he confirmed the public declarations of Douglas and Puon, 
and the speech of Toombs himself, to this effect, but he said it was so un- 
derstood in committee. At one time, while the committee was in session, 
he said : ^^ Mr. Toombs, will this compromise, as a remedy for all wrongs 
and apprehensions, be acceptable to you?" Mr. Toombs with some 
profanity replied, " Not by a good deal ; but my State will accept it, and 

I will follow my State to ." And he did. 

I will not open the question whether it was wise then to offer accom- 
modations ; it may not be profitable now to ask whether the millions of 
young men whose bodies are maimed, or whose bones are decaying under 
the sod of the South, and the heavy load of public debt under which we 
sweat and toil, have their compensation in black liberty. Nor will I dis- 
cuss whether the blacks have been bettered by their precipitate freedom, 
passing, as so many have, from slavery through starvation and suffering to 
death. There is no comfort in the reflection that the negroes will be extermi- 
nated, with the extermination of slavery. The real point is, could not this 
Union have b^en made permanent by timely settlement, instead of cemented 
by fraternal blood and military rule ? By an equitable partition of the terri- 
tory this was possible. We had then 1,200,000 square miles. The Crit- 
tenden proposition would have given the North 900,000 of these square 
mOes, and applied the Chicago doctrines to that quantity. It would have 
lefl the remaining fourth, substantially, to be carved out as free or slave 
States, at the option of the people when the States were admitted. This 
proposition the radicals denounced. Notwithstanding the then President 
elect was in a minority of a million of the popular vote, they were de- 
termined, as Mr. Chase wrote to Portsmouth, Ohio, from the Peace Con- 
vention, to use the power while they had it, and prevent a settlement. It 
has been stated, to rid the Republicans of the odium of not averting the 
war when that was possible, that the Northern members tendered to the 
Soothem the Crittenden Compromise, which the South rejected. This 
ia untrue. It was tendered by Southern Senators and Northern Demo- 
crats to the Bepublicans. They, in conjunction with some half dozen re- 
cusant Southern Senators, rejected it. It was voted upon but once in the 
House, when it received 80 votes against 113. These eighty votes were 
exclusively Democrats and Southern Americans, like Gilmer, Vance, and 
others. Mr. Briggs, of New York, was the only one not a Democrat 
who voted for it. . He had been an old Whig and never a Republican. 
The Bepnblican roll, beginning with Adams and ending with Woodruff, 
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was a unit against it. Intermingled witb them was one Southern ex* 
tremist, Greneral Hindman, who desired no settlement. There were 
many Southern men who did not vote, believing that unless the Republi- 
cans, who were just acceding to power, favored it, its adoption would be a 
delusion. 

The plan adopted by the Republican Senators to defeat it, was by 
amendment and postponement. On the 14th and 15th of January they 
cast all their votes against its being tak^n up ; and on the 16th, when it 
came up, Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, moved to strike it out and in- 
sert something which he knew would neither be successful nor acceptable. 
The vote on Clark's amendment was 25 to 23 ; every " ay " being a 
Republican, and every " no," except Kennedy and Crittenden (Ameri- 
cans), being Democrats. On this occasion, six Southern Senators, in- 
cluding Benjamin and Wigfall, did not vote. They could have de- 
feated Mr. Clark's motion. In reference to this vote, we have the tes- 
timony of President Johnson, in a speech on the expulsion of Senator 
Bright, January 31, 1862, to this effect: 

" I sat right behind Mr. Benjamin, and I am not sure that my worthy 
friend [Mr. Latham] was not close by when he refused to vote ; and I 
said to him, 'Mr. Benjamin, why do you »not vote? Why not save 
this proposition, and see if we cannot bring the country to it ? ' He gave 
me rather an abrupt answer, and said he would control his own actions 
without consulting me or anybody else. Said I : ' Vote and show your- 
self an honest man.' As soon as the vote was taken, he and others tele- 
graphed South, ' We cannot get any compromise.' " 

Doubtless the rest of the six Senators had the same sinister motive 
for their reticence in voting and readiness in telegraphing. But their re- 
creancy does not excuse the body of the Republicans. Nor do I know 
that now, since the collapse of the rebellion, they are so anxious to be ex- 
cused. I only write the facts of history, not to justify or condemn. 

When this result was announced, universal gloom prevailed. The 
people favored this compromise. Petitions by thousands of citizens were 
showered upon Congress, for its passage. Had it received a majority 
only, they would have rallied and sustained those who desired peace and 
Union. One more earnest appeal was made to the Republicans. , General 
Cameron answered it by moving a reconsideration. His motion came up 
on the 18tli, when he voted against his own motion. It was carried, how- 
ever, over the votes of the Republicans, although Wigfall voted with 
them. When it was again up on the 2d of March, 1861, the Southern 
States were nearly all gone ; even then it was lost by one vote only. 
But on that occasion all the Democrats were for, and all the Repub- 
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licans against it. The truth is, there was nothing but sneers and scepti- 
cism firom the Republicans at any settlement. They broke down every 
proposition. They took the elements of conciliation out of the Peace Con- 
vention before it assembled. Senators Harlan and Chandler were es- 
pecially active in preparing that Convention for a failure. If every South- 
em man and every Northern Democrat had voted for this proposition, it 
would have required some nine Republicans for the requisite two-thirds. 
Where were they ? Dreaming with Mr. Seward of a sixty-days struggle, 
or arranging for the division of the patronage of Administration. The only 
Southern Senators who seemed against any settlement were Iverson and 
WiGFALL ; that no man will challenge if he will refer to the Globe (1st 
part, 35th Congress, p. 270) for the testimony of Douglas and Pdgh, 
and to Mr. Bigler's Bucks County speech, September 17, 1863. The lat- 
ter knew it to be true, when he said that — 

" When the struggle was at its height in Greorgia between Robert 
TooHBS for secession, and A. H. Stephens against it, had those men in 
the Committee of Thirteen, who are now so blameless in their own esti- 
mation, given us their votes, or even three of them, Stephens would have 
defeated Toombs, and secession would have been prostrated. I beard 
Mr. Toombs say to Mr. Douglas that the result in Georgia was staked 
on the actioti of the Committee of Thirteen. If it accepted the Critten- 
den proposition, Stephens would defeat him ; if not, he would carry the 
State out by 40,000 majority. The three votes from the Republican side 
would have carried it at any time ; but Union and peace in the balance 
against the Chicago platform were sure to be found wanting." 

If other testimony were wanting, I would ask a suspension of judgment 
imtil those facts, better known to Southern men, transpire. The inter- 
course about to be reestablished between the sections will cumulate the 
proof. It will also bring to the light many facts showing that, while 
President Buchanan was working for the Peace Conference, while Vir- 
ginia had been gained to, our side with her ablest men, there were even 
then in the Cabinet those who not only encouraged revolt, but foiled hy 
leUer and speech the efforts of the Unionists at Washington and Rich- 
mond. Those who sought to counteract the schemes of secession, were 
themselves checkmated by men now in authority. These letters and acts 
are referred to in the recent speech of General Blair. They will be and 
should be brought into the sunshine, if only to vindicate the true Union 
men of that dark hour, and to condemn those who have since made so 
much pretension with so much zealotry, coupled with unexampled cruelty 
and tyranny. 

Whether, therefore, you consult the public record, or go beyond its veil 
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&nd consult those who know iho (.'Icmunta at wnrk in the committees und 
in socinl lifo, one leading fact always stands Htnrk und bold before you: 
that with the ai<I of a, handful of Eeccssioni^ls ]}rr Ke, the whole body of [he 
ItcpublicniLs were, lu President Jonvsox descriltud Senator Clark, when 
ho defeated the Cuittexden resolution by lii.-> iLntcudmeat, " acting oat 
their policy." In Iho light of Buli3e(|ucat cvcnls, tliat policy wna devcl- 
oped ; it was the deslruction of slavery ut llie peril of war and disunion ; 
or, as Senator Douglas expressed it, '' a cllsniptioii of the Union, believ- 
ing it would draw al^ur it, as an inevitable cuDseiiueucc, civil war, servile 
insurrections, and tinally the utter extermination of slaveiy in alt the 
Southern States." 
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benefit of one section and of this metropolis. Let onr appropriations take 
a wider scope and a more usefnl object. 

In discussing unjust and unequal appropriations, Mr. Cox said : 

There is a power arising in the West which will one day — ^not far 
ahead, either — after the next census, in 1860, perhaps, correct these 
evils, while it looks after its own interests, so shamelessly neglected. A 
few admonitory facts in this connection may not be amiss. The present 
rate of increase of the population of the western States, particularly of the 
northwestern, indicates that .by 1863, when the new congressional ap- 
portionment will be in operation, there will be on this floor, representing 
what may be called western interests, one hundred and twenty-five mem- 
bers out of two hundred and forty-one, if such should be the number of 
the House. Whatever the number, those States which have a common 
interest in western agriculture and commerce will have a preponderance. 
The Northwest alone will outnumber New Yerk and New England. 
Where it now has fifty-three, it will have, under the next census, eighty 
— nearly one-third of the whole number of Representatives. This will 
command a controlling influence. It is to be hoped it will be suflicient to 
stop the suicidal disunion cry of North and South. Let the West repose 
in its might. It can afford to wait. The lines of empire are on the face 
of the cradled Hercules. 

Thirty-eight years ago General Cass visited a village of ten or twelve 
houses, containing sixty people, by means of a bark canoe, by way of the 
Wisconsin River and Green Bay. That village of 1820 is the Chicago of 
1858, with one hundred and fifty thousand people. It is the terminus of 
more railways than any other city of the Union, and has become the great 
grain depot of the world I This marvellous increase of one city is but the 
little forefinger, as it were, pointing out to the greater West of a greater 
future than has yet been dreamed, when there shall be opened up to emi- 
gi*ation and production the great plains of America which lie between 
the meridian line which terminates the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota, on the west, and the Rocky Mountains, 
out of which twenty-four new States will arise with th e same abundance 
of resources which marks the States of the Mississippi valley ! 

It is a common practice, in discussions of this character, to show the 
expenses of our Government when we were young, and, by contrast with 
the present, to decry the present lack of economy. One of my colleagues 
[Mr. Sherman], in an able speech this session, after giving table after 
table of figures showing our expenses in the past, and comparing them 
with the present, did not give sufficient heed, in my humble judgment, 
to the great increase in all the departments of industry, and in all the re- 
sources of our fast-growing commonwealths. Here is a sample of this sort 
of fallacy taken fi'om his speech : 

*' The. expenses of this year, the first under Mr. Buchanan's adminis* 
tration, will be $5,000,000 more than the entire expenses of the Govern- 
ment from its foundation to the close of Jefferson's administration. The 
^no^'cg^^G expenses for the first twenty years of our Government were 
$78,363,762 ; an& I have already shown that, this year, the expenses ex- 
ceed $83,000,000." 
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Sodi stat«meDte prejudice withoat connndog. There is no compari- 
aOD to be diawn between such a remote era as the first twenty yeara of 
our Guveruniect and iLo pre.tcnt time. Sint'e iiifii we have had ateam- 
eliips, steamboats, steam sta vessels of war, steam aea mail servit^e. We - 
havB ruided since tlien to our arvn five-fold. We have moru tlian doubkil the 
Staiei, and we have now sis Territories. Wilhiu a half ceudiry what 
'wTe we done? Moved the Indians west and further west of the Miasis- 
We Lave ^ven them miseionariea and whiskey, money and schoola ; 
UT Interior Department ore trying to civilize all the War Depart- 
IBI do not murder. We have made our land the principal I'Ottoa and 

il grain-growing conntiy of the world. Our marine now oxi.'eedB that 

'n tonmige. Our manufactures now compete with Korope ia 

It Amerioa and the Orient. We have increased onr numbers nearly 

^fbld, for in 1808 our popnlation was about six millions ; we have in- 

fTEOsed our federal expenses about twelve-fold, but our annual private in- 
come fiiie«n-fo!d 1 

There is uo fairness in tables like those of my colleague [Mr. Sher- 
lujij. which institute oompoi'isons between diflcrenL years, and which 
take the increase of population only oa the test of a true ratio of increase 
in expends. Conclusions from such premises may well be called " mon- 
iitcrs of imagination begotten on a cloud of statistics." Why, it would be 
hardly fair to compare the expenses of ten or five years ago with those of 
tbe ptcseuL Last year our expenses were over sixty-five millions. In 
185U lliey were only $37,000,000. " What prodigality I " says tlie sophiat. 
He ought not to say it, till he remembers what empires we have opened 
since 1830, what new and great colls are made on our Trcasuiy for the 
proper prol£ciion of added interests. In 1830 we had an expenditAire of 
over thirteen milliona. '* Now," says the sophist, '■ it is nearly six time* 
aa mncb." Think of one fact in this connection, and you will not hastily 
ooncliule on sudi premises. In 1830 a writer in lUladelphia glories over 
the » i>iiderlul fact that whereas, in 1834, only about three thousand dollara 
in i:<.>lt[ from domestic eourees was sent to the Mint, then, in 183D, it bail 
■nt^n-iL'.ed to $130,000. But. lot me add, what a change since 1630! 
K'ow, onr domestic yield of gold exceeds fifty millions per annum I There 
ia but one criterion for the increase of onr expenses. It is not the increase 
of OUT population ; such a ratio ia an unfair test of true economy : bat it 
ia iJic increase of all the interests in view of our increased national 
wt'flhit, arva, and importance. Whenever these interests and the honor 
of lit!.' nation do not demand It, onr expenses must be kept down with 
ri^;-iiJ tirmncas, 

Till' cJipeetntions of the Goremnient from the lost tariff have been 
Unit:'] h',- ihc financial troubles. The expenses of the Government for ihia 
vi'iii- iiiivc been somewhat increased by the Utah troubles, as well as by 
i)u' KiiMirally growing demanda of our growing nation. It becomes ua to 
in I (I I Ir'^c cxpeiisea in a patriotic spirit ; to furnish means to preserve un- 
(.ir'.ji-Jii.i.l oar national honor. Compared to the Governments of the Old 
W-. 1 111. leaded as they are with debts, our condition, at the worst, is bap- 
p^'. A hundred millions is no debt to a nation like ours, with its resources 
ftiwl its energies. We throw off such debts as ligbtJy as a summer gai'- 
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Far l»e it from me to encoarage a system of oational debt. If 
money just now in our excliequer, Igt us lioirow it ; trustiug, as 
do will) reason, to the revival of biisioess already begun, wliidi will 
■ sure before long a reveano Baflkient for expenses. Far better borrow 
than fill a treasury to oversowing Iiy a high tarift*. Let ibe present larifT 
be fully tested ; and if i( fail, in a fair acason, to girc aa a sufficient rev- 
enue, Uien let it be modified to suit the exigency. The revereea of 1837 
were terrible. The country staggered under them for years. The 
rererses of 1857 are comparatively easy to be borne. We huvc now ft 
better banking system, a more healthful curtailment of private expenditnra,. 
and a better system of public finance — the sub-treasury. We bad 
these twenty years ago. Already the disease of last year is we 
It is found not to be chronic. Individuals have economized 
Our decreased imports — which are the very cause of our loan bills 
tank treasury — show a recovery going on at once healthful and 
ating. So tiiat our seeming disaster of an empty treasury is the : 
a restorative pro(%ss wbiob will bring prosperity. 

I hope that the economy which the people ore now practising 
own troubles, may be pracliacd by our Government in its embiirriis&- 
meuta. We need to be reminded by misforluno of the evils of eJ^tmva- 
gance. This is an age of luxury. Could the people who have sent us 
here glance at this Hall, ornamented with all the bediKenment of gilt and 
paint : could they bear but one discussion on the monster schemes and 
inordinate estravngitnce of the last Congress ; and believe half their ey« 
saw or ear heard, there would be more excitement on economical' than terri- 
torial aSairs. Their surprise would but indicate a fact, that our Govern- 
ment and its rulers are far in advance of the people in the vices, and far 
behind them in the virtues, of republican life. That simplicity which ob- 
tains among the masses in New England, in New York, in the Weal aud 
South, has but tittle reflection either in the social life or political le) ' ' 
lion of the metropolis. 

In saying this much, I am not indifferent to the proud fact 
governments. Federal and Stale, are yet the models, in an econi 
view, to which the reformers of England and the continents point, 
guidance of their own goverrnnenta. No man can read witltout 
emotion the plaudits of De Toequeville, as he discourses of the si 
and economy of our system. Again and again have Cobden, Hunu 
Roebuck, from the Enghsli bastings and in Parliament, referred to 
United States for lessons in an economy which is b'beral without 
extravagant, and which bos striven to be discriminating without 
mean. It was only a few weeks ago that Mr. Bright bemoaned, in 
ter to Birmingham, the sufieriug consequent upon the increasing taxi 
England. lie could find no remedy except in the diminution of 
augmenting expenditure. He startled tlio Englisti people by showing ! 
their Government was now spending £20 ,000 ,000 sterling more tl 
were spending a few years back, and that since ISZH, when W( 
and Feel had charge of the Government, their military 
had doubled ; and then, pointing to this nation, he said : 

» This year, we shall raise at least £50,000,000 steriing more 
will bo required to be raised by an equal population living not In Engl 
but the United States of America I " 
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Two hundred and fifty million dollars is l!ie burden which Iwenty-scven 

mtHion people pay in Great Britain over and nbovu what the same nnni- 

ber would pay in America, under our Government. Can we wonder, 

u>, that where the bnrdcns are so heavy, and the political privileges bo 

many are now considering the propriety and advanlf^e of emi- 

■ijnttioa ; and that at this moment the unemployed of the manufacturing 

BAstricte of England are appealing to the Queen for an extensive eystem 

fx£ tm emigration ? 

If rach be the attractive force of our economy, how carefully should 
' we guard it ! We ahould not he content with the flattering contrasts 
we can draw with the Old World ! If we find in our expenditure a dan- 
gerous augmentation, let ns apply the canons of our party platforms to 
practical legislation, and lop off the cxcrcacences where we can. At 
teasl, ifit us ^protest where we cannot lop ofi', and bo guard our Aiture 
against deficiency bills, and loan bills, as to secure the greatest econoioj 
With the least govomment possible, consistent with security. 



Mr. Cliairman, the honorable gentleman [Mr. Mobrill] who report- 
ed ifiia hill, has just assured na that it is only a war measure of temporary 
dnraCion. Feeling the necessity of apologizing for the bill, which is an 
aggravation of the tarifi" of 1S62, the gentleman terms it a war measnre. 
If il were not that we are already immersed in a war whose excitemonts 
are »o absorbing that no time is left for reflection upon other subjects of 
policy, this tariff might well be called a war measure. Its oppressive 
character is enormons enough to produce revolution. 

On the 25lfa of February, ISGt, I came to this House from a sick bed 
lo protest against the tariff bill then pending. I ilenonuced it as a great 
Bscal tyranny, a mountainous burden on the West, While favoring a 
nTenue tariff to meet our then small expenditures, I opposed bounties, 
qiecial advantages, and class legislation. I showed that tbe bill as thcu 
dcfiigui'd raised bounties Irom the consumers of the West and South, lo 
l-t ]■ j'.'\ to the iron-mostera of Pennsylvania, and the manufacturers of 
Xi ■, l.njliind. That bill was urged aa a measure of protection, prolec- 
t, '] 1 u.. stern interests. I then said " that the West could take care of 
it?:!!'. Il is rich by nature in its resources; and if the people of Penn- 
1 cannot live by working their forges, with their own natural re- 
; aud if the people of New England cannot live by working their 
^tDiItcit, with their natural ingenuity, without the aid of other classes of 
mdu;itry and the bounty of the Government, let them move lo the AVest, 
■nd there tlic God of nature will protect them in the cultivation of tbe 
aoO, il' they have the industry to work and the frugality to save." 



qti.. 
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Since then, sir, that tariff so hurdensome has been enormously in- 
creased. Onr debt, then so small, being only $67,281,591, with an in- 
terest of only about four millions, was, on the 15th day of March, 1864, 
$1,580,201,744. On that day we had a paper currency, including cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, amounting to $779,683,922. Since then these 
sums have been increased. Figures fail to express the magnitude of our 
burdens and liabilities. Nor do I intend to complain of them now. The 
war has brought them. Neither will I discuss now who are responsible 
for either the war or its incidents. I accept the existing facts. Having 
voted against the high tariffs,- the paper system, and the whole scheme of 
finance in all its stages, I am not in anywise responsible for their exist- 
ence. We are spending $3,000,000 a day ; $1,000>000,000 a year. Ir- 
respective of loans, we are striving to meet this enormous outlay by the 
tax bill, which is to raise $200,000,000 per year, and the tariff, which 
will meet perhaps $50,000,000 more. 

I do not oppose the raising of these sums. The credit of the GU>v- 
emment demands it. I accept events, but I do not accept every plan to 
raise these sums, nor any plan because proposed by the dominant party 
or its committees in this House. We have no business here as Bepre- 
sentatives if we do not question every plan, especially if it affects unfairly 
our own State or constituents. I am not a Kepresentative, but a slave, 
if I yield to the clamor of one section or class for benefits which affect 
unjustly another section or class. I do not represent the rich, they can 
take care of themselves ; nor the poor altogether ; but a principle which 
requires that taxation shall fall equally on all : that the benefits of legis- 
lation shall not inure to one class, and its burdens be laid upon another. 
I propose to prove that this is the effect of the existing and proposed 
legislation. 

By the joint resolution passed a few weeks ago, we increased the tariff 
rates of 1862 fifty per cent. The present bill, while repealing that reso- 
lution after the 1st of July, does not lessen but increases largely the same 
rates. It adds to them, on most articles, the amount of the internal tax^ 
The duties are paid in gold. This adds the premium of gold to the tariff 
rates. So that in considering the effect of these measures I must con- 
sider them as affected by the paper money which has been showered upon 
the country with such prodigality. 

What, then, are the benefits accruing to the manufacturing classes, 
and the burdens imposed upon the agricultural and consuming classes, by 
the present tariff system and a depreciated paper currency? What, par- 
ticularly, are their operations upon the industrial interests of New Eng- 
land and the western States as contrasted ? 

Before resorting to an arithmetical demonstration to show the effects 
of the tariff and "greenback** systems combined, I propose a few self- 
cndent propositions as the basis of my calculations : 

1. In the conmiercial transactions between two foreign countries, in 
fact all countries, the basis of exchange must be specie, and the currency 
of the coimtries must be reduced to their par values. 

At present the gold currency of the United States contains more alloy 
that that of Great Britain, the difference in their values being that of nine 
cents on a dollar ; eight and three quarters according to Tate's Cambist, 
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This rate varios ia actual coramercial traoeacliona according to the do- 
mand and supply of excliange. Therefore, in order to equalixe the gold 
Oirrencics of iho two countriost it is aetvassry (o odd eigtil and three 
Tiers per cent, to each AmerioaQ dollar. This will make it equal " 
k Ttlne to a duUar of Iho same weight in the gold currency of Englaud. 
1 other words, the meri:hant in New York who would pay $1 lo the 
n Liverpool, must send lilm $1.08 J of our gold. The exchange 
QO £ng]iuid generally ranges above this rale. It depends upon demand 
ami flupplyi and tlie freight and risk of tran^porthig specie. 

8. If the currency of one country ia a depreciated paper currency, and 
' ' » oUicT specie, the rale of exchange ia aiTcording to the depreciation of 
I currency of one country below the gold or standard specie cur- 
f of the other. For example, (he United Slates paper currency, as 
red with United Stales gold, the latter being, to say the least, at a 
Dtum of sixty per cent,, taking Iho average of the past year, is 
reciated tliirly-sevcn and a half per cenl. That 19, it takes $1.60 of 
Bmt«d Suites paper lo buy $1 of United States gold ; that is to say, $1 
■ Umted States paper is worth only aixty-two and a half cents in United 

1 order to pay $1 in Liverpool in United States paper at the 
e depreciation, oamely, in the ratio of tl.GO for $1, it would require 
To ihu demonatration : 



Therefore tJia rale of exchange between the paper currency of the 
d Slates and the gold currency of England is seventy-four per cent. 
K Mlier words, it takes (174 of United States depreciated paper in New 
ftofk lo pay ilOd in Liverpool. 

' * d tiiia result corresponds with the actonl market prices of gold and 
ge. I ace in the slock market of Boston, as reported in the Bos- 
IB Courier on February 29, 18G4, that gold was quoted at SI ,5&J to 81.59, 
d exchange on England, sixty daj-a lo run, at 73 and 74. 
Hr. PRUTN. Exchange is more than that now. It is a dollar. 
Mr. Cun. Of course, if gold is at ninety, as it is now, the price of ex- 
t'Aangc rises in the ratio of its increase. Therefore, in order to buy $100 
worth of gold in England the Americam merchant must pay $174 in the 
deprcrialed paper currency of the United Stales when gold ia quoted only 
■f «I.GO. 

When he brings that $100 worth of goods lo this country, in order t" 
reimburse himself he must sell it for $174 of our currency with frSigbC 
kImI duty superadded. 

The Government rctjuires that these duties shall be paid in gold. 
Tbe importing merchant, therefore, must purchase the gold with depre- 
eisted paper, paying for it the market pretniuni. 
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For instance, if the datj on the merchandise is 40 per cent, ad valorem^ 
or $40 on each $100 of value imported, he must add 60 per cent, to the 
$40, which is equal to $24. That sum added to the $40 is equal to $64. 
Thus, in order to pay a specie duty of 40 per cent, on $100 of merchandise, 
the merchant must paj in paper, depreciated in the ratio of $160 to $100, 
a duty of $64 or 64 per cent. To which is to be added the increased duty 
of 50 per cent, on the former rates, under the recent joint resolution, 
which would add $20 more to the cost ; but as that, too, has to be paid in 
gold and the gold purchased, there would be $12 more to be added, 
making $32. 

Now, let me demonstrate what it will cost in United States paper, 
depreciated only in the ratio of $160 to $100, to import merchandise 
costing $100 in England : 

First cost , $100 

Difference of exchange 74 

Duty of 40 per cent exchanged to paper 64 

Fifty per cent additional duty recently put on, exchanged to paper. . • 32 

Actual cost, exclusive of freight and other charges 270 

Deduct first cost 100 

Leaving additional cost in consequence of exchange, duties, and paper money. . . . $170 

Thus the consumers, in consequence of the depreciation of paper money 
and the duties payable in gold, have to pay $270, or 170 per cent, in 
addition to the cost, for every $100 worth of goods imported from England 
into this country. To this is to be added the freight and charges, and at 
least 10 per cent, profits to the importer. 

4. The elements of cost, therefore, upon merchandise imported from 
foreign countries into the United States, are : 1, the first cost abroad ; 2, 
difference of exchange ; 3, duty ; 4, freight, insurance, and other charges 
of importation ; and, 5, the importer's profits on all the preceding items, 
which we reckon at 10 per cent. 

5. At this point of cost the imported article comes in competition with 
the corresponding article of the home manufacturer in the American mar- 
ket. And the aggregate of the items above mentioned constitutes the pro- 
tection or bounty which the tariff system gives to the manufacturer. The 
consumers of the domestic article, of course, pay this bounty to the manu- 
facturer. This is now reduced to an axiom in political economy. It is 
as clear as the proposition that the object of a tariff for protection is to 
increase the price of the article. If this were not the case, who would care 
for protective bounties? Not the manufacturer, certainly. If not he, 
who then? 

6. Thus the system taxes the labor and capital employed in one class 
of industrial interests for the benefit of the labor and capital employed in 
another class of industrial interests. 

In order to demonstrate by facts and figures the truth of the foregoing 
propositions, I propose to take three descriptions of iron, namely : pig, 
railroad, and bar, showing the quantities imported, the cost in England, 
and the cost in this country in depreciated paper, with duties, freight, and 
importer's profits superadded. I omit insurance and other minor charges 
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of importation. I take the importations of 1861 as the basis of mj cal- 
culations, because I have not at hand the importations of later years. 
The principles upon which the demonstrations are made apply to the im- 
portation of all years. My calculations are also based upon gold at the 
rate of $160 in the depreciated paper currency of the United States. 
The rates of duty are those of the tariff of 1862, without adding thereto 
the 50 per cent, on those rates of the recent law, and without adding the 
increase proposed by the present bill. I take these different kinds of iron 
because the specific duty required to be paid upon each of them can easily 
be reduced to the ad valorem standard. Also, for the purpose of econo- 
mizing in figures, I will call the rate of exchange between England and 
this country 70 per cent, instead of 74, which will be more favorable to 
the manu&cturer. 

Pig Iron, — Quantity imported in 1861, 39,538}- tons ; cost $14 per 
ton ; duty $6 per ton, or 43 per cent, ad valor^my equal to 68 ner cent, in 
paper money. 

Cost m England $642,962 

Difference of exchange at 70 per cent 880,066 

Duty 48 per cent in gold, 68 per cent in pai)er 869,207 

Freight at $6 per ton V. .. 236,281 

Importer's profit 10 per cent on first cost, exchange, duty, and 

fipeight 166,846 

11,686,301 



Thus, when this quantity of iron, with its original cost, difference of 
exchange, freight, and duties paid, is offered in the market of the United 
States, it costs $1,685,301. At that point it comes in competition with 
the product of the home manufacturer ; consequently his protection, or 
bounty, is the difference between the first cost and the cost when the for- 
eign iron enters into competition with him in the home market. 

Let us see what that protection or bounty is : 

IVoni cost in our market $1,686,801 

Deduct first cost in England 642,962 

LeaTing a bounty on same quantity to the home manufacturer of. . $1,142,349 

or 210 per cent. 

Same calculation on a specie basis : 

Cost of pig iron imported in 1861 $542,962 

Difference of exchange at 9 per cent 48,866 

Duty at 48 per cent 233,409 . 

Freight at ^ per ton 236,231 

Importer's profits at 10 per cent 106,161 

$1,167,608 



At this point of cost, it comes in competition in our market with the 
article produced by the home manufacturer. 
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From its cost in our market $1,167,(M)8 

Deduct original cost abroad 642,952 

$624,656 

or 115 per cent. 

[Mr. Ck>x pursued a similar system of demonstration -with respect to 
railroad and bar iron, cotton and woollen manufactures, &c., a compendi- 
ous statement of which is placed in tabular form hereafter.] 

In these calculations I ^ave embraced only three descriptions of iron. 
The importation of iron it, all forms amounts to millions in value more, 
which comes in competition with the home manufacture of similar descrip- 
tions of articles. Thus my calculation fails to give all the enormous pro^ 
its realized by the home manufacturer on the article of iron. 

In order to pay those exorbitant profits to the iron manufacturers, 
labor and capital employed in other pursuits of industry must necessarily 
be taxed in corresponding proportion. 

" But we must have revenues. The war must not suffer for the want 
of money," says some one with more zeal than reflection. Now, wiU some 
adept in figures please inform me what proportion of this immense sum of 
$48,094*,548 realized by the home manufacturer on iron goes into the 
Treasury to support the war and pay the expenses of the Government? 
The whole revenue of the tariff on all articles is ijot much greater. The 
truth is, the revenue is not only lessened, the Treasury defrauded, and the 
people deluded by this clamor for bounties, but, by oppressive and unjust 
discrimination, one class waxes &t and rich out of the labor and means of 
another. 

If, then, this amount does not go for revenue, but is for the most part a 
bounty paid to the manufacturer by every consumer of iron in all its man- 
ifold shapes and uses, how can an increase of the duties on iron as pro- 
posed by the biU now before the House, be justified ? On pig iron alone 
the duty is increased by this bill from six to nine dollars per ton ; on rail- 
road iron nearly in the same ratio, and on bar iron much more ; and still 
the iron masters clamor for more. Does their clamor proceed on the 
principle laid down by Dr. Way land — ^Political Economy, page 147 — ^that 
*' when once a duty is imposed for the protection of a particular branch of 
manufactures, it is not long before home competition begins, ruin threatens, 
and a larger protective duty is demanded " ? Or is it because these iron 
cormorants, having tasted the sweets of inordinate gain, place no limit 
upon their insane greed? If I should fix the price of gold at 190 instead 
of 160 ; if I should add the recent 50 per cent, increase of the tariff to this 
protective bounty, or the increase proposed by the present bill ; I would 
be justified in fixing the average tax which the consumer pays to the 
manufacturer at over 200 per cent, on all kinds of iron ! Nor would our 
people then wonder, that whereas they once bought all articles into which 
iron enters at small prices, these articles are now enormously enhanced in 
price. Of course such articles as are increased in price by the increased 
value of the labor put on them, and into whicli little iron and more labor 
enters as an element of cost, are double their old prices. A hatchet which, 
before the tariff of 1862 and the paper money system, cost twenty-five 
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cents, now costa double. So with ploughs. A hoe that formerly cost but 
thirty-seven and a half cents, now costs over a dollar. Articles into which 
less labor and more iron enters are greater still in the ratio of increase. 
A keg of nails which in 1860 cost but $2.10, iy)w brings over $7 1 Every 
article of iron, from a bodkin to a boiler, from an anvil to an engine, from 
a buckle to a bUggy spring, from a hammer to a harrow-tooth, from a 
wood screw to a woman's hoop, from a steel shirt coUar to an iron steam- 
ship, all pay their tribute to the iron-makers of the United States, and 
particularly of Pennsylvania, who, as the annexed table will show, man- 
ufacture nearly three-fourths of the iron of the United States : 

JHff^ Bar and other 
rolled^ 

Kcw Hampsbiro and Vermont 8,224 1,170 

Haasachusetts 13,700 20,286 

Maine. 6,300 

Connecticut 11,000 2,060 

New York 63,146 88,276 

New Jeraey 29,048 26,006 

Pennsylvania 663,660 269,209 

Maryland 30,600 7,000 

Ohio 94,647 10,439 

Indiana 876 2,000 

Michigan 10,400 

Wiaconsln 2,000 

niinob 22,000 4,678 

Kentucky 23,362 6,200 

Virpma 9,096 17,870 

Tennessee 18,417 6,024 

North OMoHna 1,007 

Soath Garolina 276 

I 884,474 406,798 



The duties imposed upon cotton manufactures by the tariff of 1862, 
are so involved and intricate that it is impossible to reduce them precisely 
to the ad valorem standard without the aid of the amount of duties actually 
receiyed upon the amount of goods imported. That amount can be ascer- 
tained only from the Treasury Department of the United States. 

The duties on cotton goods seem to have been expressly devised to 
deceive and mislead the consumer, while giving a most exorbitant bounty 
to the home manufacturer. 

For instance, on certain classes of goods, specific duties, varying fix)m 
one and three-quarters cents, according to the number of threads in the 
square inch, per yard, are imposed ; and on other classes, namely, colored 
prints, spedfic duties, yarjing from two and three-quarters to five and 
OQe*half cents, and an additional duty of ten per cent, ad valorem per yard 
are imposed. 

ThiB complicated system of levying duties defies the intelligence of any 
man to unravel who is not engaged in the trade, or has not access to the 
custom-house returns at Washington. The present bill does not simplify 
but complicates still more this pernicious system of duties. 

lis obvious purpose is to deceive the consumer, and to give an unreason- 
able protection or bounty to the home manufacturer ; to tax and impoverish 
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the consumers, and to build up an aristocracy of manufacturers, residing 
mostly in Massachusetts and the other New England States. 

But one fact it cannot hide from plain people : that whereas three 
years ago our farmers' wives bought a yard of calico for ten or twelve 
cents, the same costs now frosa twenty-five to twenty-eight cents. 

Mr. Mallort. More than that. Forty cents at least. 

Mr. Cox. Well, this I know, that whereas a yard of muslin, three 
years ago, cost ten cents, it now costs forty-five cents. What could be 
once bought with two and one-third days' labor, now requires nearly four. 
Cofice, sugar, tea, and all the necessaries of life have not only been 
enhanced in their nominal price by the paper money standard, but really 
enhanced by the tariff also. But these taxes are patent to all. It being 
impossible to ascertain the precise duty imposed on cotton goods reduced 
to ihe ad valorem standard, it therefore can only be approximated. It 
probably ranges from 40 to 60 per cent. But to make a calculation on a 
basis most favorable to the manufacturer, I assume that the duties on 
cotton goods when reduced to the ad valorem standard would be 35 per 
cent., the ordinary ad valorem duty, when that form of duty is used, under 
the tariff of 1862 and the biU before the House. Upon this basis the calcu- 
lations arc made. 

In the preparation of these calculations I have taken unusaal pains. 
I have been aided by a distinguished statist, Edmund Burke, of New 
Hampshire, to whom the country is indebted for many valuable lessons 
in economy. But if any one questions the accuracy of the data upon 
which they are based, I present some actual transactions which confirm 
my conclusions. Below is the copy of a document showing the actual 
duties and charges paid at the Boston custom-house on a package of 
woollen goods and silk India-rubber fabrics imported from England and 
entered April 5, 1864. It is the account rendered to the importers by 
the brokers who transacted the business at the custom-house. The pack- 
age was marked B 77, and contained goods invoiced in Liverpool at £129 
2s. lOd, In reducing the sterling currency to Federal money, the invoice, 
for the sake of convenience, is called £130. 

Boston, April 6, 1864. 
Messbs. Babrt & Bbo. 

To Stone & Downek, Dr. 
Charges at Liverpool as per morgiiL 

To duty on one package, per Africa $254 10 

Permit $ 10 

Bond - , 80 

Custom-house charges. 62 

Cartage 76 

Wharfage 82 

Revalue stamp 1 16 

Commission 1 62 

4 86 

$268 96 

Premium on $260 80 at 80 per cent IITO 65 

" " 880at80 " 2 64 . 

178 19 

1482 15 



J 
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Actual eoMi of imparting the package above re/erred A>, cm eatimated by ihs importer:— 

Duty on B 77 |254»10 

Fragbt from Llyerpooi 22 CO 

Huuie Insurance 17 66 

$294 16 
PMmimn on gold and cnstom-hoiise charges 178 05 

$492 20 

AmoimtofinToice in romi<i numbers £180 00 

Datj and charges on spede basis in sterling, at $6 to Uie pound 90 00 

£220 00 

Bedooed to Federal money at the rate of $8 60 to the pound 1,760 00 

110 00 



$1,870 00 



It -win be seen that the pound sterliDg is estimated at $5 in American 

Sid, which is higher than the actual rate of exchange, that being about 
.83 to the pound ; and therefore it is most favorable to the manufac- 
turer. 

Thus the package of goods which cost £130, or $650 in gold (calling 
tho poond sterling $5), in England, actually cost $1,870 in the paper cur^ 
rencj of the United States, to import into this country, reckoning the dif-^ 
ference of exchange at 80 per cent, premium, as it was at the date of the 
transaction. Add to the cost in this country, at $1,870, the profits of the 
importer at 10 per cent., or $187, and the cost to the purchaser in our 
market is $2,057. At this point of their cost the goods come in compe- 
tidon with goods of the same kind produced by the home manufacturer. 
Thus he receives a protection or bounty on the same amount of goods 
($650) of $1,407, or 217 per cent, ad valorem I 

On the same operation, calculated on a specie basis, the results will 
be as follows : cost in Liverpool £130 =$650. Duties and charges £90= 
$450. Total cost in this country, $1,100. Add $110 for the profits of 
the importer— whole sum $1,210. Deduct first cost $650, and there re- 
mains $460 bounty to the home manufacturer on the same amount of 
goods, or 86 per cent, ad valorem I This transaction shows that the 
actual protection given to the manufacturers of woollen and India-rubber 
goods by the tariff of 1862 is more than double the rates assumed in my 
oakulation, under the heads of Woollen and India-Rubber Manufactures, 
which were 35 and 40 per cent, ad valorem. My demonstrations on that 
basis are sufficiently startling, although they fall far below the actual 

fkcL 

This single transaction demonstrates beyond cavil the immense gains 
which the manufacturers are making by means of a protective tariff and 
a depreciated paper money system. Is it surprising that they grow rich? 
Will it be a matter of surprise if the people should grow poor and poorer 
under the operation of such a cunning system of injustice and robbery ? 
The bandit baron who, in the middle ages, ravished his tribute mon»^ 
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with mailed hand from the innocent wayfarer, or the navigator of the 
riyfir which flowed past his castle, practised an honest system compared 
to the shrewd schemes of the present tariff system. 

Again, if it still be thought that my calculations are inaccurate, I Air- 
nish the House with another actual transaction. Messrs. Parker, Gan- 
nett & Osgood, large importers of seeds, &c., in Boston, have furnished 
the following statement of the cost of importing an invoice of seeds : 

Cost of seeds in England £40, exchange |4 85 $194 00 

Cost of bags and casks ^ . 24 92 

GonsuVs fees, &c 6 88 

War riskf with insurance 12 00 

Portage ^5 

Duties, 80 per cent., gold $67 60 

Premium on gold 46 24 

Permit 20 

Bond 40 

Stamps , 80 • 

Freight.. 21 45 

186 59 

Exchange on sterling, £40 161 24 

$636 88 

Thus it costs in the depreciated currency of this country to import and 
land in Boston $535.33 on an invoice of seeds costing Only £40 in En- 
gland, equal to $194 in the gold currency of the United States. Add 
the importer's profits at 10 per cent., $53.53, in the whole $588.88, and 
we have the cost in our market at wholesale prices, or 205 per cent, ad- 
vance on the first cost in England ! 

This transaction demonstrates that the profits of the home manufac- 
facturer, as I have calculated them, derived from the combined effects of 
a high tariff and a depreciated paper currency, are very far below the actual 
truth. Seeds do not come in competition with the home producer. 
Manufactured articles do compete witli the home manufacturer, and on 
those descriptions of goods imported, the duty is much higher than 30 
per cent. The statement above shows that under the present system the 
protection given to the home manufacturer cannot be less than 200 per 
cent., and in most instances a great deal more. The tables herein show 
that it is from 148 to 150 per cent ; but in most instances they omit 
freight, insurance, and other small charges ; and they are constructed on 
the basis of paper depreciated in the ratio of only $160 for $100 in 
gold. 

Another fact is to be remarked in connection with the statement above. 
The importation was a quantity of seeds for the benefit of the farmer and 
gardener. They are taxed a duty of 30 per cent, ad valorem^ payable in 
gold. In a table which I will hereafter insert, the House will see that 
all raw materials, dye stuffs, &c., used in manufacturing, are taxed with 
very low duties, and some are admitted duty free, rags, for instance, and 
some 71,000,000 of pounds of wool nearly free. This is justified by the 
speech just made by the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Morrill]]. 
Thus the tariff of 1862 discriminates in almost every particular in favor 
of the manufacturer and against the farmer. 
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How long will the class which 1 represent — the agricultural portion 
of the community, the class which possesses in the aggregate three-foorths 
of the capital of the country, who produce the greateat sharo of ita an- 
nnal income, and who pay the greatest portion of its taxes — submit to be 
despoiled for the benefit of the manufacturing classes under the specious 
pretext that it is done to stimulate the industry of others, and is necessary 
for revenne to put down the rebellion and save the Union ? 

EECAPITULATION. 



TaBi.! I. 
Showing the cost of sandiy articles imported ItDin abroad at tlie plaeo or importalloD ; 
tlie cost ia our muket at tbe poiot of compctitioD irilh tbe home mBDurBctore, ioclad- 
ing, original cost; diSercuce of eicbaage; freigbt, oa iron onl;; duties, and import- 
ai^B profits, and bounties on tbe same amount of goods to the home manufacturer iu 
dolEan : and ritca per cent., reckoned upon tbe basis of lbs standard gold curreocf of 
the Coiled States; 





Cnat >t F\tM or 


Co.tlnoarm., 


BouDlj to boms maoaJ^ 




eidiaagc, Ac 


IndollKS. 


■Hir 


'^^^^■. ::.-.■ : 

"bar, 

Cotton, mannfiicture of, . . 
"Woolien, mauufocturo of; . . 

Leather, manufacture of (tan'd) 

Boots and shoes, .... 
Soap and candles, .... 
ibidia-mbber goods, . . . . 


»643,S62 

1,85B,9T9 

8,306,300 

24,C4T,648 

3T,760,8Tl 

C0a,G49 

2,48r,592 

1,401,057 

(19,447 

108,958 

232,687 


$1,167,688 

3,019,287 

0,120,108 

33,041,867 

43,950,386 

811,512 

8,727,825 

2,219,273 

110,008 

172,579 

4+7,761 


i«24,7I0 

1,760,308 

2,7T2,e08 

14,804,21 a 

10,206,215 

801,970 

1,289,485 

818,210 

40,560 

63,620 

165,071 


116 
94 
80 
G8 
66 
60 
68 

6a 

58 
68 
68 




$04,0G6,52H 


$101,894,069 


$38,437,183 





These articles are selected because they come in competition with the 
largest classes of American manufactures. This and the following tables 
are reconstructed upon the basis of the importations of 1861, the census 
returns of 1860, and the rates of duty imposed by the tariff of 1862, 
reduced as uearly as tbcy may be to the ad valorem standard. I have not 
included the fifly per cent, additional upon previous rates imposed by 
ibe recent joint resolution ; nor the additional tariff of the present bill. 
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Showing tha cost of itiiidiy articles imported fVom sbroHl at the pl>e« of importstlon ; 
tbe cost in our mnket at the point of competition with the home miDnficturer, in 
eluding originBl oo«t ; diffarence of eichtnga ; freight, on Iran on); ; duties, *nd import 
fir's profits, uid bouDtlesou the suae imoant of goods to tbe home muiuEactnrer in 
dollars, (ad rates per cenL, reckoned on tbe buis of the papercarrencj of theUnitBd 
Sutes, deprecUted at the rate of onljr tlBO ia paper to (lOO in gold. 



,cL Includfiig 



Cotton, maniifacturo of, . 
"Woollen, laannfaoture of, . 
Paper, monuiiictare of| . 
Leather, manufectureof(tiui'd) 
Clothio^, nianufiuitiired . 
Boots and shoea, . . 
8oBp and candles, . . . 
Jndm-rabber goods, . . 



IG43, 
1,858,929 
8,356,800 
34,647,648 



2T,Ti 



0,371 



509,543 

2,437,692 

1,401,057 

6!>,«7 

108,958 

382,687 



^1,685,801 
6,385,773 
9,808,858 
61,274,040 
68,987,420 
1,266,720 
6,845,785 
3,483,651 
172,632 
370,856 



$142,349 
3,626,794 
5,947,568 
36,226,413 
41,337,049 
767.178 
3,4Oe,10a' 
2,081,594' 



164,906,628*158,377,794 |95.411,887 



Showing the mine of snadrr mauafactures produced In the United States in 18M, Ibe 
bounties received bf the name mnnufscturer under the tsrilT oriSAS, in ral« percent. 
— ' "le aggregate of orij^nsl value and boujities, reckoned according 







Bounty. 






TlIUB. 










^mX' 


In dollin. 


Bonnly. 




$ll),60(>,000 


115 


$33,425,000 


$41,025,000 


" bar and rolled,* . . . 


22,O00,0OC 


87 


18,140,OOC 


41,140,000 


Cotton, muniifacture of, . 


11 6,000, 00( 


58 


06,700, OOC 


181,700,000 




69,000,OOC 


58 


40,030,00C 


109,030,000 


Paper, rauntifnctcire o^ . . 


17,500,00C 


69 


10,325,00C 


27,825,000 


Leather (tanned) 


73,0O0.0O( 


63 


38, 160,00c 


110,160,000 


Clothing, Mianufacturedl, . . 


70,000,00( 


58 


40, 600. OOC 


110,600,000 


Boots and shoos, .... 


90,000,00t 


68 


62,200, OOC 


142.300,000 


Soap and candles, . . . . 


17,000,00( 


68 


9,860,00C 


26,860,000 


India-rubber goods, . . . 


5,729,900 


58 


8,333,342 


S,053,3« 




*497,729,!)00 




$303,753,343 ft800,483,34a 



* Amsge duty on iron— 
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TlBLB IT. 

Showing tbt TBlas of inDdr; muiarBctiireB produced in tbe Doited Sules Id ISEO, the 
bonutiea raceired byltie borne mouaracturer Duder the tariff of 1B62, in rules per ceoL 
nod io doUus, and tha aggregate of orieinal TOlue and bounties reckoned occoTdiog 
to tha pnper curreacy of (he United Sutes, depreciated onl; in the ratio of (ISO in 
paper l« tlOO In gold. 







Bounty. 


jStrtTOfTile 








Bo LIB I J. 










" bar and roUod,* . , 


{19,500,000 


210 


#40,950,000 


JOO,4GO,000 


22.000,000 


180 


39,000,000 


01,1100,000 


Cotton, mannfaetore of, . 


115,1100, OOC 


ua 


189,200,000 


384,200,000 




09,000,001- 


148 


102,130,000 


171,120,000 


Paper, maDQfacture of, , 


ir.GO0,OOC 


U8 


35,900,000 


43,400,000 


Leather (tanned), , . . 


r2.ooo,ooc 




100,800,000 


172,800,000 


Clothing manufactiirod, . 


70.000,00C 


148 


103,800,000 


173,000,000 


BooU and slices, , . . 


9o,oofl,ooe 


140 


184,100,000 


224,100,000 


So^ and candles, . . . 


17,000, 00( 


150 


36,600,000 


42,600,000 


India-rubber goods, . . . 






8,480,253 


14,210,162 




*497,T2!i,'J00 


$750,250,2=2 


*1,24T,620,152 



Eadmatod according to the standard gold cmrencj' of tha United States, 
on an aggregate value of $497,729,900 of tnanufactvirod goods of the de- 
scripdoD etattd in the foregoing taLlos, the home manufacturers, by rea- 
son of the difference in exchange, duties, and other espcn?os of importa- 
tion of foreign articles of the same kind, together with the importer'g 
profits, derive, through the agency of the system of protection established 
by the tariff of 18G2, an aggregate bounty of $302,753,342. 

The tariff and the other expeuBes of importation enable the borne 
mauufacturGrs to charge and levy upon the people of the United States 
tiiat cDormoiiB sum every year in gold ; supposing the manufactures of tbe 
y to be the same in amount as in 1860, and the tariff the same us 



If the rates are more, as this bill proposes to make them more, tbe 
Bum will be greater ; if less, it will be less accordingly. 

The population of the United States in 1860 vaa 31,445,080 sonls. 
Coaseqncatly the proportion per head of this enormous bounty exacted by 
iLe numufactnrers in gold is $9.62. 

Setimated npon the basis of the irredeemable paper cnrrency of the 
United States, depreciated only in the ratio of $160 in paper to $100 in 
gold, tbe aggregate bounty levied by the home manufacturers on the peo- 
ple of tbe United States on the same amount of domestic manufactures, 
namely, $497,729,900, is $750,250,252, or $23.88 per head. 

"When, therefore, I propose to amend this bill bo as to have these du- 
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ties payable iu the paper correney like other public dues, I intend, with 
full knowledge of its effect, to strike off at least $14.26 per head from 
the burdens which labor pays from its hard earnings to protect and pam- 
per the " splendid paupers" who are thus living upon the bounty of others. 
I intend to save from the grasp of the millionnaire and manufacturer, 
for the benefit of the poor man and consumer, the sum of $447,496,910 
on the rates of the tariff of 1862. If the people must pay bounty to the 
capitalist, is it not enough to pay it in the ordinary paper currency by 
which we are measuring other values ? Is it not enough to pay a bounty 
in paper equal to the sum of $302,753,342 now levied in gold upon the 
articles enumerated? Think of it I For the iron which we use in all its 
varieties of adaptation ; for the cotton we wear, whether printed or plain, 
in the calico dress or the shirting ; for the wool in blanket, carpet, or 
clothing ; for the newspaper, book, and pamphlet ; for the leather we use 
when tanned or manufactured into boots and shoes ; for the clothing we 
buy already made up ; for the soap and candles and India-rubber goods ; 
for these only, under our tariff of 1862, and not counting our recent in- 
crease or the proposed increase of this bill, wo pay as gratuity to one 
class of persons the enormous sum of $750,250,252. 

Will any one pretend that all this is for revenue? What I when the 
tariff does not raise one-tenth of that sum on all articles of importation I 
What, then, is this $750,250,252 paid for? Not for war, not for debts, 
not for expenses. Is it possible that we have to pay on some ten articles 
only, in paper money, $750,000,000 to get less than $5^,000,000 of 
revenue from them? Mr. Hays, comptroller of Chicago, with keen 
analysis, once showed that, by the tariff acts of 1846 and 1857, the 
people paid the startling sum of $338,000,000 to afford the Federal Govem- 
, ment a revenue of $54,000,000 ; and he prophesied that by the tariff of 
1862 the loss to the community would be still greater. How much 
greater is apparent from my calculations on the depreciated paper system 
and the increased duties of 1862 ! 

" What, then, do you propose ? To abolish all tariffs ? " Yes. Grod 
save the people from these indirect and insidious robberies ! In their 
name let such tariffs be abolished. Since you have begun on internal 
taxation, let all our revenues be thus levied. If you abolish the tariff 
of 1862, then, to pay the other taxes, you give to the people an increased 
ability to the amount of $750,250,252 on the few articles alone which I 
enumerated ; and how much more on all manufactured articles ! Abolish 
your tariffs, apd if your direct taxes arc unfair they are not unfelt, and 
can be speedily corrected. Abolish your tariffs, and let every interest 
stand undisguised before the law ; the farmer the equal of the manufac- 
turer ; the laboring man the equal of the millionnaire. No mask of indus- 
try over the features of capital ; no unjust discriminations ; no despoiling 
one class of labor under the pretence of stimulating another ; no unhealthy 
drugging of any one business by the robbery of another. 

But instead of mitigating, you propose to aggravate tliese oppressions. 
By your joint resolution the other day you have added to these onerous 
rates of 1862 fifty per cent. more. If this is not to be continued after the 
1st of July, we are at least to pay a large increase by the present bill. 
We are expected, we of the West, to pay our share of it — as I shall show, 
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l£p larger share — without murmur; because the wot, instigated by the 
Mrtion which rrflps most of these gigantic sums from OTir toil aDd sweat, 
demnniU our support ! 

Very well. For over two years we hove Bubmitled. But if we are 
to keep oa patiently in submiasiou, a few years will Bee all our resources 
si]cke<I Irnm us by tlieae vampires of tho Easl. If Iaspb must be raised for 
war or for debts, to pay for the peculations of scoundrels or for the patriotic 
jcrviec of soldiers, let them be levied directly, fairly, justly, that all may 
feel their operation, and tho burdens, aulBeieutly great for a whole people, 
may not be borne by a part, and that port which is the kaat able to bear 

The people are the victiraa of the joint robbery of a system of bonntiea 
the guise of duties, and of an inconvertible and depreciated paper 
tney under the guise of money. Is it a c.iu»c *of wonder that the 
tnanufoclurers accumulate wealth so rapidly, that they grow rich within a 
year if they were poor belbre ? This system is rapidly building up an 
arUtocracy, composed of manufacturers and gamblers in irredeemable 
piper money. In the same proportion it is impoverishing tho masses of 
the people. It is rapidly reducing them to the same level of destitution 
and di^rodation as tbat of the people of Europe. Only here it is woraei 
for here it is in combination with a depreciated paper-money system, which 
the arislocrata of Europe do not tolerate. This combination is rushing 
the American people along with headlong speed to inevitable ruin. In 
the name of the laboring peopleof my district and State, inbeholf of those 
the results of whose toil are thus lorn from their families to pamper wealth 
and arrogance, I protest against tbia system of oppression. In behalf of 
the poor men who work I'ram day to day in shop and field, from whose 
labor at last all these millions are wrung ; in behalf of those who cauuot 
■ad do not combine lo eobsidizc the press, fee lawyers, importune Con- 
gress : who cannot afford to take their little all from their families to pay 
•harp men for keen devices to " cheat by statute ; " in their behalf I do 
diallcnge the honesty and justice of these measures. 

Mr, Chainnsn, no man is now so wise and gifted that he can save this 
i>ation from bankruptcy. I believe the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
Uop.aill3 himself esprcsaod his belief in our ultimate ruin. 

Mr. MoRiULL. I ask tbo gentleman to yield to me to correct his 
remark. I made no prophecy on the subject. 

Mr. Cox. I am glad lo be put right. I so understood him. 

No borrowing syslem caa save us. The scheme of making green- 
backs a legal leader, which enabled the debtor to cheat hia creditor, 
th«rrby playing the old game of kingcraft, to debase the currency in order 
lo aid the designs of despotism, may float' us for a while amidst the 
flnctuaiions and bubbles of tho day ; but as no one possesses the power to 
repeal the law of the Almighty, which decrees (and as our Constitntion 
lULt eetablished) tbat gold and silver shall be the standard of value in the 
vorld, so tliey will ever thus remain, notwithstanding the legislation of 
Oongress. Congress may make paper the measure of prices, but it can 
ovrer make paper the standard of value. Such a paper system in con- 
nection with this tariS' will, sooner or later, crush labor in this country. 
Wtuit then? When our laboring masses shall hare bccomo sufficiency 
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impoverished bj this system, will not the transition from a republic to a 
despotism be easy? Will not that phenomenon of tjrannj, the armed 
soldier accompanying the tax-gatherer, occur here ? Does not the ques- 
tion of taxation, therefore, involye the problem of liberty? Does not 
this system, against which in its every stage I have protested, involve an 
enormous wickedness against the interests and happiness of mankind ? 

The present tariff system has been devised for the benefit of the 
manufacturer, at the expense of the people, and yet it does not really aid 
the Treasury. If it makes the rich richer and the poor poorer, then, by 
this concentration of wealth in a few, the less is the proportion of it whic^ 
will be paid into the Treasury. Sismondi, page 79, says that all returns 
show thiat the great amount of revenue is not paid by the rich, or even by 
the middle classes, but by the poor and those just above them. He holds 
that all attempts at taxation of luxuries have failed in productiveness* 
The state of the revenue depends mainly on the power of the poor to 
purchase the necessaries and comforts of life. Hence, any system like 
this, which aggrandizes wealth in a few, destroys the great resources of 
revenue upon which we are to depend at last for our credit and our 
safety. 

Again, as many of the duties are prohibitory, no revenue is derived 
from them, and the Treasury again loses. Under such duties, paper, boots 
and shoes, soap and candles. India-rubber fabrics, in fact nearly all the 
articles named in the foregoing tables, enjoy a monopoly in our market, 
while in many instances the tariff of 1862 permits certain articles used 
by the manufacturers to be imported either 'free or at nominal duties. For 
instance, rags free ; India rubber, raw, 10 per cent. ; lasting for ladieff 
boots and shoes and for soles, 10 per cent. In 1860, $904,852 worth of 
paper rags were imported duty free. These rags went into manufactured 
paper, and upon that amount of stock, duty free, the paper makers were 
permitted to charge their enormous profits. And so with regard to other 
articles admitted with slight duty for the benefit of the manufacturer. 

When the manufacturer produces an ample supply of goods for the 
home market, and has a large surplus for which he is compelled to seek a 
market abroad, it is just to exempt the raw material which he uses from 
duty, because he again carries it out of the country in the shape of manu- 
factured goods. In that case, it operates so far as a drawback. Such is 
the policy of Great Britain. But when the manufacturer has the sub- 
stantial control of the home market, through the agency of prohibitory 
duties, there can be no greater iniquity practised on the people than to 
permit him to tax his enormous profit upon the very article which the 
Government admits duty free, or nearly so. Is it not legalized robbery, 
more detestable in its enormity than the actual crime ? Yet the party in 
power have inaugurated a tariff system which authorizes and sanctions 
this very iniquity. 

The estimates from which I draw these conclusions cannot be precisely 
accurate. It is not assumed that they are. It is only claimed that they 
are an approximation to the truth. The most important element of error 
is the basis of the value of home manufactures in the census tables of 
1860, whether the actual cost or the price by wholesale in market. There- 
fore, in order to state the case in the most favorable form for the home 
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mannfacturer, I will assume that upon the basis of the depreciated paper 
cnrrencj of the United States, their profits or bounties are at the rate of 
100 per cent., or in the aggregate $497,729,900, or $15.83 per head of 
the population of the United States. 

To recapitulate. Rate of profit or bounty, reckoned upon the specie 
standard : $497,729,900, it is $302,753,842 bounty, or $9.62 per head. 
Paper standard : $497,729,900, it is $750,250,252 bounty, or $23.88 per 
head. Bounty at rate of 100 per cent.: $497,729,900, it is $497,729,900 
bounty, or $15.83 per head. 

It win be observed that the first estimate I make upon the present 
tariff is on a specie basis. On this basis, the taxation, or tribute to the 
manufacturer, is at the rate of $9.62 per head. My second estimate is 
made upon the same tariff and a paper-money basis depreciated in the 
ratio of $160 to $100. On this basis, the taxation or tribute is $23.88 
per head. My third estimate is upon the basis of allowing the manufac- 
turer to receive a tribute of 100 per cent. On this basis the taxation or 
tribute is $15.83 per head. These estimates are embodied in the three 
following tables, from which it will appear how the tribute is levied upon 
the various States : 

Table 1 {t^f)eeie bona), 

StaUi. Popnlatioti. 

Indiana 1,850,428 

• minois 1,711,951 

Iowa •. 674,918 

KeDtacky 1,155,684 

Kansifl 107,206 

mdiigaii 749,118 

ICimeaota 172,128 

IGifloiiri 1,182,012 

KebnuBka 28,841 

Ohia 2,889,611 

Wtoconsm 776,881 

Aggr^;ate 10,247,668 



Tabls 2 (Paper basis), 

Staies. PopuiaUon, 

Indiana 1,850,428 

imnds 1,711,951 

Iowa 674,918 

Kentacky 1,165,684 

Kansas 107,206 

liichi^m 749,118 

IGiiiieflota 172,128 

lOaaoiiii 1,182,012 

Kebcsska 28,841 

Ohio 2,889,4 1 1 

Wiaoansin 776,881 

Aggregate 10,247,668 



Perhsad. 


JHbuie. 


|9 62 


$12,991,117 


9 62 


16,468,968 


9 62 


6,492,668 


9 62 


11,117,680 


9 62 


1,031,821 


9 62 


7,206,467 


9 62 


1,656,832 


9 62 


11,870,966 


9 62 


277,860 


9 62 


22,606,096 


9 62 


7,463,976 


|9 62 


$99,682,416 


P&rhsad, 


2)r{buU, 


|28 88 


$32,248,220 


28 88 


40,880,928 


28 88 


16,116,928 


28 88 


27,697,784 


28 88 


2,660,079 


28 88 


17,888,818 


28 88 


4,110,297 


28 88 


28,226,446 


28 88 


688,628 


28 88 


66,867,622 


28 88 


18,628,038 


$28 88 


$244,718,278 
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Perk&ad. 


jyihute. 


$16 83 


|I21.877,2'76 


15 83 


27,100.184 


16 88 


10,683.872 


16 83 


18,294,477 


15 83 


1,697,821 


16 83 


11,868,468 


15 83 


1,697,070 


16 83 


18,711,250 


15 83 


456,558 


15 83 


37,034,459 


16 83 


11,282,196 


$16 83 


1160,193,116 



Tablb 3 {Bounty 100 per cent), 

Staist, PopulcMan. 

IndUna 1,350,428 

Illinoifl 1,711,951 

Iowa 674,913 

Kentucky 1,155,684 

Kansas 107,206 

Michigan 749,113 

Minnesota 172.123 

Missouri 1,182,012 

Nebraska 28. 84 1 

Ohio 2,339.610 

• Wisconsin 775.881 

Aggregate 10.247.663 

Thus, it appears from the preceding tables that the tribute which the 
eleven western States pay to the manufacture of the countiy, residing 
mainly in the eastern States, in consequence of the falsely called proteo- 
tive system and paper-money system of this country, is, as reckoned 

On the specie basis |99.682.414. or $9 62 per head. 

" paperbasis 244.713.728. or 23 88 " 

" basis of 100 per cent 160,193,161, or 16 83 " 

Whole consumption of the articles of manufacture named in the 
preceding tables three and four, including cost and tribute or bounty, is 
as follows : 

On the specie basis |25 46 per head. 

" paper basis 89 71 " 

" basis of 100 per cent 31 66 " 

On reflection, every intelligent man will perceive that, allowing the 
manufacturers at the rate of 100 per cent, profit on the various fabrics 
and goods enumerated in the preceding tables, $31.66 per head is not a 
large consumption to the people of the United States. The preceding 
tables and calculations develop the most astounding results. They show 
that a tariff system under the pretext of raising revenue for the use of 
the Government of the United States has, in this period of war when 
every dollar is needed, been so devised as to give the most extraordinary 
and unreasonable bounty to the manufacturing classes, in the case of 
many articles, virtually prohibiting the introduction of the competing ar- 
ticle into the country. 

PEOTECTED AND NON-PROTECTED STATES. 

From the facts which we have presented, and the tables showing the 
leading productions of the western States, it will be perceived that the 
States of the Union may be divided into two great classes — the protected 
States and the unprotected States. We speak in regard to their indus- 
trial interests. 

The manufacturing States, mainly the New England States and Penn- 
sylvania, are the protected States. The agricultural States are the un- 
protected States. 
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States tliat produce a ccmmodity in anch abundance &» to furoish an 
ample supply for home coDsomption and a large surplus for markets abrOlul 
can derive no bcuoGl from protective duties. 

Our Govenimeut might impose a duty on wheat and flour whii'li would 
be Absolutely prohibitory, and it would not increase lUe prices of those 
ordclea in Chicago or New York. Thus the agricuUuriil Stales derive 
DO protection from the duties imposed by the present torifT on articles pro- 
dnced t>f agricultural industry. The men who devised the present tariff 
knew that a duty on corn, wheat, tobacco, or cotton, was of no possible 
benftSt to the producers of those articles. They were only tubs thrown 
to Qte whale, put in the tariff for the purpose of deluding the ignoraat and 
nsreflecling with the mere pretence of justice. 

Mr- UoERiLL. 1 would like to nek the gentleman if he did not TOle 
here the other day oj^ainat the termination of the reciprocity treaty, the 
termination of which woold admit all the tigricultm^l products of Canada 
frco of duty, and if it is possible to levy duties upon those agricultural 
products without a termination of the trettty? 

Mr. Cox. 1 do not precisely remember how I did vole upon it, but I 
know how I ought to have voted. The question got a little complicated. 
I am for allowing the largest liberty of interchange possible. I never 
was afraid of buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest 
market I could tind. That is my doctrine, which I learned from a distin- 
gnished citizen of New £a);land. I have never departed from that doo- 
trine, and therefore I atn in Gavor of the largest reciprocity treaty i be- 
lieving tliat the larger it is the better it is for the mass of our people. 

Mr. MoRKiLL. How docs the gentleman propose to remedy the matter 
by having a treaty of perfect reciprocity and a system of tariff duties at 
Ihestune time? 

Mr. Cox. I propose to extend it to all other articles as soon as I can 
reach them, and to abolish all indirect and insidious taxation in the sliape 
of tariffs. 

Wicn interrupted 1 was showing that the tendency of llie present 
larilT system, and in fact of nil tarifls, revenue or protective, more or 
len is to drain wealth from the unprotected States and accumulatQ it in 
tlie protected Slates. 

It can now be understood why New England accnmulntes wealth so 
much morn rapidly than the western Stales. I know it is arrogantly said, 
** New England has mote intelligence, thrift, invention, and indostry." I 
need not deny that, and yet I can account for her immense gains on 
another principle. 

The in|crcst9 of New England, and especially of MassachuHetts, arc all 
eabjects of protection or bounty directly from the General Government. 
We have shown how her leading manufacturing interests are protected. 
Her fishing interests are also encouraged by a direct bounty from the 
Tnjasnry of the United States ; a half million, I believe it is, being yearly 
paid to the fishermen of Massachusetts as a mere bounty, a gratuity with- 
otit consideration. We in (be West ask and got no bounty for the wluto 
fieb of our lakes or the cat fish of our rivers. 

We refer more particularly to Massachusetts, for the reason that to her 
agency more than to any other ia to be attributed the civil war tvliicb now 
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devaatatea our country and threalena the destrnction of its clvQ mstilntioi 
and of republican liberty. That State has been the unceasing nnd i ' 
principled agilator, the fomenter of disL-ord between the secticaia, the d 
seminator of fanatical and dogmatical opinion, and ihe osgailanl of tJ 
constitutional rights of other Stales ; and has thus done more than I 
other States to bring our present calamities upon us. It i) 
fore, that we should consider how much she has been benefited by tl 
Union whose very existence she has put to such fearful hazard. 

It is proper also, in tliis connection, to remark thai while MaasocU 
eetts has been most beueliled during the present war by the agency of tj 
combined tariff and paper-money system, she has done llie le.isl to su]^ 
the war. Under the various calls for troops up to March I, 1864, Masaf^ 
chtisette has been reported deficient 20,5D2 men, a much lai^or number ll 
proportion to her population than any other State ; and in order to F 
her qnotas, instead of sending her own meddlesome and miscbievc 
citizeuB into the field, and exposing their precious persons to the hazat 
of camp and battle, she has ransacked almost every State in the Uuia 
and even Canada and Europe, for men, filling her regiments witlt worth 
substitutes and negroes. She is ooiniug money out of the preoioits bio 
of the land and the enormous waste of wealth in this terrible war, will 
Bhe takes care that her own blood shall bo preserved. She is the mi 
arrogant and mischievous State, the must selfish and timid in the v 
which her miachievoua propensities have provoked, and she has tl 
title of any of the Stales of the Union lo the favors of the Govemmont, 1 

Mr. Dawks. It la not only an old story, but it had its origin and w 
nnrsed into growth by the men who are now arrayed as rebels against 
Union ; and my friend from Oliio is but repeating their old and a 
charges, ground into impalpable powder by the truth long ago. 

BIr. Cox. I have heard the gentleman say that once belbre. I Ic 
my principles not from any one in the South, hut from Dr. Wayla 
known in New England and throughout the country as a good and p 
man ; and it would not invalidate his doctrines i£ Davis and Toom 
should repeat them from morning till night nnd from year lo year, 
would not prove the truth or falsity of his principles. If JeiTeraon D&l| 
should tell the gentleman that two and two make four, he would denyi 
Wbon Davis says that two and two make five, I deny it. Because ft a 
now in rebellion, when once here, stated the truths and facts in ecouoi; 
which I believe, while I disbelieve in secession, it does not militate agftlli 
these economic truths that he believes in secessioa. It is not relevantfl 
the argument for the gentleman to bring the heresies of secession beis f 
disprove the injustice of the protective system on tariffs, I know c 
abolitionists — among them Wendell Phillips — who are free-trade i; 
Does it follow, therefore, that Wendell Phillips is a disunioaiat? I k 
ho is a disunionist ; but for another reason, and not for that. 

Mr. Dawes- I am not troubling the gentleman with the inquiry oB t 
where he learned his principles. That ia a thing I have not the lea 
concern about. What I said was that his charges against New Eagiai 
were an old story, first taught by the men who plotted nnd are now <x 
iug on tlie rebellion, and the gentleman is but repealing them 1 
Where he got his principles will be a matter of (he least concern to ua ^ 
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pSngland, who have no dispositioa to follow them out or adopt them. 

e charges which ho briugH against New England to-day can be foimd, 

\ac verba, in the xpeeches of southern nuUiliera from John Calhoun 

I" down to the last of them who took hia leave of us in this House in 
t Congress before the present. 

Mr. Cox. That will do. 

Mr. Dawes. That is all I wani. 

Mr. Cox. Becaose John C, Calhouu and sueh men disfavored the idea 
of bonndeS (o munoTacturers, and also favor that of sceeHsion, therefore any 
oppoaitioD to bounlicB ta a fallacy like secession ! According lo that reason- 
isgt Adam Sniiih was a eeccssioniat ; and the great body of eminent men 
wbo bav« been true economists — Sismondi, McCullocb, Cobden, and in- 
cluding even the venerable Dr. Wayland — who have laid d^wn the doo- 
triiM which I have to-day advani^ed, most all be, regardless of the foolish 
.^BBclironism, tceetsioniali ! Such is the result of the sapient argumenta- 

B of the gentleman from Massachusetts. Daniel Webster himself advo- 
l free trade once for New England, and John C. Calhoon advocated 
lion. As Webster was for free trade, he was a secessionist, I sup- 

w ! The principles which I have applied to the facts stated do not de- 
pend upon who have announced them, but upon their truth. If those men 
in nrhellion hare firgued in favor of truth on one subject, am I to give it up ? 
If Ihf devil should tell the truth, am I to deny it? The gentleman him- 
self may ; but he yields to the devil when he does it. I do not ; therefore 
I do not yield to the gentleman. Neither is it true that I have copied in 
this argument the speeches of soutliem nullifiers in lup.e verba. No argu- 
ment on the tariff bas crer been made on the banis of the census of ISliO, 
and in uoiinection with and ia relation to our paper-mouey system. I 
redilure to say that these views are as new ns they are trjie. 

The CHAiEUAy (Mr. Schenck). The hour of the gentleman from 
Ohio has expired. 

Ur. MfLLOBT. I hope the gentleman will be allowed to conclude. 

UDnaimoos consent being given, 

Mr. Cox proceeded, as follows : 

It may not be gratifying to the gentleman, but I propose to prove all 
I nid, and shall exhibit, without fear of the charge of secession, the in- 
l«re«t« of Iklassachusetts whicli enjoy the protective bounties of the Federal 
Government at the expense of the people of other portions of the Uiuon. 

Capital invested and production of Massachusetts in the following 
msonfactures in 1860 : 

capital rncaltd. Prodne4iim. 

Cotlun* $33,300,000 (80,7(3,864 

Woollen 10,178,0*' 12,781,,'iH 

Lntbcrf 10,640,OCU 

tkoUtadauxe 11,169,277 4ft,440,ao9 

nsheritaf P,30(>,E42 

»B4,848,n7 (llB,60a,18B 

la »n maonfictiirra 188,000,000 268,000,000 

* CbUon mtmufuctured in New Hampehire, 

Vmied muolT in MussuchuBctla, should be 

ailiJMl 13.780,000 ld,S61,531 

t CaplUl Dol giren in Uie census tible. 
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In the above exhibit the House can see what immense interests Massar 
chnsetts possesses which enjoj protection and bounty, and why it is her 
Representatives are so sensitive when we of other States undertake to call 
her to account for her unrighteous gains. By applying the principle of 
calculation herein before applied to the manufacturing interests of the 
whole country, it can be ascertained how much in dollars and cents 
Massachusetts unjustly abstracts in the form of protective bounties from 
the people of the Union. Nor, in view of this exhibit, can any one be 
surprised that Massachusetts, located in a rigorous climate and possessed 
of a sterile soil, should accumulate wealth more rapidly than any other 
State. 

We close our view of the operations of the tariff and paper-money sys- 
tem by appending sundry tables showing some of the leading unprotected 
products, contrasting the New England and western States. Perhaps 
my friend from Massachusetts may ^ink before I am done, that the census 
was taken in Massachusetts by secessionists. 

Unpbotecied Pboducts. 

iMVpher. 

New England States %\ 2,099,896 

Western States 33,274,792 



Cai£k, 



Ktfw England iStatei. Sead. 

Maine 877,067 

New Hampshire 264,467 

Mossachusetta 279,914 

Vermont 864,917 

Rhode Island. 39,105 

Oonnecticat 241,907 



1,667,877 



In New England States 

Balance in favor of western States 



WetUm States. Head. 

Illinois 1,506,581 

Indiana 1,170,005 

Iowa 536,254 

Kansas 87,869 

Kentucky 886,059 

Michigan 584,267 

Mmncsota 119,006 

Missouri 1,168,984 

Ohio 1,669,880 

Wisconsin 612,866 



8,180,711 
1,567,877 

6,663,884 



Here Mr. Cox gave the same details as to these States on other arti- 
cles, of which the following is a 



BECAPXTULATION. 



Jfmo England Statee, 

Lomber, value $12,099,896 

OatUe, head #. . . 1,667,377 

Swine, number 322,697 

Slaughtered animals, Yalue.$16,927,442 

Wheat, bushels 1,466,011 

Indian com, bushels 7,664,661 

Butter, pounds 51,180,088 

Gheeeo, pounds 21,479,896 



Wettem States. 

Lumber, value 

Cattle, head 

Swine, number. 

Slaughtered animals, value. 

Wheat, bushels 

Indian com, bushels 

Butter, pounds 

Cheese, pounds. 



$38,274,798 
8,130,711 

18,498,828 
$78,663,587 
100,656,545 
462,012,098 
164,991,279 

80,615,403 
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Balance in/avor of Western BtaUe. 

Lumber, Tilue $21,204,898 

Cattle, head 6,663,834 

Swine, number 18,176,681 

Sbnghtered anunals, yalue |5'7,736,146 

Wheatj bushels 99,200,634 

Indian com, bushels 464,447,647 

Batter, pounds 118,811, 196 

Cheese, pounds 9,186, 107 

CtauyUatian of Staiee and Territories according to the Census of 1860. 
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KXktfmdStataa. 


Middle SUtea. 


Western States. 


Southern States. 


Facmc States. 


Maine, 


New Tork, 


Ohio, 


Virgima, 


New Mexico, 


New Hampshire, 


Pennsylvania, 


Indiana, 


North Carolina, 


Utah, 


Vermont, 


New Jersey, 


Michigan, 


South Carolina, 


California, 


Massachusetts, 


Delaware, 


Illinois, 


Georgia, 
Florida, 


Oregon. 


Bhode Island, 


Maryland, 


Wisconsin, 




Comiecticat. 


Disk Columbia. 


Minnesota, 

Iowa, 

Misftouri, 

Kentucky, 

Kansas, 

Nebraska. 


Alabama, 

Louisiana, 

Texas, 

Mississippi, 

Arkansas, 

Tennessee. 





Value of Cotton manufactured in 1860. 

New Engknd States |80, 801 , 686 

Middle ^tes 26,272,111 

Southern States 7,172,298 

Western States 1,891,987 



Aggregate $116,187,926 

Maflsachusetts $36,786,864 

Kew Hampshire (owned chiefly in Massachusetts) 16,661,681 

$63,897,896 



Iq consequence of the diminished supply of cotton, this branch of 
manafacture has considerably fallen off, but to what extent I have not the 
means of calculating. 

Value of Woollen manfaduree in 1860. 

New England States "... $88,609,080 

MiddleStates 24,100,488 

Southern States 2,308,308 

Western Statcn 8,718,092 



Aggregate $6 8,630,963 

Id Massachusetts $18,930,000 

Since 1860, stimulated by the diminished supply of cotton goods, the 
woollen manufactures of the country have been more than doubled. In 
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relation to the increase of the woollen manufactore in the United States, 
the Boston Shipping List, under date of December 11, 1863, thus re* 
marks: 

^* We have lately called atteiition to the rapid iDcrease of woollen machineiy, and the 
questionable policy of introducing woollen machinery into cotton mills now idle. The rush 
for woollens for some time past is starting up new mills in all directions. It is estimated 
that tiiere has been added within the past eighteen months about 1,000 sets, an inorease 
of 40 per cent., and manufiEicturers of machiuery are full of contracts for several months 
in advance. The above does not include the woollen machinery in operation in Pennsy^ 
vania and other parts of the United States, which was not less than 1,000 sets dghteea 
months since, and the increase has doubtless been quite equal to the increase in the New 
England States. The product of all the machinery is estimated at from $185,000,000 to 
1160,000,000 worth of goods per annum.** 

Value of Boots and Shoes made in 1860. 

New England States $54,767,077 

Middle States 22,588,291 

Southern States 2,729,827 

Western States 9,465,205 

Aggregate $89,549,900 



• 



In Massachusetts $46,440,762 

Valtie of Leather manufactured in 1860. 

New England States $16,888,871 

Middle States i , . . . 86,844,548 

Southern States i 4,074,496 

Western States 5,980,457 

Pacific States 861,469 

Aggregate $63,084,761 

In Massachusetts $10,854,056 

Value of manufactured Clothing in 1860. 

Whole amoimt $64,002,975 

For product of each State see Preliminary Report of Census for 1860, page 175. 

Value of paper manufactured in 1860. 

Amount $17,500,000 

Census Beport,' page 191. 

Value of Soap and Candles manufactured in 1860. 

Amount $7,000,000 

Census Report, page 191. 

Value of India-rubber Goods made in 1860. 

Amount $5,729,900 

Census Report, page 185. 
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DtaeriminatioM in favor of ihe Manufadurer, 

Articles used in nuumfacturing, with duty annexed, under the Tariff of 1862 : 

JSaUqfJHOif, 

Cowhides, raw 10 per cent 

"^ Emeralds 5 " 

Diamonds. 5 " 

Goatskins, raw 10 «* 

Dyewood, extract of 10 " 

Qems 5 " 

Hatter's far, cleaned 16 " 

LastiiKB for shoes, &c 10 " 

Somadi 10 " 

Hare skins, undressed 10 ** 

ffides, pickled 10 " 

" raw 10 " 

** salted 10 " 

Indlarrubber, unmanufactured 10 " 

«* milk of 10 " 

Ordiil 10 " 

Pig tin 15 ** 

Rdndeer skins, raw 10 " 

Babies 5 " 

Sieq[>-sldns in the wool 10 " 

Shoddy 20 " 

SOk 25 " 

Skms, pickled, 10 " 

«* dried 10 " 

" fur, raw or undressed 10 " 

" - kid, undressed 10 " 

Soda ash. free. 

Huriatic acid. 10 " 

Nickel 10 " 

Rags for the manufacture of paper free. 

Hair of alpaca goats and of other animals unknown, costing 18 

cents per pound 6 " 

Wool, where the yalue is less than 18 cents per pound 5 " 

Wool, in the skm 10 " 

This last duty on wool admits a large portion of the raw material used 
hj the woollen manufacturer substantisdly free. In 1863 there was im- 
ported into the United States 71,882,128 pounds, costing $12,290,630, 
ayeraging less than 17 cents per pound. The duty therefore on the 
quantity imported was about 8^ mills per pound. The wool is of a very 
fidr grade, although dirty. It comes directly in competition with the 
American wool-grower. It is a discrimination in favor of the manufac- 
tmer against the farmer. And upon this quantity imported the manufac- 
turer charges upon the consumer the enormous bounty which the com- 
bined tariff and paper-money systems enable him to charge. 

I have shown to what an enormous extent labor is being robbed by 
the unjust discriminations in favor of the privileged few. "We punish the 
robbeiy of one individual by another. We hang those who take human 
life with malice prepense. But what shall we say of a Government which 
robs one class by wholesale to gratify the avarice of another, or of a 
Congress which takes away from the laboring poor the *' means whereby 
they live," which is life itself to them? Even political economy, rising 
cot of its nnimpassioned logic into the higher sphere of moral science, con- 
templates the existence of* such outrages only to denounce them with in 
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digualion. That great and gooi] nian to whom I have referred, and from 
whose lips I learned ihc lessons of pojilical economy and moral Bcienoe, 
Dr. Waylaad, thus analyzea, reprehends, and piclures the eonseqiw 
of each oppreflaivo legislation as that now proposed. He mys: 

" The right of prapert; dikj be viotftlod bj societj. It soroulimcB hnppenc llial ■ 
□r goTcmment, nhioli ia Its u^ent, Itiougli it muj proveat tbe iofilctioa of w ' 
indlriduBls upoD individiuU, is IladT by no means averGG to InfliMlng wrong oi 
the right of iodividuala. This is done whsre Govenuncnis adm upon the propi 
dividBslB b; mere arbilnrT act, a form or lyronnj with which all the utSonfl of a 
were ot old too well acqaainted. It is also done by u^jiipt l^lslation ; tbit If, wf 
gielators, bow well 80 ever chosen, enact uiy'uat laws by which the property of k | 
of the whole U unjustly teien »wBy, or nnjuatly sobjECted lo oppressive laialion. 

" Of all Iha destnicdre agencies which can be brought la bear opoa prodiu^oa, try 
br the most fnlat is public oppression. It drinks up the spirit of a people by tnfiicliiig 
wrong Ihroujih means of an agency whicli was created for Ilip sole purpose of pnsientii^ 
wrong, and whicli was intended Ut be the ultimate and falthfUl refug« of Ibe friendl«ah 
When tbe antidote (o evil bccomee the source of ecil, what hope for man is left ■ Wbea 
■odety itself bi.-Is tbe eiample of peculation, what ehall prevent the individuals of tbo to- 
defy from Imitating that eiample ! Hence, public ii^ustice is always (he proliGc poiest 
of priraU viDl«noc The result ie that capital emigrates, production ceasee, and a nalisB 
cither sluks down in hopeless despondence, or else the people^ harassed bevoud enduiaSM 
and believing ibat their condition cannot be made worse by anv cliange, ntsli into tdl tlu 
borrorB of dvil war ; the social elements are dissolved ; the sword enters every house j 
tbe holiest lies which bind men together are severed: and do prophet ran prcdiotatte r\ 
beginning what will betiie end." — IVaj/lami'i Political Bonomg, p. 110. 
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From the same wise source I have been taugM that ware may! 
the most enterprising and induslrioua nation always poor ; and tlia^ 
Great Britain not expended in wars the incalculable sums — almost e , ^ 
lo our own expenditures — which the pitsC hundred years might otherwise 
hayc added to her operative capital, Ihere would hurdly have remained 
the recollection of ^overly on her shores. 

We are pursuing her career, with this difference, that in war we are 
our own enemies i while we are exhausting our foe wo are exluiuetuig 
ourselves. We are approaching the abysses of poverty, therefore, ineoti- 
ceivably faster ihan ever England did. 

No scheme was ever before devised in this or any other eounliy so 
sure to accelerate a. nation to its downfall as the present and proposed torifll 
No sclieme ever operated so tboronglily and rapidly to transfer wealth 
from the pockets of the many lo those of the few ; from the hands of 
labor lo the coffers of capital, and that, too, without a particle of con- 
sideration. If this system ehall continue in operation even for the email 
period of five years, it will change the whole face of society in this couik> 
try ; oor can 1 fail to see that the rich, who are rioting in the honest g»!ttB 
of the poor man, may share with the poor the horrors of that futoro. If 
io (his noce happy and prosperous land, poverty rises wilh its ghastly mul- 
tiUides, lo cut the throat of wealth and then gash itself in the wild ia^ 
patience of its uwn hard fate, let the authors of this war and its unequal 
burdens bear the crime and curse, and seek such mercy as Heaven mw 
grant lo those who despoil the poor for the gratification of their unhol- 
lowed avarice. Gradually we are approaching that terrible future. This 
iniquitous tariff system is accorapliiihing the results aimed nt by the lead- 
en of old Federalism — the distinctions of classes, the subjugation of IsbW 
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^tol, ihe degradalion of the masses, and the inaugnralion of a coa> 
fkted and alroog GovemmcnI. 

^ncu, euid I not Irulj- tiiat lliis question involved the problem of lib- 

WfyT For tlie parly in power, in addition to their oppressive taxation, 
itnke at the indiridiialily and independence of the States — the great dif- 
tiaclive sad conservative feature of oiir national system, and which is 
absolutely essential lo ibe preservation of the liberties of the people. 
They have eatabliahed a paper-money banking system, under the uontrol 
of the G«iiCTal Govemmeot, whieh concentrates power in the Adminis- 
tration for the time being, and gives it control over the properly and pe- 
cnofary interests of the people. They exjiend the people's money without 
acraplt! or stint, never listening to the suggestions of ccoaomy nor the 
admonJlioDs of prudence, nor heeding the sufferings which follow from 
die bnnJecs of taxation. Here they vote appropriations for every con- 
Qbiiable project, constitntional or not. They squander Uio public lands, 
one of the sources of revenue which can help to relieve the people from 
tUAlioo, on every conceivable project suggested by speculation. They 
hoMly and ehamelesaly briqg the power of the national Government, both 
dvil and military, in conflict with the freedom of elections and the liberty 
of the press. They virtuaUy suppress these great franchises of the Ameri- 
can people, la short, the party in power has inslitatcd a crusade of per- 
fidy against the inftitutiona of the country and the liberties of the people, 
which tbey preach with exulting and shameless audacity, on the pretext 
of preserving the Union. 

As the proper concomitant of these acts wo Iiave this tariff system, 
whidi is to be thmst on the patience of a hitherto long-forbearing people. 
Vill they meekly bow to this new burden? It may be that there is no 
ntnbulive justice in Heaven. We cannot, however, yet believe that the 
ftlmiglity Ruler of nations has abandoned our bicediag country to the 
o^rice and wickedness of the leaders of the party in power. Despotic 
thrones, supported by absolute authority, have in the lapse of time been 
ehaken and have fallen before the wrath of the Supreme Avenger, mani- 
bMed throngh the awtui might and passion of outraged peoples. Snch 
f leaeoD of history. Warned by snch examples, the men now in 
f io this country need not hope to escape that retributive vengeance 
f tbeir crimes against our country and constitutional liberty so justly 



I dio Sd day of March, 18G5, Mr. Cox introduced a measure to di- 
e Committee of Ways and Means ; and briefly pointed out the im- 
s involved in the financial questions which the war had pro- 

k relation to the division of the Committee of Ways and Means, I 
■ to Bhow the imporiance and immensity of the labor imposed upon 
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that committee, with a view to a diyision of the labor. We divide the 
Ways and Means into three committees. The Ways and Means are still 
preserved, and their fiiture duty is to provide ^^ ways and means," that is, 
raise revenue for carrying on the Grovemment. This includes, of course^ 
the tariff, the internal revenue, the loan bills, legal-tender notes, and all 
other matters connected with supporting the credit and raising money. 
The amendments confine the duty of the Committee of Ways and Means 
simply to ways and means. That was their original and proper sphere. 

The proposed Committee on Appropriations have, under this amend- 
ment, the examination of the estimates of the Departments, and exclu- 
sively the consideration of all appropriations. I need not dilate upon the 
importance of having hereafter one committee to investigate with nicest 
heed all matters connected with economy. The tendency of the time is 
to extravagance in private and in public. We require of this new oom;- 
mittee their whole labor in the restraint of extravagant and illegal ap- 
propriations. 

As to the Conmiittee on National Banks and Currency, that is not 
necessarily connected with the other committers. They have a different 
province. They have in charge all the banking interests of the country. 
These interests are so connected by the relations of exchanges and ciir> 
rency with bank issues and banking capital in the States, that it is as 
mu(^ as one committee can well do to study these questions properly. It 
is utterly impossible in the present condition of our finances that one 
committee can do all this labor, and do it as well as these interests de- 
mand. The Committee on Rules do not by this measure mean to cast any 
reflection upon the Committee of Ways and Means. They have labored 
faithfully, but no set of men, however enduring their patience, studious 
their habits, or gigantic their mental grasp, when overburdened with the 
labor incident to the existing monetary condition of the country growing 
out of this unparalleled civil strife, can do this labor as well as the people 
have a right to expect of their Representatives. Therefore we propose to 
divide the labor of the Committee of Ways and Means. We would not, 
and could not if we would, dim the lustre of their names, or depreciate 
the value of their services. I think that they have been well selected by 
the Speaker. They do not need any compliment from me. It is hardly 
necessary to mention them in order that the House may recall their con- 
spicuous ability, their indefatigable industry, their abundant information, 
their legal talents, and their knowledge of finance. 

Each member of the Ways and Means has his specialty — each 
Olympian ; and as Spenser describes the gods, 

** Each easy to be known by his own visnomie, 
But Jove above them all by his great looks and power imperial.** 

And yet, sir, powerfully as the committee is constituted, even their 
powers of endurance, physical and mental, are not adequate to the great 
duty which has been imposed by the emergencies of this historic time. 
It is an old adage, that "whoso wanteth rest will also want of might;** 
and even an Olympian would faint and flag if the burden of Atlas were 
not relieved by the broad shoulders of Hercules. 

I might give here a detailed statement of the amount of business 
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tbrowa upon tliat committee sines tho commcQcemeDt of the war. Bat I 
prefer lo append it ti> tuy reiuarks. Whereas before the war we ecarcoly 
expendei] more tLun 170,000,000 a year, uow. during tie five seasiooH of 
the laat iwu Cunp^sBes, there hna been an average appro priatioii oT at 
least 8800,000.000 per session. The statement which I hold in my hand 
shows thai during the lirat and extra eession of the Thirty-seventh Con- 
gress tUeix' came appropriation bills from the Curamitlce of Ways and 
Meonit amounting to 1226,691,457.90. I say nothing uow of the loan and 
other fiaeal bills inuuiating jrom that committee. During the second session 
of that Congresa bill* were reported to the amonnt of 8883,020,987.14 ; 
and during the kat session of that Congresa 8972,827,829.90. During 
th* first session of the Thirty-eighth Congress apprppriotion bills wore 
reporCud amounting to 8768,124,021.94, and during the present scesion I 
suppose it wonld be a fair estimate to take the appropriations of the last 
setaiOD of the Thirty-eerenth Congress, say $000,000,000 1 

Tlwise are appropriation biils alone. They are stupendous, ond but 
poorly symbolize the immense labors which the internal reveDuo, lorifi', 
and loan bills imposed on the conjmittee. Neither do they represent the 
actual appropriations ; for the House has frequently increased these bills 
enonnously. The aggregate of these appropriation bills reaches the 
■utouoding amount of 83.770,673,296.97, or nearly four thousand million 
hilars ! For the army alone the appropriation bills during the post five 
•eoaiuns arc over three thousand millions 1 And this business of appro- 
priations is perhaps not one half of the labor of the committee, lliere 
BM? "rartous and important matters upon which tliey acl, but upon which 

■' r fpport. Their duiios comprehend all the voned interests of 

Slates; every element and branch of industry, and every dollar 

I value. They are connected with taxation, tariffs, banking, 

. iiiid ramify to every dbre uf the body-politic. All the springs 

of r.-.>nlili and labor are more or less influenced by the action of this 

Thi-'ir responsibility is immense, and their control almost 

er the necessities, comforts, homes, hopes, and destinies of the 

All the values of the United States, which in the census of 1860 

e 194) amount to nearly seventeen thousand million dollars, or, to bo 

t,J16,159,6lG,0C8, are affected by the action of that committee, even 

I their action is approved by the Houee. Those values fluctuate 

T (he head of the Ways and Means rises in his place and proposes 

The price of every article we use trembles when he proposes 

or a loan bill, or any bill to tax directly or indirectly. In Ion 

n these values increased at the rate of more than one hundred and 

Uy^ix per cent., adding in one decade 88,925,481,011 to our real 

i penoual property. Since this war began these values have been. 

1 upon to give credit and cash to the Government, and so drawn 

It one-hulf of tlie increase and one-fourth of all of these values are 

jr practically under mortgage. Can one conULittee properly pass 

i til* immense interests thus hound up, and reaching dowu U> other 

Not only every food of land has now to sustain its living 

L, but it has to sustain soldiers in the field and sailors on the sea, 

wfco are not producing, but destroying, what is wrought irom the soil. 

Kay, more, it has to pay its tribute to the creditor of the nation, not only 



imporiol o 
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in llie present, but fo the inheritor of our Dational bocds. The laborer 
who worka now liia ten hours per diem, must work four hours more for 
the creditor of the nation. Thus is our nation being oTcrburdcDed b; tlie 
legislation of to^ay ; burdened for the present tind for the future. Is it 
not best to give every facility for the crystallization of the wisest financial 
policy? And does not this measure assume greater importance because 
of its far-reaching efiects upon our finances and our future? Without 
diacueaing the wisdom of our present system of finance, is it not importaat| 
in this day when these debts are growing, to have the system as neaHy 
safe and just as possible? Have wo not already, like other nations, 
instead of. providing for the principal, provided only for the interest of 
these great debts? What follows? That money borrowed, being obtained 
without sweat or sacrifice, is spent lightly, without economy or coroi 
Dr. Arnold well aaya, that " a revenue raised at the expense of poateri^ 
is sure to be squandered wastefully. Waste begets want, and the sums 
raised by loans will commonly be large." If that be true, is it not a cogent 
reason for the separation of the old committee which borrows from the 
committee which pays? One will be il veto on the other ; and sometluag 
of economy may be gained, and something of extravagance restrained. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to discuss this change of our rules 
in its details. But is there not a necessity for some change ? Is it not 
wise to divide such labors as have been described? Who wishes to 
overwork any set of gentlemen in this or any future Congress? There 
ore gentlemen who will be in the next Congress when this change shaD 
take effect, who will be glad to share with the old committee the 
eolation of these financial problems. These problems are soon to 
agitato the country above all other queationa. Peace and war depend 
upon them. They rise higher than pence or war. They rise hi^ur 
than the Ircedom and slavery of the tilacks. Perpetual aod enor- 
mous debt is slavery for body and mind. Hence the interests con- 
nected with these economical questions are of all qucsdons those most 
momentous for the ftiture. Parties, statesmanahip, union, slabitily, all 
depend upon the maimer in which these questions are dealt wiili. Shall 
the larifi^ bo one of bounty or of revenue only? Shall a Chinese poiicy 
ward ofi' all foreign interchange from our shores ? Or shall prolectioo, ao 
long abandoned by the ecIentJiic and practical men of our generation, ba 
again introduced into oar economy ? Shall taxes be levied equally on the 
rich and poor? Shall the funded debt of this nation be paid to ilje few 
in gold by the sweat of the many? Shall labor be held in thrall and 
branded as the serf of capital? Shall one interest or section be pam- 
pered at the eipense and poverty of another? Shall wo forever buiy 
■and keep buried the symmetric system of a gold and silver currency, as 
the standard of the Constitution and of nature, under the lusli growth of 
greenbacks and paper promises? When this war shall end, and tho 
present intlalion has collapsed; when the "stocks on hand" of nmw 
chant and capitalist shall have suffered in the wreck of credit and cradi 
of paper money ; when " settling day" shall come and the merctricioiifl 
splendors of fictitious wealth shall fade ; when the diamonds of tf>4B.y 
shall become Ihe paste of to-morrow ; when speculation shall no longer 
flaunt its upstart pretension in the face of merit and modesty ; when a 
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common ruin shall ingulf both poor and rich; when the gilded vessel 
gliding so smoothly over this smooth summer sea of delusive prosperity 
shall meet the '' whirlwind's sweepy sway ;" then who will direct the 
whirlwind and who temper the storm ? Why not now, in the present, look 
these dangers in the face, and by prescience avert them? As an adjunct 
in this work, let these finance committees have time and opportunity to 
do their work, and then it may be well done. This can only be done by 
a division of their labor as proposed by this amendment. Whichever 
party deals by these question^ most nearly in the interests of labor — ^the 
procreant source of all wealth and taxes — that party will have and keep 
the ascendency in the political control of the Government. 

5 



n. 

SEDITION IN THE NORTH. 

Impabtial history will not fail to record the efforts and doctrines of 
those who held to the supremacy of a higher law than the Constitution. 
Although a resuscitation of such discussions may seem inappropriate, they 
have their lessons. I insert a series of speeches, mostly in the ad homi- 
nem vein, upon the lawlessness engendered at the North. Such conduct 
provoked its like. Some of those speeches have the dramatic form of 
quick and earnest colloquy. The sentiment which originally antagonized 
with the fugitive slave law, never flagged till its repeal in 1864. These 
speeches show the progress of the Republican party from the time it gave 
a faint and echoless voice against the Federal statutes as to slavery, until 
its antagonism became defiant and successful. 

The first running debate, in which these tendencies of the Republican 
leaders were developed, was on the occasion of an attack by Mr. Giddings, 
on the 15th of January, 1859, on the Democratic party for its complicity 
with the slave trade. In this debate he called out his younger colleague, 
whom he had accused of " skulking behind the bush." I pressed him on 
the question of negro suffrage in return. He was not ready to answer 
then, as he expected to be a candidate for Goveruor. Avoiding and still 
avoiding the questions propounded as to allowing negroes to vote, the col- 
loquy ended thus : 

Mr. Cox. Answer the question, sir. The gentleman talked about my 
hiding under the bush. Let him come out, if he dare, from his covert. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GiDDiKOS. I say that I do not interfere in this question as to 
superiority between the Democrats and the negroes. 

Mr. Cox. He talk of his Democratic colleague skulking imder the 
bush I He dare not answer my question. I will not press the gentle- 
man further. My respect for him will not allow me to put him to the 
torture further. He never could get the nomination for the governorship 
if he had answered my question categorically ; and I am anxious he should 
be nominated. [Laughter.] 
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I Mr. GiDDiNGS. So far as the Dcmocralic party ia conconii^i], I repeat I 
^ 1 judge the Africaoe hy their intelligence and virtue. I du not enter 

9 the quarrel between them with the Republicans. I do not ntea 
t them on aa equality with the Rtpublicnns. 

iHr. Cox. The genlleman doee not answer my question, 1 Uiercfore 
^ Dot press hiui further. AH that I nished was to put the Di'mucratic 

■jT right in regard to ttiia matter of alavcry; and tliey are right on it, 

g liieither an Buti-sleivery nor a pro-slavery party. The genii em an niay 

BiHl ftod j^t the nominallos for lite governorship, and make his atliancn, 

^e eaa, in northern and southern Ohio, and we will meet him at 

mlt is enough to say that Mr. Giddings never became a candidate for 
He was lectured by the Anti-Slavery Standard for not being 
t courageous in this dcbalt; for the right of the negro to vote. But 
it until his decease to advocate his radical notions. He was 
Bretumcd to the 36th Congress. Subsequently, on the 9t}i of February, 
u, Mr. Cox had another running debate with the successor of Mr. 
Dcas, in which (far loo harshly) he characterized the ruinous efiect 
r. GlDDmas's political views. This debate is thus reported : 

NOBTHEBiN NULI-iriEBS. 

. Cox. I was surprised that my colleague from the Ashtabula 
, at the (^inclueion of his attack upon my colleague (Governor 
7<iBWiN ) , should have attacked mc. Why ho did so, I know not ; unless 
it he fri'Qi the fact that I asked him a question in explanation of his argu- 
mmi ubuut incendiary publications to provoke insurrection. I asked him 
ibu qucjiiou, whether or not he was in favor of suppressing all such pnb- 
lioRUiiiis as the Helper book and Theodore Piuker'e programme, published 
>a the. Tribune, for the robbery and murder of maaters by their slaves to 
f'liUim tlicir freedom? The gentleman did not answer the question. He 
ivailrj i( ; for be knew that he represenled a constituency who are con- 
Rdnsllv' pretiching and publishing that very sedition of which my colleague 
[Hr. CoRwnf] comphtined, and of which he [Mr. Hutchins] is the do- 
fender, and of which John Brown was llie exemplar. The gentleman 
MMf, when he covered bis attack upon Governor CoRWiN by his attack 
IfsD me, that be represented some of the very men who bad been engaged 
■O niitii upon their neighbors' lives and property. I cannot, sir, fail to 
1 niiiBiuhcr that bis sensibility about certain disclosures that have transpired 
ii'ii to the Kepublican executive of Ohio, in refusing to deliver to 
;i such miscreants, is no doubt caused by the fact that some of the 
i -I iind rascals of John Bro«-n's conspiracy bad a protecting segis 
.'ijuspiring treason of hia own districl. I slate these facts openly, 
^ in niy place, because they are wrongs, and with a view to their rem- 
miy proper measures. But, eir, I wanted to call attention especially to 
ngenerous attack upon myself. I did not expect it from the gentle- 
He said 1 was always very busy in the House furnishing facU — yes, 
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/acta, sir — for SoDthern membeTS U) nttack the North here. I would^ 
him Ui Dame the Southern man to whom I furnished Tacts, in td 
or for the purpose stated. Name him, if you can ! I will patiae for M 
to name one. 

Mr. IIuTCBiKS. I thiak that when the gentleman from Virgiiiia, 1 
Leare, was discussing the conduct of Governor Dennison — ^^__ 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir ; I was about lo ret'er to that. I asked the prm* 
lege of Goyeroor Lease to take the floor ; and in my place I gave tho 
/aeU to the House and the country, and not to Goremor Leake ; 1 gvn 
thein with a view to the proper remedy, and from no other motire. I 
meet llieso issues openly, here and elsewhere. I stand here with u duty 
to the whole country, I speak nilt alone for my own district and my 
own Slate. But when I have information that the Constitution and laws 
have been violated anywhere, and that gross wrongs have been done to 
our own mother State of Virginia and our own sbter State of Kcniacky, 
I will never hesitate, both here and at home, to denounce the unthitbral 
men, even though they do disgrace the State of Ohio. [Applause in the 
galleries.] The gentleman undertakes to acknowledge that I am a Union 
man. What an admission lo come from the successor of Joshua K. 
Giddings I [^Renewed applause.] How refreshing from a man like m/ 
colleague, who was nominated and elected because he was more radical 
than Mr. Giddinga himselfl Mr. Giddings could teach insurrection. 
We know how he taught it here for twenty years, lie could organixo 
conspiracies in the gentleman's district, for the purpose of attacking the 
officers of the law and defeating ils execution — not stopping at murder to 
accomplish such designs. He could advise the "shooting down as pirates" 
of of&eers engaged in executing the laws of the United States. If Hr. 
Giddings, who had no scruples as to murder in defeating the law, was left 
at home, how far would the gentleman go, wlio superseded Mr. G iddinga, 
because he was more ultra and reliable than Mr. Giddings ? 

Mr. HcTCHiss. Toward Toy colleague, personally, I entertain no 
other feeling than that of kindness. Against his political acts I have had, 
and now have, some Utile criticiam to make ; because, on every possible 
occasion that he could get the ear of this House, he has seen fit lo de- 
nounce my constituenlE aa enemies to the Union, and as abettors of the 
raid of John Srown. He even brought agamst the judges of the Stale 
the charge of singing the Marseillaise on the bench ; and also against (lie 
citiseas of the West«m Reserve the same charge of singing the same 
patriotic song — through their noses. [Laughter.]" 

The gentleman has made an attack upon Mr. Giddings. He needs no 
defence from me. His acts in this Uouee for twenty years will stand the 
test of critidsm now and herealler. Attacks ore frequently madi; upon 
him by members here ; and I will only say, that his name will be remem- 
bered with gratitude when the names of those who assail him are foi^ 
gotten. 1 deny that he has countenanced insurrection on this floor or 
elsewhe re. 

Now, this is all that 1 desired to say. I am willing that my consttt- 
nenls shall stand by their record, shall stand by their position. I wiQ 
stand by mine. I am in favor of the Union as it is, and as our fathen 
gave it to us ; but I do not think it can be preserved by sacrificing those 
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r principles on which it is based. If tlie ca-uan of liberty ie to bo 

iay«4l and crncifled in the year of grace ISiil, I tniBt that tlicro will 

tile found among its aposllos a betrayer imd cmciSer. 

Hr, Cox. The last remark of the gcntlenian sliowa just where he is. 

ile saya be is for the UnioD, but with ftn "if and un and;" qualifying his 

remark willi tbc phrase that be is only for tlie Union, "if liberty be not 

I." He knows, or ought to know, that the Union is the only 

dof liberty. But he means, if he Eneana- any thing, that, if there be 

Erin the Government to crush out slavery, either in the Territories 

B StWes, then he is for the Union ; but be is not for it, if it does not 

t power. He is not for it, unless be can make it the insti'ument 

■- fonftticism. I say tliat I am for the Union, without qualification 

tdition, now and all the time. I will do what the gentleman will 

~d and compromise niach for its salvation. The gentleman said 

I speech a while ago, that I would be for the Union provided the 

ufalican party should be crushed out. I do not know, Mr. Speaker, 

(bat it may l>c necessary to roll the Juggernaut car over this Repub- 

I ftsty to save the Union ; but I would even be willing to ^ve a 

B <rf' power for flAy years to that party, if I could see that it would 

Et the Government on principles like those of my colleague (Mr. 

Dl). which would preserve the Union. I would bo willing to snr- 

r ^irty supremacy, if thereby we could keep tlie old stars and stripes 

ng over the national Congress. (^Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, there are various classes of Itepublicans. The genlle- 

TUr. HuTCBiKsJ belongs to the worst of the Abolition wing ; and well 

i defend his predecessor, Mr. Giddings. That godless old man, 

r apcndiug a public life devoted lo hate, ill will, and sedition, was 

d because bo did onu thing that was right — voted for the Crittendeo- 

jomery bill. He has since been making up for his loss of office by 

■rimlence of his spleen and the outlawry of his condact. He has, as 

ooco shown here, instigated servile iosurrections ; and now, at the 

ft misspent life, whiiji is scarcely silvered by a ray of benignity, he 

.h« consequence of his teaching and conduct, a. disnipled Union, 

1 people, and the prospect of unending hate and bloody strilc. 

ras mercy for the thief upon the cross, there may be mercy for 

God grant him repentance before he fills his dialionorcd grave ! 

K'^Bt a life he has lived 1 He talked the language of love to the black 

! only to hide his hate for thu wliite race n'ho people our southern 

Slatee. He paraded humaaitnrian phrases, and took upon his profane lips 

till.' name of God, only to cloak his malice and sanctify his hate. He has 

.'ii'ific wickedness, many rivals ; but if we measure men's guilt 

> ta upon which ihey are bent, who can tell the magnitude of 

ifi.ius crime which causelessly distoembers to destroy the Amer- 

il'lic? As such a Republic has no parallel, so such a criminal 

ut my colleague praises him and commends him to im- 

inortftl honor 1 Nero had a friend, who placed immortelica upon his tomb, 

l^d Iha worst fiends of the French revolution had their defenders a^er 

i this old man now dead, and tbua powerless in hie party 

int>> even my colleague would slirink from tbe lost of embalming his 

ll will, atler death, only bo remembered to bo execrated. 
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His Ial6 letters to my colleague [Mr, Cobwim] and his compatriot, Mr, 
EwTOQ, show that age, wUieh so often rodaims the moat reprobate aoal, 
has not withered — nor cuBtom, which bo often tires of its baleftil w« 
bad not iitelod — tlie infinite varietj of his malice and his madnesa. 
tory, in its record of this great anti-slavery seditjon of the North, and f 
consequent revolution in the South, will only picture the whiteness of 1 
hair, to contrast it with the blackness of that purpose, which for ] 
and years has pursued a crosade whose terrible conBumuiatioD ia upon fl 
in the crumbling nwsy of our States and the destruction of their u 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cokwis] belongs to a di^Torent H 
of Republicans. He is of that class with which I most agree h 
matters of conciliation for the Union. He has reported a propositi* 
respect to the return of fugitives from justice, which was in response 
resolution that I offered some time ago, and which la called for t 
resolution offered within a few days by a Icadiog Republican member^ 
the Ohio Legisiatia-c. I am in favor ol' that measure of the Committe«.|| 
Thirty-three. But my colleague [Mr. Hcrcniss] altarks it. Why? '. 
cause the United States Judges, and not a Republieaa Governor, will td 
bo in the position to take the John Browns and Oliver Browns and i' 
riams out of his district, so that he cannot thereafter get their votes. 

There are several classes of Republicans. There is a pious cl 
there is a cursing class ; there is a fighting class ; and there is a patr 
class. The gentleman [Mr. Hurcniss] belongs lo the pious <" 
they believe all they say. The doughty member from Ohio [Mr. 
let] — who interfered bo ungenerously to prevent me from replytol 
belongs to the cursing class. They do not believe any thing, but pro 
just cnoQgb to get them into Congress. The fighting class are i 
brave — in time of peace. I will not name those who belong to tliis cI 
Then there is another class, composed of those who have a le«Tea'J 
patriotic feeling. My colleagues [Messrs, Corwin aud StastorI 
long to this latter clasa. But they have not the confidence of the bo^ 
their party in Ohio. [A voice: "How do you kuow ihal?"] HoirJI 
I know it 1 Because your party in convention, last year and UiQ TMr1[ 
fore, passed resolutions almost unanimously, that the fugitive slkva q 
was unconstitutional, and should not be executed. Can you agree to tl 

Mr. Stanton. The gentleman does not state the resolution corre4 
Every member of the committee that reported it agreed to that resotadl 

Mr. Cox. I could state the very words of it, if it were 
aud I have staled the meaning and the substance of it. It declared tl 
the fugitive slave law was " subversive of both the rights of the Stt 
and the liberties of the people, and was contrary to the plainest dutteftfl 
humanity and justice, and abhorrent to the moral sense of the tivT' 
world." Is the gentleman in favor of executing an outrage upon the a 
ized world? [Laughter.] Yes, sir, his whole party are committcdj 
the demoralization of the FederaJ authority, not only by such resoluf 
but by judicial decision. Why, the gentleman bimseU' [Mr, StaH 
voted for the chief justice of hia Slate ; and be knew, and they all k 
that when he was nominated and elected, the issue was made upon H 
judge's decision, overruling the decision of the Supreme Court of t 
United States in favor of the constitutionality of the fugitive slare I ' 
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I brenst. To 
I becuusu he hnd nullified the Constitution ; because he 
had bri-iken the oalh which be hod taken before God, to support the Con- 
Btitntioo of Iho United Slates. The wbole party in tiat vote (including 
my colleagues) wero guilty of moral treason. [Applause in the gallcr- 

Mr. Stuiton. I sboubl like very much to hare aliout five minutes to 
reply to my colleague. [Cries of " Go on 1 " and " Object 1 "] 

Mr. BcENETT. I have no objection to the gentleman goinj; on for five 
minitlcs, if his colleague [Mr. Cox] may have another 6ve minutes in re- 
ply. I want to sec a fair (igbl, if this thing is lo go on. [Cries of 
"Agreed I"] 

Mr. Sickles. I desire to know, before the gentleman from Ohio pro- 
oeeds ivith his remarks, whether it is understood that hia colleague in 
froal of me [Mr, Cox] is to have the right lo reply. 



It b4:ing ' 
allowed to si 



agreed " tlia 



Mr. 



: ehoold respond, Mr. Stanton K 



Mr. Stanton. I do not care myself, personally, any thing about the 
remarks of my colleague ; but I'or the sake of the truth of history, and to 
prevent misrepresentation of the party to which I belong, I desire to cor- 
rect what has been so often said here, as lo myself and the chairman of 
ibe Commitleo of Thirty-three not being repreaenlative men of the Repub- 
■ " ■» party. 

Now, sir, I was a member of the committee Ihal reported the rosolu- 

D to which my colleague has so frequently referred in debate upon this 

ti^bor. I concurred in that resolution then, and I concur in it to-day. I 

faoM a fugitive slave law which authorizes the capture of freemen without 

tbe slightest chance of trial, without a hearing before any court or any 

officer known to the law, to bo an outrage upon civilieation. Now, Mr, 

Speaker, when we denounced that fugitive slave law, we did not recognize 

tbe right of each man, upoa his own responsibility, lo nullify and resist 

its execution or to question its constitutionality. We understand perfectly 

, mU iliat that question is lo be tested by the judicial tribunals ; and I hold 

I. ifc to be the duty of every good citizen to acquiesce in the judgment of 

h tribunal, whatever it may be, until it shall bo reversed by a higher 

Ebmal. That is the position of the Republican party of Ohio. But, sir, 

D told that I voted for a judge who held this fugitive slave law to be 

Kiiutitational. I certainly did so vote, and I certainly shall always 

i for a judge with strict reference' to bis integrity and bis capaci^, 

Itiout considering the question as to whether I concur with him upoa 

jr decision he makes upon the bench or not, • • ■ 

Mr. Cox. My colleague from Ohio [Mr. Staston] steps in adyauce 

f JD7 colleague from the Ashtabula district [Mr. UtrrcHnis], to shield 

Mr. Stanton. Not at all. 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir ; for he knows very well he is not as obnoxious, in 
e respect to which I referred, as the gentleman from the Ashtabula dis- 
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trict. The gentleman makes a sort of defence for his support of Judge 
Brinkerhoff. Now, sir, I have some respect for the gentleman firom the 
Ashtabala district [Mr. Hutchins], because be believes what he sajs, and 
will stand up, under all circumstances, for the doctrines of his party. He 
defends Judge Brinkerhoff even in respect to the nullification of the fugi- 
tive slave law ; but the other gentleman from Ohio sajs, '^ Oh, no ! I do 
not defend Judge BrinkerhofPs nullification doctrine, but I voted for him, 
because I am for an independent judiciary." Well, sir, I do not take 
issue with him upon that point as to the independence of' the judiciary ; 
but I do take issue with him when he claims that such independenoe 
should be sustained when it becomes nullification. It may become those 
who think like myself, but it does not become gentlemen who voted for 
this judge, to find fault with southern men because they have nullified the 
Federal authority, when, by the confession of my colleague before the 
nation to-day, he, and two hundred and twelve thousand other Ohio Re- 
publicans, voted for a chief justice of that State on the question being 
made whether or not the Constitution of the country should stand. He 
voted by his own confession for a judge who had, in so far as he could, 
nullified that Constitution. 

That judge had decided that '^ the decision of the United States Court 
on these questions should settle nothing ; " and my colleague voted for 
him. He declared " against tfie omnipotence of the Federal power " with 
respect to these very questions fixed in the Constitution ; and my col- 
league justified that judge by his vote, by his action, and by the action of 
his party. He did this on the direct issue being made and understood, 
from one end of the State to the other. Though he did not agree with 
his decision, yet he sustained the unjust judge. I would aho vote for a 
judge, though I difiered from him on a matter involving dollars, or a 
horse, or a contract, or something of that nature ; but I will pause wh^ 
his decision is subversive of order, law, authority, and the Constitution. 
When the Constitution of the country is at stake ; when southern States 
are convulsed by the action of northern States, violative of confedcrative 
faith ; when this very question is mooted from one end of the country to 
the other ; then, for a great party to meet in convention, repudiate a law 
of Congress declared to be constitutional by the supreme judicial tribunal, 
and justify by nominating the man who had nullified it, is it not mon- 
strous ? Then for such men to come here and claim to support the Con- 
stitution and the Union ! Why, sir, with some it may be ignorance ; 
with others inconsistency ; with the rest hypocrisy ; but with all, treason ! 
I shall leave to my colleagues their choice of these classifications. What 
have they done but broken down the Constitution by insidious sapping and 
mining — ^almost as bad, if not worse,' than the bold, open, rebellious breaches 
of the laws of the United States, such as we unhappily see in our extreme 
southern States. 

REPLY TO MB. CORWIN. — ^REVOLUTIONARY ABOLITIONISM. 

On the 8th of December, 1859, Mr. Cox exposed all the seditious acta 
of the Republicans, compelled to do so as a vindication of the people of 
bis State, who then discountenanced such conduct. This speech was 
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niailti (luring the contest for Speaker, when Mr. Jolm Sht^rman was a 
canditlato, and when Oliio politics were in qnestion. 

ilr. Cox. I wish Hint soma other member from iho Stale from which I 
rome, notild answer the very facetious and sopliistical argument of vaj 
colleAgne from the dialrict necir my own fMr. Cohwin]. I do not think, 
sir, that he difiers so much irom the DerDorrntic parly as perhaps hia 
poBitioQ here might lead ua to believe. Nor do I believe that tha 
masses of the Republican party in the State of Ohio approve of hie senli- 
tncDls us hero enunciated. I have always thought in my own mind, thai 
the distinguished gentleman — and I have always quietly given him a great 
deal of credit for it — went into the Itopublican party with his naUonai 
scnlimQtits, for the purpose of breaking down ita sectionalism and destroy- 
ing it« distinctive features. But hia speech to-day ought not to go to the 
couDtry without some response from a Democratic member from hia 
own State. This response I will endeavor to give, wilhout premcditattoa 
or preparation. 

Jl Eeems to mo proper, as the nominee presented by the Republican 
party for Speaker is a Republican from the State of Ohio, that the poli- 
tics of the Repnblicaa party of that Slate, of which he is an esponent, 
sbonld be discussed. I am ready to say here, that that nominee is per- 
sooally .IS nnexceplionable to the Democratic party aa any man of the 
oUier side, unless il might lie my friend who has just taken bis seat [Mr. 
CoBWts]. I know that my Iriend paid his respects to mo and my dis- 
(rid 1h>( year. He then charged me with i neons is tenciea which arc DOl 
,..,:.,. ... i-iriagaa those which lie has exhihited here to-day. Bui I give my 
I mcnt lo the gentleman for the increased vote which ihe Demo- 
I received in that dislricl, in consequence of the national. 
■h:a he made there. A great many of the people of eouthem 
■ -.lal men, and Democrats, coincide in the remarks of my col-^ 
: r. Cobwin] ; but it is not [rue that wJiat be has Baid embodiea 
I'M of the Republican party. It is not true that be epcake for 
L. ligation in Ohio. It is not true (hat be speaks the sentiments 
ol' djcir pliitform. I will show you, before I sit down, that that organiza- 
tion ia nac subversive of the Constitution, one that strikes down the judges 
of the State for daring lo sustain that Constitution, and that tlie men 
in that party in Oluo, who do not go along witli the men who speak 
tlw abolition sentiment of the Western Reserve, are mercilessly slaugh- 
lored. 

f know, sir, that gentlemen stand here. upon this Hoor, representing 

V — ' '" -.71. constituents, who have only a slight varnish of Republicanism. 

' go before the State coavenlion, make their speeches, and 

r candidates — national men — but they arc altvays overruled. 

ii^ are turned inio slaughter bouses for national men, who 

eiill '-liu^' to the Republican parly. How was it in respect to striking 

down the chief justice of our State, for nobly doing his duty? I do not 

know vi hether the gentleman who aspires to be speaker indorsed ihat move- 

mcDt. I hope that he belonged to that other wing who sustained Judge 

Swan in bis decision in favor of the coostitutiouality of the fugitive alftvo 

Ibw> But the fact remains, and cannot be blotted out ; and to long 
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aa Ohio politics &re now made a national motter, aod the endeavor is 
to give them a national linge and color, I want the country to anderaiand 
its lawless and nrderfess character. How did that question come op 
in tlie laat campaign of our Slate? I will give j-ou the facte in a few 
words: 

A EcntuckiaQ lost his slave, who had escaped into Ohio. The slave 
went to the neighborhood of the University of Oberlin, and when hp got 
therC) he was aided and protected by that doss of men who Ibiok that 
their inward convictions should be the highest law of their action, irrc-Epeo- 
live of constitutional obligation. The owner of that stave found n warrant 
for hia action In the Constitution and the laws passed in pursunnce of tl. 
Ue west to the United States commbaioner for the process of rccaptDre. 
He proceeded lawfully. It was found that he had a right lo reclum 
the ftigitivc and take him back to his service. AAer obtaining his writ at 
Columbus, with United Slates officers, he went up lo the neigliborhood of 
Oberlin. There the slave was arrested, and after tlie arrest, a party of 
persons — Plumb, Peck, and others — rescued hira from the custody of tho 
proper ofQcers of the Government. The United States officers did cot 
choose to lie under the odium of failing lo perTorra their duty. They 
came to the United Slates court at Cleveland, and there had these Oberlin 
rescuers indicted. They had them tried — these men who have, as they 
claim, the peculiar sanction of God AInughty to rise above law in thw 
country. They were convicted. And what was tho reault? 

Why, sir, a scheme was devised by the Republican parly to break 
down that conviction. They started the idea ihnt tho law was unconsti- 
tutional. They sent for Judge Spalding, who is the fabricator of tho Re- 
publican plattbrm of 1856. He declared the fugitive slave law to be ui^ 
constitutional. It was urged that before punishment, the case should b« 
taken before the Supreme Court. Down to the Supreme Court Ihcy went, 
k black and white, lawyers and politicians, down to Columbus they hurried, 
to know whether the law was constitutional or not. What was the result? 
They found that we had five judges upon our supreme bench — three from 
souliem Ohio and two from northern Ohio. You will hear in mind that 
there is a local sectionalism in the Republican party in Ohio, as there iaa 
sectionalism in the Republican party outside. These five judges on onr 
supreme bench were the tribunal to try the question. Jndge Swan, one 
of my constitnents, lived in Columbus. He was, as it were, between the 
extremes sectionally and politically. " Now," said these gentlemen, " we 
will moke these judges decide this law to be unconstitutional. Judgo 
Swan's time is nearly out — how can we reach him? We will do it by 
bringing this discussion before tlie Supreme Court. If he does not deci& 
that law to be unconstitutional, and release these men who have lieen 
convicted, then we will put him to the political torture ! " Accordingly, 
the eleven counties of the Western Reserve, which give the Republicans 
their majority in the State, were appealed to ; and I want it understood 
that out of three hundred and fifty thousand votes cast in our Stale, there 
are one hundred and seventy-one thousand two hundred and sixty-six 
good Democratic voters who have no approbation for servile iusurroction. 
[Applause upon the Democratic benches and in the galleries,] Well, 
sir, on this Western Reserve, these men asserted that the United SLatos 
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officers ougbt to bo hung its pirates, and with tlua iosplratioii fonnod a 
■ocielj wliich they called " The Sons of Lihertj'." But that would not 
do. The gciitleiDan who preceded me [Mr. Cohwik] told us about the 
Cleveland convention. That convention was inlendud to intimidate Jndge 
Swan. They passed resolutions for that purpose. When they came to 
itial inecting, they marched through the streets with seditious banners and 
seditious music. I saw a description of it in b Republican paper. Firat 
marclied the Sons of Liberty, with Giddings at their head— biddings, 
who had opon this floor announced himself in favor of a servile iusurruc- 
lion. Thoy marched through the streets with banners, which were rev- 
olutiouory against the Federal Government, and which were appropriate 
(o Rarper'a Ferry. One banner is noticeable. On one side of it is writ- 
ten : " Ashlabola, Regnante Fopulo." On llie other : " Sons of Liberty, 
1769 — Down with the Sfemp Act! 1859. — Down with the Fugitive 
Act ! " Not " repeal it," for they were not then in favor of that. No 
B«publioan haa risen in his seat here and moved to repeal that law. 
Aiul novr, (hough committed to its repeal by their resolutiODS passed in 
oonv*iition, there is not one of them who rises to move the repeal of 
thai enactment; and the very gentleman [SL-, Cokwin] upon the com- 
miitee who rejiorted the resolution to the coaveation, and who sustained 
tb« nominee placed upon the platform then laid down, will not vote, 
ss he has told us, In favor of the repeal of that law. It waa " down 
Willi the ftigiiive slave law ; " crush it in the dual ; and, as if to give 
sigoificaQce to their talk upon this subject, they marched through the 
eiri!*-!^ to the music of tlie old French revolutionary song, the Mar- 
■ '■' *- Tfymn, that glorious ingpiratiou of Democracy ; that defiance, not 
oiislilational liberty, but against despotic kingcraft. I have 
i ilial those " Sons of Liberty " and the students from Oliorlin 
i' rench. Now you know our friends from Now England, who 
111- Sons of Liberty, have a nasal twang peculiar to their sing- 
; I ,' French language has the same peculiarity, and when the two 
Lined ihcy produced the most Ihrllling efl'oct in the streets of 
. !. [Laughter.] Aitx armu eiloyens I Formex haiaillont I 
^Uruiii laughter,] I ("an imagine how it sounded. They marched down 
tt'O thoiifand Blrorig and appointed GiUdiugs their chairman. Who is he ? 
We havu heard hira in thU ball. We know who he is, and of what party 
uTK tbofitf who litood around him here and gave him aid and comfort as he 
preachtd disnmun and seoiional doctrine. 

Yt.-ii'rday, wliile the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Nelson] was 
ui!ThJ=-in:r die House in one of these Umou Strains, in order to show 
.'i-miioQlatB, he quoted from the famous or infamous appeal in 
■ i-vile inaurreetion, and of which the Harper's Ferry affair is 
ii.'iiH fruit, But Iho successor of Giddiags arose and denied that 
li.'nian ever uttered such a sentiment upon this floor. That 
I n.il do. It is in the Congressioual Globe, word for word, as 
i.i.in read it. It will be found on page 6i8 of the Globe of the 
1 of thi- Thirty-third Congress ; and I will have it read, thftt 






see where the seed was sown of which this servile insur- 
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I Harper's Ferry was the inevitable sequence. Here is what Mr. 
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"Sir, I woolil inlimiJaU) no one ; buL I tell joa there is a spirit in the North wUtdi 
viU set at depone? all the law nod □nirorth; mschinitionB of t\ua Executive, ond of the 
minions of iw power. When tlie contest shall come; wlioa the thunder sholl roll, ondllie 
Ughtning flash ; nhen Ibc slaves Bhill rise in ihe South ; when, b imiuUoD of the Cubaa 
boadameo, the BouUiej^ slaves of the South shsil feel that Ibey ore men ; when tliey fed 
the eUrrhig emotiona of immortalit;, and recognize the itirring truth that itiey are uaa, 
end eatilied to Uie righla wliich God has bejlowcd upon than ; whoa thg sl&Tea sibaJl fM 
that, and when masters Bhail turn pule and tremble, when tbdr dweliiagB ghaU BiDOk«, aad 
£aipBf ut on cucli countenonoe, then, ^r, I do notssj 'we will laugh at jour caUmll]L 
and mock when jour four cometh,' but I do iay, when tJiat time shall come, the loren) oC 
our roue will sUmd forth, and ciert Ihc Ic^timate powers of tbia Govenunent for Creeiaia. 
We shall then hare conalltulioiml pover to act for the good of our countrr, and do jiutiM 
to the slave. Then will we strilic olT the Bh:ickles from the limbsof the slaves. That wUl 
be ■ penod when this Government will have power to act between slavery ami rtvodMi, 
and when it can nijiliepeace by giving freedom to the slaves. And let me tell jou, Hr. 
Speaker, that that time hastens. It ii rolling forward. The President is eicrtiii^ a powtr 
tbat nrill hasten it, though not inlonded bv bim. I haiiit ns I do the approaching diwn 
of that political and moral millennium which I am well assured will come apoo tbo 

Mr. Hdtcdins. If I mistake not, the extract read from tlio Globa ia 
not the extract quoted by the gentleman from Temicssee yesterday. That 
ezlJ-act is as follows : 

"I look forward to the day when there shall be a senile insarrection ia the fiootli; 
when the bUcU m>Ln, armed with British bajonew, and led On b; British offlccrs, shall ••- 
Bert bis freedom, and wa^ a wdr of eitcrmination agaioal his master. And tlioagb we 
may not inoek at their c^uutj, nor laugh when thdr fear comdh, yet we will boil it u 
(he dawn of a paiiUcal millennium." 

Is that, nord for word, what the gentleman has read? 

Mr. Cox. I do not know nor case whether it is word for word, for I 
said yesterday that I had not compared it with the originrtl. I said 
yesterday that the sentiment was the very same ; but tbero it is, from the 
Globe, every whit as obnoxious. 

Mr. HtiTcmsa. Tliat is another thing, 

Mr. Cox. Let tne aak the getlcman if he indorses that scntimeal ? 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. I will say to the gentlcmao that, when the Houiw ia 
organized, and I can get the floor ot the proper time, I will auswer all 
questions which may be put to me ; but I will not answer any now. 
[Hisses from the Democralic benches.] Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question ? [Cries of " Oh, no ! that won't do I "] 

Mr. Co.i. I understand ihat my colleague was sent here as ihu Eucce»- 
sor of Mr. Giddings, because he wus even yet more radical than was Old- 
dlnga himself, who was compelled to stay at home, because, ia an im- 
guarded moment, be voted for the Montgomery-Crittenden bill, wliich pef 
mitted the people of o Territory to form a constitution recognizing slavery. 
How that may be I know not ; but in pursuance of my other siHfement, 
I will refer to the Appendix of the Congressional Globe, of the same ses- 
sion, page 418, where there has been some modiScatjon of that scotiinent 
of Mr*. Giddings, but not such a modification as to destroy (bo miirdoroas 
force and seditious inUmt of the extract cited by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. ' 

What I want to show, particularly to my eolfcague [Mr, Corwts], 
who docs not differ from me so much on this subject, is that in the last 
3hio, he waa supporting a platform entirely different from 
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bis eeuliinenU here proclaioii'd. He aided a man placed upon that plat- 
form who liad no affinity willi his dot'trinoa in relation eillier lo llie fiigi- 
ti\e Blaic law or to lliu perpetuity of tlic- Union, or tho nanctily of £e 
eoDsUluiioDnl compact. 

Mr. CoRWTN. Aru not iho doclriiiCB I put forward lo-diiy the some 
OS tlioEo uTotffed in Oliio by Governor Dennison? 

BIr. Cox. I will answer. Tho gentleman euattuned Governor Den- 
But mark you I at the same revolutionary maeling, Govurnor Den- 
WM present — 

Mr; CoRwra. No, he was not. 

3lr. Cox. Ho vraa present, as I was about to say, by letter ; more 
cI^iGcaDt, because more premeditated, ihao by personal preaenco. And 
at thai meeting, which was called for the pnrpoae of breaking down the 
law and the Constitution, this letter from Governor Dcuuison, dated May 
20, 1859, was read. I will read lite concluding paragraph : 

"Let me ^ipieai wj ardent hope tliat the procMdingB of four cgnvention mcjr be 
auch >s vUl penBaoeiitl; coatribulc to the advaacemeal of the sacred prindplca of IVec- 
_^Lmd, justice, «ul hmnanilj, wliich have been so rioIcDllf assitiled bj the ImpHsonment in 

coimtj jail of Plumb as J Pwk and their ducoted coUea^eB, undor the ioEulting pn>- 

» of the Tugilive eluiti ud." 

What does that mean? BIy venerable friend here says — 
Mr. CORWIN. Not venerable, if yea please. 
Mr. Cox. Well, my young firiend from Ohio, then — in Ihe presence 
of the ladies [Laughter] — my young friend says he supported Mr. Den- 
aison, who was the emhodimeul of the principles of Ibe party, and he sns- 
tained him in all his principles and nil his conduct. 

Mr. CoRWTK, I ask if Governor Dennison did not, in all hia speeches 
in Ohiu, advance llie same doctrines as I did? 

5Ir..Cox. If Governor Dennison advanced the same doctrines as the 
/ jrli ; liin, ilien lie must have run counter to his own most deliberate 
I iiitemeni. lis says, in effect — " Yon, Plumb, and you, Peck, and 

i- ■ devoledcolleagncs' now in jatlforbreakingthelawof the United 
> I.I I juu men who have rescued from the United States officers one 
J njj-. rlv iu iheir charge; you who were guilty of breaking the law and thu 
(.'oneiiiiition, you were engaged in the cause of liberty, humanity, and 
juj'.i'.'L- " — fgrsooth I And the gentleman says he sustained Mr. Dennison, 
and tile' seniimenle wliieh he advocated. If he thus sustained him, 
lie sustained for justice {hat which breaks down tho courts ; he sustained 
for hiimunity und liberty that which will break down tho Constitution, 
which under God is tlie best and the most refined system of polity over 
Touchsafrd lo man for civil government. [Great applause.] 

Sir. Asm.ET, Did not tho so-called Democratic party sustain Judge 
Baiuiey? And did not Ranney oppose the fugitive slave law? 

Mr. Cox. Ab to the last question— no, sir 1 Judge Banncy elood 
fugitive slave law after it was enacted. Yes, and Ihe old Whig 
oo, in 1850, of which Gov.Dennison was amember, of whichhe was 
sidtntial elector, approved in their platform Ibe compromise meas- 
icludiog the fugitive slave law, as a finality on that subject. The 
Liuu near me [Mr. Benghau], I believe, then sustained the same 
D;i<?agu]'L-s. Bat last year they were found in convention voting against 
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that finality. They regarded it as a dead letter. It was of no conse- 
quence any longer with reference to this Government. The comity between 
the States was nothing. They yielded to the " pressure " referred to by 
the gentleman [Mr. Corwin], which came from the Reserve. 

Mr. Bingham. I understand my colleague to make the remark that, 
in the year 1850, 1 approved of the fugitive slave act. I beg leave to 
say that my colleague has fallen unintentionally into a great mistake in 
V reference to that. In 1850, according to my recollection, and I do not 
think I am mistaken, there was a convention in session in the city of Nash- 
ville which had for its avowed object the disruption and destruction of the 
American Union and Constitution. A convention was called in Cincin- 
nati for the purpose of denouncing — 

Several Voices. That is not so. 

Mr. Cox. I ask you simply whether you sustained the ftigitive slave 
law? 

Mr. Bingham. I tell the gentleman that I did no such thing. 

Mr. Cox. I am satisfied with the gentleman's answer. 

Mr. Bingham. But will the gentleman do me the justice to permit 
me to state what I did do ? 

Mr. Cox. I ask you whether you did or not, at Cincinnati, at a 
Union meeting, make a speech sustaining the compromise measures of 
1850, including the fugitive slave law? 

Mr. Bingham. I did no such thing. 

Mr. Cox. ITien, sir, you are wrongly reported in the city papers. 

Mr. Bingham. And in the same city paper I am reported as dissent- 
ing openly and publicly in that speech to a resolution which declared that 
law constitutional ; and I dissent from it to-day as I did then. The speech 
to which I refer was very imperfectly reported in the papers. 

Mr. Cox. Oh ! that was it ! Do you agree with my distiqguished 
friend [Mr. Corwin] in regard to its constitutionality? 

Mr. Bingham. I do not agree with him or any other man as to its 
being constitutional. 

Mr. Cox. Then, where are we to find any harmony in the Repub- 
lican party on this subject? 

Mr. Bingham. I answer by saying, that you will find no such har- 
mony in your own party. 

Mr. Cox. That is no answer, sir. Our distinguished friend [Mr. 
Corwin] who spoke to-day, says that he is the embodiment of that party ; 
and the gentleman hero [Mr. Bingham] must be a rebel. I do not un- 
derstand where the head or the tail of the Republican party is. Is the 
gentleman [Mr. Corwin] the head or the tail? [Great laughter.] I 
think of it as the Irishman thought of the elephant — '^ there is sure a tail 
at both ends of the animal." [Great laughter.] 

Now, I ask my distinguished friend, who is the candidate for Speak- 
er [Mr. Sherman], whether or not he believes in the constitutionality of 
the fiigitive slave law? I hope my friend will do me the courtesy to 
answer this question. It is a serious matter. It relates to one of the 
compromises of the Constitution ; one of the sacred compacts under 
which the Republic was organized, and without which it could not have 
been made and could not continue to exist. 
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I decline, as I did the other day, to auswci 



Mr. Shesius. 
teiTogaloriea. 

Mr. Cox. I did not hear jay colleague. 

Mr. ^ioEBiuN. I will repeat it ; I decline to answer the interroga- 
tory of IDT colleague, as he knew I would ; and I will state to lum, oad to 
gcDllemeu on the otlicr side of the House, that I stand upou mj public 
record. I do not expect the support of gentlemen on that side of the 
House, who have, for the last four years, been engaged in a seriefl of 
measures, none of which I approve. X liuve no answers to give to them. 
[Applause and hisses.] 

Mr. Ctyx. 1 do not know what contest is meant in which the geutle- 
nma hof mo coDEpicuous a record. If it was in relation to slavery in the 
Territories, or the adiuiasion of new Stales, I do not think his record ia 
so rpry definite upon that subject that he can treat my quc«tioa so cava- 
lierly ; for when the State of Oregon came here with a constitution which 
was tree and made by the people — free, ond made so by enough of them, 
where waa the record of the present candidate for Speaker then? Why, 
sir, when that vote was taken, or just before it was tdkcn, when he had 
• chaucc to mauifost hie sympathy in favor of a free Stale on the I'acifio, 
which wa« knockiug at the door fur ndmission, how did he treat those 
noble licpublicaus who cry aloud for freedom in his State? Wliy, by 
goingprecipitately out of yonder door. [Roars of laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Sqebnan. Did I uuderalond my colleague to allude to me as 
ending a vote? 

Mr. Cox. I saw the gentleman i 
taken — but a few moments hi^fore. 

Mr. Shebuam. Upon what (gucBtioi 

Mr. Cox. The Oregon queslioa. 

Mr. Shebman. Mr. Clerk, allow n 

BIeubers on the Democratic side. 
lo MDawvT questio: 

Mr. Cox. I will bear my colleague. 

5Ir. ?^uEK!iAN. I will say to my colleague that I never evade a vote. 

■ ^ upon all questions relating to the admission of Oregon, I voted 

I was engaged at the time of the final vote on a special com- 

iiig House, and I went down lo the eonimitteo room with a 

I iin the other side. 

Ml-. Co.^. And yet every other member of your committee waa hero 
to role at the time the vote was taken 1 Mr. Clerk, the gentleman says 
he vottMl at^ainst the ndmission of Oregon in all its preliminary stages, 
but when it came to the eap-sheat^ — when there was a fair opportunity of 
exlcudtng the lost vote of welcome to the expected sister State — when 
llwre was ehance lo put the apex upon Ireedom's pyramid — he waa not 
(licre! 

Ni>w, I only wish to expose the inconsistent, heterogeneous elements 
which make up this mostuc, called Republicanism in Ohio. What ore 
ihey ? Mr. Denoison, their candidate for Governor, as I have already 
mUi, was on old line Whig in 1850, was a General Scott elector in 
1853, and sustained Uic platform of the Whig party, which said the 
fo^tivc slave law and the compromise of 1850 were a finality. He 
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changed round this year, and, by the aid of the distingaished gentleman 
who last spoke, was made Governor of Ohio, by the votes of the Western 
Reserve men to whom he bowed in the dust. By the letter I have 
quoted, you will see that he changed all his notions as to the fugitive slave^ 
act and the compromises of 1850. He hailed the infiraction of the 
Constitution as justice ; he hailed the breaking of the law as liber^ ; 
he hailed the rescuing of the law-breakers as humanity. And then he 
went out to the people and undertook to say to one portion that he was an 
old-line Whig, and to another he sang the Marseillaise Hymn with these 
Oberlin gentlemen. Now, I propose to read the rest of his letter. I 
wish to show who was the candidate sustained by these national Republi- 
cans from Ohio, including the gentleman [Mr. Cobwik]. He said further : 

"And in the contest between the antagonisms of freedom and slavery, forced upon job 
by the southern oligarchy and its northern allied, we may at all times prove ourselves 
worthy descendants of the heroic founders of the Republic, who declared one of the great 
purposes of the Federal Constitution to be the securing to themselves and their posterity 
*the blessings of liberty.' Accept the assurance of my sincere regard personally, And 
my uncompromising i^pstility to slavery and despotism in every form.". 

Well now, sir, what further took place at the meeting to which this 
letter was addressed ? Why, I will tell you. Mr. Giddings, whose sen- 
timents were the natural antecedents and causes of the Harper's Ferry 
affair, dismissed that convention of ten thousand with a benediction, and 
they all came down to the city of Columbus, black and white, to find ont 
whether or not the Supreme Court would decide adversely to the constito- 
tionality of the fugitive slave law. They thought they had it all right. 
Judge Swan's time was nearly out. They thought they would hold thiB 
abolition rod from Cleveland over him. But, before I go further upon 
this point, allow me to say that Governor Chase was at that meeting in 
Cleveland, but he did not counsel exactly as my distinguished friend [l^lr. 
Corwin] has said he did. He did not counsel them to fight this matter at 
the ballot-box altogether. He got up in that meeting of disorganizers and 
revolutionists with their Marseillaise Hymn, and their cries and shrieks of 
" Down with the fugitive slave law !" and he laid his hand upon his heart, 
or that particular part of his anatomy where his heart is supposed to re- 
side [applause and hisses], and he said : . 

« 

" Some of the most respected citizens of the State, whom he had known for years, had 
done what they believed to be right, and which not one man in ten thousand would look 
up into the blue sky, with his hand on his heart, and say was not right" 

" This case has been brought before the courts of the State, and they are bound to 
carry out their duty under such a view of it* If the process for the release of any prison- 
er should issue from the courts of the State, he was free to say that so long as Ohio was a 
sovereign State, that process should be executed." 

He promised that if the Supreme Court of Ohio, at Columbus, should 
decide that law to be unconstitutional, as he thought it was unconstitu- 
tional, that for one^ as chief magistrate and commander-in-chief of the 
forces of our State, he would sec that that nullification was made effective, 
even to the shedding of the blood of our citizens. [Laughter from the 
Republican side.] Yes, sir, let them laugh over it. It is nevertheless 
true, that they came down to Columbus, with some of your Harper's Fer- 
ry cutthroats among them, armed, to break down the laws of the United 
States, with pistols and knives — ^black men and white men — ^to despoil the 
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SUUe of Ohio of lis fair reputation as one of the faithful Slates of this 
Confederncy. 

Well, it happened Ihat they reckoned witboot their host. Judge Swan 
delirered the opiuion of tho majority of Uie eourt. Though he hud bcena 
R«puhliciui, nnd hiid received eighty Uiominnd majority on thcJr tieket in 
1S&4, Jic held that for sixty yeara tho law of 1793 had been upon the 
statute buok, acquiesced in and sustained, and that the law of 1850, 
ainendiug it, had been, by the same authority, sustained by the Supreme 
Courts of AfassaehuHetis, of Rhode Island, of Pennsylvania, of Indiana, 
«.nd of Californiti, and by the Snpreme Court of Ohio on the circuit ; and 
that llio Wisconsin ease, if properly examined, was no exception to the 
genemi rule, which decided that the act of 1795 and its amendment of 
ISiiO were constitutional acts. Here is the ciact langnage : 

" ^^<--'-:n diflereaccs of opiuion maf now esiel in tbe public miad, u to tbo power 
i<> punish rewuera, as provided in Ihe acta of 1163 and IBGO, no ttuuli TitAl 
tiiher to consUiutiona] rights or Slate soTerBigniy by Congress thua cn»ct- 
|iimUb miolstion of tbc CoDftitutioQ orihe Unll«d States as to dtmud of 
ipfganiHition of posialance. If, nllor more than aiitj jears of acquieacenoe, 
:i(aliof the national and State goTenuoeota, in tlu power of Congresa to 
:v pnnishinent of reacuecs of escaped alavcfl, that power is to be diat^ardcd, 
■ liioh maj be passed by CongresB on this subject from henceforth ore (o be 
. . -isted and Dullified, tbe worL of refolutioD should Dot be begun by the 
, . • uf (he public peace." 

And, as a 6t and eloquent climax to hb decision, he used Iliis exprcs- 
aion, as nearly as I can give it : 

' '. Mfi^^n, Iwonld not del!l)erKteiy TioUle tbeConsUtuUon or tbeUw by intorfei^ 

-iiltet from service. But if a weary, fiighleued Blave should appe^ tome to 

r-„in bis porsuers, it is potisible 1 might momentarily forget my allegiance Ia 

' iti.'tlitafion, and give him a covert llrom those who were on lus Iracic; there 

■''I.. noDj slavuholders who would thus follow tbe instincta of human sympathy. 

Aod if I ilil it, and HIS prosecuted, condemned, and impriaoucd, and brou^t bj my 

eounsd before this tribunal on a habtia eorpvi, and wag then permitted to pronouncu 

ivdEroeni in my own case, I tnut T should have the moral courage to say, before God and 

UHeoonlrv. as I wo uow compelled to aay, under the solemn dudes of a jud^ bound by 

BJ ofllcLil oath to ausUun the fupremacj' of the CouatituUon and the law ; ' The prisoner 

miBt bu rrmanded.' " 

Tbat was the decision of our best judge in Ohio, our cliiof justice . He 
was a man of spotless integrity of character, who hold tho balance of jus- 
tice equipoised between high and low, rich and poor. Ho was learned, 
inaparttul, and decisive for the right. In all respects he was an upright 
jna^. And for deciding thus, mark you, for being on impediment in the 
=.ni.- jif t)|i* nmbition of our Republican Governor, for refusing to aid these 
fiinatica of the Reserve, for refusing to serve under Joshua H. 
lii'l his companions, who counselled that the United Slates 
.iild be shot down as pirates — for doing that, the Republican 
ft'uvniiou Birack his name from tho roll of judges as unSt to wear the 
anuat t Uo was not pliant to the purposes of higher-law taDaticisni I 
AbA my colleague [Mr. Corwin] sustained (lie convention in this lawless 
waaeeding. I know that in the campaign which followed he preached 
MroDg and well against these diaorganizers ; but I never could under- 
tfAad why he took the stand-point he did, from which to hurl his thunders 
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against the ordorless miscreants of our State. There was one party where 
he might have done it with consistency. 

When the Republican convention voted, as he confesses they did, and 
voted unanimously, that the fugitive slave law was " subversive of both 
the rights of the States and the liberties of the people, and contrary to 
the plainest duties of humanity and justice, and abhorrent to the moral 
sense of the civilized world," and when they demanded its repeal, where, 
I submit to him, does it- place him before the country? He admitted, in 
reply to my question, tha tas one of Mr. Fillmore's Cabinet he approved 
of that law ; he thinks it constitutional ; he will not repeal it. Yet he 
contented himself with voting against it in committee. He allowed it ta 
pass the convention without dissent. He supported the candidates who 
were associated with its most solenm declaration, and who accepted nomi- 
nations from the same convention. And yet further, he went forth to 
battle in the State against the very platform and for the very candidates 
thus placed before the people. Am I not right, then, in saying that there 
was no other mode by which he could be consistent and national, except 
by coming over to the Democratic organization, and fighting with them 
for the integrity of the laws and of the Constitution ? 

That there may be no mistake, let me refer to the resolution of the 
Republicans of Ohio : 

" 8. Resolved^ That proclaiming our determinatioa rigidly to respect the constitntioiial 
obligations imposed upon the State bj the Federal compact, we maiutain the union of the 
States, the rights of the States, and the liberties of the people ; and, in order to attain 
those important ends, we demand the repeal of the fugitive slave act of 1850, as it is sub- 
versive of both the rights of the States and the liberties of the people, and as contrarj to 
the plainest duties of humanity and justice, and abhorrent to the moral sense of the otU* 
ised world." 

Now, what explanation docs the gentleman give us of tliis remarkable 
resolution ? He tells us that there was a clause in it, when before the 
committee, " that the fugitive slave law was unconstitutional, and that it 
was stricken out before reported." Ay, sir, that was the compromise 
that was made in the committee. After striking that out to please the 
weaker wing, then to please the dominant abolition wing they go right 
into the convention and strike down the man who had decided it to be 
constitutional. Is not this a much more emphatic condemnation of that 
law as unconstitutional, than any resolution? If I had time, I would 
weary the House with the evidence from Republican journals and leaders, 
showing that Judge Swan was thus immolated, and because of that very 
decision. The selection of his competitor. Judge Gholson, was not from 
convenience of locality. It was because he was recommended as a prac- 
tical Abolitionist, who had freed his slaves in Mississippi. 

Well, Mr. Clerk, I might pursue this matter further. I have heard 
my friend here [Mr. Corwin] make appeals to the patriotic, the order- 
loving, the law-abiding people of our State and of my own city. The 
very night aft^r the convention was held, I heard him make a speech in 
Columbus. I happened to be in the audience among some of the gentle- 
men from the Reserve while he was speaking, and many of them thought 
^and gave expression to their thoughts — ^that he was making a Demo- 
cratic speech. [Much laughter.] I heard a gentleman in my neighbor- 



of the meeting. 



r iriend hero girc m h littlo dla- 
I would have been glad if it bad 
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I say tbat he believed the pro-alarery men had " j'ankcil GoTemor 
via right reound " on thia quesiion, and that " hia speech was no 
r tlian one ofyour pureed Loeofoeo epeechca." [Koara of langhtcr.] 
Now, yon see die position of this Ohio Bepulilieaa parly. 1 venturB 
the aasortion that if we eouhi poll tlic mcnibeni of the Ohio delegation 
on the other aide of the Huaae, wo t>hould find tbem, perhnps, equally 
dhridod on this momentous question on which the anion of the Slatea b 
founded, and without which it never, could have been made. ' I think that 
perkapH my friend on the right [Mr. Corwin] would be in a minority if 
iia ware to poU the delegation, lie shakes his head. How do you think 
Is? You have how many members? 
It. VjU-LANDiaiiAM. Fifteen, 
[r. Cox. Yon have fifteen members of llie delegation. Did you 

t poll them? No? You do not know how they stand upon this quee- 

liML. Well, my impression is that you arc in a minority, and if you do 
want to hold a claws-meeting some time, as you said, and will cull in your 
DemocmlJu lirethrcn, we will take the m 
[Gfi'Ut laiif^iler.] 

I was gratified, Mr. Clerk, to hear oi 
Icciica ou the subject of the higher law, 

been delivered in Ohio — in Cleveland — before the Harper's Ferry foray 
took place, before the disunion meeting there the other day. Perhaps he 
dill deliver it, I know he did deliver some portions of it. But Hr. 
Wendell Phillips, whom he denounces here so eloquently, is, as I clium, 
in hia logic nod in his philosophy, the very exponent of the Republican ■ 
tbeoiy and doctrine ; and I will show you how I will prove it. He holds 
to llie idea of individual sovereignty. 
A Ukubbr. Squatter sovereignty? 

Mr, Cox. No, sir ; not squatter sovereignly, nor territorial sover- 
elgnty, nor congreaaional sovereignty. He opposes congressional sover- 
eignty, us Republicans oppone it, unless it prohibits slavery. He opposes 
po|K)Ur (wvereignty all the time, aa Republicans do ; and I will show you 
wherein he agrees with the Republican party in its philosophy. He says 
thu there con be no civil society unless every individual member of it 
buvrs to its authority. He says that Governor Wise had no more right 
to hsn^ John Brown than John Brown had to hung Governor Wise. In 
'■■- r-,"vii]. the Slate of Virginia is no more than a piratical crew. He 
f'.cro can be no majority, no minority. Any thing which cornea 
itiiju with hia conviclions must go down before those conviciiona, 
wv- even tlic Conatitution and laws of the country. Herein he 
. iiiy with tiie dominant segment of the Republican party. That 
I iLie of Governor Chase, applied to the Territories. My dis- 
. riend [Mr. Cobwin] shakes his head. I will tell him where 
' it. lie will tind it m his message of January, 1857, where 
..It he belicvea that the right of pi-operty in man cannot be 
Kiy civil government ; that Ibero ia no power in any organized 
.iiriity to create the relation of master and slave ; that no mo- 
1 Territory, while such, or when it frames a Stale constilntion, 
con crt;iiie the relation of master and slave. He would hold tiiat each 
[Dividual hoB the right for himself to decide all these questions pertiun- 
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ing to personal liberty, any law to the conirary nolwithslanding. 
this the Republican doctrine? Hence Governor Chose is lo^cal when 
aajB that CongrcBfl may prohibit slavery, but that it hua no power ^ 
establish it. He would be logical, ii' he said that the people o" ~ 
toiy, by majority, might prohibit slavery, but Lave no power l< 
it. That is the Ic^timale consequence of this individunl aovereig 
preached by your Wendell Phillipses. If it has not been avowed by1| 
honorable friend, at least he has indorsed the indorscr of it. He 
*' Never 1" Why, in Columbus one year ago — I have the paper li 
you paid your attention to my district. Tliere you shook hands i 
Governor Chase, on Goodale Park platform — did you not ? Tou said tbai 
you had voted for him, and had Blood by him. Do you not remember 
how facetiously yon romjirked on your own countenance? You hud fur- 
nished your complexion to the pivrly, and he the colored principle. [Great 
laughter.] I remember. Don't you remember how cordially you em- 
braced? You shake your head again. Fardon me. I do not mean a 
bodily embrace— no, by no manner of means ; but you bad n most affec- 
tionate political hug before ihe people of Ohio I [Renewed laugUlcr.1 
What, then, did the gentleman indorse in Governor Chase? lie iutloned 
the individual sovereignty of Wendell Phillips, as applied by Govctdot 
Chase to civil aoeiety and the inalitulion of slavery in (he Terrilorios. It 
is the same doctrine that these fanatics have. They have a great family 
of isms. You can tell them all by their hereditary marks of iasaoity. 
[Laughter.J Read in the Tribune the enunciation of free-love. Stephen 
Pearl Andrews comes out — and mark how his logic Bi^ils Mr. Woadell 
Phillips, Governor Chase, and the whole Republican- party. Slephun 
Pearl Andrews says that he is for individual sovereignty, not in referon» 
to slavery in the TerrilorioB, but in reference to the affectionol natur«. 
[Laughter.] He is opposed to any affinity with any man or woman who 
does not come up squarely to the idea of free-love, unrestrained by the 
marriage relation or civil authority. He says : ** What I Briug yonr 
law to bear upon me ; enact that I shall live in a state of marriage aoder 
the civil law, against my passional attractions ? What I Compel my sif- 
ter to keep, against her will, with her old husband ? No, I am for liheHy, 
God and liberty 1 " — which means the Devil and free lust. So they go 
on, and so these individual sovereigns run through the catalogue, from 
one end to the other. They are all tied together by the same string ol 
isms which our friend here has so eloquently and inconsistently de- 
nounced. 

Now, Mr, Clerk, the time for the Republican party to have denounced 
these dangerous doctrines, was not after the Harper's Ferry affair had 
occasioned so much dissatisfaction, anxiety, apprehension, and dismay in 
the South. The time to have denounced them was when Mr. GiddingB 
made his speech here in favor of eci^ile insurrection. The time lo hftTO 
denounced them was when Helper came along wiili his book ; when Gov- 
ernor Seward said that there was a higher law than the Constitutiwt 
which reqoired the extermination of slavery, and " that you and I mtut 
do it." Then was the time for denunciation, and not after Jolm Browo, 
wrought upon by the everlasting rub-a-duh of Ibe oboHlion drum, got to- 
gether his recruits, crept into the valley of the Blue Ridge, collected his 
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a the nighl, when no premonition 






110.000 worth of rifles and pil 

bad been given, when all was huBhtid — 

Mr. }IiLE9. On Sabbath. 

Mr. Cox. Tcs, sir, when there was do sound to distnrb tlio 
I tbe church •goiug; boll, took possesgion of an armory with <: 
)A thoii«ntid eland of arms, imprisoned ioofienBiTe cilizens, and killed 
•tiMrfl. Why did you not denoDQce these doctrines in the bud? Why 
£3 you not stop the bloody instructions of which tliis ie the &utt? Why 
wore they tiot denounced &om the pulpit, fomm, and rostrum? Why 
not deocnnced from these gents in Congress? You come np at this late 
day and say, " Oh I we do not approve of tliis thing. The people of tlie 
free States do not approve of it." Neither do they. My friend [Mr. 
CoBWtu] was right when he said that the people of Ohio, outside ot the 
Western Reserve, are not in favor of insurrection and dissolution. I 
think that the Eeserve ought to be cut off and slid over lo Canada, for 
which it boa more afltnity than for the United States, [Laughter-] 

Mr, HtTTCHiNS. Why, then, cut off a part of the Union? 

Mr. Cox. I am sure that our people would be glad to change those 
coaoties of the Western Beserve for Cuba aud cheap sugar and molasses. 
[Great applause and laughter.} My friend is a correct exponent of the 
sentiment in Ohio in reference to this insurrection. I am glad he has re- 
ferred to it In the way he has. I will add my testimony — feeble as it la 
— to the testimony of the gcutlcman, to convince the South that these ma- 
randcrs and murderers have no sympathy with the mass of the people of 
that Slate, from which moat of them seem to have come, and williin whose 
border* they concocted their fell designs. It is due to the gentlemen of 
the South who have shown so much apprehension on this subject, to say 
that nt least one hundred and seventy-one thousand two hundred and sixty- 
six Democratic voters of Ohio put their seal of disapprobation on all the 
r.-iin ..'ouQected either by sentiment or act with this matter. [Applause in 
[Ijr -.illrries,] That was the vote last year; and if it were properly rep- 
ri -i.iii. d in this llall, instead of six Democratic members only, we would 
t)tp» luive tea. From the sentiment of this year, four of these Hepubljcan 
ptnilenien would be compelled to bid adieu to this scene of congressional 

m. 

But the disdngnished gentleman who preceded me [Mr. CorWd*] says, 
uul says truly, tliat there is no sentiment in the Bouthem part of our State, 
«t UfUil in that part of the Slate which he and I represent, which would 
oM diimpprovo, in toto, of the men who have preached and acted out this 
servilo ineiirrection. There is no sentiment in that part of Ohio which 
does not at once and forever protest against that horrible spectre of history 
— a servile insurrection. 1 may go further and do justice to the Republi* 
eaa vote of Ohio this year. It was one hundred and eighty-four thousand 
fivi; hundred and two ; more than half that number, sir, in my judgment, 
iIi'jrMi/lily condemn this raid upon Virginia. While I admit the sentiment 
i- (iirli. : icii in the Reserve and at Cleveland ; while I admit that the noisy 
|i ii f. r- jind blatant journalists who undertake to manage and do control 
111.: ii.:[iubb'can party in its platform and caniUdatea, are not blessed with 
■he same genuine spirit. I freely and willingly bear my testimony to the 

JnbLif execration which in Ohio has followed tlie insurgents at Harper's 
'erry, their aiders and abettors. Let me go further. 



( 
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Wlen yoD come to Oie great Northwest yon find onu million o 
dred and sixty'two thousand Totcra in tier seven 6tal«B. ThiB u 
drod thousand more than all tho voters in the South, one-third of the v 
Union, and three times as many aa New England. I believe, sir, d 
more than one-half of these votes will be taat in 1860 for the Democri 
parly, for the rights of the States and the permanence of Federal c 
Yon will find these voters warm in favor of tho Union, and the Con« 
tion, which is the only ligament wliiuh holds that Union together, 
will find this attachmeot not merely in our party, but among tlie veryd 
who voted for my friend [Mr. CoKWiK J and many of tlie Republicans o] 
this floor. Look to the great Northwest, and lo ile power a 
and as it will be. She has a lake and river lounagc of four hundred tl 
sand tons, aod five thousand miles of river and lake caaat, "' 
must have ever, the Mississippi River as her outlet. Uaa nhe uothinglj 
etake? She wiU be able to protect herself and the Union besides. 
1860 she will have aa many Representatives upon this floor as the y 
South will then have, and three members to one Irom New Englund. 
will find in her a conservative element which will say lo the Nortfa, « 
ita extremists, and to tho South, with its oitremiate, " Thus far shall t] 
go, and no fiirtber ; here shall the waves of disunion be stayed 1 " Tijj 
will find in the Northwest a conservative element, which, if w« havstf 
Cincinnati platform unaltered, will rise up to the support of the DetC 
cratic party, aa tho only safe repository of that coosiilulionul power! 
which llus Government is to be carried on. I 

It is said by men of seience that the least disturbance of Uie law^J 
gravitation in the universe will not only disturb the stars in their o 
but that it will change the position of the lightest flower upon tho face of fj 
earth. So it is with respect lo that political gravitation by which fl 
Slatea are held in their splieres aa ttiey revolve around the Federal c 
Not only will the disturbance of our Confederation and Constitatioii, i 
the laws made iu pnrsuaace of it, in the least particular, whether t^'l 
aiatance to law or by riotous insurrection, disturb the relation of tli« vf 
ous States, but it will disturb that concord of feeling in each indivjj| 
citizen whicli is the flower of our patriotism — without which the C 
lation and the Union cannot bo preserved. Without fraternity of fee! 
that Constitution is a dead letter — a mere wisp of straw — a rope of m 
There is a sentiment in the Northwest which cannot and will not IJ 
a disunion sentiment, 

I regret to hear upon this side of tho Chamber the dissolution 
Union spoken of as a conlingenty. I wish to say in behalf of the 4 
tional Democrats of Oliio, that with them there ia no such word as d 
mug in our ears by Southern gentlemen — "dissolution of the Unioi 
K." We know of no diesolnliou yer se. We have no dead or living 
guage (o phrase such sentiments. We are for the Conatitution and (ot 4 
Union. We have no language lo express any thing with respect to b: 
ing those ties, so eloquently depicted by my friend [Mr. CokwikJ, ■ 
bind us together. Those ties are as old as tho Constitution. I az 
pared, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. John CocBRAifE] said ^ 
other day, to sail over many a stormy sea in the protection of that VvS. 
and Constitution, If I have read aright the history of the formatioD 4 
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the ConslitiilioQ, itn fVamers tiail troubles utid trials for more vcxationa 
and (irduous tLan those we have iindLTf^iie in preserving it. It was 
as long 118 from Miirelt to September, 17X7, betbre ibey could agree 
upon un iiistntraent, aad boforu it coulil go out to tbe Stales for their rati- 
titNktion. They <juarrelled about tlie slavu trade ; tliejr quarrelled about 
Uio tfanM>tUlh:« rppreHCDtatioQ of slaves in making up tliia body; and it 
was not iinlil snolt patriotic appeals were ma<lc aa wc have heard here by 
fttntlciiioa upoa this side of the Chamber, that they c-ould come together 
uud ugret iijiou lliia common CouBlitulion. Too many of their descend- 
auU are loo quick to listvn to the cry of disonion. We of the Northwest 
have ao affinity wltli any one who utters that cry, whether from tho 
Norlli i>r South, 

I ivaicmLcr au incident that occurred in the late Sepoy rebellion in 

Imiia — a servile insurrection, which might have found more than its 

ueuuii^rpart, if the lale afiMr at Harper's Vvrrj had been consummated as 

it waa ilcsigned. You remember that Lucknow was besieged for months 

by those fiends in human shape, who did what Brown would have had the 

m-^Ks ofVirginia do. Death stared tlie beluaguered garrison in the face. 

Tlip I'UKiiittrs even gave up hope. A day, and all would bo loatl A 

fe*er— irickon Scutch lassie, overcome witli fatigue, lay upon the ground, 

wrjpi>i'd ia her plaid and slumber. Suddenly she gave a cry of joy. Her 

ddiriuui passed away. She csclaimed; " Dinna ye hear it? Dinna 

ye Iwiuu- ii? Ay,! am no dreamin'. It's the slogan of the Higldand- 

ura. We're eaved 1 We're saved 1 " The youog girl hod a keen car for 

bt'F h Liiiinnl music. She was from the Highlands — the bomo of the Mac- 

.iiiil the Douglas 1 The duller car of the Lowlanders did not oateh 

ii;; strain. I think, sir, 1 may bo pardoned for saying that we 

(hwesl have a quicker ear for the music of the Union. Through 

uf strife and tlie cannonade of insurrection, and while other 

.;vi! dulled their sense by too frequent allusions and reflections 

:iii>n, there remains in the Northwest the ready love, liie, unself- 

■ [], and the patriotic zeal which is quick to hail the music of 

' ■_ J as the harbinger of our safety and repose 1 [Applatise from 

the gulLines.] 



NORTHERN DISDNT0NI3T3 AGAIN. 



On the 9th of April, 1864, the Speaker, CotFAS, offered a resolution to 
VXfti Mr. LoKG, of Ohio. Witliout any knowledge or expectation of such 
« Rtnmncut, Mr. Cox took the floor after tlie Speaker, sad said : 

1 approach this matter with becoming SMiousness, Tlie extraordinary 
e|iectacle is presented of ouiv Speaker descending from the chair to niake a 
IBotiou to espol one of the members of ibis House for words spoken in 
debate. Tho occasion colls for more than the usual gravity of delibera- 
tton. I was not present when my colleague £Mr. liOKo] made the re- 
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marks which have called out this resolation. I am told by members 
around me that his remarks do not bear the interpretation given to them 
by the speech and resolution of the honorable Speaker. Before a resoln- 
tion of this startling nature was introduced, we should have had the official 
report of those remarks in the Globe. If action be demanded for the ex- 
pulsion of a Representative of the people, for the exercise of his constitu- 
tional nsUt of free debate, we should have the most authentic record of 
that debate. As I am informed, the language of my colleague was so 
qualified as to make it far less objectionable than the statement of it in 
the resolution. Still, sir, it may be obnoxious, and yet there may be no 
just ground for this proceeding of expulsion. 

Had I been in my seat yesterday, with all due respect to my colleagae, 
I should have promptly risen and disavowed, on behalf of all the delegation 
from Ohio with whom I have conversed, any sentiments uttered by him 
or any one else, looking to the recognition of the Confederate Grovemment 
as an independent Power. So far as I can learn, there is not a member 
acting with this side of the House, unless it be my colleague, who is not 
opposed in every conceivable view, directly or indirectly, to such recog^ 
nition.* 

I speak earnestly and consciously of this, because an attempt was 
made yesterday to make partisan capital for the other side out of the 
speech of my colleague. But it should be borne in mind that he said that 
he spoke only for himself, and not for his party. He was frank, true, and 
honest in that avowal. Ho did not speak, nor propose to speak, for his 
party. He did not speak for his Democratic colleagues. 

Very recently we have had a convention of the Democratic people of 
Ohio, representing over one hundred and eighty-five thousand voters. In 
that convention, sir, no sentiments were uttered, and none would have 
been tolerated, like those to which exception has been taken. On the con- 
trary, the only person whose name was presented to that convention as a 
delegate to the Democratic national convention, who avowed sentiments 
looking toward the recognition of the Confederate States, and who printed 
a learned and able pamphlet to circulate among the members of the con- 
vention, in exposition of his views, received but a few votes among several 
hundred in that convention ; showiag that the Democrats of Ohio, for 

* As Mr. Pendleton afterwardd called thl3 remark in question, I republish the follow- 
ing card : 

"IIoirsK or BxPKKSxrrATnns, ) 
WABHuroTON, D. C^ Maj 80. f 

** On the evening after Mr. LoKO delivered his speech, the undersigned members of the 
Democratic delegation in Congress from Ohio, consulted with such of their colleagues as 
they could meet, in reference to the propriety of protesting against the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Mr. Long, * thai the alternative was now presented between subjugation and 
annihilation, or recognition.^ The following named persons concurred in protesting 
against the doctrine of recognition, viz. : Messrs. Bliss, Noble, Hutchins, Johnston, Li 
Blond, J. W. White, Morris, Flnck, O'Neil, Co3C, and McKinney. The other members 
were not seen. Those who were not consulted, agreed to meet in caucus next morning 
before the meeting of Congress, to agree upon the form of protest Seven met, and be- 
fore the otliers came to the place of meeting or any action was had, the ywerc notified 
that a resolution was introduced to expel Mr. Lonq, whereupon they repaired to the 
House, and Mr. McEinnet informed Mr. Cox (who was not at the meeting) of the agree- 
ment of the eleven members above mcutionod. J. F. McKinntet, 

Geo. Bliss.*' 
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mom I speak, are not prepared in any shape, however plauaiblo, to ao- 
ept the tiisiiitegraling (loelriQe to which this reaolutioa refers. On the 
' -tODtnaj, llie Democratic people of that Stale, when llie war came, which 
they endeavored but failed lo avert, rallied to the defence of this Govero- 
meDt. They raslained it in eveiy emergency. We, the members upon 
this aide of Ihe Iloase, had and yet have our brothers and our friends in 
the Army doing battle for the Republic, although Ihey do not agree witli 
the peculiar AirieaD policies pursued by this Adniiaistralion. 

1 refer to the position of the Ohio Dcmoemiy with pride, because of 
the impntntiona liirown upon them by my colleague fMr. GabfieldI. 
He followed the cpcech of my colleague from the second district ptfr. 
l4>!io}. and strove to make political points for Iiis party, not by misrep- 
resentieg him so much as by misrepresenting the Democracy. 

Now, I propose to show that if the sentiments attributed to my coUoagno 
ore mtpatriolic and treasonable, the prominent men of the Republican party 
ore amenable, for similar sentiments, to the same condemnation. There 
(8 ecnrw^ly a leading member of the opposite party, from the Executive 
down, who is not commilteil in doctrine, if not in practice, to the separation 
of these Slates. I shall show that members opposite deserve espulsion 
by the Bame rule which they would meto ont to my colleague. 

I tiuss over for the present the eacred, constitutional right of free de- 
bate in this Chamber of American Representatives, and proceed to show 
llial Ihisresoluliou comes with a bad grace from that quarter in which so 
mnch fcidiLion and revolution have been expressed and acted. 

Aiirl 6rft, I desire to ask of the Speaker if he had forgotten when he 

i I ; - ]-eBo!ution, that in the last Congress a most acute member of the 

. party, in good standing and sweet fellowship — Judge Conway, 

— ^not only made a remarkable speech in favor of the recogni- 

ji' South, but offered solemn resolutions at£nning the heinous 

dmTriiic. If the honorable Speaker has forgotten the fact, let him turn to 

the Joamal of the House of Deceiuber 15, 1863, page 6S, and he will find 

ihe following resolutions offered by Mr. Conway. I quote such of them 

u bear on the points m discussion : 

"JttiJivl, rUnt freedom and ulnverjcaDiioti.'oeiist in the omoeGoTeroinent without 
' ' i^iiless BtrUe nad ciiil wur ; tbnl ' > house ilici Jed against ilaelf oonnot stuid ; * 
iliii ' lliii« imUon must be all free or &11 slave' 
" '. '■!. Thai the Americao Union con^iiili of tboac Slates which oi 
' < 'iiialilulioa. 
I, That tho restonition of the tJnion is U GilHted jirior to the rel>ellion nould 
I .ibuuty than Uje rebellion iuclf^ ^ce it vould give new life to the 'irrepres. 
'. und entail upon ttie nation another cycle of bilLer conlentioa and dvil vnr. 
I. That the seceded SfMea can only b« put down, if at alL by bmng regarded . 
. (iiutional relaUona with lbs Union, and by being asiwled upon principloa of 
. l.iieiB between s^iaraU na^nnB. 

.', That It ij II matter for serioui reflection wlictiier another election of Pred- 

! fuperreiHi tieTore the rightrul authority of the nadon can l>e eslubliahed ; 

ill the mean time it Is Dot a flagrant waste of our encrgifs to coulinua the war. 

/. liiat unlesK the Army of the West shall have awept through the Tails; of 

; ii (o its mouth, and the Army of the FolomiO annihilated the legions of Lee 

:. thus Bubverting the military power of the relx^ion within a reuonohle 

till' li.'~( uiUreats of the countcy uid humanity will require a cessation of hostUiCim. 

Jt»olvd, That the Suies of the North coropoeiag the American nation, and wielding 

aver, mast ever remain one and indiFlaible on tlic ttads of freedom for all, without 
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distinction of race, color, or condition ; that their mission must ever be to extend their 
own ciTilization over the entire continent ; and that whatever derangements, difficuldea, 
checks, or defeats they may encounter, they must forever cherish and pursue the inspiring 
idea of nationality and continental dominion." 

From which it will appear that, after affirming the irreprefisible con- 
flict, it was resolved that the American Union consisted only of those 
States which are now loyal to the Federal Constitution ; that the restora- 
tion of tlie old Union would be a greater calamity than tlie rebellion itself; 
that the seceded States should be regarded as out of constitutional relations 
with the Union ; that until the election of another President it was a 
flagrant waste of our energies to continue the war. Does the honorable 
Speaker remember that those resolutions recognized that only the States 
North composed the American Union? If he did, why did not this sensi- 
tive gentleman [Mr. Colfax], who was not then in the chair but upon 
the floor, come forward with a resolution for the expulsion of his friend 
Mr. Conway? I ask the Speaker to respond to that question. Why 
did you not do it, sir? Is such a resolution fair toward a member on this 
side and unfair toward a member on the other ? You were for free speech 
and free resolution then ; I am for it now as then. Why do you pursue 
my colleague to disgrace him, when you did not lisp a word about expel- 
ling one from your own ranks who was in favor of disparting the old 
Union and recognizing the nationality of the Southern confederacy ? The 
Speaker does not, for he cannot, answer. I will yield to him to respond* 

Mr. Colfax. The gentleman from Indiana claims the floor whenever 
he sees flt to claim it, and declines speaking in the midst of the speech of 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Cox. The gentleman is distinguished as well for his prudence as 
for his sagacity. 

Mr. Allison. I desire to ask the gentleman from Ohio if he believes 
that Mr. Conway ought to have been expelled from the last Congress un- 
der the circumstances. 

Several Members. Oh, that is not the question. 

Mr. Cox. When the gentleman on the other side answers my ques- 
tion, I will answer him. I will do it any how. I do not think that he 
should have been expelled any more than we should expel the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens] for his speech in favor of re- 
garding the Confederacy as a de facto government, and that war should be 
carried on against it, according to the law of nations, as an independent 
Power established by its arms and recognized by the nations. The mem- 
ber from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens], if I remember his speech on that 
subject, quoted Vattel in favor of his policy, which he predicated upon the 
idea of the independence of the southern government. Ay, and my col- 
league [Mr. Gakfield], who is a fa^r debater generally, has taken the 
same ground as the gentleman from Pennsylvania, holding that an insur- 
rection as formidable as tliis requires the laws of war to be applied as 
between two distinct and independent sovereignties. The men who hold 
that doctrine are not the men to expel another member who holds to the 
same doctrine. 

Mr. Garfield. Will my colleague yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. Cox. With great pleasure. I would not do my colleague any 
injustice. 
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Mr. Gaefikld. My colleague does do mc injusliee in what he htia 
Joit nticrcd. If lie will do me the honor to read my speech on confisca- 
tioQ, oa tlri9 particular he will flud ihat I take moat dei-i.^ivo gi'ound against 
the powtioo of the goatleman Irom Penasjivania, aad therein deny in toto 
the doclriDQ ibot these are a foreign people. On the contrary, 1 thereiD 
claim tliat thoy are in the Union, and that all the ohligations of the Coo- 
atilution overhang them. But in putting doivn this rchoUion we have 
l>e«n lold by the Supreme Court that wo are to pursue them by the laws 
of WW, the same as the laws between foreign nations, but not thereby ad- 
mining that they are a foreign nation.* 

Mr. Cox. WeD, I cannot understand that distiuclioo, hut 1 accept it ; 
Rnd then I ask my colleague, if he holds that the Confederacy is not an 
independent nation, and if he thua antagonizes the pusitiun of the gentle' 
man from PennBylvania, why he ia not in favor of expeUing that gentle- 
man for holding that doctrine and avowing it openly ? Dill I understand 
that my colleague does not follow the leader of \m party in this House 
upon this doctrine? I pause if my colleague will favor mc with u reply- 
Mr. Garfield. I draw a most marked and broud distinction be- 
tween the opinion of the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania and 
the opinions of my colleague from the second dislriet [Mr, Long]. Tha 
gentleman from Pennsylvania Is In faTOr of prosecuting the war to the 
utWrmoBt to bring back these revolted Slates. The member from the 
e««oud district of Ohio is opposed, in the first place, to all further proso- 
cotioa of the war ; in the second place, he holds that oU compromise b 
iitijtessihie ; and in the third place, he declares openly in favor of tlirow- 
. ill nliile flag and acknowledging that tliey have conquered us anil 
:i'ii;iit, and tiiat we will call back our armies and make no at- 
- by cooference or by war, lo restore the Uniun. There is 

Mr. TuArER. I wish to make a alaloment. I am sure the gentleman 
Ohio will Dol object, 

' ". Cox. I will yield lo Uie gentleman one moment. 
'. TlUTEK. I simply wish to remind the gentleman from Ohio 
•Ueaguo to whom he has referred [Mr. Stevens] is not in his 
'Ittiig detained therefrom by sickness. I tliink, therefore, it is better 
I&dulge in these remarks in regard to him in his absence. 
'. Cox. Oh ! Mr. Speaker, the remarks of the distinguished gen* 
from Pennsylvania are as well known as his great capacity, ITiey 
' will do liim no injustice, bnt quote them here : 

ftia^ bomter, caBculiil (o i^ccrlain ohat retatiun the Eccedcd StatiB bcnr lo tbc 
A Wottuft, IhBt we mnj know bow to deal with Ihom in recatsLUahing tho nstioBal 
Dent. There »eemi to be greM confusion of idess and diversity of otnuion od that 
ttotne think that those Sutoa ire elill in the UnioD and entitled to the protection 
•if hif Gx!*c:iullon and laws of the United Sutea, and that the;, notwitUetuiilii^ all the; 
mn> at SDj Ume, without anj I^sUtion, coma bock, eond SeBotore and Rcpre- 
1 . i-'ingreM, and enjoy oil the privilcseB and inmiiinitiaaof loja] membepB of the 
That wheoerer those ' waTvard Biglera ' choose to abandon their frfveli- 
:\l iliemgelres at the dour of the Union and demand admission, we mast ro- 
<N i^ti open arms, and throw over Iheni the pratccting Bhicid of the Union, of 
.1 ^d they had never ceased to be mcmbcn. Otbcn hold that, having cotn- 
jaituil lm»oii, renounced th^r nlle^ance to tlie Union, diacunlcd its Constitation and 
■•Ml, csEUiized a ditUnct and hostile OovemmeDl, and by force of arms having risen from 
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the condition of insurgents to the position of an independent Power de fado^ and having 
been acknowledged as a belligerent both by foreign nations and our own Govemment, the 
Constitution and laws of the Union are abrogated so far as they are concerned, and thmt^ 
as between the two belligerents, they are under the laws of war and the laws of nations 
alone, and that whichever Power conquers may treat the vanquished as conquered pror- 
inces, and may impose upon them such conditions and laws as it may dean best." 

Again he says : 

" Is the present contest to be regarded as a public war^ and to be governed by the 
rules of civilized warfare, or only as a domestic insurrection, to be suppressed by crimiDal 
prosecutions before the courts of the country ? " 

I need not tell the House how the member from Pennsylvania answered 
this question. He founded upon it his argument in favor of confiscation 
by the laws of nations and of war. He quoted from Judge Grier to 
prove the war a public war, and not a domestic insurrection. He coor 
structed an argument to show that this was not a contest with individu- 
als, but with States, known under the name of the '^ Confederate States.** 
He held it to be idle to regard individuals as making war. ^' War is 
made/' said he, ^^ by chartered or corporate communities, by nations or 
States." 

"^Vhen an insurrection becomes sufficiently formidable to endtiethc party to beUiger* 
cnt rights, it places the contending Powers on precisely the same footing as foreign ntr 
tions at war with each other." * * « ^* No one acquainted with the magnitude of 
this contest can deny to it the character of a civU war. For nearly three years the Gonr 
federate States have maintained their declaration of independence by force of arms." * * 
** What, then, is the effect of this public war between these belligerent, these foreiffn nm- 
(iomf Before this war the parties were bound together by a compact, by a treaty called 
a * Constitution/ They acknowledged the validity of murndpal laws mutually binding on 
each. This war has cut asunder all these ligaments, abrogated all the obligations." 

^^ What, then, is the effect of this public war, between these belligerent, 
ih^^Q foreign nations f** Foreign nations ! Foreign? Why? Because 
not under our Constitution, but alien from it by the maintenance of their 
independence by force of arms. Nations? Having all the autonomy 
and independence of a belligerent Power in Europe. Yet for these sen- 
timents, who had the courage to question, censure, or propose to expel 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania ? Ah ! he is a Ilcpublican, and has a 
dispensation from the higher powers to recognize by his logic (which my 
colleague unhappily followed) the existence of the South as a separate 
nation. Ho is the leader of that side of the House, and may debate 
without question these momentous issues. My colleague followed him in 
his premises, although he drew another conclusion. 

Now, I ask my colleague [Mr. Gakfield] whether he did not vote 
for a gentleman in Ohio for Lieutenant-Governor who held the same 
doctrine of recognizing the southern confederacy ? I refer to Lieutenant* 
Governor Stanton, who announced that doctrine on this floor. He never 
was expelled for it. No one sought then to abridge his free debate. I 
heard his remarks. I will send them up to be read before my colleague 
answers the question. 

Mr. Garfield. If the gentleman will allow me, they can as well be 
read afterwards. 

Mr. Cox. Let them be read now. 

The Clerk read as follows : 
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" Ur. Speaker, whai thpre were Glken sIsToholiJiDg SlsUs uknowied^g aQegiiuice to 
Uw FMvn] GoTcmmoDt, uicl therefore, baviog in iheir bnnik Uie pover to protect limoi- 
m1t» ifn'osl uij inrigioD of their rights on the part of lliD Ft^'lcral Gorcrumeiit. il wBa 
m ttikUer of very litlte consequence vhotlier such aa imDnilitiont as thtt wu incorporated 
In llie ConstiiQtion or not. But the etale of the countr; ta noir riuli<»U.T tad csEentlDll; 
cbdiigcil. Seven or eight Slates coir den; Ihdt allc^aDce to thli GoTeiummt, have or- 
guuieil a ec^r»ta cODfedcrac;, snd hnrc declared ibeir independence of this OoTem- 
ment Whether thnt indopendence la to be maintained or not is with the tutore. If thej 
aball nuictaiD Ibdr podlion, and luatun the authorities there for a jear or tno to come, 
lo M to show that DOthlng but a irar of HubJugstlDU and coni^nest eaa bring them back, 
I, for one, am disposed to cttogoiM that lodependeace." — Congreuional Olob/, F^ruajy 
23, leei.pagE 128S. 

Mr. Cox. I trill now yield to my colleague to Hay whether he did 
uol tOIc for that man ae Lieut enant-Govorcor of Ohio, after it was known 
tlirougliout the Stulc that he thus favored the inilcpcndencc of tliis con- 
fcdiiraey ? 

Mr. Gabficld, I answer my colleague that I did not vole for lliat 
gcQtlcniau nor for any candidate on the ticket that fall, for the simple 
reason thut I was in the army. If I had been in Ohio, I should have TOtgd 
for tlutt gentleman, and I do not excuse myself on any other gruttad than 
tbe simple lack of being present at the lime of the election. 

Now, allow me to say that there was a large class of men on both 
iddcs of the political questions of that day who in the beginning of tliia 
WOT i«U a doubt whether it was not better to lei these people alone for a 
tiiDe, buping that reason might return to Ihom by delay. There were others 
vrbu enid " wo cannot leave them alone;" afid to that class belonged & 
number of distinguished gentlemen in the parties on both sides. That is 
one thing. But now, after that question has been adjudicated, aRer the 
griTst American people have determined on war and determined on putting 
down the rebellion, after three years of war have passed, and when wg 
Ktv almost in tbe hour of daylight and victory, to arise now and throw 
up tbc cimlest ia Ireuson. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Speaker, I only asked the gcatleman to answer my 
question, not to go off into a definition of what is treason in his judgment. 
I wotild rather toko the constitutional definition of treason. I do not 
lliink my friend lakes the Constitution as Itis authority, for he ha3 said 
twicu on this floor that he would overleap that Constitution. When you 
talk of treason, and in the same breath talk uf overleaping the Cocstilu- 
tioD, yun are the traitor, if there be such a traitor in this House. 

Mr. Garfield.* Will the gentleman tell roe what question it is that 
lu! ileaircs I shall answer? 

Mr. Cox. I do not ask the gentleman any more questions. 1 am 
Mti«6cd with his position. It is enough that I have shown that he is not 
the maa to vote for the expulsion of any member for expressing sentiments 
In fjtTor of the recognition of this southern confederacy. It is not tor him 
who would hove voted for a man who was in favor, in advance of war, of 
the recognition of the southern confederacy, and who thus encouraged 
the rebels to proceed in their rebellion when it was in its bud, to reflect 
tipon gentlemen on this side of the House who have voted agaiost Bccefr- 
eiun, agaitist recognition, and in favor of sustaining the war for the Union 
upon tlie proper policy. It is not for him to censure or expel my col- 
league, when he has declared tliat he himself would in some cases ovet^ 
.iMp the Cooatitntion. 
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Mr. Garfield. I only desire to say that 1117 colleague misrepresents 
me, I presume uaintentionally, when he says that I have on two distinct 
occasions declared mj rea^liness to overleap the Constitution. That I 
may set myself and him right on that question, I will say, once for all, 
that I have never uttered such a sentiment. What I have uttered is this : 
When asked if I would, under any circumstances, override the Constitntion, 
I said this, and this only — ^premising, as I believed, that the Constitution 
was ample enough of itself to put down this rebellion, that its powers were 
most capacious, and there was no need to override it — ^that if such a time 
ever should come that the powers of the Constitution were not sufficient 
to sustain the Union, if that impossible supposition should ever prove true 
[laughter from the Democratic side of the House], then I would say that 
we have a right to do our solemn duty under God, and go beyond the 
Constitution to save the creators of the Constitution. 

Mr. Cox. I am informed by the members around me, and the re- 
port of my colleague's remarks in the Globe will show, that he put no con- 
dition like that which he makes now. I ask gentlemen on both sides, 
whether my colleague ever qualified his remarks by saying, that it would 
be forever impossible in the future for the Constitution to be infringed by 
making war. Why make the statement of overleaping the ConstitutioUi 
if it be forever impossible to do it in carrying on this war? 

Mr. Garfield. Will the gentleman allow me ? 

Mr. Cox. Certainly. 

Mr. Garfield. I said so in answer to the question of my colleague 
now upon the floor. I said so, secondly, in answer to the gentleman from 
Illinois, and put the same question to him. I explained it in the same 
way. The gentleman is at liberty to look at the manuscript, which I have 
not yet seen, and may quote from it. 

Mr. Cox. I have only the Chronicle's report of the debate of yestci^ 
day. Perhaps it is good authority for the members on the other side. I 
will quote from its report : 

"Mr. Garheld then controverted his colleague's position. The issue was now made 
up. We should use the common weapons of war. If with these we should not succeed, 
he would take means, as he would against the savage who attacked lumself or fiimfly. 
He would resort to any clement of destruction, and, iJf necessary, ho would fling all con- 
stitutional sanctions to the winds rather than lose his country." 

There is nothing about the impossibility of the Constitution proving 
insufficient to put do^vn the rebellion, and in which case alone he would 
overleap it. Overleap an impossibility ! I would like to see the per- 
formance. 

Another question. I remember that my colleague, on the confiscation 
bill, said that he, would under certain circumstances overleap the Constitu- 
tion. What did he mean then by that? In that debate his language was 
precisely this : • 

"I would not break the Ckmstitution at all, unless it should become necessary to over- 
leap its barriers to save the Government and the Union." 

Nothing about the impossibility of ever breaking the Constitution, not 
a word or syllable, for he contemplates its breach for certain purposes. 
My colleague cannot escape from the dilemma in which ho is placed. 
And yet he undertakes to make political capital out of the speech of my 
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_ e from Uiq second district, after Buch declarolioiis 1 If ho dncs not, 

lemen ou tlial side of ibe Honso do. They are, I lenru, sabscribing 

f that i«[ie«ch hy hundreds and thoueands to distribute it for partisan 

1 "iMriiueGa ; aad yet they liavo advocated the very heresies ttpon which ihey 

graund llii' present accuEation, and give them circulation by sending out 

i)w iipeedi of my colleague. I want it undcrfltood that the Republican 

labers vho have favored recognition, and favored the men who favored 

t DOW striving to expel a member for the same license of speech 

li ih^ have indulged ; that at home Ihey have favored for high offices 

b&E diaracter who took ground in favor of recognizing the rebellion 

It iSiould maintain itself " for a year or two." I might well ask my 

^Tleagne, in view of his position, whether he did not know what were 

tho eentimenis of Governor Stanton, when he would have voted for him 

of lie had been at home? To come to the question : was he not thus com- 

"fted to the policy of dissolving the Union, if the rebellion could sus- 

bitaelf for a year or two? Then I ask him, how much bettor is he 

a Uie member whom he seeks to expel? Wherein does he differ from 

i member upon this subject of recognizing lawlcssne^? More than 

; tlio Rtipublicnus elected a man Senator from Ohio who had uttered 

same sentiments, as the sentiments of that party. Ho is tho per- 

1 and political friend of my collongue. I mean Senator Wade. I 

1 send liis romorka to the Clerk's desk to be read, that we may know 

D nro in fnvar of diaaolutiou and recognitiou. 

■!rbe Clerk read as followa, from the Congressional Globe of the third 

* B of the Thirty-fonrlh Congreaa, page 25 : 

B^Bal laatbeni EenllemeD sUnd here, Bad, in almost all their epeechet, spe;ik of Iho 

^" '' ' B of Ibe Union IS id dement of uvcr; awimMil, as ihough it vera h peculiar 

' n OD thi^r put Chut Clioj permitted the Umon la stand at alL tC they do not 

jd in upholding IhU Cuioo, if it rcallj trenches ontheit rights, if it endugora 

frbitttsUoiuto «uch an citent that the; cannot feci securo under it, if their ialercstt 

' * ' "y UMiled bf mcang of this Union, I am not one of tboso who expect that 

._- .ji^ unique under it. I am nol onr i^ Hon tBh> tnvid oak tKem to amtinuc 

Jk ■ Umon. H Kotitd te doing vioUnte U> mt platform of the parl^ to vhUh t &*■ 

Va lure adopted the old Declaration of Independuoco as the biuia of our political 

' ~l, which d«^re9 that an j people, when thcdr OaveiiuDenC omsefl to prutucl their 

_ len it la BO subverted t^iu the true pnrposua of gOTenuncnt aa to opiirces Ihcoi, 

FvllMrie^l to recur to fiiDdameutul priudplea, and, if need be, fa Jra'7v>y (An Oovem- 

" ■wfar ahich Ihsu lioe, and (o ererl oa il» niin* another more eoiuiueivc iu Ihtir icel- 

thold Ihal 1A« havr IhU right. I aill nal Uarat muipmj^efor nereiaiiig it, 

JUT tUtg thiKk the rtmlingtne^ hat fame. i'oH tannel Jarciblg hold men iu Ihi* 

my for the attempt to do so, it seems to me, would Bnbftrt tha first principles of the 

It under which we lite." 

Blfr. Cox. Now, there is the broadest doctrine laid down in favor of 

■ tjghl of revolution and against the right of coercion. " It would be 

g vioUnce to the platform of the party to wtiich I belong," says the 

ililicaa leader of Ohio, "to ask the South to continue in such a 

" You cannot forcibly hold men in this^ Union ; it would subvert 

tbc fir^ principles of the Governraenl." Ali ! you reelected him Senator 

ftHer tliuie avowals, and now would you expel men for the same avowals? 

"f tbey are treason in a, Representative, what are they in a Senator? I 

A; D^ colleague if be did not sustain that Senator? Did he not vole 

rUm &r Soualor, or would be not have voted for him? 
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Mr. Gabfield. I had not the pleasure of voting for the distinguished 
Senator from Northern Ohio, but it would have given me great pleasure, 
and had I had that privilege I should have enjoyed it and acted upon iU 

Mr. Cox. Does the gentleman approve of Senator Wade's doctrine? 

Mr. Garfield. Will the gentleman allow me a moment ? 

Mr. Cox. With great pleasure. 

Mr. Gabfield. I wish to send to the desk, to be read — 

[Cries of " No r "No!"] 

Mr. Cox. If it does not come out of my time I will not objecU 
[Cries of " Well I " " WeU ! " and " No ! " " No ! "] 

Mr. Gabfield. I recall the paper. 

Mr. Cox. Will the gentleman indicate what it is ? 

Mr. Gabfield. I will only say in reference to this colloquy, that if I 
cannot make my part of the colloquy as I choose, I will make it when 
the gentleman has concluded hb remarks. 

Mr. Cox. The gentleman can have the paper read if he pleases. I 
shrink from no responsibility in this debate. 

Mr. Gabfield. I desire to have read an authority which the gentle- 
man himself, I think, acknowledges. It is upon the same point that has 
just been in debate between us, and when it is read I have only a word 
to say. 

Mr. Cox. Who is the authority ? 

Mr. Gabfield. Thomas Jefferson. 

The Clerk then read as follows : 

Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to J. B. Colvin, September 20, 1810, flays : 

^*The question you propose, whether circumstances do not sometimes occur which 
make it a duty in officers of high trust to assume authorities beyond the law, is easy of 
solution in principle, but sometimes embarrassing in practice. A strict observance of the 
written laws is doubtless one of the highest duties of a good citizen, but it is not the 
highest. The laws of necessity, of self-preservation, of saving our country when in dan- 
ger, are of higher obligation. To lose our country by a scrupulous adhehence to written 
law would be to tosp the law itself^ with life, liberty, property, and all those who arc en- 
joying them with us; thus absolutely sacrificing the end to the means." — JeffertotCi 
Worka^ vol. 5, p. 642. 

Mr. Garfield. I have only to state that that paper states, more ably 
and more eloquently than I can, the very doctrine which I have uttered, 
and for which the gentleman condemns me. 

Mr. Cox. Now, I do not know as to the authenticity of that quota- 
tion presented by the gentleman ; but if the gentleman quotes it for the 
purpose of vindicating the lawlessness against the United States authori- 
ties which has been rampant in that part of Ohio where he lives, just as it 
was prevalent in South Carolina, I doubt if Jefferson would have sanc- 
tioned such a pernicious and disorganizing practice. I know the gentle- 
man and his party are in favor of a higher law than the Constitution, or 
the laws made in pursuance thereof, when, in their opinion, those laws 
impinge upon their consciences. But I deny all such seditious and anar- 
chical doctrine. Notwithstanding every authority, whether it be from 
Jefferson, Wade, or my colleague, I deny utterly the right of any one, se- 
cessionist or abolitionist, to infract or nullify any law of the United States 
or any clause of its Constitution, for any purpose. I am in favor of the 
enforcement of the laws everywhere equally upon every citizen of the 
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d States. But my coUca^e takes tbe other grousO, and quotes Jef- 
I lu Rastain it. But with such a lawless prngramnic how can he 

■ &r the expulsion of my friend irom Ohio because, as it is alleged, ho 
UoiDvil the BaiQC jirinciple? How can a defender of law-breakers 
i) onotlier for recognizing the breacli of the very fundajneutol law of 

Union? 
PBut I asked mj coUcagno a qacstion to which he did not respond. It 

■ wlietber he was in favor of ihe sentiments of Senator Wade in refeiv 
• (o the right of revolution and against coercion. He said he would 

tre toled for him, Wliere docs that place my colleague ? In tlie catc- 
fcor; of my friend from Cineinnali, occording to the allegation. How, 
ihea, can my coUeagne vole for the expulsion of a man who agrees with 
him aud with his Senator ; and who agrees with another and the principal 
'it of the Repuhli<'aii party? Horace Greeley in bis paper stales what I 
I Bead to the Clerk to he road for tlio information of the gentleman. 
B Clerk read the following from the Now York Tribune of the 2d 
, 18G1: 

■e reputedly saiii, aai wc tmcc more insist, thai the groat pnodple embodied 

in Itic Declaration of Independence, tliut GoTercnjenU deiire their Jiut 

m the congoit of the govonied, u Bound and just; and that, if tbe alaie States, 

States, or the Gulf States oaly, choose to torm an iadependent nation, CA«y hove 

Kr. Cox. Now, I ftsk my coUcagne whether he favors thai doctrine 

• Greeley? lie has been hitherto very prompt to answer. I 

I given him every ehance, I ask ray colleague whether he hclieves 

' ' "mural right of tliu Gulf or cotton States to make aa iiidepeudeut 

Jtr. Gahfield, I am perfectly willing to answer the gentleman, if 
'Win proceed with his own remarks, aad I can then get the fioor. I 
M prefer to answer him categorically then. 
Mr. Cox. I will give the gentleman a chance lo answer as I go 
DDg. Il ia so much more inleresting. I like that dramatic and vivor 
« ibnn of debate. My colleague is so apt and ready in debate. 
"Cr. Gabfield. I prefer to wait until the gentleman is through. 
tr. Cox. I ora afraid people will draw a wrong conclusion from my 
refusal lo answer. He may not get a chance to answer to- 
15 be seems uuwillinn;, I ask the privilege of printing a few 
e (Otracts from the great editorial light of his party, Mr. Greeley, in 
1 to letting the southern Slates go. Nobody ever attempted to 
a oat of the Hepnblican party for such sendmenU. 

. . m Stntcs ahnll bccomi^ eatis&ed that thej cam do better out of the Union 

kl tl( wa in»Bl. on iho letting thcni go in peace. Tbe right to secedo ma; be a rev- 
one, bat it eiists newlhcleaa." • • • '• Wo must e«ar nsist lie right 

,_[e to remain In the Vaion and nullify or defj tbo lawa thereof. To withdraw 

It Didcio ia quite anoth«T matter; whenever a conddcrable seetion of our Union 
_ dUMntdy resolve to go out, we chall resist all coercive measures designed U) keep 
[ Vthow never to live In a republic whereof one section ia pinned to nnothcr 1^ 

• •' — Trtbunt of Noiirtnbtr 0, 1880. 
Ih« cotton Btales uciiedlj and earnestly wish to withdraw pi>accfti!l7 from the 
L *• ttunk they cbimld and would be allowed to do so. Any aitcicpt to compel 

I* Jhree to remain would be contrary lo the prindples enondated in the immortal 
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Declaration of Independence ; contrary to the fundamental ideas on which human libotf 
iB hosed:'— Tribune, November 26, 1860. 

** If it (the Declaration of Independence) justified the secession from the British Em- 
pire of three million colonists in 1776, we do not see whrit would not justify the secession 
of five millions southrons from the Union in 1861."— 2Vt6tt«^, December 17, 1860. 

" Wheneyer it shall bo clear that the great body of the southern people have become * 
oondusively alienated from the Union, and anxious to escape from it, we will do our best 
to forward theh- views."— TH6i*n«, February 23, 1861. 

Can it bo possible that sucb opinions have been uttered and the paper 
not suppressed? Can it be that members who read it approvingly, daj 
by day, seek to expel a member of this House for copying its worst feat* 
ures ? Why was not the Constitution " overleaped " to suppress that jour- 
nal and exile its editor ? Gentlemen opposite take this journal and swear 
by it as the gospel of emancipation and the exponent of Republican policy. 
They cannot get along without it. ^^^ly, then, are they so sensitive when 
it is alleged that a Democrat is going in the direction pointed out by their 
own shining beacon ? 

Mr. Speaker, I need not ask my colleague whether he voted for Abra- 
ham Lincoln for President. I know that so far as the past is concerned 
he is committed to Mr. Lincoln and to his record and sentiments. I pro- 
pose to have read, for the information of my colleague, an extract from a 
speech made by Mr. Lincoln, in Congress, on the 14th of February, 1848, 
and printed by Gideon & Co. especially for circulation among sudi gen- 
tlemen as my colleague. Here is the extract, and to it I solicit his atten- 
tion. I ask him if he approves of the doctrine. If he docs, he cannot 
consistently vote for the expulsion of my colleague. The Clerk will read 
from the original and genuine document. 

The Clerk read as follows, from the pamphlet : 

" Any people, anywhere, being inclined and havinjj the power, have a right to rise up 
and ihake off the existing Oovemment and form a rww one that suits tliem better." 

Mr. Cox. I may be allowed, before the Clerk reads any further, to 
call the attention of the distinguished Speaker to that extract. He voted 
for Mr. Lincoln. Nobody knows whether he is for him or not now. 
[Laughter.] I want to ask him whether he approves of tlie doctrine. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

" This is a most valuable, a most sacred right, a right which we hope and believe ia to 
liberate the world. Nor is this right confined to cases in which the whole people of an 
existing Government may choose to exorcise it. Any portion of such a people that ean^ 
may revolutionize and may make their own so much of the territory <u t/iey inhabiL 
More than this, a majority of any portion of such people may revolutionize, putting 
down a minority intermingled with or near about them who may oppose their move- 
ments." 

Mr. Cox. I get no response from the Speaker. He must approve of 
the revolutionary sentiments of the Presidenf, and be disgusted with his 
own resolution of expulsion. Perhaps he will move to lay his resolution 
upon the table, or else vote to impeach Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. Colfax. In reply to the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio, 
I have to repeat that the gentleman from Indiana upon this side of the 
House does not speak in the midst of another gentleman's speech by his 
courtesy, liable to be stopped by him as the gentleman stopped his col- 
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^e recontlf. He speaka whtm he oblAins the floor, and has no eecret 
It hia opinions in regiird lo on/ subject. 

Ir. Cox. Oil I Mr. Speaker, whcu tlie leading man of Ihia Houn 
■ down fhim bis high position to offer a re§alution lo expel a mem- 
vbo comes here hy llie same right that he does, be cannot escape on 
int of Ilia peculiar digiuly. When ho descends to this floor, the com- 
1 platform of us all, and condeGcenda to mingle with us in debate, he 
bOt and shall not escape. Is he or is he not in favor of tlie doctrine 
I down by the President in the exlracls which have been read? That 
pvenr simple question. You will lose no dignity, sir, by answering it 
k [Laughter.] We vdH look upon yon with pride and pleasure aa 
KpMker of this House, if you will condescend to delight us by evincing 
troiiloion upon that subjecl. I pledge myself that you sliall not be inter- 

_Ir. Colfax. In reply only lo Ihe personal remarks of tho gentleman 

1 Obio, I say this lo him : that when I appear upon this floor, I do 

WtMdtaoend from that chair. The position of a member upon this floor 

^exalted and responsible as the posiiiou of. him who fiii« ia that choir 

Bauiualer your ndeci. The gentleman brings a reproach upon himself 

Rvpon his fellow-members upon this floor when he sneers at me and 

* a of me, when I appear upon this floor as the representative of my 

tuents, performing my duty, as condmcmding. The highest position 

' 'anuo can hold in this House is that of a representative of one litmdred 

and fifty thousand people, sent hero by their willing votes, and not by a 

nere majority of votes elected here as the presiding officer of this body. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Speaker, I did not make any personal remarks in re- 
gard to my distinguished friend. Far be it from me to throw any stain 
upon liim for his condescension. I admire him too much for his fairness 
And justice in presiding over our deliberations to reproach him. Never 
has bii heard a word of that kind from me. . But when he comes down 
bttm his eialtation to this floor and undertakes to engineer a resolution 
ihrougb this House for the expulsion of a brotlier member, ho must take 
' uisequcnces of the debate which he inaugurates. 

Lr> Colfax. I am willing to do so, perfectly willing. 
b. Cox. My friend does not seem now to bo willmg to do it. He 
BflOt be interrupted if he answers, whether he stands by Mr. Lincoln 
tin the sentiments which I read from Lis speech. I am opposed to 
lib sentiments, opposed to secession, opposed to revolution, and op- 
t, to *ny change of our Government, except iu pursuance of the Con- 
"yOj by the amendment iboreof. That is the position of the mem- 
B this side. But Mr. Lincoln was elevated to the IVesidoncy by 
K1bwU» party on the other side, knowing his sentimenls to be in favor 
QpOMrion and revolution, in favor of " any portion of the people thai 
LlWOlutioDizing and making their own so much of the territory as 
^bAsiA." I ask gentleman, if my colleague deserves expulsion, does 
EUteKesident deserve impeachment? 
pK if gentlemen say these questions are gone by, then I eoine to the 
" ffl of things since the war, and press the question which was not 
sd, why did you not expel Mr. Conway tost Congress? I receive 
V ask, why not expel the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Ju- 
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UAn], Ihv coUcaguo of the Speaker, for his speech on the faomcstciad law, 
wherein he expressed sentiments which, if carried out, would bring about 
in the Noi'th the very conrulsioa aad anarchy which we now unhap|ia^j| 
have in the South. The gontleman from Indiana, on the 18th of B'-"^""^ 
1864, held these sentiments : 

" Gongcess must repeal tlic joint reeolallan of last year whicb protects the fee of n _ _ 
The Prcudent, us 1 un well advised, noir stands rendj to join us So euift 



rj, onilfd and free, 

■s ConiHlution, mua 
I lilailitis lie pmeer of Ou 




men vlio roiiiBC la 

at nbatfvei' hazard or cost ; aiul HOlhing, not ettn a 

hold buck Oit tipti/ltd arm of (Ae Oovernmenl i 

Kow, IVIr. Speaker, we ou tliis side of the House, iu our sim 
were taught last eeMion of Congress by a patriolic and learned men 
of the opposite party from Massachusetts [Judge TuouAS^, that t 
could be no Union without the Conslitutioo ; that there could be no 1 
carried on except in pursuaucc of the ConstiLnlion ; that in u»ug th« ^ 
pliances for subduing the rcbelliou wo are acting within the p^ of tl. 
Constitution ; that we seek domestic tranquillity alone by the sword tl 
Constitution has placed in our hands; that ia the path o" , "_ .^._ 
the Constitulion is our guide and our light, the clond by day, the pillar of 
fire by night ; that iu preserving tlie Union and the Constitution we \ta- 
dicate in every part the indivisible Republic in its supreme law ; thai in 
Bcekiog to change the Constitution, to break or overleap it, wo become the 
rebels we are striving to subdue ; that all our labors and sacrifices for tho 
Union of oar lathers are for the Constitution, which is its only boud ; that 
to make this a war, witli a aword in the one hand to defend tbe Constitution, 
and a hammer in tlio ottier hand to break it to pieces, is no less treasona- 
ble than secession itself; and that outside of the pale of the Constitution 
Ihe whole struggle is revolutionary. 

If these scniimcnts be true, eir, nnd no one ivill question them, why 
was not the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Julian] espelled for the treason- 
able aeutimenla I have quoted ? Why was not a similar resolution to this 
moved in relation to him ? Wo on this eidc do not do it. We arc in favor 
of the largest liberty of debate by Representatives. We understand that 
the Conatitutioa guarantees such debate. We did not disturb your Judge 
Conway last session for his resolutions. We did not vole for his resolu- 
tions ; but you are responsible for Iiis contiauaneo in his position till tin 
end of the last Congress. 

If it were a reproach to tho country, as our distiuguished Sp« 
has slated, that a man ehoitld express himself here in favor of the r 
nilion of the Southern Confederacy ; if it dishonors and wea~ 
abroad and impairs our energies and discourages our efibrts at h 
it were equivalent to allowing members of the Richmond con; 
come here and take part in our dchberations (as the Speaker 
leged), why was not the expulsion of the member from Kansas propc 
by him? Ah I his case was of a different hue then. It was of a d 
shade then, Now you are in favor of expelling a man from our i 
who was seal here by tho people, because he utters the f 
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wlicL tliis side rcpudiaU:a, and wbich one of your ovni eidc altered last 
eeasion, and which jou never aoi^ht to repudiate by the grave process of 
expulsion. 

But t)ie Spcuker did not reeutne his seat until he had made a fling at 
the Democraiy of my Stole for supporting Mr, Vallsndigham. Mr. 
Speaker, I look aomo port in the last contest for the Governorship of 
Ohio. I ib'd not fuDy agree with the gentleman who is now in exile, as 
members know, in hia votes on this floor, nor in regard to his peculiar 
views of policy or peace. I upheld sadly but firmly the sword, after it had 
been nnsheathed, lest a worse alternative should ensue — the disunion of 
our beloved country. 

iSr, Julian. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Wr. Cox. Certainly. 

Mr. Julian. The gentleman from Ohio road only a portion of a 
paragraph from the speech which I delivered in this House, and I wish bo 
would aUow roe to have read at the desk the entire paragraph which I 
bave ntarked. 

Mr. Cox. I will insert in my speech what the gentleman desires, bat 
aa the extension of my time is objected to, I cacuot yield to hiui. The 
geotkman does not deny that I have quoted him fairly so far as I havB 
gone. Did not the gentleman say that he was in favor of breakiug down 
the Couatilulion to save the country? 

Mr. JuLUJi. It is a perversion of what I did aay. 

Mr. Cox. I would rather have it from your own lips than from any 
r^iort. jVre you in favor of breaking down the Constitution? 

Mr. Julian. I will answer the gentleman from Ohio. I said ex- 
pliintty in the paragraph of my speech which I have asked the gentleman 
to allow to be read, Uuit there was no necessity in the wai4d for breaking 
down the Constitution in any of its parts to put down the present rebellion 
in the Soulb. That Is my position. I said the Constitution was made 
for the people, not the people for the ConstitDIion ; and that our fathers 
were not fools but wise men, who armed the nation with the jiower to 
mtsh its foes as well na to protect its friends. 

Mr. Cox. If that necessity existed? 

Mr. Julia's. If it were necessary to aavo the life of the nation to 
depart from the letter of the Constitution, I would, as I said in my speech, 
bbsl the power of the rebellion forever by the strong hand of war. 

Mr. Cox. I, too, would blast the power of the rebels by the strong 
faaodof war; but I regard the life of the nation as bound up with the 
CoDstilution, and that to blast the Constjtulion you blast the Government. 
And by destroying the Constitution you do not put an end to this war nor 
mppre^s the rebellion. 

3tr. Julian. I ask the gentleman whether, if the salvation of the 
naliou's life required the violation of the letter of the Constitution, the 
geDtlemon would be willing to save the life of the nation at that cost? 

Mr. Cox. I regard it as utterly impossible, under God, ever to save 
llie life of the nation by tearing out its vitals, its heart and brain. The 
Coiutitation is the frame in which the Government is enshrined. I know 
no o*her Govemmest except that embodied in the Constitution. This is 
tike Government which you are sworn to support ; not sworn to support. 
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sir, in a certftia emergency ; not sworn lo destroy, if neoesswy t 
Ibe life of the country, but uscondilionally to support at all limes a 
&11 places, as if that life were bound up with it forever. You lmv» ti 
upon your soul the oath to suatain that Constilulion. Now you sny (A 
certain conditioaa you would break your oath .' What is morul treuon? 
What IB moral perjury? I do not charge these upon the gentlem ' " 
I beg him to reconsider and call baf;k his words. 

Mr. Jt;i.iAN, Will the gentleman yield to me right here? 

Mr. Cox. I will, if the gentleman thinks I have done him injoE 

Mr. Julian. I hare taken that oath, and I have asserted public!^ 
there is no necessity in the world for violating it. But the gentlemaa 
not answered the interrogatory which I propounded to him. I wish | 
to stale explicitly whether, if the life of the nation could only be save 
a violation of the ConstitutioD, he would be willing to save it in that^ 
pi^aoghter on the Repablican side of the House-] 

Mr. Cox. I will answer the question. I am used to lau^ter ■ 
that side of the House. It does not distract me, for laughter ia ni ' * 
What is the life of the nation, sir, of which we hear so much? 
no other life of the nation except that incarnate in the written ConHtin' 
tion, which protects property, person, home, conscience, liberty, and htit. 
Take away these, and there ia no nation. Society ia stagnant and d«ad. 
The gentleman regards liberty as the life of the nation, a sort of ilt-dcflned 
liberty for black and white, I suppose. I regard the Constitution as the 
embodiment of constitutional freedom in [his country, the very body, life, 
and soul of the Union. That ia the Constitution of the United States. 
When you strike that down you strike down the life of the nation. Tber*- 
fore we, on this side, have determined, in onler to save the life of the 
Government, to save the Constitution from destruction. 

Mr. Julian. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him anotjitt 
question ? 

Mr, Cox. If the genflMoan ia not fully answered, I will gay ibia, 

THiX UNDER NO ClItCUMSTAJ^ia CONCErVABLE BY THE HUMAN MIND WOOL* 
I EVEH VIOLATE THAT CONSnTDTION FOR ANY PUKPOSE. [CricB of 

" That's it ! " " That's it ! " from the Democratic side of Ihe House.] 
As Judge Thomas has said, " I would cling to it an the bond of uDity in 
the post, OS the only practical bond of union in the future ; the only land 
lifted above the waters, on which the ark of the Union can be moored. 
From that ark aldnc will go out the dove, blessed of the Spirit, which 
shall return bringing in its mouth the olive-branch of peace." To coin- 
pass its destruction as a probable or possible necessity, b the very goapd 
of anarchy, the philosophy of dissolution. 

J£ there be any man in this chamber who holds or uticrs any other 
sentiment in reference to the Constilulion and his oaih than this which I 
have expressed, I say to him, that language has no term of reproach, and 
the mind no idea of detestation, adequate to express the moral leproqr 
and treason couched in his language and clinging lo his soul. I will ti<4 
designate such utterances by any harsher language in a parliamentary 

When interrupted by tlic member from Indiana, I was about to go • 
little further In answer to whal the Speaker said in reference to tha D»> 
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mocmcy of Ohig. Mr. Speaker, I took a part in tbe campaign of laat 
jtar, a« 1 said, not because I approved of the peculiar peace cotiona of 
jny former colleague, Itwas jvellknown in Oliio, that my votes here did not 
dwajfa coincide with his, and that my sentimenlB did not agree with his 
"" sgeth«T ; but when by an arbitrary arrest, without warrant, without a 
r trial, in defiance of ihe Constitution, in defiance of n law passad by 
' OofscK'es. in defiance of English and Araericaa traditions, po'ilions, and 
IiiDs of right, he was arrcsiod and exiled, Ihe Democracy of Ohio rnised 
an ifisue io favor of fair trial, free speech, the immuDilies of personal free- 
dom, and an honest and lawful administration of public affairs. That was 
I jQnwoalj issue. I look ground everywhere in favor of the liberty of the 
"""' I and the integrity of the Constitution. Disagreeing always with 
lUor tenets held by him in relation to coercion, I held that lie had 
e rigiit to speak for peace as the soldier to fight for it. But I will 
f litis for him, that nowhere, here or at home, did he ever utter a sen- 
>iit or do an act looking lo the recognition of the southern confederacy. 
s place in this House, again and again, and quoted Mr. Cal- 
lll*i opinions on the Mexican war in his justification, that he would 
mose the voting of men and money to carry on this war, the rcsponsi- 
SoT which he did not covet nor bear. But, sir, he never would con- 
9 s peace based upon recognition. He eo said in the North, and he 
he 8une in his exile in the South. 
We were defeated in Ohio on account of Ihe issue made on tlie peace 
I bowed to that decision. But, sir, while there are some in 
r piirty opposed Io coercion and in favor of a peace indiscrlmiuately, 
witfaont regard to conser|uences, the great body of the Democratic people 
in our Slate and in tlie Nortli have never gone beyond one conclusion ; 
«nd that is, they are forever opposed to curtailing the limits of our em- 
pire by the reco^mition of a new nation carved out of our territory and 
i' our Slates and people. Come war, come peace, eonie any 
tag, wo would bring about a restoralioa of the old Government, with 
1 old order. Our delermiiiatiou is lo enperudd lo force the policy of 
not lo wiihdraw our forces from the field and yield to the 
Kitli indepeDdence, but to superadd one other element of union — kind- 
I and Christianity. If gentJemen cannot understand how two such 
a are compatible in the same mind with eacli other and with patriotism, 
'. cannot teach them. While we have been ever ready lo sustain our 
gmllant soldiers in the field by our money and our men, Ave have been also 
ready at every hour of our triumph imd at every opportunity for compro- 
mte, to extend an honorable amnesty to the erring ; not the jugglery of 
• axecntive amnesty, based upon o proclamation of abolition which is a 
if bnt an amnesty which ahull bring back the great body of the people 
"i, if it be yet possible, to their alleginnco. We desire to make oar 
Mnsequentiai by the rehabilitation of the Stales as they were, and 
e out ot them, and not out of illegitimate States, lhe> old Union, one 
i jadinsiblc ! 
Tbia ie the policy of the northern Democracy. We accept as our 
D the integrity of the Union. Upon that platform we will never, 
naoy smergency of this Republic, yitld up this country and its Constitn- 
* ft tD sece&sion, and lo its baleful counterpart, abolition. " Amid all the 
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darkness^ the thick darkness around us, we will cling to the sin^o, simple 
sublime issue— the Constitution, and the Union of which it is the bond ; 
the old Union. God bless the old Union, and the wrath of the Lamb of 
God shrivel to their very sockets the arms lifted to destroy it ; not in ven- 
geance, but in mercy to them and to aU mankind." 

THE FUGITIVE SLATE LAW — ITS REPEAL — ^RIGHT OP ASYLUM. 

On the 18th of June, 1864, this bUl furnished the last opportunity of 
arraigning the Republicans for their violations of law ; but as the discus- 
sion has lost its interest, that portion of the speech is omitted. It was 
mostly an argument ad homineni against the members from Wisconsin 
and Ohio, who sustained the infraction of the fugitive slave law. Some- 
thing of a colloquy occurred between Messrs. Baldwin, of Massachusetts, 
and BiAiine, of Maine, and the Speaker, as to the execution of the law 
in time of war and on black soldiers. The occasion was seized by Mr. 
Cox to vindicate the right of asylum, outraged in the case of ArgueUes. 

ABGUELLES' CASE. 

Mr. Cox said : I cannot understand why these gentlemen would de- 
stroy the only*' method of carrying out this extradition system of our Con- 
stitution ; and yet the other day, when a Spanish subject was arrested by 
our authorities, and taken from our shores which he sought as an asylum, 
these gentlemen sustained such extraordinary action. , Against the Con- 
stitution, without law, without treaty, without evidence, without jury trial, 
without warrant, without information, by executive power, usurping the 
treaty power, iisurping the law-making power, usurping the power of the 
judiciary, this Administration delivered to Spain a white refugee ; and 
this Congress, with cringing obsequiousness, bowed before executive dic- 
tation, and by their legislative action said, " All right, Mr. President, you 
can seize a white man and take him from the country in defiance of the 
great right of asylum ; but when a black man, escaping from one State to 
another, and whom we are commanded by the Constitution to deliver up, 
and under the sanction of our oath to make laws for such delivery, we 
break down the constitutional clause and the laws sanctioned by the ju- 
diciary in order to create in the North an asylum for the blacks of the 
South." When a white man from another nation is torn away, and the 
practice and usage of all free and civilized nations is outraged, gentlemen 
on that side stifle proper resolutions of condemnation. 

Mr. MoBRis, of New York. The gentleman will allow me to ask 
him a question for information. In the case referred to by the gentleman 
from Ohio, was the man charged >vith crime or was he not? 

Mr. Cox. I say to my friend from New York that that white man 
was charged with a crime in newspapers, by clamor, but not legally. 
There was no charge, no warrant, no information, and no trial. I defy 
gentlemen to give me a resolution of inquiry, to ascertain whether the 
Executive or the Secretary of State had any thing in writing but the request 
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of tbe SpaDi."h miaiatcr apon which to boae Ihe arrest and extradition of 
thte SpnnianI, seeking an asjlum in this country. Upon the request of 
Seoor Tu.tRura, IJte Spanish minister, Mr. Seward isaned his rescript, and 
the mail waa taken from the privacy of his own room, without the knowl- 
ed^' t"f his wife, who woe ia llie next chamber. He was hurried on board 
a Etcain<:r, was hurried olf In Havana, and is there held as a criminal to 
be triml. And yet gentlemen upon the other side dare not condemn that. 
Why? Because it was alleged that be was engaged in some way in the 
slaio Irudt'. Well, some one with less sense than sensibility may cry out, 
" Oh 1 yon are the defender of the slave trade and slave traders." There 
is only one answer to Una : the monosyllahic answer, " Pshaw." I de- 
Fead nu crime when I defend tbe right of asylum ; nor do I defend sht- 
vory, wlieii I oppose the repeal of a constitutional law for the rendition 
of riavcrs. 

It has been said that this Spanish auhject, Colonel Argucllcs, tvos en- 
gaged in the slave trade, and hence an enemy of the human race. The 
trtufa is that he was not engaged in that trade. Slaves had been landed 
in the district of Colon, in Cuhn, under his jurisdiction, and those slaves, 
as it was alleged, he hod sold aAer they were landed and confiscated, and 
having made money out of the transaction in violation of his duty he had 
fied to tliis country. There was no proof of aU this. It was the otdy 
allegation, however, and it may he true. Snppoao it were. The charge 
is timply that of a breach of the municipal law of Spain. lie is not, 
then, in the legal acnae, us Mr. Seward asserted, an enemy of the human 
ntOC> He vrns not a pirate in any legal or moral sense, hut a criminal 
under the laws of Spain. He could only be delivered to Spain under a 
irmty or a tilatute, and neither existed between Ihia country and Spain. 
Yet gentlemen who are becoming so careful about the personal lihorty of 
black men na to refuse to render them up in pursuance of the Coostitu- 
tioil> susiAin the extradition of a white man without evidence, law, treaty, 
or cotMitutional authority. II' there were a treaty between Spain and 
tht* Uii'tcd Stales similar to this authority in our Constitution with regard 
' *' .Hiiou of black fugitives, no indignation would ever have bean 

.t hospitable people, proud of their syatem of asylum under our 
I iiacrameat, against its present perfidloiia adminielralors. Upon 
j rineipic, or want of principle, by which the Executive gave up 
thii Sjjiiiiiai-'l, they would have surrendered Thomas Francis Meagher, a 
mmiual convicted by the judicial tyranny of England, Professor Agos- 
*bt, the savant, whom the world delights to honor, and every other man 
of grvU or littJe note who comoa here from abroad. 

We have had many humiliations since the present Administration come 
imo power. We have bowed humbly before the throne of the French 
usurper, at the beok of un arrogant foreign minister, and allowed an Ana- 
trian prince and an imperial dupe to bear a crown from Europe to our 
continent, and away a sceptre over a democratic republic with which we 
were ia friendly alliance. We have had domestic humiliations by the 
fbrcibte abduction, imprisonment, and exile of our citizens without law or 
trial. We have had our very thoughts pinioned, our presses manacled, 
■ad our writs of right and liberty annulled. For all these we place our 
bands upon our mouths in shame ; but for this last humiliation, by whicli 
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America is no longer the bonie of the oppressed or the refuge of the fin^ 
eigner, by which we are made the hissing and byword of the nations, we 
cast our mouths in the dust in abjectest degradation. We are put to cmel 
shame before all civilized nations, nay, before even half-civilized nations. 

Turkey once protected the Hungarian patriot, Kossuth ; Switzerland 
protects all political refugees in the midst of Europe, and stands there in 
her Republican simplicity and faith as firm as her everlasting mountains 
against the oppressions around her. We protected the half-made citizen 
Koszta in an Asiatic harbor, and rescued him from an Austrian ship ; bat 
this was when we had a Democrat to represent us in our foreign affairs 
like William L. Marcy. But while this national Congress stops in the 
midst of a great civil war to sow new dissensions in our midst by unwise 
legislation like this for black fugitives, it has shown its servile timidity 
before the usurpations of our Executive, and has allowed the hltre de caehei 
of the French monarch to be reissued under the great seal of the United 
States, without a murmur of dissent or denunciation. We are disgraced 
before the world by the violation of the great feature of our system of 
polity. What new humiliation is in store for us ? 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that I am not travelling out of the range of proper 
discussion by referring to this matter of the extradition of a foreigner with* 
out treaty or law. I have considered it fully. I hope before Congress 
adjourns that the Committee on the Judiciary will report a bill for the 
purpose of punishing such officers as dare lay their hands upon refugees 
who are here from countries with which we have no treaty, and in cases 
where there is no law for their delivery. Such refugees have the right to 
shoot down the officers who thus arrest them, and be entirely innocent of 
crime. Refugees under such circumstances would have the right to sue 
Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Seward, or the marshal of New York, for fabe impris- 
onment, because of the absence of aU law and all treaty in relation to that 
subject. 

Wliat inference do I draw from this? That in my opinion, as to all 
matters of rendition, whether of fugitives from service or justice, or of 
political refugees, there is always some law required to carry out in good 
faith the treaty or agreement upon those subjects. Hence, as between 
these United States, we had placed here in this second section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution, that any person charged with treason, felony, 
or other crime, fleeing from one State to another, should be delivered up, 
and Cotigress passed a law to carry that out. For the purpose of deliver* 
ing up persons accused of crime in one State and fleeing to another, papers 
are prepared, a prima facte case is made out, and a quasi trial is had. 
These are indispensable to executive action among our States. So in re- 
gard to fugitives from labor, the same preliminaries are required. Proof, 
a hearing before the commissioner, and warrants for the delivery of 
the fugitive to the claimant — these prerequisites are a part of a system as 
to all renditions. 

It is laid down in every authority on international law, and by states- 
men who have had instances before them in this country in the various 
cases growing out of the treaties with Great Britain, France, and other 
coimtries, that there can be no rendition of any one from one State to 
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except in pursaance of soma treaty or law spcciaDy made to 

late th<! object. 
[odced, in tliis vciy case of ArgueUcB, when our cotiBuI at Havana was 

led of tlie Sight of ArgucDee to New York, with a view to his recla- 
i8q] at once said that, in the absence of a treaty, co recla- 

1 could be had ; that if it were hod it would be aa " «'xccptJonal 

re." In this view he is coufirmed by Judge Sloiy in hie Conflict 
rif Laws ; by the practice of this Government in a caae afi early aa 1792, 
when Mr. Jefferson urged a treaty with Spain ; in another case under the 
Jay treaty in 1799; in another case under Washiogion'a administra- 
(ioQ in 1797, for the rondilion to Spain of certain criminals from 
Florida, then a Spanish province ; in another CAse in 1821, when William 
Wirt, aa Attorney-General, held that the Executive had no power to 
arrest a refugee, except for the violation of our own laws ; in another 
eaB« in 1831, of a Portuguese pirate, wherein Attorney-General Tanoy 
Jedded the same principle ; and in various other cases up to the time of 
oar civil war, when, in a case of demand by Mr. Seward for rebejs held 
hy Spain, the Spanish Minister of State himself, Miraflores, insisted on a 
treaty of estradition as a prerequisite to the delivery. It makes my Amer- 
inm blood tingle to read the eloquent vindication of this great right from 
<lia lips of the Minister of Spain. I insert it here as the bctt«r sentiment 
of what is left of the free white men of America: 

" The right to giie «ajluin to poUtieal rerugees ia in gnch ntimacr rooted !u the liabite. 
In aach son iatemovea with the i(]«aa of tolcnmce of the present cvnturv, and hns Euch 
hqUiOil, t;«icroa9, md bcneSoent applications in tha extntordinur; and cuMinj^lnod po- 
B6nl oiwtMU of the times we live in, tbat there is no nation in Uie world wHoli dares to 
dcBj Ihi* righl, and, moreover, not aoj ono that can renounce its eieroiso. jind if the 
Cnxnunnit of Waihaiglon idibct lo acgtiirt a perfKt and pontivt right to tha dmrery 
of Maw gulUy of ordinarji erima, U inUl bt acamipliiluid ii/ mninJ of, a treatg of extra- 
Mb*, 1* the condiuian of ichirh l/it f^aniih Oovcrmnenl mould noloppt/tt ilirlf, a* U 
iai tM rtfiued to coaeio'le tuth leith otner Stata." 

1 need not call ihe roll of English judges or statesmen who have spoken 
(0 (he same effect wilh legal learning and indignant eloquence. The Cro- 
de case gave rise to these discussions in the English Parliament. The 
groat names of Aberdeen, Denman, Campbell, Brougham, and others 
QU^t hu cited, to show Uiat the sanctily of asylum can only be invaded 
ia pursuance of treaty or of slatnte. 

Tet. in defiance of aU precedent, practice, and aulhority, this House 
proposes not to repeal the conBlitutional clause requiring fugitives from 
libor to be delivered up, bal, preserving that clause, to nuUily it altoge- 
tW by repealing the law by which alone the clause can be executed. 

On Uiu chariluble assumption that gentlemen on the other side intend 
lo exticute the Constitution, I sny that it is indispensable that some law 
riionld exist to carry it out. As in the case of & treaty, as in the Arguel- 
Iw oasc, BO in the case of a fugitive slave there must he some law to carry 
ml the treaty or clause of rendition. To repeal the law made for that 
lose, is a cowardly blow at the Constitution itself. It is a breach of 
I, a breach of treaty ; and between independent nations would be a 
■". Between Stales banded like ours under a Constitution, it is 
violation of a sacred compact. 
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JUDICIAL DECISIONS AS TO FUGITiyES. 

Mr. Cox then showed bj ample quotations that the Republicans held, 
in the matter of rendition of fugitives from labor, that the Federal Grov- 
emment was a usurper of State rights, and '' denied that the decisions of a 
usurping party in favor of the validity of its own assumptions can settle 
any thing ;" or, as Attorney-General "Wolcott argued (9 Ohio Reports, 
114), that '^ as to these powers, the States stand to each other and to the 
Federal Government as absolutely foreign nations." 

He then concluded by addressing the Republican side of the House : 

You are against the rendition of the black man in pursuance of the 
Constitution ; and you give up a white man who has sought an asylum 
on our shores without the form or substance of law or treaty, and in 
** positive defiance " of the law of nations and the Constitution. Your 
Executive is a usurper of the powers wisely distributed to the other depart- 
ments of Uie Government. Here you sit to-day striving to strike down 
the only mode whereby one peculiar clause of the Constitution can be 
carried out, and propose no mode as a substitute either by State or Fed- 
eral action. You will not allow an indi\ddaal to take his slave by the 
sanction of the Constitution alone ; you will pass no law to help him. 
You will not allow him to go into a free State and have his right there 
by jury trial, because you cannot try the claimant's right to a slave by 
a jury in a free State. You will not allow the law of 1793, which Gr^orge 
Washington assisted in making ; yet you strike down aU the great rights 
of personal freedom for the white man fixed by the fathers of the country 
in our fundamental law, because you are demoniacally bent upon riving 
this Union in twain, and separating its parts forever. Your ideas are not 
those of the higher, but of the lower law. They do not come from the 
sources of law and light and love above. They sunder all the ties of 
allegiance and all the sanctions of faith. You are destructionists ; yon 
would tear down all that is valuable and sacred in the past and build up 
nothing in their place. You are revolutionists. You were trying for 
years by wrongful interference and force to nullify the very law which 
you now seek to expunge by repeal. You diligently sought to embroil 
the States in collision with the Federal Government, and have succeeded 
in bringing with your advent into power the consequences we predicted, 
a relentless and bloody war. I charge it upon every man of you on the 
other side of the House who took any part in these seditious infractions 
of the Constitution, who counselled individual and State resistance and 
fomented sectional strife, that you are in part responsible before God and 
the country for our present calamities. The enormous burdens of taxA- 
tion, the widow's tears, the orphan's curse, the wail of the bereaved, and 
the ifuture destitution and consuming desolation of this land, all cry aloud 
against you as the authors of this worst evil which ever befell a suffering 
people ! 
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R MiticipaLioa of the events which have recently transpired in the 

t Ameriean States, this speech, and the one following upon Mexico, 

|idelivcred. On the 18th of January, 1859, addressing the Honae, 

B 15 a lo^c in history wtiiclt is as inexorable as fate. A writer m 
e of the first Stuart gave as the number of the kingdoms of Chris- 
, 6ve-and-tweatj'. But there was no mention of three of the prin- 
e^«l nations, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, in their present divisions ; 
nor of twelve other nations out of the twenty now euumeralod in Europe ; 
nor of the thirty petty sovereignties now extant in Germany. Within 
two ccnUiriea, tlie transatlantic continent has changed its territory and 
nJera beyond all the caprices of fancy ; yet by a law as fixed as that 
which returns the seasons and rolls the stars. 

The disquieting aspect of cisatlantic politics eignilies the consummation 
ifS territorial changes on this continent, long predicted, long delayed, but 
am certain as the logic of history ! 

8ome of these changes in Europe have been through decay, dissolution, 
nul disintegTation. Spain was once the Peru and Mexico of the Old 
World. The ancestors of the hidalgo were enslaved in the mines of Spain 
hj Utime and Carthage. But now, Xeon, Aragon, Castile, Navarre, 
IMcdo, Galicio, and Granada, once separate kingdoms, have lost their 
fkolkled glory, and are only known as the props ^f the " worm-eatou 
tfatonc of Spain," The stronger races of Europe have consolidated thetr 
pttwet" by extending its sphere and absorbing the weaker neighboring 
tmHoai. England, Ireland, and Scotland, by umon, have been tranft- 
pLuil«d into colonies and multiplied their strength ; and Russia lias clasped 
Ihe half of Europe and Asia in its strong embrace, until from the furthest 
West we perceive the conflict of civilization in the furthest East. 

These are but illustrations of a law from which America is not exempt. 
Kol more surely will northern Afnca, and indeed the eounlries whose 
bonndaries are coincident with the Mediterranean, become French ; western 
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and northern Asia become Russian ; and soaUiem and central Asia be- 
come EaglUh, than this contlcent become American ! The law whlcli 
commands tbis ia higher tliaa Congressional coactmcnt. If we do not 
work with it, it will work in spite of tia. Tliia law may be expressed 
thus ; That the weaker and disorganized natiotu must be abMrb':d by tlu 
strong and organized natlanx. Nationalities of inferior grade mutt eurrear 
der to those of aaperior cj'Wtzoiion and polity ! 

Wliether the races of Ihis conlinetil he in a tribal condition, as are our 
Indians, or in a semi-civiliaed and anarchical condition, as are ihe Central 
and South American and Mexican races, they must obey this law of palitt- 
cal gruritalion. This law drives them W Iho greater and more illnstrions 
State for proleclioo, happiness, and advancement. Whether the United 
States go and take them, or tliey come and ask to be taken, no matter. 
They must whirl in, throw off their nebulous and uncertain form, and 
become crj'stallieod into the higher forms of civiUzation. 

The largest exprcesioa of this law of anneiation ia : That no aatian 
has the right to hold soil, virgin and rich, yet unprodacing ; no nation haa 
a right 10 hold great isthmian highways, or strong defences, on this conti- 
nent, without the desire, will, or power to use them. They ought, and 
must, inure to the advancement of our commerce. They musi become 
cODDscate to the decrees of Providcuce ! 

In carrying out these designs, we have, ^m time to lime, added teiv 
ritoiy from France, Spain, and Itfexico. We have endeavored to add 
other territory, which the jealousy of France, Spain, and especially «f 
England, has prevented. It is not my purpose now to rehearse our histoiy 
in this regard. We may have kept step with our interests and our desli- 
ny i but at this juncture, standing on the threshold of this new year, W8 
are only marking lime, not moving forward ! It is well to inquire whether 
there is not now upon us, as the assembled representatives of this nation, 
a peculiar duty with respect to this element of our progress. My jndg- 
ment is, that we are to-day derelict. Wo are not up to tlio enlerpriao rf 
tbe nation. If we consider just now the elements of our people, martiali', 
mechanical, inlelleclual, agricultural, and political, who will doi^ 
that there aro a dozen locomotive Republics already fired up and n 
movement? 

The Executive has done his duty, lie has boldly followed oaj 
Oatead ideas. Ho has urged upon ns a duty, which being undone, leaTC^A] 
hiro powerlesa, and leaves the national enthusiasm and expansion a prw 
to adventurous raids and seditious propagandists. Had the Tliirty-Foortn 
Congress aided President Pierce in the Black Warrior matter, we duOJ^iH 
now have representatives from Cuba on ibis floor ! 

The President has called our attention to the territory upon o 
Not New Granada — she will come in time. Not Venezuela — she i»^ 
yet more vital than New Granada. But the country north of thea _ 
lying between them and us, must be absorbed. For this absorptititi 
must contend, not bo much with tlio people, whose interests will bi 
hanced by the absorption, but witli Spain, France, and England, who fl 
no inttiresls comparable with our own. These interests and aniaga 
I propose to cousider in this order : First, Cuba ; second. Central £ 
ca ; third, Mexico. 
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As to Cuba, the reasom for its acqaisitioii ore well imderstood bjr Uie 

CODDliy. Tlie message has succinctly and ably prespuled thum. Its gco- 

■{iliicul pofiiliga gives to the natioD which holds it, uolcss that naiion b« 

"•weak, a coigue of vantage as to which self-preBervntion Ibrbids iw to 

^iflferent. Our Mississippi, fnreign, and coastwise trade, now $250^ 

DOO, and in live years to be $600,000,000, are within ila compasB. 

Se the island is of little use to Spain, save as a, source of revenue, il is 

k of incsicalable advantage. The nature of the colonial office in Cuba, 

Jower to harm us remedilessly, unless vie go to Madrid for remedy, 

tUB 6aal stopping of the slave trade, are reasons well urged by the 

t. Out uuscllled claims, and the many other difficulties growing 

t relations to Spain, demand settlement, but receive none. 

How long shall we continue in tills condition? During the pleaaure 

t thefe no redress? Is our every attempt to be construed 

2» ostirpation? What impediments have we to meet? There ia one 

e Mr. Adams's time proved insurmountabla — Spanish pride. 

■^«U said by aa old poet, that 



ince then, there has been no curtaJIment of that pride. True, Spain 
ow little to be proud of but her recollections. Poor, sensitive, cot- 
It abe holds to the puQclilio of dignity without its substantial enei^. 
Bin will not sell Cuba to ua, because she feels that she will thereby 
ier honor, wc must insist on her changing its policy. She should 
p the island aloof from French intcrrcntion. She should preserve its 
imlependeuL'c. 

Aliove all, Spain should abolish her present iufomoua tariff". Ilcr ex- 
pnt tariff la aa anomaly iu commerce, and her tariff upon imports is still 
more tiarbaric. Her export duty, which ia a direct tax on the producer 
«f her sugars and tubacco, does not so much affect us, as the tax which 
Ac loads au our flour, pork, beef, and lard. Wc have tried in vain by 
fiplomacy to uulooseu these shackles. Nothing but the sword can cut 
lumoff. 

ITp to 1809, Spain imposed restrictions on Cuba, by which no trade 

It all was allowed with any foreign nation. Afler this, and on the revival 

tf the Spanish merchant-marine, the diGTerential duty ou goods imported 

Id Ibreign bottoms was enacted. It was intended to crush out the trade 

with the Uuited Stales. This couiinueil till 1834, when this Congress 

paiepii rit^liatory laws. No countervailing acts, however, could move 

' . :■ of Spanish restriciioQ. American flour, and other staples for 

i must look to a foreign market, ore excluded. Thus a balance 

iraging $10,000,000 per year, is kept constantly against us. 

I J Cuba on flour imported from Spain is only $2.50 per barrel ; 

ffoui ilj^ L'uiied Stajes, in American or other foreign bottoms, it is $10.81. 

So that, if flour be worth five dollars in Cincianati, the cost to tiic Cuban 

^ ttHmrocr is sixteen dollars per barrel I This enormous tax on flour pre- 

; in the island, except by the wealthy few — the thirty-five 

1 Spaniards. The body of the poor and oppressed Creoles are 

bUhI to use the dry and insipid cassava root as a substitute for bread. 
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TtuB tariff OQ flour, added to aa infamous tonnage-tiis, operates as ail 
hibitioQ on flour. With a moderate duly, or if Cuba were a 
consumption, as it ia estimated by our economists, would be n 
barrels I It would be enjoyed by ua escluHively— beneSt the fomiH 
my State and yonrs. That ia evident from the fiict, that no other o 
could compete with ua in that staple ; for no other country ia ao nM 
Cuba, or bo prolific in breadstuffa. 

We exported to Cuba, in 1857, only 45,145 barrels of floor, ■» 
8324,410; in 1858, 17,905 barrels, worth $105,069. Of other » 
beef, pork, lard, hama, and bacon, and including flour, we hod, in 1^ 
but $1,868,783 ; in 1858, but $1,228,119. Whereas, had a liberal e^ 
morci^ economy, like that of Belgium, Holland, or Great Britun«(- 
tained, we should have bad, at leaat, $10,000,000 of produi 
This would nearly have balanced our trade in sugar and cofiee, a 
these ue have fixed DO prohibitive tariff! Thusourcommi 
under the blows of this Spanish oppression. Wliy, even the Spi 
Crown would be better helped by a more liberal policy. Sucb a » 
in this era of commercial freedom, ia a shame to civilization, and if ii 
national law wore rightly written, it would, itself, be a cause of honorable 
war I But I have no hope that Spain will sell Cuba, or Uiat the Cubaos 
nnderstand the nature of tbo blessings which attend ann< ' 
will not perceive that they become, by annexation, coequal with ] 
York and Ohio, in a common league for the common weal. The^^ 
for their church and domestic inslitulions, as if theif were any pu 
Federal concernment. 

I was surprised to meet an impediment raised by a dbtinguishe&fl 
ator [Hammond] from South Carolina in his Barnwell speech, I tp 
it is not shared by many Southern men. He objects to taking Cuba ; 
because it may involve a war, whose consequences he states toh^ft 
Ho leaves us in doubt as to these consequences. Does he mean tl 
duction of Cuba to the condition of Hayti? A terrible t 
That might follow ; but that is rather an English than a Spanish ti 
and hsirdly capable of execution in a time when Spain and Fraaoe k 
viving the slave trade to cheapen tropical produce. His second obJM 
ia more salient. I quote it entire : 

"If vc liail Cutift, ne canld not make mora than tno or three aUvc Slates ll 
vbich woulrl not restore the eqailibrium orihe North ond the South; ictjili', will] thi 
African sUre trade dosed, and Iiot only resort to this conllncut, she would, b'-.-ili.i •rusk 
wg out our whole 8u~ir culture bj her compelilioll, afford in a few jcare a ju.u ki/i fr>r nil 
the tinxes iu Uidsoun, Kentucky, and Uurylond. ^o U, notwilhstandiag lIti^ ciur).>llanl 
taxes jiDpoacd ou her, capable noir of absorbing the annual increase of all tli'.- slafw oa 
this continent, and consmnca, it is edd, twenty or thirty thousand a year by liur tjntai,' 
of labor. Slarcj decrease them largely. In time, under the aystem pnallaod, even' akre 
in AjuericA might bo cileTminated in Cuba as were the Indiuui. Hoffever the llBe 
African may procreate in the tropics, it yet remaine to be proven, and the facta an 
against the ooDcIusion, that he cau, in those r<^otis, work and thrive. It it said Cuba to 
to be 'Aliicantied,' rather than that the United Stales should take her. Tint ttinMt, 
which at one limo was somewhat danniag, is no longer any cause or lEsqaietaile la Ifae 
South, after out experience of the Africanixing of SL Domingo and Jamaiua. Wbat 1w¥« 
we lost by that ? I think we renped some benefit ; and IT the slaves of Cuba are tuiii«d 
loose, a great sugar mlture would grow up in Louisana and Texas, rivalling that of cot- 
ton, and diverting from ll so much labor- that cotton would raraly be below lt4 preeeol 
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Tills olijectioii ia twofold. The intCT'Stab! slave trado witli Caha, in 
COM of annexation, he tbluks, woulcl make several free Hlitteei, by ihe do- 
nund ond coastunptlon of neftroes ; oml even if it would not, Cuba would 
not give the South the preponderance id the Uniim ; and secondly, sugar he 
thinks n-oa!d be cheap to the* whole Union ; while a few thousaod sugar 
ptanfere, who jugt thrive on the bounty they now g^t, would be ruined. 
As to the argument about Kentucky, Missouri, and Marylaod becoming 
free through Cuban annexation, I leave that to the members from those 
Statea. As to the sugar, I say, that an argument of that kind addressed 
to a fiee-lrade people, by a free-trader, should go far to weaken the m^ 
ra/eof his great and &aiikepcech,asitdoc3tlie economy of his politics. To 
the people of my State, such an argument will quicken their ambition lo 
acquire Cobs; not alone because of the millions to be gained by an increase 
of OUT exports thither, which are taxed prohibitively; but because we 
pay a tax on Cuban sugar, which is harsh, protective, and indefensible, 
ia any epoch of a depressed exchequer. In 1857, there were, in all, of 
aaffU and molasses, imported from Cuba into the United States, $ jO.OOS,- 
4C$ worth. Tho torilf on these sugars was $12,028,039.80. Uhio paid 
ono-tenth of this, or about twelve hundred thousand dollars, which is 
equal to her iuuncnse school tax, and nearly a half a milliou more than 
Aui pays for her Stare government, and nearly one-half the expenses of 
alllMr counties. By our tariff of ^857, we reduced the tax on sugar sis 
par cvul.. and tho panic reduced the importation enormously. During the 
joar ending June 30, 1858, our sugars fi^m Cuba amounted to only ?I8,- 
I^OMi, [.'iving a revenue of ?4,4G8,805.28, ot twenty-four per cent, ad 

!-'17, when Mr. Polk proposed annexation, tliis nation must 

.' r sixty millions of sugar taxi Ohio has paid of that sum 

. My dbtriet has paid one-twentieth port of 80,Ot)U,000, or 

ii: annual tax of $30,000, all for what] Thai one of tlte 

~:^ries of life should be fostered into premature growth, to aid 

. planters m the South ! If Cuba cannot be annexed, to break 

'■''■-. by widch the many are made tributary to tlic few, then we 

)iLusi rimixiel our Democracy and economy. My State Legislature, in 

1^4, posited a resolution, at my solicitation, requesting Congress to abate 

Ihii lax. There is no reason for its existence. 

" Bill.'' it ia said, " we must protect Texas and Louisiana in their few 

' -iioas ! If Culxt comes in, away goes the tax I" Everyman, 

I i?luld, in my .Stnte, will sny: "Away with il ' Welcome 

■ i-c sogar!" "But," says the Senator, "if Cuba be Al'rican- 
1 r out, it will keep up the price of sugar, and a great growth 

. lip, rivalling cotton," What then? Ecstasy I "Negroes 
.!■ 'iianJ. Cotton, too, will be kept highl" What an argu- 
—■nator of all the United States, every one of whose interests 
11 The Union is a cotton-pod! [Laughter,] Its growth 
: 1 the growth of the cone I If, by this logic, Cuba is to be 
M know it. Already the Republican moutJi grows juicy at 

■ ; with Cuba in the Union I [Laughter.] It matters not if 
BU2ar be made by slaves. That Uttlc delicacy of Exeter-Hall sentimental- 
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itj 18 becoming obsolete. Even our Quakers are willing to drink cheap 
damnation in their coffee-cups, and eat it on their buckwheats I 

My most distinguished constituent, the Governor of my State, and a 
candidate for the IVesidency, will soon outvjf your southern Hotspurs in 
the race 6£ annexation, if thus you dress your laggard logic. In a 8pee<di 
at a Yankee festival in my city, where the Pilgrims were praised for 
many a virtue which they had not, and their intolerable intolerance was 
glossed over by the fervor of the hour, Governor Chase is reported to 
have advocated the policy of " leaving to every one the absolute control 
of all matters of domestic concernment," and an '^ indefinite expansion 
of empire." If this does not include Cuba, I will ask his Mends oppo- 
site to say what is excluded by his concluding remark, that as the last 
result of the enlarging empire both of American Government and Ameri- 
can principles, he summons ^^ the parliament of man to sit on the desti- 
nies of the world"? 

I did not dream that I should ever have to welcome the Ohio aspirant 
for the White House into the support of its present occupant. I did not 
dream last fall that I should represent him so nearly. I warn gentlemen 
of the South to observe these signs, and prevent this grand larceny of De- 
mocratic thunder, by considering the proposition which some gentleman 
last session called national grand larceny ! Call it by what name yon 
will, I am ready to answer the call of .the President, if for nothing else, 
for the benefit of our $250,000,000 of yearly trade, wliich must pass under 
the range of Cuban cannon. I am ready to vote for the bill of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Branch], looking to the purcliase of Cuba ; 
and I am not very particular as to the amount of money with which to 
fill the blank in his bill. In case of our failure to purchase by honorable 
negotiation, I would favor its seizure in case of foreign war, or of a Euro- 
pean intervention. 

As to Central America, I do not desire to enter so fully into our rela- 
tions with this region. That has been ably done by my friend from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Jenkins]. We know well the impediment existing in the 
way of our acquisition there. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty — the diploma- 
tic blunder of the century — stands as a huge gorgon in our path. The 
policy of its abrogation is conceded ; but " how not to do it " seems to have 
been the practice. The present Executive, in his message of December 8, 
1857, bewailed this condition of things. He inherited, as did President 
Pierce, this treaty of peace, which has proved a treaty of ofience. Eng^ 
land and the United States have been quarrelling over its construction, 
when its destruction was the most pacific course that could have been 
adopted. Collateral treaties may be made which will prevent the conse- 
quence of an abrupt abrogation of this treaty. Diplomacy is now, we are 
told, working to this end. S 

But there is in the American mind a chronic distrust of England. It 
ia well grounded in her laxity of faith. When her interests can be sub- 
served, ^le breaks any compact ; and only adheres to it when demanded 
by her interests. Wliether the treaties to be made with Honduras, Costa 
liica, and Nicaragua, throttle this bantling of Bulwer, whether we are to 
lose still more by British dilatory diplomacy, remains to be seen. One 
thing is remarkable, that we have not advanced since 1849, when Nica- 
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ragiu, in llie Hiesa-Selva trenly, proposed to " confer on us the cxcluaivo 
right " of UD inEeroceauic cimal. or liighway. Had that treaty been con- 
firmed, wu might faavo had lo-duy fort^ nnd free cities alonp: its route and 
at its tETinitii. with full right to protect >'icaragaa by all the strength of 
our navy and army. A year later, and that wily diplomatist, Buferer 
—who, for his luct, id seat to the Bosphorus to teach Ruasia her rSle in 
the East— comes forward with his projet. Our Government nibbles coyly 
«t his bail ; but, like a foolish fish, at last leaps for the fly, is barbed, and 
linuteil in to flounder for the amusement of the world. Would that Mr. 
Clayton had weighed the meaning of Smcttiingus'a philosophy : " It is 
alwny^ time to cut your throat ; but if your throat is once cut, there are 
ccrlain djiliculties in the way of reconaiUering your delermination." 

Craiiiiiion and Webster tried in 1B52 to unravel the web. Then Web- 
ster and Molina tried it, wilh the aid of Coala Rica. Then Wheeler and 
Kseobar, acting for Nicumguu, made an effort, which our Government 
fiuled (o accept. Then Clarendon and Herran, tor Honduras, sought to 
nntia the knot ; and this led the way to liie CaBs-Yrieari treaty in the fall 
of 1857, which began tla novo. Then, a fair treaty was made, allowing 
u the pruteclorsto of the transit^ but through foreign influence it was so 
modified by Nicaragua as to be imacceptable to our Government. Now, 
Sir Gon) Ouseley, having ceased to be a diplomatic myth here, has gone 
b> tlw South, where, we trust, something may bo done to cancel that part 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty by which we agreed with England to cut 
mr throats, by never " occupying, fortifying, or colonizing, or assuming 
or r.\< ri'i.'Jiig any dominion over Nicaragua, Coela Rica, the Mosquito 
I', jiart of Central America." We trust that such on agroe- 
madc to this etid ; bat my reading of history is vain, if we 
Mirown uhoul this abrogotion some clog which the American 

Tly.' 'r.ttii is, that wo have slept so long, and dreamed so transport- 

iiilfly of our destiny ovai- these regions, that mcanwhilu Japan and China 

ire opened ; Frazer'a River becomes an Eldorado ; and English and French 

iu-;'u\i. ritilning the attempt on Cronstadt, and tiring of the red storm of 

'li'-play their gnus on this continent. Their entente cordials, 

' I ^aid it would be, ia extended to this hemisphere ; and here 

■ ;i I They are, by their presence, if not by their diplomacy, 

t';]r-famed doctrine of Mr. Monroe, which had, when first 

' iieral a meaning and as practical a use, as il ought now to 

illc application. His doctrine was, that the countries of the 

' iiniineat, by the freo and independent condition which they 

^'■•iiiiii-il [iLid maintain, are hcucefortli not to be considered as aubjecb! 

fir fuliue coloTiization or influence by any European Power. 

1^1 ci/nlroveray contend as to the meaning of this doctrine. I know 
Kiai when Yucatan was about lo be taken by England, and when English 
onus were furnished her for an independency of Mexico, which would 
fctvc bi-en a dependency of England, Hr. Calhouu then tried, in an able 
spwch, to limit the application of that doctrine to the surroundings out 
of which it grew, namely, to the in(er\ention of the holy alliance to 
noovcr ihe revolted American States for Spain, and the Russian occn- 
I on our northwest. But the declaration has a larger meaning. 
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It has become settled policy. In 1823, Mr. Jefferson laid it down 
thus: 

*^ Our first and fundamental maxim should be, never to entangle ourselves in the 
broils of Europe ; our second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with cisatlantic 
affai^." 

Yet this doctrine is sneered at, as if Monroe's ghost were invoked to 
do a kind of constable's duty, to warn all foreign intruders from this coDr 
tinent. So far as emigration is concerned, this continent is open as day ; 
but no flag, no policy, no institution, no colonies, no protectorates of En- 
rope, can exist here, without endangering the peace, infringing the rights^ 
or disturbing the order and prospective interests of this continent. What- 
ever may have been the occasion of the Monroe declaration, its cause is 
as eternal as liberty, and its consequences will be as progressive as our 
nation. I care not for its traditionary emphasis. Democrats, at least, 
can afford to let that go. Is it sound doctrine for the present ? If so, rfc 
ought to be the enthusiastic sentiment and genius of this Government. 
If so, let it be no more the jeer of Europe, the swagger of America, 
but a fact as much a part of our historic life as the Declaration of In- 
dependence, which was its procroant source. It is the law of sel^ 
preservation. General Cass, in his recent letter, has given it proper 
direction. It was intended to guard this continent against the incnr- 
sion of any alliances, ''holy** or unholy. It looked to that law 
which I have laid down, by which the interests and honor of this hemi- 
sphere were to be guarded by none but ourselves. We do not want to bo 
foreclosed against its occupation, fortification, and annexation. In the 
present feeling of this country, no treaty can be mi^e and made to stand, 
if it does not break down all protectorates of England and all interfer- 
ence of France. The Senate of the United States dare not confirm each 
a treaty. The present Executive will not present" it. The present Secre- 
tary of State will not sanction it. 

Docs England want Honduras, Yucatan, the Belize ? What are they 
to her? Nothing, except as she can use them to block up the progress 
of this nation. Does she want free passage over the Central American 
States ? That she can have imder our auspices and with safety ! What 
docs she with the Valorous and the Leopard in the Caribbean Sea ? Why 
do her officers spy for arms in the American steamer Wasliington ? Is it 
only fillibusters she is after? I do distrust her. If she seems to acqui- 
esce in our view for a time, may we not attribute it to that popular wiU 
which compels her aristocracy to more prudence in reference to America? 
She pretended to settle all in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty ; yet that trea^ 
was a delusion and a snare. While that treaty was yet warm, England 
drove the Nicaraguan forces out of San Juan del Norte ; then she pirates 
that entrepot from an independent State ; anoints a hybrid savage as a 
king ; gives to a few Jamaica negroes, dressed like the Georgia major 
without his spurs, the constabulary baton, and builds a congeries of negro 
huts which she nicknames after the Earl Grey. She performs the some 
office for Honduras, by what Clarendon called the " spontaneous settle- 
ment " of the Bay Islands ; and then claims from us good faith in keep- 
ing the compact which she breaks I Then comes Sir Goro Ouseley to 
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maintAin the delusion, in spite of Lord Napier, who goes home. What 
mom? Slie approves of the Cass-Yriagari treaty liy foinenting iliiHciiltiea 
ID tlie way of" ita radfleation. She pretends to Mr. Dallas, through 
Hfllmesbury, that Belly is n French advenlnrcr (or whom she has no eym- 
pathjr; yet, in acts, gives to him French and English protection, through 
'AaOianca. It is not safe to trnat her. Her treaties are ropes of sand. 
~^,illtematioDal law is too elastic for nsc by any bn( herself. Her de- 
1 in fraud ; and all complications with her arc dangerous 
Igling. Thank God I we have a Secretary of Sta(« whose life is 
i with signal ability in anticipating, demonstrating, and frustrating 

This nation wilt sustain him in his declaration that 
jt etUbliBhinciit of a potilical protci^turite by tmj one of the Puwors of Europe 
or of the uidcpendent Suws of this ronUncnl, or, in other worde, [he inirodiicilan 
Bne of puticj ohiuh would cikir; nith it a right u> interfere in thdr eonccrua, b 
nlowUch the United Slates have long since avowed their oppoaiiion, uid which, 
le tuetntit be node, the; will rcaiat b; bU the meana in their jiower." 

d this rock the present Administration are intrenched. Tliero is 

g m this country worth ciUling potriotism, which does not Btamd 

y Dp to this high and strong position. Why should not this CoOr 

k by tome definite action, sland by the popular sense and the Govem- 

I am ready either to give the moral force of a resolution such aa 

w referred lo the Committee of the Whole, to abrogata the Clayton- 

r treaty ; or I am ready to go further, and to eloliie the I'resident 

a cslniordinary powers, and to give him means, or the authority lo 

a lueans. by which his recommendations may be acted on. 

t it may be said. Why so much risk of war with the combined 

I of Kurope ; why so much ansiely for the Isthmus or Ccniral 

n route ? Not because we are in danger of being cut off from iU 

That will come, if tliese Central American S(ates remain iur 

EOt of European constraint. Not because it is tbe only feasible 

k pf transit ibr the great oriental trade between tbe oceans; for in 

"* m will be rapid and safe transits on our own soil. Not so much bo- 

V ought lo have and hold tlie hundred and filly millions of trade with 

1^ Spanish American tropical lands, instead of but ten millions which 

■nr have. But nature never made so narrow an obstacle, one so 

jatmrtd, and on which sueh great commercial and economical re- 

■rdapendedi as that at Darien or Nicara^a. She buried mnuntains 

lU^ beneath the wave, to narrow that neck, and thus expand tho 

B ti interchanj^, and encircle tho earth witli a white zone of ar- 

New Granaila Hhall be ours, as it should be within a twelvemimth, 

6 Congress of Bogota show more honesty and wisdom in settling 

la of our Panama enfl'erers, than is likely ; if New Granada would 

W tbe advice of Gonzales, her attorney-general, and enhance her in- 

1l^ applyiug for admission to our Union ; and if Venezuela would 

'se inclinations of her patriot chief, General Paei, whose exile 

e him love the land of his home the more for the prospect of 

bg its fortunes with ours ; then, indeed, these Central American States, 

r tlw football of European diplomaey, must either come to us, or be 

othingness between the industrial movements of the suiy 
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rounding States. Once let the ngriciiltare of Vencruela be emSed UpOB, 
by a protecting' Govemmeiit, aod her nin«iiificent ports tcouM sood fiH 
with llin keels of her older commerce. Let. Dorthem energy blend with 
her undirected labor, and the goM mines of Upata would gleam with tiitat 
olilen treaaureg. Let Panama break from her vasealage to her irn.'E^n- 
sible rulers, and that mart of the golden age of Spain and her viceroys wBl 
teem with n wealth which do buccaneers in a thousand cararels can bear 
away. These accomplished, and the intermediate Slates of Micaragm, 
Costa Rica, Kalvador, Honduras, and Guatemala will follow, as surely aa 
(he sheiifof the summer follows the seed of the spring. The trade of all 
tropical America would then fall to us naturally by our prosiinl^, and 
by the variety df our productions with which to hnrler. Tliese trojueal 
wastes otjght to give us coffee, indigo, and cocoa, wiiioh are failing In In- 
dia, as well AS the cabinet woods, so much iu demand. In retuni ihejr 
will take our (lotir, pork, machinery, fabrics, and a thousand other HrtidsB 
which they need, and which every Slate of this Union produces. Our 
trade, which now couols its hundreds, will then count its millions. 

If this Congress has optic nerve enough lo look a few years ahead, ft 
will at least start a policy that will secure all the isthmus highwnya, 
wluch are so iadispeosable to our development and power. lis first rfuljr 
ia to repel every attempt of the remotest influence, come from what qurnr- 
ler it may, which may impede this processioa of events or arrest our iiw 
evilablo and legitimate a^randizement. No uation with ooo harbw^ 
much less a nation with a coast bestrewn with hurbors like ours, caa te 
long prosperous within, that does not prosper and grow without. Whci 
a ^lule, which is commercial by situation, forgets the work of oatbuUdilg 
its empire, it loses iu inner vitality. The day that ntarl.s its faihiro to 
meet every rising opportunily of advancement abron<I, marks its BUr« d^ 
eh'ne at home. As with the individual, so with tile State ; if its Hinbidon 
be deiiil and its hopes of expansion smoulder, ils dissolution is speedy and 
sure. While its intellectual and physical energies are tense and grtsp » 
large range, its internal and foreign empire will become consummal«, be- 
cause it has the everlasting law of crowtd ! 

Wo have illustrated that law with reference to our soutlieni neigllbort 
Mexico. The effete and wasted portions of Mexico, being one-half of Imt 
area, lying next to us, became nutriment to onr stalwart strength. Tim 
vary dirt of the ground became assimilated with our energy, and lo 1 fytau 
our Mexican purchases, $70,000,000 of gold per year are sucked ialo 
every conduit of American life, to eohauce its happiness, and inve fMk 
comfort lo its homes. It was once objected, that the soil of Califtmufti 
New Mexico, and Arizona was poor; a land of sand and contipedn; 
that there was no homogeneity in the people. True, they have six inillioM 
of Indians, with Hpauiards in plenty and pride, and of mixed people not • 
few. But are lliey worse than the Indians of our own soil? On the COO- 
trary, they are far better. They are tractable, stout, and laborioos. 
Spain managed tlicm with but a handful of soldiers for three hundred 
years. She managed them, loo, under every provocation to revolt. Had 
an American protectorate been the sequence of Scott's occupation, a few 
months of protection would have given their indnstry its reword and 
peace its blessing. Then, too, we should have no apprehension to d 
our present relations with Mexico. « 
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> these relations I propose to call the attention of the House. lu 
n, I UQvd only remark, bistorieally, that on tho discovery of 
it thcro was but one nation in North, and one in South Amer- 
ica, wliic:h aoemed to be possessed of any civilized advancement. Peru, 
under Ihe lucas, wlioac. white robes betokened tlie almost divine simplici^ 
of tiie people ; and Klcxico with a society that was Arcadian in its sim- 
plit-ity, mill witli a polity wonderful In its complicatiooe. Tho Slalo. 
Uic prii-ihood, the cultivators of the soil, tho i-ulers, and the ruled of 
Mt'iiixi, iivi'd in peace nnder a lovelier sky Ihan that of Naples, and on a 
rii-.iier iriii tliap Ihat of *ancient Latium. Let it be rcmcmbej-cd that this 
proeperiiy and contentment were not alone Ihe result of good Iaw3, but of 
good land ; of good manners, but of good mines. There was, in Uie Aztec 
too|^. no laiijruaga of cupidity, though gold roofed the temple and jaapor 
tniill [he altar. 

I need not repeat that this isolated case of civilization on this northern 
continent was mostly the result of the unparalleled climate and soil. That 
climal« and soil remain. Three hundred years of misrule have not im- 
paired the salubrity of the one, nor detracted from the wealth of the other. 

The Spanbli rule at length was thrown off for a Republic like ours. 

"Die inbum strenj^th to throw it off, aller so long a trial, showed a spirit 

of JVvedom which received ils plaudits from thia nation at the time. In 

February. lt$'21, at Iguala, Mexico declared her independence. On the 

itix iif October, 1824, she adopted her constitution. England was lirst to 

neogaha litis progress, and, as usual, for her profit. Tlio lower clergy 

axiA llie MJ4&3CB, conaiatiDg of Indinoa, wera Its creators and bencti'.'iaricB, 

The upper clergy never sympathized with Inis severanoo from Europe ; 

ind outll the revolution of Ayntla, consununalcd by Comonfort, ihey 

uver becamo a power in politics. His policy touched their estates. 

Tlwy struck Ijock. His law of desamortizacion confiscated 818,000,000 

of their property, which passed to private indii-iduals. They struck back, 

«TeD at this eqmpromise confiscation. Comonfort reeled under their 

Ll'jiv ; ru'lt'd from the Puros to the Modcrados, and from the Modcradoe 

' ni-.h and ils conservative defenders, into whose arms he and his 

li iiolicy fell. We need not wonder at these clinnges, when we 

that a maguificeni and organised hierarchy held 8300,000,000 

V. with a revenue of *20,000,000, being $5,000,000 mora than 

ihi: 1p. ,;; annual Government revenue. 

Mr- t'ushing said, at Richmond, that these party names of Liberal, 
Coiwlituiional, Pure, Moderate, Central, and Federal, so often appearing 
in our Mi-Kican news, " were but tho watchwords of contending factions, 
efficient alike only to waste their common country." Hardly true ; for il 
mnsl be rcmembcrttd that in Mexico, as in all nations, there will be pai^ 
llu fbuudeil on interest or hope, conservative or radical, with intervoning 
moikrate shades. There is in Mexico, well-defined, a Central, Federal, 
or Conservative party, under whose rally men of wealth and of the Church, 
and of unprogressive temperament, naturally gather. TTiis parly would 
WDtnilize power in the federal Government, and thereby become aggres- 
^e uitou the Slates. It would lean toward a strong governmeni ; and 
bancu its eye is ever on tradition and Spain, It would to-day hail Spain 
or Fraucu aa its master to attain ils end. Santa Anna, Zuloaga, and 
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Bobles have been its executive representatives. Miramon assames the 
8€une position just now. The natural antagonists of this party are the 
Puros, the Moderados, Constitutionalists, Democrats, or call them what 
jou will. Federal restraint to them is irksome ; Europe and kingcraft 
hateful ; and the Church despotic and avaricious. In the language of Mr. 
Gadsden to Alvarez, in June, 1855, " they would limit the central power 
to that alone which is exterior ; and thus thej would seek, like the United 
States, to grow without anarchy into strength and prosperity." Their 
aspiration is for a republic like our own. They need and deserve our 
sympathy. Juarez is their Executive — a pure Indian, whose descent is 
from Montezuma. Degollado is their general, and Mata their minister, 
seeking recognition here. This party have a majority of the States and 
nine-tenths of the people of Mexico with them. They have the revenues. 
They hold the porfs. Their President is de jure and de facto Executive. 
A little more patience, Mr. Forsyth, and you would have recognized it 
thus, and not (as you did) otherwise ! De jure ; for, by the Constitution 
of Mexico, adopted by an extraordinary Congress, at the Capitol, Febmary 
0, 1857, it was provided, by section seventy-nine, that — 

" In temporary default of a President of the Republic, and in the yacancy before the 
installation of the newly-elected President, the president of the Supreme Court of Juotloe 
shall enter upon the exercise of the functions of President." 

And, article thirty-two : 

" If, from whateyer reason, the election of President shall not haye been made and 
published by December 1st, upon which tlie change is to take place, or if the newly elect- 
ed is not able to enter promptly upoil the exercise of his functions, the term of the pre* 
ceding President shall ncyertheless ceas<v and the supremo exccutiye power shall be de- 
posited ad interim in the president' of the Supreme Court of Justice." 

When, therefore, on the 11th of January, 1858, General Comonfort 
vacated the Presidency, the Constitution devolved the office upon Benito 
Juarez, the president of the Supreme Court of Justice. De facto ; for he 
holds the field, and has the money and the masses. The Federal army, it 
is true, was not at his command. Felix Zuloaga was illegally named Dic- 
tator by a clique at the capital, January 22, 1858 ; and he having the army, 
and holding the capital, Juarez transferred the administration to Vera 
Cruz. There was no such officer known as Dictator, and Zidoaga has 
paid the penalty of usurpation by deposition. There can be but one ex- 
ecutive, and Robles, who assumed Zuloaga's place, was not that officer. 
The Constitution under which Juarez acts is the only organic law, and 
that does not recognize the junta which elected Miramon, to whom Robles 
yielded his fasces. This Constitution is the rallying cry of the Liberals ; 
to it5 defence the nation is committed ; by it alone is order possible. To 
sustain its upholders is clearly the duty, as it is the interest and desire, of 
the United States. President Buchanan has well considered these facts. 
In the success of the constitutional party he places all his hopes of redress 
for the innumerable outrages to our citizens. If this party fail, and there 
" being abundant cause for a resort to hostilities against the Government 
now holding possession of the capital," I am ready to vote for any sys- 
tem of reprisal, or to grant the Executive the power to take possession 
of any portion of Mexico, as a pledge for the settlement of our claims. 
I say that I am ready to vote for such reprisal or occupation. But I 
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b flODBidered ifaese parties in Meicico wiUi the view of qaaliiying this 
I believe tbnt it would be besi, at once, to rocognizfi the 
1 Constitational Govenmient, by the raoel soIemQ asHurnnces of 
thy and prolcelion. The late newa makes this st^p imminenUt/ ur- 
■ 3 ran be done, firsi, by the prompt recogtiition of M&ls, who 
ing gucb recognition ; eecond, by the sending of a cav^l foroa 
S Gulf, where we ate unrepresented. Thb force ehould be aceom- 
I by B conuniaaioner to iroal with the Juarez Governnieai ; to eoun- 
i the influenre of the allied Beets now aiding Miramon and Boblca, 
g Juarez ; and with the latter to cement aa alliance, aud to 
Banch a settlemcut of our claims and difficulties as will vouiport 
r interest and honor. I have the surest authority for saying, that 
a nirangemcnt woiiM give ua, not only a firm union with Mexico, 
'f postal and ostraditioe and right-of-way treaties, not only a faot> 
"' e northpru Alexican States, which dan be made permanent with- 
tt ; ivt it would foil every attempt of the European alliance to con- 
» ^jfain of Mexieo. It would crush the Robles-Miramon Goveni- 
:, elevata and orgsoize the Democratic American Bentiment, and give 
tt ftn alUonoo of peace, which is the precursor of a magntlicent com- 
meree. 

If, however, we seize Sonora and Chihuahua, without an nndersland- 
ing witli the Cunsiitutioual Govcrumcnt, what will be the result? Poor 
uu! miserable as is the condition of Mexico, she would likely declare 
war. Kuch a declaration would come troifi the Roblee-Miramon fuctioD, 
It would draw to that faction the alrcngtli of the satiou. It n-ould. pet^ 
luipA, erush Juarez and his parly, and leave us no bettor off than if we 
hod pursued a more politic and pacific course. 

Again, if me delay to recognise the Conalitutional Govemraenl, it 
wili Booti be in power at Ihe capital as it is in the provinces. Ii can then 
My lo us, " Oh, yes ; you would not help na in our extremity, when your 
adnutogp sLouId have prompted you, aud your sympathy would have 
keen of service. We can get along without your aid now. Touch not n 
ftot of our fiofl, on the penalty of an endless difficully." Wisdom, inter- 
««, the law of American progress, and the predominance of our Union 
on this eouiitient, all urge the course I hgve indicated. Juarez waits our 
actioa. Shall we miss the golden opportunity? It wo fail in our efforts 
Willi htm, then I am willing at ouce to t^e Souora and Chihuahua, 
whichever party succeeds. 

I believe that tlio list of American claims and cruelties, which haa 
even provoked the English press to wonder at our forbearance, is warrant 
Wongli fur such pussession. There are even yet higher grounds fur such 
Kimre. The Freueh Minister, Do Gabriac, rules in the Miramon coun- 
eSs. A French fleet rides before Sacrilicios. The French admiral was 
■nry ready lo back Spain iu her demands. To break this French po-wer 
vour imperative doty. If it he not 6roAen, ow line of extension iouth- 
mard lo Central America teiU be broken irrevocably. 

8iKh is the condition of parties in Mexico. I need not discuss it 
fbnlicr. The contest now is between the democratic clement and the 
coiucrvativu element. The latter has iU eye over on Europe, and averse 
to tile United istutes. Its rule bos proved the most distracting and dis- 
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aetrons ever yet known in the annnis of the South American Bepnl 
where the enrthqunko and the revolution alike awake the same sail 
of anguish, and receive the same defiant, destructive answe 

I need not have pictured this land of bcauly and order as it waa 
to heighten the contrast of its present condition. After thirty-eight 
of debilitaling Gpasms, we find, to-day, the spectacle of Itlexico hel, 
bleeding, dying; the Turkt^ of the wcsiem world; and capable at 
eSbrt even of resistance to the Spanish fleet, much less to the Frendl' 
English. Rapacity, crime, chnot*, craft, license, and brutality ; iadoli 
only active to wrong, ond iodustry quickened only for vice ; laws 
for their iafractioQ, aud order to be couiemned. Mouotain criee unto 
for relief; and from hacienda to city goes up tlie agony of despaii 
is nuhappy Mexino, in whose fate no nation ever can hove the 
we have till such a naliou cotjqiiep us. Who ihatl infervenef 

Were it only the nati^'es who suScred, we might stand aloof, 
" Thoy ha\-c made their bed ; let them lie in it." But even this wotild 
cnlpuble indifference. Good neighhorhood does not thus do 
The ailiaans of the city of Mexico are out of employment, and hungering:' 
for food. Let this one fact speak volumes. In the three pawabrokin^ 
eetahlishmetits of the city, called Uontea de Piedad, the last year, there 
were 68,000 borrowers oat of a population of 185,000 ; $9I2.(iOO waa 
loaned, and $8(!9,000 paid for its use. With an army of 11,700 men, of 
whom A,800 are officers, and a debt of $120,000,000, und an expenditure 
by two Govemraenls ; with but one-cighlh of her arable soil coldvaled, 
and her mines unworked, or if worked the treasures at the mercy of 
red guerrillerofi who infest every avenue of intercoarao ; with tvety 
ofher twenty-two Stales and sii Territories parading «n array of cont< 
ing forces and ambitious guerilla chiefs ; Garza and Vidaiirri confe 
in the North to move down and check the Federalists of the interl 
Pesquiera about to move on Mazatlan ; Alatriate on the plains of Apant 
Camanon, ftx>m Mtilamoras de Izucar, waiting to besiege Puebla ; Blanco 
in MicboacaD ; Iturbide in the Bahia ; Marquee repulsed from the Puent« 
Colderon, around which gailier the couibaliog forces under Miramatl, 
Brocha, and Degolhido ; Mejia defeated by the liberal forces under ~ 
lita and Ijuerta ; tlie eniirons o/ the capital swarming with the 
soldiery ; this was the picture of a few days ago ! 

The »ccne changes. The Federal chief £cheagaray betrays Zul< 
and, in collusiou with Robles, mokes the latter chief. Echeagaray in 
is imprisoned at Puebla ; is about to be shot ; when, lo ! an insorrei 
in the city of Mexico saves him, and Zuloaga rushes to the English 
for protection. In this comiilication, a junta is called to settle the dil 
culty ; and who should be chosen but Miramon, a dashing yonnpr c^neral, 
flushed witli hia Bueccsses over the Liberals, and who moves toward the 
city under the flnllering pennons of his cavalry. Meanwhile young Alva- 
rez and Villuva lead their speckled Pintos down on the warm lowbtids 
for pillage ; while Juarez, dignified and states manlike, holds his rule in 
Vera Cruz, the commercial metropolis. Mexican conducta go down to 
the aea under the French flag, to get hia revennea, to help one party by 
robbing the oilier ; while the fleets of the three great nations of Europe 
gather on her coasts, and ask, from iheif gaping gua-mouUis, tlie reanlts 
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t spent plunder I It is as if Dives sliould besiege Lozarns with a bowie 

fafe and revolver, and hid bim disgorge the furtive crumb, aa indemnity 

""r the past and security for tbe future ! Fifty gencralii and n nation of 

I millions, not knowing whai may bo their fulo ! Ihe Agiotistas 

d tbe money and oppress wiili it. Tbe generals murder and pilla^ in 

B, sod the bandiu in detail. Indians never before in anna rush to 

D Hit se It-preservation. Foreifrners, ever at tbe merey of these tackle 

u, find no protection in their flags, and no hope but in passive eub- 

forced loans and open robbery. This is ibe spectacle of muti- 

lioo lo-iiay. To-morrow it may he worse I 

I repeat if, Who shall intervene T Some one mnst. Onr interest is 

xmnt. Why this inlercst? Not only onr proximity to Mexico; 

It alone the number of our citizens domiciliated in tbe country ; but a 

I interest in tlie development, in retouching, as it were, into its 

d color and grace, of that elder beauty which Spain tarnished and 

rchs have torn to shreds. Our interest lies first in Mexico's erect and 

irly indepeudeucy. If that he no longer possible, then that no Power 

n shall guard its weakness and administer its estate. This is 

e obIj programme which this nation can tolerate, and by which it dare 

'~e ud survive or grow ! 

I Aa lo our proximity : the reasons on this head for onr intervention 

Jb well set forth in tbe President's message ; I cannot aild lo its force. 

I temporary protectorate will effectually, if not nominally, give ns the 

'b» of Sonora and Cbilmahua. They are very sparsely populated, 

a being about three hundred thousand persons to their two bnndred 

1 iweoty'threc thousand seven hundred and ten square miles. These 

'a are represented as delightful in climate and rich in resources, agri- 

t) and mineral. They have been described as the land of the blessed 

lOriental story. Summer and winter, table land and valley, are nearer 

" " sre than in most places in the world. Silver is in their streams — 

e with crests elevated above the ground. (Spain demonstrated their 

»l but the nomadic Apaches swept over this Eldorado, and left hut a 

f of its treasures which American enterprise is already vitalising 

B a nolitj. 

' Ib it objected by southern gentlemen that theso Stales mnst become 
I, and not slave States? You have been claiming your constitntional 
lla. Wbere is there a word about the etiuilibrium of the 8tates in 
■ Conutitntion ? Under it yon have equality of rights, but no right of 
mility in tbe nnmber of States. This equality is not of arithmetic, 
t of political ethics. The moment you ct-tim equilibrium of States, 
t moment your honor is compromised and your loyalty to iha Consti- 

1 is quesuoned. 

Do you say, "We will favor this protectorate if Tamaulipas and 
IT Leon are included"? Very well ; try that, I will vote for it, or 
t to include any other State where you think you can raise coffee 

I aogar, and can outvie Ihe Norlh in the race of colonization and 
rw. 1 will gladly vole for a protectorate over an independent federo- 

II of States north of the Sierra Madre. 

Mr. MuxaoN. I want to know under what authority the gentleman 
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from Oliio repTcaonts eoatJiem geatlomen as ilesiriDg all these Mexican 

Stales ? 

Mr. Cox. I have not so represented tliem. 1 say, Boutliera genU&> 
man may not nHsh to take Soaora and Chiliuahun, lest tliey might be- 
come free Slates, and not elaye States. It was a siiggestifln made to me 
by a sontheni member, and I said lo liim, " Come along ; we wiU put ia 
Tamaulipas and New Leon. We will link them hand in hand." for 
myecU', I am wilting to give protection to northern Mexico ; il' not (br 
amiexation, for a free trade which will be of inntual advantage, and wiU 
bo practical absorption. It will at least prepare these States for odtnia- 
gion. Let Monterey be the nucleus of Zacalecas, San Luis, Queret«ro, 
TamaulipoSj Coahuila, New Leon, Ghibualiua, and Sonora — all the States 
between Ibe Rio Bravo and the Gulf of California ; all natural allies in 
the interests of the United States. Let ihem cluster in upon our ensign, 
not star by sCar, but in a galaxy. By tliat, you do at once what will in 
time be done by the natural laws of development. Besides, you raise our 
present feeble trade of seven millions to twenty-eight which Great Britain 
enjoys. You can tfaus enhance every inch of soil, and every shining- par- 
tide of ore in these regions. 

As to the question of protecting our citizens already tn Mexico, and 
demanding reparation for wrongs done them, this should be a capital cAUSe 
of intervention in Mexican matters. Senator Masok's bill is rightly 
predicated on this cause. If Spain could make the Liberals pay for the 
murder and spoliation of Spanish subjects at San Vicente, Chiconcuaqti*, 
Durango, and elsewhere, in Comonfort's time, why are we asleep over 
tii6 rights of our citiaeng? I have before me a liat of these daims, but a 
very imperfect one. Each claim is a casus belii. Here are some doiea 
cases of illegal seizure of American property. I saw it iiotice<l that some 
eleven mUlions were already calculated at our State Department. We 
have grievances beyond money. The sentences in relation to illegal mar' 
riages ore a wrong to those without the established Church, aad degrade to 
crime the holy relations of parentage and wedlock ; the infamous surveil- 
lance of the post office over American letters, refusing to deliver even thd 
United Stales consular correspondence, unless it were first inspected by 
Mexican authorities ; and worse still, the rude, cruel, and brutal arrest 
and iniprisoament of Chaplin, Stacker, Ainsi, and Garcia, arc enough to 
make the flaynaus of Austria pale beside the imbruted and unbridled 
scoundrelism of Mexican officers. The story of Ainsi, seized on Amori- 
can soil, sixteen months in the prisons of Sonora, wearing the harra it 
griReu ; and that sad, saddest of all stories, the massacre of his brother ' 
law, Crabbe, and his confederates, whose characters have been blackl 
to rob their murder of its heinousness ; these should move the very el 
to sympathy. 

In this matter the United Slates have but one duty. These 

were our citizens. Wherever that character of citizenship is to be found, 
the individual bearing it is clothed with tho nationality of the Union. 
Wlioevcr the man may be, whether native-born, naturalized, or scmi-natu- 
nUzed, ho can claim the protection of this Government. It t 
to tliat claim without being obliged to cx^>lain its conduct to 
.^SoWKt \ " for it is its duty to make its nationality respected 
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n every quarter of the globe." .This doctrine was Ulna- 
aso, WKat difference ia there Uelween a dungeon in 
Gaaytaas, where Ainsi lay iu cJiaina, and the Auslrian brig Iluzzar, which 
Iteld the body of the Hungarian? 

The outrages upon our citizens arc not confined to Mexieo. In every . 
Spanish Americao State they are common. In Peru, ia Paraguay, in 
NcwGranudii, in Cuba, in Costa Rica, in all places where the slanders of the 
Uiulrid press ngainat the " peddling traders of the North " entor, we have to 
meet persecution, imprisonment, illegal seizure of property and person, 
anil AQ unwinking espionage ; and that, too, umier taunt.s more galling, 
becanae we know how easy it would be to punish such outrages. Wo 
«hDuU Bxumine the list of claims on Spanish-American Slates to appre- 
ciate the divine forbearance of our inactivity. A settlement with Mexico 
vontd be a general settlement with Spanish America. 

This duty of intervention becomes at once imperative and digni6ed, 
when we remember that, by such an act, we do not only protect our citi- 
lena, but we save Mexico. We not only save her fi-om Spain, France, 
and England, but from herself. This is no conquest of Cortes. It is the 
ulration of a people whose intercala will be bettered by our aid. Without 
(ucb Bid, the fairest part of this continent will be a ruin — only tha worse 
beccosc, like the Parthenon, its fragmenU will remain to show the beaaty 
•nd richness of its former condition.* 

In cnncluaion, the policy I have indicated with respect to Ihis eonli- 

nmt, and the application of which lo Cuba, Central America, and Mesico, 

^>iU bo of such benefit to them, will enable us to conform to that law of 

) by which alone wc have become great, and by which alone we 

le greater. Tliia ia the policy of .other nations, and they have 

les to accomplish it. We shall accomplish it, but we ehall have 

I OUT obataclcB. England has swept witli her power from the 

& to the Indue. She should be content, as we are, lo sec lier great- 

tr^)eat«d in the career of her offepring. Tet she daily calls our at- 

" I to expand by the rudest terms. France has twice threatened 

e with continental conqocst, and now organizes the Arabs of North- 

"HfiOf Ihu granary of the Roman world, for her march upon Egypt 

r dorainalion of tlie Mediterranean. Russia, the great land animal, 

'ng At^ia at every vulnerable point, and is pressing for an empire 

1 there is no adequate prophecy in the Scriptures. Even Spain 

i her arms and her priesthood with France, and ia waging against 

Sn China a war which her journals call the civilizing spirit of the 

Blcopelling the force of Europe to breakdown the barriers which divide 

~kee from humanity. 

1 all of tliese nations, except Russia, which has ever been kind and 

1 toward us, are this day in league to prevent the stretch of our in- 

nent. England, holding half of North America, is 

» of our growth, and would choke us at the isthmian neck. France 

3^ii«h out the sympathies of the white republic of St. Domingo for 

CtttttKl Stales, by iier Chevalier Reybaud, charge at Ilayti ; and sba 

>t burleaqnc of emperors and that ape of manhood, Soulouqnc, to 

ze tile island, to overtlirow Snntana, and to bn-ak down the 

B treaty for a free port and steam depot, and for advautogoB to our 
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citizens in the mines, sugar lands, and mahogany forests of that island ! 
France again appears in the Sandwich Islands ; at the Isthmus, with M« 
Belly ; and at last in Mexico, aiding the Spaniards, and in sympathy with 
the Spaniards of Cuha, to foil us in every attempt to adjust our national 
relations with that country. Every steamer brings us a lecture fix>m Exeter 
Hall on our slave propagandist fiUibusterism. And may we not go for itB 
conmientary to Copenhagen, to Ionia, to Gibraltar, to Malta, to the Cape 
of Good Ilope, to the Red Sea, to Jamaica, to New Zealand, to China, 
and to the rajahs of all India? Why, the British regime in India was a 
system of torture more exquisite than regal or spiritual tyranny ever be- 
fore devised. The Sepoys vainly tried to copy its atrocities. 

"Were we left alone, we might be content to let France alone. No 
American would whisper a *' nay " to her making the Mediterranean a French 
lake. Her genius and vivacity can make its waves glow with the light of 
other days. That sea on which navigation had its birth — the maritime 
world of Greece, Carthage, Rome, Tyre, Sidon, Turkey, Egypt, Persia, 
Venice, and Genoa — ^the sea 'of Homer and David, Jonah and St. Paul, 
Ulysses and Neptune ; washing the base of Ararat and Olympus ; with a 
world's history on its bosom, and whole nations in its bed ; the American 
can well say, let its guard be the gallant sons of France ! He could say 
it without envy, and with heartiness, if France would keep her navies out 
of the Gulf of Mexico and the harbor of San Juan. 

We have made no remonstrance against England on her ceaseless 
round of empire — ^bloody, cruel, and rapacious aST it has been, subjecting 
the riches of Asia to her conmierce and her greed. We know the law by 
Avhich these powerful white races move. It will be irresistible. France, 
England, and Russia are tending to a common focus at the Isthmus of 
Suez, as France, England, and the United States are at Darien. Start- 
ing from opposite points, extra-European conquest converges here. Eng- 
land seeks passage across Egypt or Syria, for India and Australia, and 
pounces on Perim at the mouth of the Red Sea, as slie did on Gibraltar 
and San Juan. France, marcliing her army of Algeria, presses toward 
the prize to realize the great Napoleon's dream of Egypt, and urges her 
canal at Suez as she is striving to do at Nicaragua. Russia, semi-orien- 
tal, marches through western Asia and Persia down upon the confines of 
English power and French ambition, and finds her rivals in the field. 
What fine reproaches they can hurl at each other and at us for the lust 
of dominion, when they gather at this focus of former civilization I What 
shocks of contending forces will there and then be encountered ! Let 
them come and strive. Let Russia push its caravans across the steppes 
of Tartary until the trade of Kiachta and Irkoolsk rival that of Canton 
and Shanghai. Let France divorce Asia from Africa by marrying the 
Red Sea to the Mediterranean at Suez ; let England work its iron way 
to India from Beyrout to the Euphrates ; let tlie steam engine labor for 
the millions of Asia under any engineer ; but let America alone in her 
armies of occupation to open the Isthmus, and control the steam and com- 
merce centre of our own hemisphere. 

No change of dynasty, or of form of government, can check this ulti- 
mate condition of European expansion and collision. Such a change may 
affect the relations of these countries to ourselves. The illiberal policy of 
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^^snce to thia conntry may return to plague its inventor, the nanrpor of 

Pnuicc. 1 have never heard his haled name eince the '2il of December, 

Vint I could repress tho prayer, which now I pray with aometbing of a 

Sed Kcpublicnu Icrvor, that France may have barricades on the Boule- 

mni»; the throne in flamed, aa that of Louia Philippe in the Place da 

farmtro] : the dynasty which lie seeks (o perpetuate cut off, or flying from 

'' *' 4 Red Bepnblic ; more citizens and fewer soldiers, and bolli fra- 

1 iie mnsic of,the Marseillaise ; exiles returning from tbeir homes 

i:il Bwamps, amidst gay and festive wolcorao ; prisons breuk- 

•3 free; the Palais dc Justice open, and the iH-uolor of n new 

liing from every part of Fraoce, and lopmosl on Hio IIAtcl de 

?;\cr«d by the heroic eloquence of Lamartine. This would be 

: ■■■ m from God for crimes and perjnries ; and not at all nntit oa 

D intermediUiug policy with the republican interests of the 
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s be decided 1 These European Powers cannot, and do not, have 

The bnglea of truce sounded at the confercneo of Paris. Heralds 

pFodaimi^d peac« in every capital. But the war haruess is not olT. It is 

taroUhed uncw, and the weapons willitn reach I England, trembling at 

the oiM hundred thousand soldiers across the chanael, and the naval won- 

"lere at ('fi.:rliourg, commences to build coast defences. Russia acquires 

' :'.. and stirs insurrection In Ionia against England. Mazzini 

<(^ript to the secret societies and Itepublicaus of Itnly to be 

■ 110 OS the thought of Italy and God. The coin of " Emanuel, 

; Italy," is circulated through llie peninsula. An actress moves 

liiv piopiL i>( Venice to insurrection by a recitative whicli reminds them of 

tiiair pulriolirm. Austria arms, and Piedmont proposes to repel. France 

aends mon; troops to Rome. Austria growls. France obtains from the 

SfrtM a strong strategic post, and Austria growls again. Naples inanlta 

Niqiolcon to please Austria. England writes bitterly against Naples, and 

doM not spare the prosecutor of Montalembert. England shakes with a 

Dnr rcliirm morement — John Bright striving to Americanize her by pop- 

ukr Mn-crciguty. Turkey is uuseltled in Europe and in Aj»a. Russia 

, iimneuse and great — tho envy of all. A lighted match may 

magazine into a tcrrilic blaze, whose thimdcr will make all Eu- 

e. The alliances of to-day, in Europe, for her own balance of 

1 be dissolved by a poptilar breath to-morrow. As a conse- 

;. r<aonot be relied on to pursue us to any fatal end. 

i^.ngland has pushed ibis olliaoce with France to its snappiag 

. English peopic will not permit their aristocracy to carry it so 

r as ii> iiiiikeit an offence to the people of this commercial nation. Not 

rt itinl (he English Government would like to aid France in checking oor 

iTMr: but trade is powerful for peace, and peace with us means cotton 

Rn -i.nil. Let England find cotton elsewhere, and our Southern Inenda 

ri'd that her intercourse with us will be no longer peaceM. 

K.'od not flatter themselves either, that cotton is tlieir peculiar 

ly is England ti-ying every appliance to reach central China? 

n .-.uLLii' HI iierfabricsllie four hundred millions of Chinese? No. They 

c tiios clothed, aud mark it, liy nankeen, which is the stupendous growth 

«f Ibeir own great central valley, estimated now to produce more than 
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donblo the cotton raised in all our southern States put together.* This 
valley being England's, Manchester and Stockport can snap their fingers at 
Charleston and Mobile, and English audacity will begin a new career 
of rapacity and insolence toward us. Her jealousy of us is iiitiis et in cute. 
Our reliance must be on our own strength and growth. If we cannot 
enact the Monroe doctrine into international law, we can create and con- 
secrate it as a national sentiment. Let it be the national genius. Let it 
be the power of Aladdin's lamp. You remember the story. The old lamp 
from its friction evoked from the cave a mighty spirit ; awed by its terrors, 
the poor youth only ventured at first to employ its powers in familiar af- 
fairs ; but gradually accustomed to its presence, he employed it to con- 
struct palaces, to amass treasures, to bafllc armies, to triumph over foes, 
to wield the elements of air, light, and heat, until, at the close of the story, 
the poor youth becomes the sovereign of a peaceful empire assured to his 
remote posterity I 

This story, Mr. Speaker, is the type of our political genius. By it we 
have fortified ourselves in our domestic interests. Our domestic and ter- 
ritorial policy is fixed under its guidance. It is the instrument of that 
progress which must keep pace with steam and telegraph, until we are 
assured of an empire with which kingcraft dare not meddle ; or meddling, 
find it a power to baffle its force of arms, and its fraud of diplomacy. 
We have become a Colossus on this continent, with a strength and stride 
that will and must be heeded. With our domestic policy as to local 
governments established, we can go on and Americanize this continent, 
and make it what Providence intended it should become, by a perpetoal 
growth and an unsevered Union — ^the paragon in history for order, ha> 
mony, happiness, and power ! 



MEXICO. 

LAWS OP NATIONAL GROWXn — MEXICAN RECOONITION — ^MONBOE DOCTRINE — FROPHECIBS AS TO 
FREN'Cn INTERYENTION — MANIFEST DESTINY — EUROPEAN AGGRANDIZEMENT. ' 

On the 19th of March, 1860, Mr. Cox said : In speaking to the mo- 
tion to refer the bill and amendment under consideration, I premise that, 
before that vote can be intelligently taken, our relations with Mexico 
must be considered. If it be objected that tliis discussion is inappropri- 
ate on this motion, I say that the late news from Vera Cruz, before 
which Miramon is now hovering with his army, and the projected arnii»- 

* TMicn this remark wns made, Hon. HrMPHRET Marshall, who was a member at the 
time, and who had been o\ir Minister to China, called it in question ; in fact, saying that 
cotton was rather imported into China. He had forgotten that, although along the coast 
England had traded her cotton off to the Chinese, the vast interior was not reached by 
trade at all. Since then, cotton has been struggling for his sceptre. His claims have been 
thoroughly investigated ; and by none more exhaustively than by the Hon. F. A. Conklino, 
from whose pamphlet I learn that China last year exported to England 399,074 bales, be- 
sides large quantities which went into the Umtcd States and France. This was in addition 
to the home consumption, as to which it is alleged that, "Every morning throughout the 
Chinese Empire, there are three hundred millions of blue cotton breeches drawn over 
human legs. Men, women, and children alike wear them." 
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tioe tendered by England to the beUigcrcnte, make it important that at no 
otbor point of the Mexican boundaiy should these relations he compli- 
(stcd. Meucans and Indians are devastating the Rio Grande (country. 
llu) Governor of Texas asks Federal aid. If it be not grunted, he 
tbreatcns to conquer a peace on Uejticao soil. A war with Meiiiw, as 
ita raeull, tvould not only embarrass the relations of lliis country witii 
rasped to the late treaty, but it coticerns the honor and interests of oar 
dtuena commorant in Mexico, 

Enrope has her continental politics ; America has herw. Engtnnd 
•ends ambassadors, and Frunze armies, to Italy ; tlie one to foil Austria, 
ttw other to fight her ; and both to rescue Italy, as well from her invaders 
M from her own immoderalion. We have onr Italy. Not alone is Mex- 
ico oor Italy by her natural beauty, prodnctioo, soil, sky, romance, aud 
hfstory, but Mexico is onr polilical llaly. Slie is torn to shreds by Uiose 
who are fighting over the parting of licr garments. Such is the present 
00<iilEtion of Mexico, and such is onr interest in it, that we cannot be 
eillier idle or indifferent to its fate. It is one of those eases of great 
public distress which lie at our very doors. We cannot avoid seeing it. 
It id In our path, as an obstruction to our progress and a menace to our 
peacei. Self-interest, if not republican sympathy, demands from us for 
"~~ * Dur qnickcst heart throb and our most active intervention. 
:. BoiCE. Mexico is our " sick man." 
[r. Cox. Yes ; she is to America what Turkey is to Europe. If 
Jb nat healed of her wounds and set upriglit on her progressive path, 
ppQI become not the "sick man" merely, but (he dead man, whose 
a will arrest our steps, taint the air, and poison our own politl- 
, To save her, she must be inoculated with American energy, 
lave Iter ! — alas ! is she nut already a wreck, whose disparted ribs 
tcnaluttg limbers, tossed on the wild wave of anarchy, endanger the 
f of btt neighbors ? 
lea the Spanish American provinces, forty years ago, revolted 
B8t tlieir mother country, this nation inaugurated a continental policy. 
lame of our most sagacious and calm statesman — the Mon- 
It forbids European interference in the national aBairs of 
SOBtincnt. That doctrine has, with the nations of this continent, a 
to international law. It has done good service. Silent as 
ii yet OS potent, it has swayed millions by its influences and eSlo- 
That policy can be amended and enlarged. From its serene qai- 
it emphasis, folded arms, frowning face, and warning gesture, it 
Lroused to earnest protest and armed interference. So far as 
EOncemed, this must be done ; if we do not doit, otlier nations 
A* I have before said on this floor, if Mexico complete the snicide 
s begun, her estate wiU be left for administration. Shall it 
uuiitered by strangers? Shall it inure to the benefit of those who 
ithar akin to her by political sympathy, nor neighbors in interest or 
wf This is the problem which stalesmanship is urged to solve. 
f BoliUioD, sir, is not new to this House. I submitted it, with great 
Ace, in a speech on " territoriiJ expansion " on the 18th of January, 
1 urged that our interest lay, first, in Mexico's erect and orderly 
" mce ; and secondly, if that were not possible, then that no Power 
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but our own should guard its Tvcakncss and administer its estate. Since 
then, by the inexorable logic of events, my position has been strengthened 
and my conclusions confirmed. In seconding the views of the l^esident 
last year, I urged that we had abundant cause fbr hostility against the 
Miramon government, then and yet holding the capital. I was ready to 
vote for any system of reprisal to bring about a settlement of our claims. 
I was ready to give the Executive power to punish the atrocities upon our 
citizens domiciliated in Mexico. 

I need not say how this programme has been carried out by our Exec- 
utive. It is now history. The President has pursued the wisest policy 
possible. He is clear now, and for the future, of all blame for these coin- 
plications. A year hence, and his policy no one will question. In three 
months afterwards he recognized the Juarez government. This was the 
government de jure and de facto. This recognition was followed by the 
appearance of Mr. McLane and a navul force at Vera Cruz. This was 
succeeded by the advantageous treaty now before the Senate. If that trca^ 
be confirmed, not alone will our commerce grow from its present languish- 
ing condition of some eight millions to some twenty millions per annuniy 
which it was in 1835 ; but the highways of the continent will be over 
Mexico. These highways will draw to them a by-trade of increased inter- 
course. They will inaugurate an enterprise in agriculture, conmierce, and 
mining, which will make Mexico as much a useful dependency upon ua 
as ever India was upon England. 

What remains to be done to bring about a consummation so splendid 
on a theatre so magnificent ? What remains to give us control from the 
Rio Grande to the gates of Panama? Already the Central American 
imbroglio is ended. Great Britain has restored the Bay Islands to Hon- 
duras. She has, informally at least, relinquished the Mosquito protec- 
torate. Honduras and Nicaragua will then be independent of foreign 
intervention. Now (iranada opened her Congress on the last of February, 
18G0, and we may 80on hoar that the Cass-IIerran treaty is confirmed. 
All that remains ibr us id to give practical annexation to Mexico, as we 
have to Canada, by our reciprocal free trade. Cuba gravitates every 
year nearer to this continent. With the Gulf ours, from Florida all 
around to Yucatan, the key must be ours. A practical solution by us of 
Mexican politics will not be unheeded by the people of Cuba, and will 
compel a mutuality in commerce and comity between them and our own 
country. Then we make the northern part of this whole continent ours 
by every tie of interest in the present, and ours in the fulness of time by 
closer bonds of political federation ! 

I propose to show that it is absolutely necessary for us to interfere in 
Mexico ; demanded alike <l>y national honor, by national interests, and 
self-protection. I will show that no interference can be effectual which 
does not look to the actual j^cdis posscssio of the country by our troops. 
Either Mexico must roll back under the dark rule of brigandage, which 
creates anarchy for its own aggrandizement, or she must become Ameri- 
canized with a recognized foreign ruling element in the country. It is 
either annihilation or resurrection under our auspices. 

Take a glance at the condition of Mexico. If this glance does noi 
sufiice to arouse us from our apathy about Mexican affairs, we may as 
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ncl! jri«Id oar pretlominanro at once on this cnnlinent, confess that Eu- 
rope 18 fitted to take core of lliia " New AUantis," and tliat our schemes 
of (;omintfrci>, progreaK, uud empire are a fiulure aii<l a delusion 1 In ar- 
riving Hi ilie condiliOQ of Mexico, it will bo neeeaKSfy lo epitomize her 
crtBifid hiatory. I propose to do this briefly under three epoche. 

Mr. SnEEMAN. I riBe to a qnealion of order. The only question 
ljc_fi>ro uH, h the referent'o of tiio appropriation bill to one or the other 
oonunlllee. It is not lu onler to discuss the condition of Mexico in 
g^neraL 

Mr, Cox. If lUe gentleman could know my speech from the begin* 
niug to the end, he would see tlmt I intend to apply my remarks, in the 
end, lo the question of reference. The peace of our frontier is essential 
10 lip tfwaly imd our other relations with Mexico. I wish the matter re- 
ftmd lo that cominiltee which will give it the fullest examination. 

Mr. BoTCB, I hope the gentleman will be allowed to go on with his 
nwrt tnlcresting and useful discussion. 

Mr. tttoRRjs, of I'emisylTania. The condition of our frontier opens 
np alt our interests in Mejtico. 1 trust that llie gentleman from Oluo 
may be pormilted to proceed. 

Mr. Cos. The first epoch is from the Spanish Tovaslon to the revo- 

liiir^vii iigfiirial Spain, in 1824, Much may he pardoned to Mexico, when 

' ' r the heritage of misery which Spain left to her. Making 

ini-Q for exaggeration, there is no doubt that the Spaniards 

■ discovery a remarkable civilization. Whether it belonged 

i! race or not, it was there, with ita polity, its religion, its 

.i| its wealth. The highest avarice of CoTt«s, his followers, 

il !(ticeessora, was stimulated by its affluence. The same ex- 

'.fforts which wore made to achieTe its conquest, were em- 

,.-„_...; ..i d.-aining the country of its resources. In this all-absorbing 

dfuku — an avarice which had no limit and knew no mercy, which was 

eliactod only by its glutted and bloated repletion — arc to be found the seeds 

of tiuU disease and disaster which now weaken, distract, and mntilal« 

Uezico. The motto seems to have heeii : " Nada est mala gue gana la 

plaia" — nothing is evil which gives ns the silver. Under its sway, the 

UKXit angirincipled set of robbers, cutthroats, and intriguers were warmed 

into lif ■. This heritage of avarice has been enjoyed, too, by strangers. 

i'listers, as well ns merchants, from abroad, wore seized by 

I Ml has been to watch for the advent of each successive power, 

lire readily lo make proflLtbto transactions with the pov- 

•*!•■ day, and to provide lor another chance witli the povem- 

- ncrrow. As a consequence, the people, whose production 

. means for iJiis avarice, finally lost then- patience. The 

■I'ices, the Gapnchins — less than one-fifth of the population — 

..-. .ucficiaries of these schemes. The Indian and mixed popular 

tiaa nju llie source whence tliis barbarity, blood, sweat, and treasure 
WW eximcted. In 1810, the first revolt, under Hidalgo, took place. 
Tto cry was, " Death to the Gapnchins I " A wor of races began ; and 
out of it came the war of independence. This ruged until 1821, when 
ItnrtddL- assumed tlic imperial robes, only to impurple them more deeply 
*B bu own blood. The tae which out off the head of Auguetin I.— as 
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ho was called-— carved out the Federal Republic, with Vittoria as Hs first 
President, in 1825. 

Under the second epoch, I will include all those Ticissitudes of Mexi- 
can history until the formation of the new Constitution on the fifth of Feb- 
ruary, 1857, of which Juarez is now the constitutional President. Dop- 
ing these thirty-two years, there can be traced in perpetual array two 
parties. They were the natural oflfepring of the old and the new order 
of things. The Central, despotic, or monarcliical party, which has had 
the wealthier, foreign, talented, and non-producing chisses in its midst, 
are on the one side. On the other, is the Federal, Consittutional, or dem- 
ocratic party, which has had the native, poorer, and producing population. 
The Centralists have favored a strong government at the capital, where 
most of them reside, and where most of the wealth and educated talent are 
located. The Constitutional party disfavored aU central influence as well 
as foreign ; strove to distribute the central power among the States, and 
to clothe with franchises the local communities. This party looked less 
to tlio aggrandizement of the few, and more to the happiness of the many. 
But it has ever been under a cloud. The power of station, wealth, and 
education has been brought to bear upon the numbers ; and the numbers 
have succumbed. The army, foreign diplomacy, and the revenue wexe 
at the call of the Centralists. They have aroused and used the prejadioes 
of the people against the United States. They have agents now in En^ 
rope, as I can show, trying to dispose of the sovereignty of Mexico. 
They have just made a treaty with the Queen of Spain. The Constiio- 
tional party have welcomed our sympathy and rejected foreign influence. 
Santa Anna, a miser, a soldier, and a scoundrel, was and is the repre- 
sentative man of the Centralists. Juarez, an Indian, a gentleman, and a 
civilian, is to-day the representative man of the Constitutionalists. I do 
not mean to say that these party lines are distinctly traceable throngfaoot 
these years of Mexican independence. To an " outsider," these parties 
are but the hubbub, the " bullanga," of conflicting and quarrelling sol- 
diery. They are like certain rivers, which enjoy the light for a distance, 
and then disappear under ground, and again reappear, only to confound 
and vex the adventurer. But they are the same streams. A close anal- 
ysis will educe their primary elements and detect their distingoishing 
characteristics. 

It is a mistake to call this contest a war of religion and races. It is 
a contest of principles. Indians and whites are upon both sides, and ail 
are Catholics. The Church has as much to fear from the exactions of its 
pretended defenders as from their opponents. The United States only 
has the system which can guarantee to the Church its vested rights, if 
they are endangered by either party. It is no war of races. The races 
are too much intermingled to war. 

Of pure Europeans in Mexico, there are ono-fiflh 1,666,620 

Of natives or indigenous races, four-fiflecntks 2,20S,8S4 

Of mixed native and European 4,417,644 

8,2SS,0S8 

Of this number, at least nine-tenths are of the Constitutional party. 
The history of thb era is but the placement and displacement of Presi* 
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dcatfl — tliH maj-cii aoti coimlermarch of generals. A President who is 
alNNiOl teom tbe eapiial is compelled to light bia way back to the palace ; 
wbcn ouce Id the puluec, ho has no ri;at tiU he marclies forth again against 
hb euemies out of Uia citj. Tho civilian has continnally a sword in his 
httod aail a foot in the eliirup. A juula meets in Puebia or Ayutla ; and 
lo 1 a new Constilulion and a ne.w Kxecutivo ! One day it is " Maern el 
GtHtral I " the next, if be is not killed, it b " Viva el General I " Theae 
Wciaailudes have continued fur more than a quarlcr of a. centurj- — uay, 
for luUl' a century, from the first struggle in 1809 — with not five cou- 
MCDtive years of repose. Tlie fields of Meiko bavc been fertilized with 
tbo Wood, bone, and muscle of her children. Intestine feuda, more in- 
furiate than foreign invasions, have disturbed tier prosperih' and broken 
her fanpca. During ibis period, she was twice attacked by Spain, once by 
Fninr*-. nod oncc conquered by the United States. Yet, with her ma- 
— j;.. _ T-rjiajy^ iier ilyeving leperoa, her internal feuds, and her foreign 
!iL r energy has been wonderfully recuperative, and her reaourcea 
liistibly bountiful. What might she not become, under a lib- 
'riiQ given to her industry, her commerce, and her property ! 
ii* irpoch opens on tho 5th of February, 1837, when, at an ex- 
Congresa, called for that purpose — and nemine eontradieenh 
jI GonaCitulion was adopted. Comonforl became its Eseca- 
■ juilicy, which was that of <i trimmer between the two partiea, 
L'J I'j hi- vacating the post on the lUh of January, 1858. By tbeseven- 
^•ntnili Article of the Constitution, the President of the Supreme Court 
M Justice became the President of the Republic. Benito Juarez then 
belli the Preaidency of tho Supreme Bench, and became dc jure chief ex- 
ccntin of the nation. Before Juarez could assume his functions at the 
capilnl, Felix Zuloaga, under the " plan of Tacuhaya," (irocloimed by a 
body pf fwldlera, who had the venality without the (Ugnity of the Roman 

' -" — •. usurped tho office of President. Force drove Juarez from 

>:<?, nnlil he found himself compelled to fiy for his life around 

i>r Panama lo Vera Cruz, where he now adminiatcre bis ofiicu 

'ii<.t of ansurpossed intelh'geuce and patriotism. He demand- 

. Luiioe of the various States, and he received it trom all, except 

loUey and neighborhood of Mexico. I shall show that he 

'.hat allegiance, and that, notwithstanding all the changes of 

-ince tlie summer of 1858, ho ia President in fact as well as 

.'1 .Vovembcr, 1858, Zuloaga was deposed by the same power 

-i.t him up~a usurpation aided by mercenary troops, mer- 

: Hxinisters. One of the generals, Miguel Miramon, young, im- 

I'csaful, and more pliant to the purposes of the masters of the 

■rsedes Boblos, who had for two days usurped the uaurping 

■.ver. For the past year these parties have not changed their 

'i.^'lh a great deal, either with respect to the various States or 

■ -y occupalion. We have bulletin after bulletin announcing 

'lefeatcd here, the Centralists there. Miramon defeats De- 

'iierctoro, but he loses, as he leaves this and that city behind 

- hjrward march. When Miramon loaves Mexico to threatea 

V vn» L ru/, half a dosen generals move toward Mexico to threaten it. 1 

Mid, B year ago, thai Juarez bad a majority of the States and nine-tenths 
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of the people. He had more, and ho has retained all that he had. Liet 
mo try and give a clear picture of this Mexican " situation ** by figures 
and facts, corrected by close observation. From it, will be seen that Mi- 
ramon is confined mainly to three central States — Queretaro, Paebla, and 
Mexico— with a temporary and violent occupation of a few places out- 
side. AU the coast and frontier, with the custom-houses and ports, are 
held by Juarez. From these are the revenues. There are eight of these 
custom-houses on the Gulf, five on the Pacific, and eight on the frontier. 
No merchandise, silver, or bullion can enter or depart from the eoantrj, 
unless by smuggling, or by consent of the Juarez Government. Mira^ 
mon is hemmed into a small area, and is supported, wiUingly, but by a 
very inconsiderable population. Let me present the condition of things, 
as they now are, in a tabular form : 



SUtat. 


PopaUtloB. SqnanLMgOM. 


SUtM. 


P»iraIaUea. 


B.«L-c- 




Mlimmon. 


Jnarci. Minmon 


Jaam. 


Mlnmoa.' f Jiura& 

i 


MlnaoiL 


'-*. 


Aguaacalicntes. 

T'Oahuila 

Chiapas 

Chihuahua..... 

DnranfTO 

Gnanignato . . . 

Guerrero 

Jalisco 

Mexico 

Mlchoacan. 

Nnevo Leon... 
Ofljaca 


• • • • 

■ • • • 

• • • • 

■ « • • 

8bb;6oo 

820,000 
1,620,000 

• • • • 

• • • • 

oi^^OOO 
170,000 

• • • • 


90,000 

70,000 

180.000 

160,000 

140,600 

270,000 

• • • • 

600,000 
160,000 
650,000 

• • • • 

4bb*6oo 


• « • « 

• • ■ • 

• • • • 

— 

• ■ • « 

1,646 

• • • • 

8,824 
8,271 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

1,788 
669 

• • • • 


881 

7,947 

2,608 

11,011 

6,744 

• • « • 

4,461 

1 

• ■ • • 1 

• • « • 

8,468 
4,216 
8,283 

• • • • 

• • • • 1 

8,914 

1 


Sinaloa 

Sonora 

Tabasca 

T.-imaulipos.... 

Vera Crut 

Tucalan 

Zacatecas 

L'r California.. 

Coliina 

Isle of Carmen . 
Sierra Gordo... 
Tehuantepcc . . 
Tlaxcala 


■ 


160,000 

140,000 

70,000 

100,000 

880,000 

460,000 

820,000 

18,000 

70,000 

12,000 

60,000 

90,000 

100,000 


• • • • 


4.m 
m 

Mit 

S,£01 
6,801 

no 

697 
8M 


Poebla 

Queretaro. .... 
San Luis Potosi 


4» 


8,990,000 


4,664,000 


16,749 


•MOO 



It -will be seen that I have given Miramon five States of small area, 
but of comparatively dense population. I have given Miramon Gnaua- 
juato and Jalisco, because he holds their capitals, now threatened by his 
enemies. I have given Miramon Pucbla and Queretaro, although- Juares 
holds some of the towns in each. It would be fair (especially as even one 
town of Mexico, Toluca, is held by Juarez, and as some towns in Vera Cruz 
are held by Miramon, and as he is beleaguering its capital by his forces) 
to divide these first four States between the parties. This would leave in 
the hands of Juarez, States having 5,235,000 population, and 104,435 
square leagues; against Miramon, 2,705,000 population, and 10,507 
square leagues ; leaving 2,530,000 population and 93,928 square leagues 
in favor of Juarez, on a fair computation. But this geographical and 
popular element in his favor is utterly useless for government in a country 
where rapine is the rule and order the exception, unless Juarez is aided 
by extraneous force and means. I am assured of the fact that he is able 
to hold his own, including Vera Cruz ; while Miramon, since he has left 
the capital, holds it, if at all now, by a precarious tenure. 

We are apt to draw our analogies from France, and argue that as 
Paris is held, so is France ; that the revolution of the capital is that of 
the empire. But the analogy does not hold. France is a centralized 
Power ; Mexico is a federative Government. Our own nation will serve 
as a better illustration. It would hardly follow that a usurper holding 
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Vsshnigtoa City niid parU of Maryland and VirgioJa and Dolnwaiv, wilh 
no seaports, no cuatom-bouscs, no revenues, nothing but the ro^lar aol- 
dicra of iLe District, eouli! be cidlcd the GoYeramcnt de facto, while all 
ttip r>;-i of the countrj' preserTcd tlie form, spirit, and funtlions of the 
F>'il r l1 Ooveruiueut at Cindnoati o)* New Orleaos. Nor would tJie 
i>i-i_Tiiii'>[i of such a Govcmtneut, by France or England, mako It, de 
f .'■', ilic Govommenl. In Mexico, Prance and England have hitlierto 
iii'Iil On- Central junta to be tlie Govoroinent de facto. England, how- 
ever, IB about to withdraw such reeognttion, inasmuch as she baa found 
it iiltirly irresponsible, eruel, rapacioaa, tyrannical, and barbarous to- 
wbTil tier own citizens, even as it had been toward American citizens. 
During this epoch, Mcsdcu has had tliirty-five Govemmcnta, and seventy- 
two Eiecudves. Only two of her Executives have ever eerved & rail 
tonn — Villoria, her first President, and Herrera, at the close of our war 
vitli Mexico. But these happy exceptions can hardly be called Bueh, 
wbca we remember their perils and troubles, tlieir antagoulsla with pro- 
DiiDciamientoB, and their wars to put down insurgents. 

Bui it may bo asked, " If the Juarez Government is so strong in tike 
nrc™ rif territory, population, sea-coast, and frontier, why does it not 
viriliL-.i(e its superiority by taking the capital and stopping these depre- 
d;»iiiiii> on foreign and domestic interests, lives, and liberty?" TfaiB 
■]n<^iiu[i deserves a fair answer. One answer is, tliat the minority are 
ricli'T Ilian the majority. It can buy the prieloriaDS. The spurious 
(ioviriinicnt is enabled to raise money, because it has intrigued with the 
Frin^'ii Minister,- Gabriac, and with the former English Minister, 
0;iL I',, -vlio were the tools of speeulalors and bankers. Consequently 
.>;id greed have beatea patriotism and honesty. The national 
^ iif Juarez go angaarantecd into the market, and bring only 

I I per eeul. ; while the Central securities, guaranteed by foreign 
.. iL-i, enable that faction to borrow at a fair per cent. Thus 

fi.i-'. :liL' Centralists kept up their army, corrupted leaders and gen- 

■ mI:, ..iiil Bwept liver tlio land, leaiing behind tbera nothing but inse- 

.-:iri'. ;iti;ii'chy, and devastation. ^Vliat (owns or cities tliey hold is by 

'1 fi'iir, not fuallj and respect. With all these odvantagea to the 

■ ^ ernment, the nation Is not with them. The Constitutional party 
:i ilefeatod nt several important points, it is true ; in April last, 

.:> iiily of Mexico, and in Novembei: lost, near Qnoretaro. But 

■ liold all of the northern half of Mexico, and more than half of 
I. in portion. They have made themselves masters of the entire 

■ ist, including Ran Bios, which Miramoa held for a wliDe. They 

■ j^sfiilly resisted Miramon's attack on Vera Cruz ; and will resist 
illy Ills present attack, if they do not also wrest the capital &oni 

i ii' lie is attempting to tidie Vera Cruz, Tlds rightful Government 
'.(.lia itself in the field, as it can in the forum of the lex genlium, 

I II iui^vism and outrages of its opponents. Which Government ia 
liir oar recognition and support? That is easily determined 
.'A I have said. Mr. McLane, in April last, thus deteTminedi 
jjiven it a practical solution liy the treaty now before the 

.-^tiiiiii.'. The preaoat adminiatratioii displays a wise, cautious, and jnst 
statcsmaoahip, in ur^ng the ratification of the treaty. It has been 
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made with great core and anxiety. The President is reported to 
have said that the salvation of Mexico depends upon its ratification. I 
believe it, with all the earnestness of studious conviction. That treaty 
concedes to us a safe transit and right of way across Mexico on three 
lines ; one across the Isthmus of lehuantepcc, and the other two from our 
boundary to Guaymas and Mazatlan. It authorizes us to lend the naval 
and military forces of this Government to the constitutional authorities, at 
their expense, in order to execute the treaty. Thus we are, in the lan- 
guage of international law, " souverains par tndivis " with the Juares 
Government, and with power to execute the right. This power, if exe- 
cuted, will end these convulsions of Mexico. By a territorial abnegation, 
Mexico has given us a foothold upon her soil which cannot be used bat 
for her peace, development, and prosperity. 

If this House will but observe tlie articles placed upon the free list by 
the treaty, they will perceive the ample scope of intercourse which it 
offers to every part of our country. The Ohio farmer will feel it in the 
enhanced price of his provisions, as well as the planter of cotton on the 
Gulf, whose great staple will find a larger market. The iron interest of 
the Middle States, and the manufacturing interest of New England, are 
alike the recipients of its results. TVe may regain the trade with Mexico 
which we had from 1830 to 1840, when 846,000,000 were exported 
thither, against only $18,000,000 from 1840 to 1850 ! We will do more. 
Since then, wo have carved out an empire on the Pacific ; and the &r 
Orient of China and Japan has given us treaties of interchange. Our 
commerce from Mexico, being unburdened witli transitr duties, wiU go 
north to omr possessions on the Pacific, south along the South American 
coast, and westward to this Orient; — the golden Cathay of Columbos — 
where our enterprise can play upon every key of trafiic and touch upon 
every spring of intercourse. Thus will be retm'ned to Mexico, through 
our agency, that affluent commerce which, in her early colonial day, made 
Acapulco the Venice of the New World, and the stately galleons of Cadiz 
an armada which was the pride of an empire and the envy of the world ! 
That treaty to which I refer will be the respite, or rather tlie life warrant 
to Mexico. I trust it may be confirmed by the Senate, as it is by the 
good sense of the country. I am ready, as one of the Representatives of 
the people, to vote the $4,000,000 recjuired to give us the foothold at the 
railroad oceanic termini. I look upon that foothold as not only preven- 
tive of all European interference, but, if you please, as the thin end of an 
entering wedge into Mexico. It is the herald to a circuit of empire all 
around the Gulf by a steam marine ; and to a coronation of new States to 
this Federation, whose wealth and brilliancy will far outshine the gold of 
California and the silver leads of Washoe ! 

It was urged as an objection against the acquisition of Texas that the 
commercial emporium of the New World would be transferred from New 
York to New Orleans. How ill-founded were these fears ! The freedom 
and expansion of our commerce and the acquisition of territory, have 
only magnified and glorified New York ; and a similar enlargement would 
have the same result to-day. New York is the nation's commercial cen- 
tre and Iieart ; and any thing that afibcts her, afiects the minutest nerve at 
the extremity of the Republic. If adversity visit the South or North, 
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"Bast or "Wesl, New York feels it. The present trenty would add anolliar 
cinnent to its wcallii. power, and greatness. 

T\sij millions of the four are to bo in trust for Ihc satisfaction of tbo 

■ ' 'i "f iiur pjiircns against Mexico. These chums cao never bo ad- 

■■iii''h less paid, under 'tier of Le Mexican Governments, uok'na 

His will) some valuabl in eres by which she can raise what 

i \. ■ '■■ i'L' i>ai(I to onr citizens 

II ijj a shame tipon (he Araer can name among the Spanish ropab- 
lies, tliat our citizens are utterly rcmc I le 3 for all their wrongs, sutfered 
■tt the liRQds of these weak an 1 respons bio powers. Especially in Mex- 
ico liare we camcH of compla nt fa ou ra<rea the most atrocions acd 
butd^erius the mu^t bloody and trencherous. In drawing the picture of 
tliis muiilaled Ri^pnblic before an American Congress, tho part reserved 
fhr thi.' Aniiiriciin citizen in Mejtico requires Ihe largest place and the 
-ii:idowa. These outrages are partly owing to the false and pre- 
-',;iieiocut8' everywhere circulated against onr name, since tho 
^ nr, by the Monarchical parly. Since the McLane treaty, iheso 
'.' received the rarest toaches of Mexican braggadocio. As a 
I'M.', the wildest denunciations of American citizeDsarc indidgcd 
I no respect is shown, or protection given by any class, even to 
■I representatives ol' oiir country, where the Miramon Govem- 
; ■ ilfimiufttcs. Not even where the Juarea Government holds 
s\vay i-- there that safety and protection to our interests demanded by in- 
l«nuit!oniLt law. One year ago 1 was compelled by the facts to picture 
Mexic'.' as debilitated, helpless, bleeding, dying — as a land of rapacity, 
—■■■■■'- -'itog, craft, license, and brutality ; indolence only active, to wrong 
'ry quickened only to vice ; laws made for their infraction, and 
iiliahed to be contemned. Mountain then cried unto valley for 
i iVom hacienda (o city went up the wail of despair. This waa 
Mosico, in whoso falo no nation can ever have the interest we 
-i7ch nation conquer us. X was compellwl then to ask tho 
i\'ho ihall intervene? And now, with more earnest emphasiB, 
ill : If wo do not, who teill intervene? 

I hen, this picture has received fresh tints of gloom and more 

- of horror. It should be painted by a Kembrand! in cbiaro- 

I . I me hold it to the light, if it is not loo appalling ! Vil- 

rted ; citizens in terror and dismay ; farms in ruin ; tho 

' Iringcr drives his loaded mule ; the vaquero finds no field safe 

1 his lar.y life, amid his herds and flocks ; families in mourn- 

i^iage, and misery; gibbets erected at each cross-road; death- 

ning the highways; a torrent of blood Sowing from cowanily 

: iiu; prisons choked with their rotting victims; the Icperos 

111' human prey ; guerrillas scouring the country ; and the ruins 

I / hidden by the rank weeds and luxuriant parasites wjiich tha 

lias produced as a garment to cover the sbame, confusion, neg- 

iiion, and decay. Another year, and Ihc skeleton Famine will 

ligh this land. Since last year, Ihe semblance of respect to 

. : M.nd foreign residents has been Ihrown off. The thin guise and 

epiciwus pretext are jio longer exhibited, as Ihe apology for crime, rapa- 

oly, nnd wrong. Do you want instances? Read the cruel murder o£ 
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Chase, to which the President refers. What enormitj can equal it in 
diabolical erafl and cruelty? Go to Tacubaya, with that blood-spotted 
Marque z — the Nena Sahib of Mexico— as its butcher ! From that scene 
of cowardice and carnage, if from no other, rises the cry of vengeance 
against the bloodhounds who tore from the sick couch of the hospital the 
humane American and English physicians, and, amid horrible execra- 
tions, which made hell laugh, took the lives which were dedicated to the 
sublime and Christ-like duties of healing and kindliness. A brilliant 
young surgeon from my own district — a son of my Democratic prede- 
cessor. Dr. tJlds — was one of tlie victims of that Mexican butchery, from 
which no employment, however benignant, could exempt the American 
citizen. " "Were I a Mexican, as I am an American," I would, as the 
first act of returning justice and order, make inquisition for blood at the 
hands of these butchers of Tacubaya. DegoUado, by his orders of the 
17th of April, recited these cold-blooded and merciless assassinationB, 
and declared that all ofticers of the enemy, taken in arms, should be exe- 
cuted immediately. This is a bloody index to the character of the war. 
The superintendent of that massacre, Daza y Arguelles, happily for even 
Mexican humanity, was taken prisoner by Carvajal, in December last, 
was shot, and his disfigured body hung up for the hootings of even a 
Mexican rabble. 

Lately, in the palace of Miramon, Marquez, whi|e there as a gaest, 
had the brutality to strike down the old French lady,liladame Gourgcs, 
for enacting the part of Florence Nightingale at this massacre. This 
same Marquez has since been imprisoned, by the jealousy of Miramon, 
along with hundreds of others, but better men, who are now dying in the 
prisons of Mexico, or working in its presidio with ball and chain. It ia 
to be hoped that Marquez will meet with his reward. 

Go to Zacatecas, where the central chief, Gen. Woll, has been imi- 
tating Coronada and Rojos at Tcpic, by filching all the money he could 
from foreign merchants, and inflicting all the horrors he could upon the 
English and American victims ! After imposing all sorts of new taxes 
and making the merchants, repay to him all the duties and taxes of the 
preceding thirloon months, he resorted to imprisonment and death as the 
means of enforcing his detestable avarice. He even threatened the British 
consul, for not complying with his demands. Tliis same General Woll 
sends the conducia to the Pacific coast from Zacatecas. It has in its care 
some four million dollars, the hard earnings of English and American resi- 
dents. It pays the duty on its departure ; it reaches Guadalajara ; there 
Marquez robs it of $G00,000, and justifies this grand larceny by the ne- 
cessity of his situation and his services to the cause of good government 
Meanwhile the other brigand, Miramon, decrees another forced loan — one 
per cent, more upon capitals, ^^jwr una sola vez " — only for this once, to 
lull the foreigner and tax-payer into the behef, that this is the last one of six 
compulsory loans since the third epoch began I Englishmen, Americans, 
and other foreigners are forced to pay the expenses of the very system of 
extortion by which they are crucified between these thieves of Mexico. 
Take the best view of this anomalous condition of the two governments, 
which even confounded Lord John Russell. Juarez collects the customs 
duties at Vera Cruz, which Miramon pledges to foreign nations. The ex- 



port daly on the staple product, silver, ia ooUact«d by Miraraon in iho m- 
tfirior, and ro-coUccted by Juarez on the eoaat. Neither goverumenl lias 
tli« means to support itself without eitlicr epoliutioa or cxtruordinary ex- 
actions, or hy the barter of vahtahle rigbtii and inleresU. 

Would that I could catalogue tbe crimes of this cursed cabal al the 
capilal 1 But where begin? Whore oad? Shall I bugin with the mnr- 
dor of poor Crabbo and his eompaitions? Or of Omiontl Chase, by 
llnnjticz? Or of the Amecicaa officer taki-n prisoner with Alvarez, al 
QncTviaro ? Or the imprisonment and aenosfli nation of political offenders, 
by Ciirooo. at Zacalocas, Cordova, Jalupn, and Orizaba? How can I re- 
hearse the robberies so common all over this doomed land ? The violation 
of flogs of tmco ; the destruetion of haciendas ; the Indians flyinfi: before 
tli«Be rapacinoa soldiers like a herd of mustangs? Or of Bombastes Cor- 
tinaa, who derisively and defiantly steals the United States mails, and 
bongs tliem, with ihe riddled bodies of Amcrioans, on the trees near his 
fc« above Brownsville ; plays both judge and jury on American eiiuens, 
within eight miles of Fort Brown, where ho lately made his ranch Uie 
Dcslof his robbers and their plunder? 

These are bat isolated act^. involving, it is true, loss of life, liberty, and 
property, by Americaas. But there uro more important transactions, 
ehowiog an overruling aeeessily for oor prompt iaterfcrcncc. Let me 
girc you one. Juarez holds Vera Cmz, and receives the revenues. His 
government is not recognized by France; bul tlie French minister, Ga- 
briu'-, by threatening Vera Cruz with French guns, compelled Juarez to 
f«y ...ft" the French debt of 81 ,000,000. Recently wo hear that ao addition 
i>f $1CO,000 of this old paid-off French-convention debt is to bo enforced 
against the revenues of the Vera Craz government. Tliis addition is the 
reinUt of Gabriac's reclamation for French moneys, stolen &om the con- 
dncta by this same robber government at the capital, which Gabriao 
nmle« upon. Gabriao and his bankers are to get their per cent., if he can 
only use tie French fleet al Vera Cruz, while Miramon beleaguers il by 
land. If by French aid Miramon takes Vera Cruz, what then becomes 
of our American interests and citizens there? Is it Tacubaya over again? 
"Forced loans, pillage, rapine, and murder? 

Ali-cady since Miramon began his march toward Vera Cmz, before 
ti« tiail reached the (lerr-os calienles, the Couslitulional bands were prowling 
UirouL'h the central Stales, making reprisals upon«the property of wealthy 
Sjiji-ainrils and upon the cooducla under the protection of Miramon's gov- 
I n n; :jt. Already the same scenes of a year ago, when Miramon Ihriflil- 
■ LI 1 \"i ra Cruz, are again transpiring. Our Bio Grande frontier is deso- 
u;:. '1 V. iih fire and sword from TamauL pas lo Chihuahua. Texas, through 
(m.'. MK.r Houston, i» asking the President for Federal aid to protect our 
1 i: .'■ii'': He ia eager lo give peace lo the frontier, and, by a practical 
pr,)!i;..i,irate, some repose and security to noribem Mexico. Only last 
looutli, Chihuahua was overrun by one of Miramon's generals, Coscn, with 
a baud of pardoned felons. The grossest outrages on women and men 
were ppi-pei rated. The Americans were driven out, and were compelled 
to leave a million dollars' worth of property at the mercy of the robbers. 
They sent in vain lo Fort Smith for our Iroops. Their authorities joined 
in the request for our intervention, but in vain. Cosen, with a thousand 
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ciilltironts, !s marching toward its capital. Tou can picture the pillage 
which ^vill result 1 Tlicse are factB just brought to us by Mr. McMaqob, 
of my oivn State, who was compelled to leave his home and interests id 
Mexico. And now, if Vera Cruz too is to be endangered, who is tliere 
that will not hail the star«pangled banner fljing from the battlemonts of 
Sno Juan de Ulloa, as a triumphant emblem of the rictoiy of commerce 
nod civilization over crafl and barbarism? 

Recently I have seen that the Miramon Grovernmont, in their streak. . 
have put into the market a new batch of bonds. Mexico is la be saddled' i 
by this Government with {15,000,000 more of debt, which, added ta th«'*j 
980,000.000 created in July last by Miramon's scheme, will make {95^*1.1 
000,000 of paper debt foisted on bewared Mexico ia five months. Ba> | 
sides this, there are millions of conG^cts and reelamations unsecaredt' 
arising out of spoliations of foreigners. To these b to be added the deUO 
of Mexico, foreign and domestic, ascertained in April, 18S7, to be IdSf'jl 
801,27a,' of which $G3,882,106 is secured by a certain percentage on tbi' I 
revenues of Kfexico, to Ihc English and other bondholders. Then add<l 
the millions on millions of ruia heaped on this country by those ambitiQait- ] 
snd rapacious chiefs, not alone for arnjs and equipments, but in the losBes •! 
to labor and in the idleneas consequent upon insecurity and violence. Pott 1 
these nil together, and see the rent loud struggling and writhing nnd vma^ ' 
ing its hands in wailing and woe, and you have the poorest of ttKtionill { 
Samaritans, whom to go over and relieve is the highest duty of n Chris-'i^ 

If our Government fail in its duty now^ one thing will happen, and tbMij 
is, the sadden apparition of Houston, with ten thousand Texans, id doiUkoj 
era Mexico. Such movements are as irrepressible as fate. They torn T 
cvoD be less responsible and more reckless than Houston's project. I', I 
know that such movements are now in process of organization. Tb^. 1 
may have a peaceful appearance. They are led by the '* Enights of IM J 
Golden Circle," whose mystic '* K. G. C." has the magic of King Ax^ I 
thnr's horn, which could not only call his tliousuod liegemen at the b* 
but before whose blast the enemy fell )lown. Fropoaale have been n 
to Juarez by these adventurous spirits, and among the rest by GoB6mI!1 
Reneau & Co., to place him in the capital and loan him $fiOO,000. ia fiOO>. ' 
sideratiou of the public lands (o be granted in the States of TamaotipaSf^ 
New Leon, Zaeatecos, CSahnila, Durango, Chihuahua, Sinaloa, Micboaeatl ' 
Guerrero, and Oajaca. This tender includes a further couuderation;^ 
the form of surveying and platting for certain other public loads, 
gentlemen in tlie countiy connected with these movements are ne 
military tact and approved courage. They profess to obey our neutr 
laws ; they will not infract them ; but if they go into Mexico they will go 
as emigrants, on invitatioD, and carry the appliances of art, manirfacturu, 
and agriculture, [Laughter.] Of course, they cannot go unarmed U> 
snch a country ! They may reverse the millennium, and heal their ploogli- 
shares into revolvers and their pruning-hooks into bowie knives. [Lan^t^ 1 
ler.} Unless we give to Juarez that aid which the treaty provides, lui I 
cannot he blamed if be accept the offer of three Iboosand emigraota fot^ V 
each of the ten States, in coneiderodon of the public lands of those States. 4 
It will be the uUima ratio with bis Government, He will be driven, h^ I 
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, into the ottos of llie unregulated enteTprlao of this 0000117. 
C&D we lie supine while these tmnsactioas arc transpiring? Can we eeo 
these martial elements, which arc tiever wanting where adventure leads 
the war, comhiniog for this purpose, withoul some action? Butter fur, if 
tbej move under the stipitlatiotis of the peodiag treaty. But if this be ro- 
jeeted, better that the C4oveninieat shoiiid order the regular army to this I 
poet of deUcate duty, thus that men should go out, even under inritation, 
ia irregular and adventurous bands, without responsibility. But if wo fiiil 
10 do our duty, we cauuot reproach eitlicr Juarez or our owa citizens. 
Ue will act on ilic old Spanish maxim applied to the native Mexican 
Idborers : " Mai con ellos ; pejor sin dlos " — bad willi, worse without 
tboRi. 

CaD we see external disaster and inl«mal oppression fall upon this ill- 
sunvd Bister Ropublic, and have we no protest to make, no protection to 
give? France can throw her marine into the gull' of Venice, land her 
troopis alGenoQ, dash with her armies down the sides of Mont Cenis to aid 
Sardinia and residue Lombardy. llali' a million men are ready la cross 
bayonets at Solferioo, in this cause of Italy ; but our nation — equally mor- 
tiul if organized, equally sympathetic with the right, and having more 
interest in Mexico by far than France can ever have in Jialy — must lie 
apau its back, and wait and wait for Providence to press between its lips 
tlie fruits of onr advancing civilization. When we fail to move, that mo- 
ment our destiny is closed. When we fail to meet the demands of our 
eootincnlal »tuation, and seize every risiagopjtortuuity of expansion, that 
momeot of halt is the moment of retrogression ; retrogression is decay ; 
and decay is death. Show me ibe code in the law of nations which would 
c^op such an outgoing of national sympathy and succor. Has the com- 
laon conscience ceased to be a source of iutemationaL law ? Are the cus- 
toms of civilized nations no criterion for such enlightened action 7 Consult 
joar publicists 1 They will tell you that Mexico, if a nation, is indepen- 
dent and equal to any other nation, and the judge of her own actions. 
Very true. If she moke an ill use of ber position, she may be guilty of a 
bnftch of duty, but other nations cannot dictate, and must acquiesce in 
hrr conduct. True, again. Vattol rightly condemns Spain for executing 
B I'eruvian Inca under Spanish laws, because he had oppressed and killed 
his ovm subjects. But at the threshold of this discussion the inquirer 
might well ask, '^ Is Mexico a nation now, in the mean! ug of international 
l*w?" Is Mexico " a body-politic, or a society of men, united together 
for the purpose of promoting their mutual safety and advantage by their 
comhined strength? " If that constitute a State, her coudition is a carica- 
ture on nationality. ITns she the capacity to preserve herscll' from insult 
Aud oppression, eitlier iutemal or external? If not, how can slie perform 
her obligations to tbreigu residenta and nations? Will tlio law of nations, 
founded on tlio enlightened sense of mankind, permit such a govenunent, 
And d/oriiori two goToiTunents contending for supremacy, to outrage 
that justice which is the basis of society and the bond of all intercourse? 
Vallel, iu bis fiflh chapter, section seventy, establishes the relation of such 
a Stale with foreign nations. lis appositoncss to Mexico is plain and em- 
phatic. He says : 
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*' If there were a people who despised and violated the rights of others whenever they 
found an opportunity, the interest of human society would authorize all the other nations 
to form a confederacy in order to humble and chastise the delinquents. We do not here 
forget the maxims established in our preliminaries, that it does not belong to nations to 
usurp the power of being judges of each other. In particular cases, where there is room 
for the smallest doubt, it ought to be supposed that each of the parties may have some 
right, and the iigustice of the party that has committed the ii^jury may proceed from 
error, and not from a general contempt of justice. But when, by her constant maxims, 
and by the whole tenor of her conduct, a nation evidently proves herself to be actuated 
by a mischievous disposition, if she regards no right as sacred, the tafety of ike Aiuium 
race requires that nhe should he repressed. To form and support an unjust pretension Is 
only doing an injury to the party whose interests are affected by that pretension ; but to 
despise justice in general is doing an ii\jury to all nations.^' 

If the Juarez government invite our cooperation, and we intervene, 
the right to accede to the request is perfectly clear. (Phillimore on In- 
ternational Law, vol. i., p. 443.) The treaty does invite us, in most 
unmistakable terms. But if the treaty fail, dare we promulge the doo- 
' trine of intervention, irrespective of invitation? To the curious on this 
point I refer to the able treatise above cited, where the whole doctrine of 
intervention is considered, in the first chapter of the fourth part of the 
first volume. Among the causes given, where intervention is justifiable, 
pertinent to Mexico, are the following : where the peace and safety of 
the intervening State are endangered ; where parties to a civil war invite ; 
where citizens of another State require protection ; where intervention 
will stay the effusion of blood caused by a protracted civil war. The able 
jurist is reluctant to establish the last instance, as a substantiative and 
solitary, but only as an accessory justification of intervention. The par- 
tition of Poland stands as a spectre in his way ; and he starts back in 
afiright at the abuses which so destructive a principle has fixed on man- 
kind. But he finds in the cAse of Greece, in 1827, a justifiable interven- 
tion. He displays the long-continued and horrible massacres and anarchy 
of Greece, as reasons *' which alone, if ever such reasons could, jus- 
tify the interference of Christendom." The case of Mexico, however, is 
not to be determined by that elastic law of nations, which has proved 
so convenient an instrument for the oppression of mankind. In America 
wo have a chapter of our own, ^vrittcn by James Monroe, and fixed as the 
continental policy of this hemisphere. No international law which omits 
this chapter, can have application, to us or to our own relations with 
Mexico. But even the maxims of the Old World are warrant enough, 
if applied witli discrimination, for our prompt int<jrvention by actual pos- 
session in Mexico. 

Some there are ever ready to oppose every thing which looks even dis- 
tantly to the aggrandizement and extension of'our Republic. I belong 
to that party which Choatc described as having a *' gay and festive defi- 
ance of foreign dictation ; " a party which does not go abroad for its rules 
of conduct. But if there are such who fear our advancement, to such the 
authority of foreign journals may be more impressive than our own rights 
and duties. To such, therefore, I quote the London Times, the thinking 
head of the English nation. It says : 

" The English residents who have east their lot with the inhabitants, and tho traders 
who have invested money in enterprises of the country, are in the same position as the 
Mexicans themselves. How can we or any one interfere but by taking possession of the 
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oooDti? 1 or ntioni are we to demuid an eiplanalion T Tbe chief of the RepubUc U>- 
dsT may be a iii^tivc id a week, wLile bU rinil strpa into power aod trreaka vengeauoe 
im all the laic officiola. Suppose oe luk Tor satisracljoii, vho i^ lo ^«e it ! Tliu outran 
niBj liH»e been oomiDiltcd by the other pirtj, or by BOmH independent ruffian hundreds 
of inlUii odi or then; miLj be no police to preront a rcpctitioD of Ibc act, aaJ no monry 
la cunigienMile tt. In liiet, Wtierc there U no Betlled goTemment, tbo grdinnrj Iiuema- 
lional nincrlies tiul." 

The London Times, io another article, used tbe foUovriug significant 



"Uenco hns now nrrir^J at a point at which any coQTuIsioD mity improre Ue pros- 
pect of her foreign creditors. Id the present state of things they can have no hops, wu) 
lliifiriTcat dread, therefore, must be lest It ehould h« pspetnaled. If some new nuUtaiT 
dli'tat«r wen; tj> iiiee, or the country were (o be ubsorlKid, without more deity, by till) 
rniii-] Stalos, their Ircatmiait could not b« worso, and it might, cspodally in the tUlcr 
UK, be moeb better." " • • " Let the United SlateH, when they are finally pre- 
pmnd tor it, a^oy tU the adruitagra and rcsponalbility of ownership, and our merdianla 
U Litcrponl and elsewheni will be quite content vitb the trade that may ripring 

Since then, Mr. Matthews, the English Minister, has heen compelled 
lo [iroicet afrainst the government at the capital of Mexico, and he now 
tlirvaifn? to teare it to its fate. There is only one remedy, it seems, for 
Grv.'ii Brilain and her citizens ; possession of the country [ ,She b will- 
ing iliai we shall do that office. Mr. Whitehead, the agent of llic English 
lK<mil>oIi]or3, in a letter of the 26th of September, 1859, could see "do 
[.iftcifii'-iiion, except by tlie intervention of some powerful nation ; " and 
III' wiii! iVirlher, that " the opinion prevails very generally, among the more 
R0T)«i1il>; part of the Mexicans themselvea, who, without desiring nuncxa- 
tion, would be glad to see something of an armed intervention on the port 
tif tlie United Stales," He more than hints that it ia the policy of Eng- 
land lo promote it. Lord John Russell, the head of the Foreign OfGue, 
in Itis Ik^tter of tlio 16th December, 1859, to the Sothschilds, seems to 
be bovering near that idea. He says : "A civil war rages in Mexico ha- 
rff*eu two parlies, who, only intent on destroying their adversaries, have 
rury litllerospcct for the rules of justice or the safety of property." "Our 
Government has endeavored in vain to mediate, by tlie aid of other pow- 
ere, to brin^ about a termination of the present devastating and Bangui- 
D»ty war." 

A'- we could permit no European nation to take possessioQ of Mexico 
with Nil dishonor, so wo are bound to pursue this policy by a rule far 

: I niilioritative than any international law. Our code is the law of 

T:. I - in . Il is the same law by which we ought to save our neighbor's 
III III- . u'iien its burning would imperil oar safety and destroy our peace. 
j : ilo [)ot do it, what objccUon can we make if England or France 

..T . ii| i if? We must anticipate tbe else inevitable inlorfcrence of these 
, I : i.'n this continent. If wo do not interfere now, there will be noth- 
(u^ ill ^avc but a desolated land, a demoralized citizenry, an cm.pty ex- 
cbuqoi;r, a mortgaged revenue, a banditti of factious States, and a guv- 
wnmeot only federative in a league with death, murder, and spoliation. 

There ia yet something to bo saved in Mexico. If we act promptly, 
we become partners in her resoorceB, What are these resources ? What 
arts, and what should be, our relations toward thcin? Mexico has now 
$26 000,000 of foreign imports, and $26,000,000 of exports ; making an 
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iotcrchango of $5i,000.000. Of this, England has $33,400,000 ; 
United States only $8,700,000. England llius monopolize 
one-half of tliia commerce. She lias had apeeial p<?rmils lo import a 
reduction of twenty-five to fifty per cent, on duties. She h twenty i 
distant by sl^am ; while on the Pacific and on the Gulf wu arc ai 
very doors of Mesieo. Of Uie 88,700,000 of our commerce with Moid 
our exports for the year ending Sopti-mber 30, 1858, v 
620, being $2,000,000 less tlian our imports from Ulexico. The k 
fifty-odd milli ons docs not inclnde, of course, the immense conln 
trade, which, if fairly estimated, would nm Mexican commerce i. 
$100,000,000. Thirty milliona of this is silver, which mostly (,'oeiii to 
Englantl. If the produce of our country — the provisions and flour of ibe 
great West, the varied manufactures of the North in wood and iroa, 
whivh are findiug markets in tlie West Indies, the shipping of the C 
and the Pacific, with six thousand miles of Mexican sea-coasl, b 
mining cQlerpriee of our citizens, had a full range under a good f_ 
ment, with tliis reciprocal free trade, under this well-conceived t 
■what a tide of prosperity would flow between ua and Mexico 1 
princely city of London votes Lord Elgin its hospitalities, because he 
quadrupled the trade beween us and Canada by the reciprocity Irvatjr. 
He boasted, in his response to the grahilations of the merchant kinf[a, 
that his Chinese trea^, if carried out, would open to English enle 
a trade with four hundred million people I Yet, at our doors, we ■ 
the rarest chances of commordal eulargemcnt. There is not a { 
between our Mexican boundary and Panama which lj not wanted b^ 
There is not a product' of our skill and industry that will not flod a t 
ket in that country. May I not be pardoned for illustrating this i 
from my own State of Ohio? Its statistician, Mr. Mansfield, in hia 
port of 18o0, estimates our grain product at an average of one hwki 
and twelve million eight hundred and eighty'three thousand eight h 
and seventy bushels. Where is the State in the world which eoi 
thia io these elements of life ? New York has but seventy-six mtH 
hundred and thirtf'-nine thousand nine hundred and ten bushels, fewitf' 
acres in culti\'ation, and a less average to the acre. France, wiili her 
niiMty of cultivation, has but an average of thirteen and a half hitshels 
lo the acre, while Ohio has twenty-two and a half. Gallicia even lulls b<s 
hiadthis model State of the Mississippi valley, where more people ouu lire 
woU than in any other land on the earth. The value of Ohio liv<^-stni^ 
ranges over seventy million dollars, from which are made our -luioked 
and salted meats. These would be duly-free under this treaty, lias 
Ohio no surplus for exportation? no interest in an extended market? 
If I summoned each Eeprcsentativc to lay before us the speciality of his 
Stale for which free trade is offered in thia treaty, what a museum of 
national exchanges would we not ehow, to pour into the great CDrrcul of 
trade which would follow its ratification I What can Mexico give us in 
return? Is it coSce and sugar? Their consumptiou with us is uoir al- 
most as general as that of bread. Colima and the other Pacific Slates 
offer their rich cofibe and sngar lands, unequalled by Cuba, and surpassing 
LouisiuQii or Texas. The present supply is inadequate to our demand. 
We pay too much for both. So with cocoa, cochineal, and the finer quaU- 
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ties of tobncco. So, loo, with tbe tropical fruits. Our iron, in nil its 
•bvjx^s of uBcfulnesB, would have a fine chance io a country where, at 
times, it had been of equal value willi tliu precious motals, and wheret 
even yet, wooden ploughs perform the office in agriculture which we an 
begitminfr to perform with iron and steam. And yet yon can hny lo^jay in 
Kew Orlentia thirty thousand Ohio and Pennsylvania ploughs at tliirty-aix 
dollars per dozen ! If we could have ecllled relations with Mexico, and 
if Mrxieo herself could be tranquillized, I doubt not that $50,000,000 of 
Hirer per annum could be produced. Four-flfths of this would come to 
us. Oor mining intcresta now give us $120,000,000, with only twenty 
thoticnitd persona employed. Think of such an cntorpri^ applied to tlis 
>i!vi r ruiiica of Mexico ! We need the eilvcr to purify our specie currenf^ 
fi ii- ndulieratcd silver coin. We have (he quicksilver now iu onr midst 
If. aid this production. We must change, by some new enterprise, the 
ratio Itctwcen ttie production of gold and silver. T!ic leads of the cast- 
em slope of tlie Rocky Uountains have already made that lonely land the 
seat of thriving towns and remunerative industry. That beautiful pla> 
tcan, those affluent gulches, those seams of gold-bearing quartz, whoBe 
nntaiing extent and richness arc described in memorials on our table, as 
tuids which hat'o never been equalled or oven approached at any period, 
on the face of the earth, for their miraculous wealth — those rivers, whose 
satiil is bilver, and whose pebbles gold — are not merely stimuli to oor 
l^Q1l'^[<l'ist^ but they indicate, by their topographical and geological laws, 
and i^v" (heir position as a part of the great range from Cliili to Frazer's 
liivtr, ihal they are the approach, the vestibule of that immense lompla, 
whc^'? yu-itesd architecture has its endless colonnade and mystic cham- 
hen bi-utaih our continental sierras I From these sources Spain shone 
ri'spltiirJent for centuries, and only and deservedly lost thcro because she 
la> if-li>j<i liiem on a corrupt royalty and to glut a base avarice. 

In Jlexico alone, where these resources were only " scratched " by the 

mdi- rd'.acu of the lime, from (he conquest (by official data furnished by 

tho Miiiiaterio de Fomento), we find a coinage of 82,636,745,951, (IgnreB 

• ■ I'i' ' ilifi-li the mind reels in its romance sJter the wonders of wealth] 

I ■mnt, 8^,534,115,679 were of silver alone 1 The gold amount- 

-:;i2,142. What a fruitage from these slorile mountains 1 What 

. ffAA in pictures of silver ! No Yankee Aladdin ever had 

ur>'HiiL.f Id rival this arithmetic of ready and coined cash ! Quite a lot of 

kmse ciiange to chink in the pantaloons of Young America I [Laughter.] 

And yet thia laud of sterile sierras, with their untold coffers of wealth, 

lias no iiarallol for the salubrity of its climate, the richness of its soil, and 

t1i>' l.Jijiv beauty and soft influences of its sky. Mexico has her Tierras 

C^i'iiiii ', licr Tinrras Frias; but above all, her Tierras Templadas, 

" ' ■ I. ■ ii.iibine the virtues of all soils and (he beauties of all heavens. 

il';i'i>ji !i:;I poetic glimpses of such a land, when be thus depicted it: 

'■ Stun vintcr smilca on Quit insnicioua clime, 
Tho fields ftre Sarid with unfading prime ; 
From the biMk pole uo wioda inclcmeDt blow, 
Mould the round heil, or Hake tbe ll«crj maw ; 
Dal from Iho brees; deep the blest icliale 
Tbe fragruit murmurs oE the vestein gidc" 
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But alas ! civil discord is iho serpent of this paradise. Anarchy, like 
the orange, is here in perpetual fruit and bloom. The murdered corpse 
is found beneath the palm and the cocoa. Here every prospect pleases, 
and only man is vile. If it be true that the weaker and disorganized 
nations must be absorbed and controlled by the strong and organized na- 
tions, and that nationalities of inferior grade must succumb and surrender 
to those of a superior civilization and polity, then there is no power short 
of the Almighty which can in time prevent the absorption, agrandize- 
ment, and elevation of this rich and lovely land by its union with these 
States of confederated and constitutional freedom. Give the United 
States, with its steam-engine, its unrest, its self-government, and its en- 
ergy, the protective control of these regions, and do you doubt that we 
would outstrip England in commerce ? Tlie commodities for interchange 
are ready. What we want is settled relations with Mexico. We want a 
steam communication on the Gulf, which will be, as has been proved by 
Epigland in her relations with Spanish America, and by us in our relations 
with Cuba, the open sesame to the riches of this heaven-favored and man- 
cursed country. We expend our money in opening Japan and China to 
the world ; we send ships and embassies, and cultivate the humanities 
and amenities of the age, in persuading, astonishing, and interlocking in 
mutual interest the lands of the far Orient ; but at our very threshold we 
miss our golden opportunities. In the absence of a well-defined intercon- 
tinental policy, such as is proposed in the treaty and message, our interests 
have suffered not less than $30,000,000 per annum. For ten years we 
have been struggling for a safe and quick transit to the Pacific in vain. 
Capital has been loath to venture, for the reason that no adequate protec- 
tion has been given in its use. Emigration has been meagre and un- 
certain, because there was no stimulus to labor and no certainty of its 
results. 

I have thus shown the condition of Mexico. I have given the reasons 
why some intervention should be had. There is no reason in the interest 
of economy and commerce, as indemnity for past wrong and security for 
future immunity ; in the interest of humanity and civilization ; in the 
code international or the forum of conscience ; in the decrees of Divine 
Providence, as He works with man in the order and happiness of His 
creatures, which does not appeal to us for intervention in Mexico. 

I proceed to notice some of the objections against the policy enun- 
ciated. 

1. Is it objected that our intervention, under the fiflh and sixth of the 
conventional articles of the treaty, by force, will involve us in war ? I 
believe their simple ratification would bring England into concert with us, 
drive Miramon from the country, and, by such a partial intervention now, 
save war and constant inter^'ention hereafter. We must else contend 
with France and England, as to who will do this duty. We have the op- 
portunity of assuring to Mexico the best liberal government which has yet 
arisen. It is inclined toward us. Even Miramon, when protesting to us 
against the treaty, considers our recognition of the establishment, as he 
calls it {estahkcimiento)^ at Vera Cruz, as a thing inexplicable to him — 
indeed, such a policy would have iJeen utterly impossible but a few years 
ago, when Mexico lived upon the rant of the soldiery about the Yankees, 
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I befi>re her staleBmen Iiad learned to understand our ainu and 

k 2. Is it objected that this trcAty will prevent anDcsatioo? Why, 

kte^ the Hexican Minidler of Foreign Affairs, refused to sign it be- 

6 he feared to give away the soTereignty of Mexico I How can those 

Stions be reconciled? By a division of Eovcrcignty. But what ia 

reignty without the concomitant power? What the empty crown 

rat the head to plan or the arm to execute ? Mexico has the right, 

■ sot the power; wo furnish the lae^t. If, then, it be objected to ibis 

tjr HwA it will prevent any annexation to this country, because it ele- 

S Mexico into the dignity of an assured independence, I ask, if this 

jd, would annexation be loss desirable or less probable ? 

f 8. la it objected that wo have territory and people enough for our 

bbappiuess and contentment? If Mr. Jefferson had ao believed, we 

r should have bad our soothweatern empire, with the Mississippi, 

g by its mobile di'ops of water this Union in its steadfast poise. 

tfohn Qaincy Adoma bad eo reasoned, would not Florida still have 

n, M Cuba is now, a menace to our peace and a dog to our progress? 

1 Robert J. Walker and John C. Calboun so believed, we never should 

B bad the lone Btar of Texas on our flag and her territory in our 

Had James K. Folk so believed, California would siill have 

Ui&ied a pui'alyzed limb of the diseased body of Mexico. Had I^erce 

"wed, the Mesilla would still be a terra incognita, and its mineral 

Hth would have bad no chance for development. I have no fear of 

irial expansion, sir, with the spirit of the Confederation preserved 

1 4. £i it objected that Mexico has not a population suited to our sys- 
l of aelf-govermnent ? Had not Louisiana her French, Florida and 
8 iheir Spanish, and California and New Mexico a population like 
1 of Mexico? Had not all our States tlieir native Indian population? 
! becoming liomogeneoua with the lapse of time. There is no 
a why, under our syslem of local self-government and Federal de- 
"eation, all Mexico should not live and progress under our Govem- 
1^ wHb the same success to herself and safety to ua which these oc- 
itioDS have witnessed. 
I $. b it objected that already we have distractions and threats of dis- 
Btion? Is it said that more territory would only add to our disquie- 
ts? Ib the slavery question to disturb us in the path of empire? Are 
fe to be hemmed in by fear of disunion? If this country, wilh its pres- 
I Conatiintion, reposing on the intelligence of our people and the his- 
f of ilB formation, cannot grow without danger, it cannot live much 
r without gangrene and decay. If there bo vitality to hold ua to- 
■, there is vitality with which to expand. Nay, without this expan- 
ore rapid and disruption more certain, This country has 
i one thing beyond the power of politicians to disturb it ; and that 
!tt the Federal Government shall not intervene in the home affairs 
IlKe States ; and that when they are in preparation lor admLiaion, no 
rer hot thcmsolvea, guided by their own wants nnd intereats, shall, or 
Fright ought to, prohibit or establish, or in any way control, their do- 
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would d^ I 
in>ua tij^^ 

ArislotS 



Mr. Stantoh. Has the gentleman read the tcIo mewagos of Gov- 
eroors Black and Mcdorj? I'erhaps if Le had, he would not regard ihit 
doctrine as the liied policy of the country. 

Mr. Cox. This decentralizing doctrine makes expansion safe. If 
tliia be accepted as the policy of the country, cKpanaion haa 
which do not now rocnscc ub. Nay, an active outgoing polity would d^ 
vert attention from internal dissensions. Il would pour a vigon>ua I" 
blood into the older States. It would give activity to young and v' 
Slates, which would hasten under our protecting regis. 

I have no argnmcnt to make in an Amcricna Congresa for or a 
slavery. Its discussion, in an ethical light, tvas exhausted by Aristo 
two thouaaad years ago. The polemics of New En^flond do no more 
than echo the words of tlie Stagyrite. They cannot add any thing to this 
^cussiou. As an economical question, if slavery could be made profit- 
able ID Mexico, it would go there. It may, therefore, go to the tierrtu 
ealienUi. It never weat (here under Spanish rule, and cannot go there noir 
for physical reasons. Mr. Greeley wonders why Mr. Buchanan should 
covet it, when its soil and production unfit it for slave labor ! He wottld 
wonder no more if he understood the Ostend manifesto io its eomprehe» 
sive sense. It is no matter, in so far as it concerns our Federal tmhy — 
how much soAver it may concern our etiiics — how many slave or fren 
States we have, so long as they ore equal under a sacred organic l&w. 
Already the preponderance in favor of free Stales is declared. Southmi 
statesmen like Hammond and Stephens acquiesce in it as a part of tlio 
law of emigration, locomotion, and population. Mexico would uggmii- 
Aix6 our slave States, if she would not furnish one from her area. Dis- 
similarity of States in production and institutions is a pari of our »yst«m. 
Out of theae brotherly dissimilitudes, as out of the vari-colorod stones of 
the quairy, a fabric has arisen, whose harmony and majesty of propor- 
tion and strength are the wonder of art! With this as our policy, oar 
territorial expansion is as illimitable as the continent and a? safe as the 
itars in their appointed orbits. As safe as the stars : for they, too, like 
nations, are the elSaence of God, evolving and expanding through tba 
uiiiverae by the everlasting law of growth I They obey the same law I^ 
which the seed bursts iaio life, rises above the ground, effloresces rm 
decays with perpetual bloom and sere. The same law of growth applies 
to our physical bodies as well as to the heavenly bodies. Without growUi 
both body and mind decay and die. Growth is the condition of heaht 
It ia so with nations. History writes it on the frontlet of time as its for«- 
mosl, grandest conception. God writes it in the Sower, in the globular 
water drop, and the star, as well as in Egypt, Rome, and Greece, Il 
the feudal ages of darkness, and in the later ages of illuminatiou ; in tbt 
eras of despotism, as well as of liberty ; wherever His finger rocorda His 
fiat upon tlic everlasting scroll, there is this law: "Whosoever, what8»- 
ever uuth not grow, is dead already ! " 

Is the Anglo-Saxon race an exception ? Is this great sclf-govemineat| 
whose next census will show under its flag thirty-six million people, MoA 
an advancement greater than ever before in material wealth, to becoms 
the laggard of the ccntnry? Will the next seventy years wilness the 
retrogression of this continent into anarchy and ruin ? Ia Mexico's pasi 
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J years the index to show how far toward Ihc occolation ia the orb 

four destiny? Or is Mtxico to be invigorated and renewed by o. new 

■^ from this race of ours ? May not the minefl of Chihuahua and Guana- 

be made to glisten again under our energy ? Will not the valley of 

• AstecB again blossom as the rose, nndcr a better dispcnSEition of ciril 

* S and social order? May not those mystcriona palaces, buried deep 

e solitudes of Yutacan, whose sculptured facades Stephens desired to 

« (rem deslruetion, again resound with the voice of lite and bless- 

May not the fisheries of the California Gnlf become the source of 

w trade, and its pearls deck the diadem of a new empire? These 

Hty be dreams, but 1 have yet to see the Ameriean who will not say that 

ne time and in some emergency the United States will " have to take 

je" of Mexico, and, if necessary, gather up her mutilated membera, 

1, by the charm of our polity, fit them to each other — articulation, ten- 

I, muscle, bone, and sinew — and breathe into the form the soul of an 

live and benignant juvenescence 1 

If any Power interfere in Mexico, it must be either France, Spain, 

land, or the United States, The interference of Spain would only 

lew. with tenfold force, the aal^onisms which now beset Mexico. Do 

It Bcglaml to make another Canada on our south ; to hold ua within 

r Iron vice ? But England has expressed the wish that we should in- 

Tlte late accomplished Colonial Minister, Sir Edward Bulwer 

41011, gave voice to the best seatiment of the prond British mind, ia the 

* IBOD of his spe«ch for the establishment of the British Columbift 

rnment, on the 8lh of July, 1S58, when he said : 



o those by wtiich Orvat Britiia coDfidcs the recorda of her <Miipira, 
• B» fifnnii'le uid olteUsks, but to States and OnunoDwealtha, whose hislor; will t>e 
'" 'a her luiguage." 

ne of England's Etatesmen have taunted us with having no foreign 

We deserved the taunt. If rightly understood, England, sir, hna 

mg but pride in these outgrowths of her own strength ; and she will 

a 00 protest to make against the honor and advancement of her own 

:- Laying England and the United Slates aside, what would be 

It of a French interference? Not very remotely, a war of races 

r npremacy, not alone in Mexico, hut on this continent. The Latin 

• kod the Anglo-Saxon race cannot expand here without collision. The 

m, or rallicr the Anglo-American race, which is the best de- 

of the Tcntonic and Celtic, for advonttire, enterprise, and mar- 

f iBcocM, has already combined the while races in America north of 

'" " iaio liberal governments. History shows that that race baa 00 

tog footstep in its advancement. Is it desirable to array these elfr 

S here, in the face of this indoroilnhle race? 

Ad ioterveniion by us, supporting a liberal Government like that of 

IS, which offers us tree and safe intercourse, emigralion, and rcligioos 

ition, with a stipulation by which onr arms can be called in to crush 

Mmrcby and enforce order, is the only mode by wbicb jealousy can 

avoided and order established. A sufTrago by which the felon and the 

finior mccs of Mexico ore rcslrieted for a decade, would atay Moxico 
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from an inevitalile relapse into barbariam, and, at the same time, by «D- 
hancing properly and promoting proaperily, reconcile every impatient cle- 
ment in Mesico lo our salutary protectorate. 

A year ago, n'hea I snggealed to this Congress that the juncture woa 
upon us when we should stop marking time, and begin moving lorward, 
and that Congress was not up with the enterprise of the nation, tlte Madrid 
and Paris presses did me the houor to translate my speech, and to girti it 
more imporlanuc than it merited, as the oxpresaioa of what La Cronin 
newspaper was pleased to call the Impetuosity of La Joven America. Il 
expressed its amazement at the simple remark, " tlmt, i(^ve consider joM 
now llie elements of our people — martial, mechanical, intelleclnal, agri- 
cultural, and political — who will doubt that there are a dozen laoomotlTfl 
republics already fired up and ready for movement?" But, Mr. Speaker, 
I put it to the members of this House, whether there be one here who 
oanoot say, that at least one regiment combiaing such elcmenls can be 
mastered in each of the two hundred and thirty-sexcn districts of the Uni- 
ted States? If legal sanction were giren, eitHer by the repeal of the neu- 
trality laws or by some other Goverumcolal aclion, quadrnple this Dumber 
could be raised before the telegraph had finished clii^kiug the iiispiring ia- 
telligence. That this is so, we cannot help. We sliuuld not desire V> re- 
press, only to restrain it. However much onr caution may oondemn and 
guard these elements, there is not an Americau who does not cherish k 
lurking, smiling approbation of this adveaturoua and elastic spirit whidi 
thrills the great nation of the Xew World ] Call it what you will — mani- 
fest destiny, territorial expansion, star of empire, La Joven America, and 
oven fillibusterism — it ia here. We must make the best of it. If ita 
current be not properly restrained within ita banks, if wo nnglui-t, despise, 
or unduly repress it, it will only spend its force violently and disastrously, 
when oQCO it takes its destined way I 

Is there any Americau who wishes lo consult European Powers as to 
tbe propriety or policy of such an expansion ? Is there any one who feare 
a fatal blow from these Powers? Wo do not csist by the sufferance of 
Europe, but by its insufferance. We did cot grow to our present great 
ness by its fostering care ; but by its neglect, and in spite of its malevo- 
lence. We do not ask its pardon for being born, nor need we apologue 
to it for growing. It has endeavored to prevent even the legiliioate ex- 
tension of our commerce, and to confine us to our own continent. But if 
we can buy Cuba of Spain, it is our business with Spain, If wo have to 
take it, it is our business wilh Provideuce, If we must save Mexico, aad 
make its weakness our strength, we have no account to rendt^r unto 
Europe or its dynasties. A year ago, in glancing at European politics, I 
foresaw the portentous storm of tiie coming war. Scarcely had my lan- 
guage been published, before the balaneo of power quivered over Europe, 
and snapped like brittle glass, at an imperial yet sinister New Tear's greet- 
ing in die Tnilerias to the Austrian Minister, Soon the sword of Napo- 
leon was thrown into the scales of Italian independence ! The treaties ot 
1814 fell. The alliances of one year ago were blown into fragments from 
the rifled cannon of Solferino. As a consequence of this condition, not 
yet settled, all such alliances cannot be relied on to pursue ns to nuy fiUfll 
end on this continent. 
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If European Powers pliuoec to espond tlicir empire and energize thoir 

mle, wo have no protests, no arms to prevent them. England may 

H from India llirougli the Himalayas to sell bor calicoes to the numher- 

a people of Asja, and divide nith (Vance the empires of India, Biinuah, 

1* China. Civilization does not lose hy their expansion. Russis may 

T diplomacy upon Pekin, and her armies through the Cautasns, and 

1 Persia and Tartary ; she may ^ven plant her Greek cross again on 

f mosijue of Si. Sophia, and take ihe Grecian Levant into her keeping 

I tkfi head of its Church and cl^Hi^talion. France may plant her forts 

1 ftria upon tljQ [chores of llio Bed Sen ; complete the canalization of 

K; erect another Carthage on the shores of the Mediterranean ; bind 

t mUral limits tVom Slont Blanc, io Savoy, to Nice, upon the sea. 

i may hecomc the nucleus of the Peninsnla, and give to Italy a 

s and a nationality. Even Spain, proud and poor, may fight over 

rica the romantic wars with the Morescoea, hy which she edu- 

I tltat cliivalry and adventure, which three eenturies ago made her 

IV mistress of the New World, She may demand territory of Morocco, 

•amity for the war. America has no inquiry to make, no protocol to 

These arc the movements of an active age.. They indicate health, 

— growth, not decay. They are links in the cudJoss chain of 

They prove the mntabilily of the most imperial of hnman 

ions ; but, to the philosophic observer, they move by a law as fixed 

■ lliat which makes the decay of autumn the herald of spring. They 

i same luw by which the constellations change their places in iae 

Astronomers tell us that tJie " southern cross," which guarded the 

irer upon the Spanish main four centunes ago, and which now can 

_ ax, the most beautiful emblem of our salvation, shining down thnJugh 

RMmu and Mexican night — just before the Christian era glittered in 

f northern heavens ! The same great will, which knows no North 

1 no South, and which is sending again, hy an irreversible law, the 

ir northern skies, on its everlasting cycle of emigration — 

I tl not control the revolutions of nations, and Ihe vicissitudes of em- 

The very stars in their courses are " Knights of the Golden 

'* and Uluslralo the record of human advanccmenl. They are the 

! of that territorial expansion from which this American continent 

exempted without annihilation. The finger of Providenoo 

I to onr nation as the guiding alar of this progress. Let him who 

old either dusk its radiancy, or make it the meteor of a moment, caat 

B with nicer heed our nation's horoscope. 
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Delivered in the House of Mepreaenlalivet June 2, 1862. 

, lb. Cox. I propose, in the few remarks which I shall make, to ^vc 
dtfaig in brief of the history, condition, and commerce of Ilayti and 
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As far us relates to the history of Ilayli, the very crenle by whl 
is marked, not only duriag the exialcnce of slavery but aince cmaocipa 
in 1793j ahow the inferior statu of its civiliKation, and especially ti 
present negro rulers. From its discovery by Colambos in 1492, 1 
sabsequent foundation of St. Domingo by the Spaniards, until ita p 
in 1586 by the British Admiral Drahc, devastation and the extern 
of the aborigioes br their former jiilera appear lo h 
work, llayti then fell partly nnder the power of French fiUibustera, \ 
in 1C30, took entire possession of and colonized the tvcstem p 
the blinnd. The colony was recognized by Franco in 1 677 ; and in I 
at the congress of Ryswick, the French possession thereof was et 
by Spain, England, and Holland. From tiiat period up to 1739, 
of nincty'two years, during which the French ruled, llayti increased b 
in population und in commerce, and the statistics of the latter year b 
the eiporta for the same at the high figure of SflS.OOO.OOOf. (neJirly $48^ 
000,000V But the rude treatment of the slaves during this period ripen^ 
into revolution. Forge I ling the unsuccessful attempt at rebellion of 172? 
they rose en masse against iheir French masters in 1791, under the loa^ 
thip of one Bonkmno. AJtor committing all sorts of atrocities, th«; ■ 
pletod their work by a massacre of all the white race, June 23, I 
Dnder Mayaca, another black chief. In 1794, France appointed 1 
saint L'Ouverturc, a cegro, geacral-in-chief of the Hnytien troops, 
is the negro whom Wendell PbilUpa thought equal, if not sapeai 
George Washington. In 1795 Spain ceded to France the east put O 
island. Soon after Toussiunt declares the island independonl. In 1 

the French General Lcclerc, with twenty thousand French troops, L 

at St. Domingo, surprises and makes Toussaint prisoner, and sends him 
to France. In the following year Desaalines, another negro chifrftAlo, 
loads the blacks, beats the French, and drives off the island Rochambttiui, 
Loclerc'a saccessor, who is thereby compelled to surrender to the British 
fleet. Aiter this Dcssallnes assumes imperial powers over ilie island, 
under the name of "James I." Jn 180S he is assossiualed, and, after 
Potion's and Christophe's quarrels for the possession of the Ibroue up t4> 
1820, one Boyer assumes the power, and is proclaimed in 1822. Fnuice 
recognizes the independence of the island in 1825, and receives an indem* 
uity of 150,000,000f. therefor. In 1843 Boyer is accused of tyranny and 
deposed. Hfirard succeeds him; then Guorrier, in 1844; then Pierrot^ 
in 1845 ; tboQ RichS, in 1846 ; and then Soulonque, in 1847. While tha 
negro presidents were thus socceeding one another, St. Doraiugo secedes 
in 1844, and constitutes itself an independent republic, under President 
Pedro Santann. France recognized the now republic in 1848 ; England 
in 1850. In 1849, August 2(J, Soulouque becomes Emperor, under thft 
name of Faustin I. On December 22, 1858, a new revolutiou arises, Jed 
by Fabre Geflrard. On the 15lh of January, 1859, Soulouque abdicaies. 
and Geflrard is proclaimed President tiie same day. On March 18, 18G1, 
St. Domingo asks lo be annexed lo Spain, and the request is granted by 
the queen on the 20lh of the following May. The portion of the island 
thus annexed to Spain is by far tlic largest, though less populated. Tho 
Gotha Almanac gives it an area of 12,960 square miles ; but from mcoitt 
admeasurement by a French officer, it appears to have about 15,000 
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uiles, baving a population of litHe over 200,000. The repnUis 
vHayd has au area of 9,000, and by recent mcosurcmeDt 10,000 sfjuare 
ailea, wilb a populalion of 560,000 inhabitants. Its revenue in 1839 was 
•I,762,.MO; expenditure, 8972,572; debt lo France. 60,000,000f. (about 
#11,250,000), the original debt of I30,000,000f. having been greatly 
reduced. 

In ibe Commercial Relalions for 1^60, page 701, onr commerce willi 

Hqrif ii* aot down for all the ports. I know my friend from Massacba- 

aetU rf-lics on a slatement inserted in the spceph of Senator SuuNh:B ; and 

h it Mtid to be made out in the Treasury. I greafly distrnst any thing in 

' '^- -*■ - e of figures aboat Hayti. There are money sharks about ready 

in the business of shipping our negroes thither ; and their motives 

ig figures are not always the most uosolfiah. 

t Ib bii pamphlet speech, Mr. Suunek gives the sums of $2,673,682 

B Tear's exports, and t2,062, 723 for imports during the same period, 

t September, 1660. There is a large mistake certainly in the im- 

The hist returns of the general commerce of Hayti for 1859 

• llu) following figures, viz. : Imports 9,000,000 Prusaifto thalers, littJo 

r 46,000,000; exports 12,000,000 thalers. The number of vessels 

■ * I that trade whs 310, measuring 61,420 tons, and of these 

B American, 56 English, 54 French, and the other 48 of all na- 

When we compare Uiesc figures with Ibose shown in the returns 

I, at which period the exports alone reach the sum of 205,000,000f. 

t $48,000,000). we cannot help admitting the deteriorated state of 

Jkllldhistria] capacities of the black Haytiens. 

|i*'1b relation to Liberia, the books of geography and statistics give the 
"•wing information ; Area about 25,000 square miles, population 200,- 
If Goloay founded in 1821 ; the territory purchased from the aborgincs. 
r twea^ small sovereignties were thus extinguished. The declaration 
idenee and political existence as a Goverment dales in 1847, at 
b poriod they adopted a constitution somewhat similar to ours. They 
llwtr president for two, ibeir senators for four, and their i-eprcsenta^ 
k for two years. All men who oivn real estate to the amount of thirty 
I are electors. Their revenue is derived from duty on imports and 
b of public lands. These are sold at from fiHy cents to one dollar and 
IT per acre. Their capital is Monrovia, besides which they have 
1 towns and several minor settlements. The produce so far has 
1 ivory, palm oil, common gold dust, coffee, sugar, cocoa, cotton, in- 
K ffOB^r, and arrow root. Horses and other draught animals do not 
ir> and prads arc brought on men's backs from long distances. The 
o far has been aabeallliy. Comma nications, except by water biv 
B til* Bea-ports, are difficult from the absence of roads. 
t Commercial Relations for 1860, page 680, I find the navigation 
B of the United States with Monrovia during the four quar- 
k mdtng September, 1860, to be' us follows : exports $158,783.70, im- 
b $126,276.59. 
pif tiieni is any commerce with other porta of Liberia, it is not shown. 
s pamphlet speech made by Mr. Sumker on this bill, the exports to 
' L are brought up to $200,000, and to the whole republic, to 
10,000 J Quite in contrast witli the above slatemont. 
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England r^ognized the republic of Liberia in 1848, and France in 
1854. From the late reports of the Colonization Society, it would seem 
that Spain and other Powers have since done the same, as I propose to do it 
commercially. According to the Gotha Almanac, the three Powers first 
named have each a consul at Monrovia. The United States have a vice 
commercial agent at Monrovia and one at Gaboon. Liberia has nine con- 
suls in England, and one or two in each of the other countries above, except 
the United States/ Since 1821, the republic has extended its limits, and it 
must therefob*e have over 80,000 square miles. Its population are emi- 
grants from this country. They have been slaves here. They do not 
exceed 15,000. The savage population is over 200,000. From its social 
relations with the neighboring negro tribes, it exercises quite an influence 
over nearly two millions of souls. Its geographical position and its capaci^ 
of producing many articles make its prospects bright, and it can be 
looked upon as a centre from wliich improvement may diverge. As a 
sort of appanage of the United States, I would not discourage its progress. 
Nor do I believe the best friends of Liberia wish to see it made the abo- 
lition foot-ball in tliis House for party ends. Those who now seek to 
make Liberia the instrument for forcing their doctrines of equality, haye 
not heretofore been friends to the colony and its objects. 

The question occurs with reference to both Hayti and Liberia, whether 
we cannot with the aid of conmiercial agents and consuls, and without 
the aid of ministers resident, assist in the development of the prosperity 
and trade of these countries. 

This is the sincere desire wliich I had in offering my substitute; 
therefore I will not controvert any statement as to the commerce of 
these countries. Be it great or small, I would foster it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it matters not how much our commerce is with 
these countries, that commerce is not to be increased and fostered by the 
mode proposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts. The object sought 
by the gentleman ffom Massachusetts in this bill is not so much to in- 
crease the commercial relations of the United States with the countries 
named as to give a sort of dignity and equality to these republics, because 
they are black republics. It is, therefore, literally a Black Republican 
measure, and that is all there is in it. If the gentleman really wants to 
enlarge our commercial relations with them, my amendment will answer 
that purpose. It will be most effectual, because consuls general invested 
with the power to make treaties will answer every commercial purpose. 
The idea seems to prevail with the gentleman that no one can make a 
treaty or foster commerce between nations except a minister resident. 
Now, sir, the very origin and intention of the consular office and his func- 
tion are to protect commerce. That is his special business ; and while we 
may also authorize consuls general to make treaties, and exercise other 
diplomatic functions, still commerce is his sole object and aim. It is not 
worth while to say that our consuls in foreign countries cannot make 
treaties ; that they are not clothed with diplomatic functions. 1£ this be 
so, my amendment proposes to give them whatever power they may re- 
quire for that purpose. It is very well known that our consul at Japan, 
Townsend Harris, and while consul, made a treaty between that empire 
and the United States, nor do I know that special powers had to be cou- 
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i Upon htm. In lite Slatates at Large for the Thirty-sixth Congress, 

'a to bo found the treaty which was made between Japan and 

B Uailed Statcdi It was made in the city of Yedo, Japan, on tho 29th 

t Jaty, 1858, and was ralilied by the President and the Senate in 18C0. 

JI'iB ajgnod by Townsend Harris, " consular agent for Japan, cm the par- 

llf llw United Stales of America," and by the proper ulScers on the part 

f tds majesty the Tycoon, and the empire of Japan. The House will see 

r> this instance that these consular agents can not only make treaties, 

it they are much more likely than minislers to fosler and increass 

B with foreign nations. It is their duty to wnteh over and protect 

They have connection with merchants. They arc sometimea 

it because they are merehaals, while ministers resident too otlen arc 

d becatise they ore noisy politicians. II' we look abroad iifto the 

siona of Europe, we see them lounging about the cales in 

b continental cities or swelling in grandeur through the effete republics 

h America, doing very little, it any thing at all, to promote foreign 

■DBTce with the United Slates. Therefore itU this argument in relfl- 

I to the amount of commerce between this country and Liberia and 

d goes for nothing, so far as this recognition ia concerned. All thia 

i of commerce is a mere pretest ; consular agents may not only do the 

liei widch are proposed in this instance, but they are especially made 

I gnardiaoa of such interests. I will refer to Vatlcl on tliis point. 

b pages 147 and 148 he uses the following language : 

' Anong the modem instiuiioua Tor the ndTimtage or uommGrce, one of the most use- 
1i Att of consuls, or persoos reaiiljag in the Inrgo trading ciliea, and especially iLu 
V, of foreign ooontriea, witU a uoinmiaeion lo wflleh over tlie rigtita and privili>aes 
i nation, and to dedda diepules betneen ber mercbnnts there. When a nation 
M Ul^j with u countrj, it le n.'quiaita to hare there a person charged with auch a 
~*~'ia-, and, as the State which ollona of this commence miut naturaU; GiTor it, fbr 
reuon, »J8o, it rooit admit the coniul." •••••• 

["n* eonaul ia no public minister (as nill appear b; what we shall tay of the chvno- 
bten ID our rourtb book), and cannot pretend to the privileges annexed to sucll 
Yet, betuing bia mrereign's commiiwloQ, and heiag in this quality recdved bj 
. .. je in nboee dominions he resides, he ia, in a certjun degree, entitled to the pro- 
nto' the Uw of nntiODB. The soverdgo, b; tlie very net of receiciog bim, (aciltj 
a lo alloii him all the liberty and safety uecevsary to Ibo proper discbarse of his 
—i, vithanC which the admiasion of the eoniul would bo nugutory and dduaive." 

Ej'.isd, iliDBgh (he importance of the cooaulur (bnctions be not so great as to procure 

^h4 todjlul's person the inviolability and atuolute indcpeidenee ei^oyed by pnbhc miois- 

tljet, being under the peculiar protection of the sorerdgn who employs him, and in- 

' " *' ihe Eire of lua concerns, if he comn^ts any crime, the respect duo to his 

es-tbat ho should be sent home to be punished." 

iFoT the privileges of consuls with reference to commerce, their police 

r over sailors and ships, their jurisdiction in certain cases over a 

6 country for the protection of trade, I refer to the lull discussion 

IFhUI., 170, &c. 

1*1 can plainly perceive, as was remarked in the Senate, that the rev- 

ttma our commerce with Turkey, Porlogal, the Papal Slates, Den- 

;} Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, Japan, and the Central Ameri- 

B republics, is so insigniAcant that the expense of maintaining miseioDS 

AAtr respective Coarls becomes an unnecessary burden on the Treasury. 

Ic^iiaes like these, when the strictest economy is necessary, when we are 
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overtaxing oarselves to create enough revenue to meet onr expenses, we 
had better suppress all sinccuire missions than run into other sinecures, 
like these missions to Hayti and Liberia, because of the precedents 
quoted. 

I take it for granted, then, that consuls can attend to all our affairs in 
those countries ; and again I ask, why do we not suppress these sinecure 
missions instead of creating two new ones'—one in Hajti, where Europe 
has none but consuls general, at the same time clothed with the title of 
charg6 or diplomatic agent, and another in Liberia, where Europe has 
none but consuls and vice-consuls ? 

According to the Gothas Almanac, Hajti has the following agents from 
the countries trading with it : England, consul general and chargS d'af* 
faircs*; France, same ; Spain, consul general ; Portugal, consul general ; 
and Holland, consul general. The United States, Belgium, Bremen, 
Denmark, Hamburg, Hanover, the Italian kingdom, Oldenburg, Medk- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Austria, Prussia, and Sweden and Norway have only 
consuls. 

Hayti returned to England one minister resident, one secretary of 
legation, and three consuls ; to France the same thing ; to Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, and Hamburg, one consul each. 

Now we come back to the question, what is the need of a minister 
resident at Hayti ; and why do we want anotlier in return? Is commeroe 
your object ? You can get that by the mode proposed in my amendment. 
I ask the gentleman from Massachusetts whether he expects a minister in 
return ? Of course he does. 

Mr. GoocH. My proposition is to put Hayti upon the same fbotiiig 
with other independent nations, and to receive ministers from her, as Ed^ 
land and France and other continental Powers receive them. 

Mr. Cox. The gentleman ^rom Massachusetts intends to let Hayti 
and Liberia send as ministers whomsoever they please to this country. 
If they send negro ministers to Washington City, the gentleman will say 
they shall be welcomed as ministers, and have all the rights of Lord Lyons 
and Count Morcicr. They cannot send any one else than negroes as rep- 
resentatives of their nations. Indeed, a negro, by the Constitution of 
Hayti, is the only person who can hold such an office. That Constitution 
debars whites from office. 

Mr. Fessenden. What objection can the gentleman have to such a 
representative ? 

Mr. Cox. Objection ? Gracious heavens ! what innocency I Objeo- 
tion to receiving a black man on an equality with the white men of this 
country? Every objection which instinct, race, prejudice, and institutions 
make. I have been taught in the history of thb country that these Com- 
monwealths and this Union were made for white men ; that this Govern- 
ment is a Government of white men ; that the men who made it never in- 
tended, by any thing they did, to place the black race on an equality with 
the white. The reasons for these wise precautions I have not now the 
time to discuss. They are climatic, ethnological, economical, and social. 
It may be, the gentlemen on the other side intend to carry out their 
scheiBes of emancipation to that extent they will raise the blacks to an 
equality in every respect with the white men of this country. I suppose 
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lliey want to approocli that object by having a {colored rcprescntath-e in 
the capiln] at Washington. Is not that your object? I ohai^e that it is. 
Do you not vunt to begin by girioe natiount equality lu the black repub- 
lics? Aflor having obttuacd the equality of black natiooa with wliite no- 
tions, do you not propose to cany the equality a little fnrther, and so 
inak*' individnal, political, and social equality? 

Mr. Fessendeh. The gentleman can draw such inferences as he 
plMue^ ; but he will Btat« his own reasons, and not ours. 

Hr. Cox. If I draw my own iuforences, I might draw a great ninny 
aboni tile gentleman from Maiae. I recollect that the geallomau staled 
th«t bo would ralher that the Union should not be restored thna that sla- 
very should conlinuo. 1 draw some remarkable inferences from Buch Ian* 
goagv. ilo is, therefore, eoosistent and lo^rical in trying to get at bluek 
ality. If slavery is not nbolislicd, he is a disumonisl. Ho is for ila 
lilion, and hence favors (his plan of equality, to welcome the enfran- 
•d irhen the scheme ia fully ripe. 
r Hr.BuklR, of Missouri. The other day, when we had a bill before 
le for the eijifuicipatioa of the slavei of rebels, I offered an omend- 
WM for tlieir coloQiKation, against which the gentleman voted. 
Mr, Cox. Yes, I did. 

Hr. Blaik, of Missouri. Tliat looks as if the gentleman wanted to 
\tcp the negroes here un an equality with us. [Laughter.] 

Mr, Cox. Tlie goullcman laughs, and others laugh around him. It 
i) eoly tlie crackling of thorna uader a pot. There is no inconsistency in 
a; pmpositiou. I voted against tho proposition to colonize the negroes, 
OS Wnnec I did not believe, if this emancipation took place, tho emanci- 
f»tei ehtvcs would not be hutter apart from Ihe whites, and bolter out of 
111" country ; but becauBe I am not prepared, in view of the great exponso 
whicii such II proposition would incur, to add now to our present heavy 
*»wiun. . 

Mr. Blair, of Missouri. My nraendmeot proposes that the negroes 
*liciiiki be appreuticcd, and thai the receipts should go to pay the expenses 
"flleir removal. 

He. Cox. I know that idea was ingrafted as an omendmeut to some 
'•W ifild proposition ; but it was one of lliose delusive, Utopian schemes 
ftf Federal snpervisioo over e. system of labor, which, I thought, did not 
""oe from tite practical good sense whieh distinguishes Ihe gentleman 
Bun Missouri, and the disliuguishcd family from which he springs. 
Daughter.} Bnt why does the geulteman come forward to lecture me 
(m nut voting for his bill ? Why does he not turn rouud and lecture some 
othii aittfrh-es upon the other side of the House? Lei him peeure a ma- 
Jwityof his own friends first in favor of his proposition, and then he can 
_ Kffik Us us. 

Mr. Blair, of Missouri. The gentleman will allttw mo (o say that a 
' ' ' y opou this side of tho House voted for it. Fifty-odd Republican 
rs voted for it, which covers more than a m-ijorily of tho Republi- 
a who voted. 

■. Cox. Why do you not lecture those of them who did not vole 
rit? 
Ur. Blub, of Missouri. 
■^ptfxigbLcr.] 



'. have been lecturing them all winter. 
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Mr. Cox. I am afraid that my friend is too good-humored. He 
ought to uBe something in his lecturing beside mere easy talk. A little 
of the lash might do some of his party friends good. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Blaib, of Missouri. The use of the lash has almost gone out 
even with the negroes. It may still be retained upon that side of the 
House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Cox. No, sir, it is not. The gentleman can see how perfectly 
free and easy we are over here. [Renewed laughter.] There is no sort 
of coercion or compulsion about us. Now, I want to say to my friend 
from Missouri just this about his propositions : they emanate, I know, 
from the very best of motives. He wants the negroes transported as soon 
as they are freed, but he is in a minority in his party. 

Mr. Blaib, of Missouri. It does not appear so. 

Mr. Cox. He is in a minority among those who control his party. 
The men who control our legislation here are those who say that the 
negro, if he is bom here, has the same right to live in America as the 
white man has ; that he is entitled to freedom in locomotion and emigrtr 
. tion ; that you cannot force him out of the land of his birth, and that it is 
his inalienable right to be free. That is your language ; that is yonr 
philosophy ; and you yourself, sir, do not propose, in your own bill, any 
coercion of the blacks to make them go out of the country. Indeed, yonr 
bill repudiates compulsion. You cannot compel. 

Mr. Blair, of Missouri. I am so thoroughly a democrat, and have 
such confidence in the people, that I believe that when yon present to any 
people that which is for their best interests, they will adopt it. I do not 
believe, as the gentleman and some others seem to, that these people have 
not sense enough to do what is for their interest. I believe that negroes 
understand what is good for them as well as other persons do. 

Mr. Cox. If these negroes will not go voluntarily, will you maike 
them go after you free them ? 

Mr. Blair, of Missouri. So far as I am concerned, I have not the 
least hesitation in saying that I would be in favor of deporting these slaves 
when emancipated. 

Mr. Cox. And that is your idea of the God-given right of liberty, is 
it? Oh! 

IVLr. Blair, of Missouri. Yes, sir ; I would give them the right of 
liberty where they can enjoy real liberty, and not where, as in both the 
slave and the free States, they enjoy no liberty and nothing that makes 
liberty sweet to man. I go lor giving them a country and a home, and 
complete liberty in that country, where they will be superior to any other 
race. 

Mr. Cox. Well, there is a great deal of good sense in that. The 
free blacks ought to be transported from this country ; as Jefferson said, 
when free, they are better away from the whites. 

Mr. Blair, of Missouri. I am sorry the gentleman did not vote with 
me, and show the same sort of good sense and consistency. 

Mr. Cox. I am perfectly consistent, sir, but I never will vote for 
schemes like that of the gentleman, which proposes to create more free 
negroes, when we cannot as yet send off the free negroes we have ; and 
because I believe that, in spite of every thing that he can do, it will entail 
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ioee that no people can meet, and that our people now cannot meet. 

I with the gCDlleman in desiring to send the freed black mea out of 

[intrj, or al least in preveatiog any more from coming into my own 

The State of Indiana excladcs them, and I believe lias, like the 

t of niinoie, a colonization iiind to pay their way out of the country. 

flb the State of Ohio had the same thing, and then, inatead of the ceu- 

S allowing in Ohio au increase in the ratio of the free colored population 

of our State over the whites, it would show {k decrease ia proportioa to 

the white race, as ia tlie case in Indiana and lUinoia. 

Mr. Jui.iA}<. In the State of Indiana the black law is notoriously a 
iWd ktt^r upon our statnt&-book. 

Mr. MoL«AK. The constitutional provision, and the law made in 
punaauce of it prohibiting the immigration of free negroes into ladiaaa, 
may be inoperative in that part of the State which my colleague repre- 
seoU, Lilt I am very sure that in that portion of the State wliich borders 
npOD KL-ntucky the people have deemed it necessary, aa a moasore of 
fiAey, ami to protect their own internal interests, to enforce the law. 

jilr. Cox. I think I must go on with my remarks, I have beeu led 
away ullo^thcr from the course whu;h I had marked out for myself in 
Mgnnl to this bill. I intended to show the stale of society in llayti ; 
lamBtliiiig of its commerce; something of the condition of its Govern- 
ment, that we might see whether there in any propriety in our having a 
diplomacic tiinctionary at that place, and having one from llicm in return. 
I ahnll, however, lake an early opportunity of showing to Iliis House ex- 
scilv nli;ii I conceive liThe the effect of these schemes of enutncipation 
' Ltion, especially in reference to the free negroes and their im- 
m my own State. I made an issue the other day with my 
Ml-. BiNGQAu] on this subject, and I intend to pursue that 
: . J see whether or not the Slate of Oliio lias the right, and should 
eierciic ii, to keep out these hordes of blacks that are now coming over 
Inn Ohio. I know we cannot send them to Hayti. They will not go 
toe. Tlie idea of tlie gentleman from Missouri is utterly (.iiimerieal. 
"nuy claim the same right in this country that be has. In the meetings 
il which tbcy have assembled in tUis city, the propositioa to go to Uayti 
TUmudc to them, and tliey voted it down. It wa.3 so in Boston — 

Mr. BiNGaui. Will my colleague have the kindness to let me aug- 
pA here, as he proposes to make an issue witli me in our Slate— 
Ur. Cox. I joined issue with the gentleman the other day. 
Mr, Bi>'GiiAM. I did not know that we hud joined issue so very 
fmufillv. but w^ill he have the kindness to let me know how he proposes 
■ I [hese free negroes? He says ho will not favor their compul- 
ion to Liberia: where will he put them? 

I said not a word about compulsory emigi'ation to Liberia. 
1 n them where the Constitution putsthem. But one thing I will 
not (k> — iinor the equality of blacks with whites, either individually or 
Batioaally. 

A few words before I conclude as to the Government of Hayti, The 
vrewot slate of Haytien society is divided into two political parlies very 
-dntioct from each other — that of the blacks or pure negroes, and that of 
Ik mnlattoes or mixed race. The former have the power, but ore very 
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ignorant ; the latter embrace all the educated classes, but are envied and 
suspected by the pure blacks, and therefore kept hy them under a species 
of joke similar to that of the ^^ rajas " in Turkej. As an illustration of 
the extreme ignorance of the blacks, I will quote the words of President 
Pierrot, in 1845, who pretended that all Hajtiens who, like himself, 
could not read, were to be considered blacks, and all those that read were 
to be deemed mixed. The Hajtien black achieved his independence ; but 
as he has alwajs present to his mind the fact that he was a slave to the 
white, and bus suffered under him, he naturallj hates him, and all that 
have an J connection with him. Hence the envj and suspicion he enter- 
tains against the mulattocs, whom he supposes to be the friends of the 
white, and to be plotting with him to bring the black back to slaverj. He 
has a decided reluctance to evcrj kind of improvement proposed bj the 
white or mulatto, and he will not educate himself. The pure blacks are 
in the proportion of nine to one, and rule all. The administration of the 
Government is ignorant, improvident, engaged in nothing but uniforma 
and parade, inexplicable dumb shows, and ^' negro shows '* at that. Tliey 
have an armj of fortj thousand strong, in rags, and scarcelj one-third 
armed, without anj kind of discipline, almost without officers, and whose 
paj, small as it is, is neglected. Thej are the ebonj counterpart of Fal- 
stafTs companj when he used the king's press so danmablj. Thej have 
a treasurj, kept up bj paper monej, the nominal value of which, issued 
for one dollar, or gourde, has fi&llcn to twelve cents ! Thcj have an ex- 
cessive tariff on both imports and exports, from which the State derives 
its revenue. There is great corruption in aU ftic departments of thw 
Government. 

Several Members. Thej are on an equalitj with tliis Government 
in that. 

Mr. Cox. That remark might well applj to one Department ; and 
if Hajti instead of Russia had been selected bj a former Cabinet officer 
for his dishonorable retiracj, there would, I admit, be a sort of fitness of 
things. [Laughter.] 

Thus I have recounted in a desultorj waj — ^for I did not expect Hajti 
in to-daj — the condition of one of the finest countries in the world, which, 
had it been well administered, would reallj deserve its old name, ^^ the 
Queen of the Antilles." This state of things is due to the fact that, for 
the last sevcntj jcars of their independence, the blacks have been con- 
fined to thems;jlvc3, and have declined all improvement or instruction, either 
in law or economj. During this trial of scventj jears the blacks have 
proved that thcj are not fit for government, nor competent for independ- 
ence. The conduct of Spain, referred to bj the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Goocn], proves this. To admit such a nation on an equal- 
itj with this Republic, is as much of a caricature on international comitj as 
the admission of a Port Rojal contraband to a seat in Congress. It is an 
indisputable fact that Hajti, with a population of over half a million, and 
one of the finest soils on the earth, productive of the rarest articlej, pos- 
sessed of rich mines of gold, mercurj, iron, and coal — an Eldorado— -has 
for the past scventj jears remained an unprofitable spot because of the 
inabilitj of its people to raise themselves above the corruption, laziness, 
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mdcDce, ignorance, and vice which seem to foUoiv the undirected 

■n wliereTcr he goes. 

i 19 said that England and France rccoivo charg£a from Uayti and 
ria. The Eseter Hall abolitioniflts have perhaps made it poaaible in 
' Iiondon to have the negro recognized at Court ; hat I underaland that ex- 

Nt on Court days, when he is presented in that solemn sceac of mockery, 
K isolated and slighted, except it may be in the saloons of the Duchess 
Btherlftnd or some olher innamorata of the African. la Paris we 
Kttutt any show from a puppet to a prince is a sensation ; and besides, 
B was Bome reason why France should take Hayti under her pro- 
tm wing. But unless gentlemen here propose equality, unless tbey 
inicnd aboljlion entire, there is nothing logical in their pressing Ibis hill. 
So long as Uiey suffer slaveholders and slave States to have or lake any 
part in lliis Union, it is an insult to bring into the Federal metropolis this 
black miuisler proposed by the genllemen. Wliat is it for, unless it be to 
ODtrage the prejudices of the whites of this country, and lo show how 
aodaciouHlj the aboltlionists can behave ? How fine it will look, after 
enuDcipalmg the slaves in this Districi, lo welcomo hero at Ihe White 
Boose an African, full-bloodud, all gilded and belaeed, dressed in court 
ilyle, with wig and sword and tights and shoe-buckles and ribbons and 
ipanglcs uud many other adornments which African vanity will suggest 1 
ilmr suggestive of Am to our good-huraored, joke-cracking Executive] 
Whh what admiring uwe will the contrabands approach this ebony demi- 
god! while all decent and sensible white people will laugh the silly and 
a ceremony to scorn. 



TRENT AFFAIR. 



i llth of December. 1861, 1 took occasion, in reporting a bill 
e relief of the owners of the British ship " Perthshire," to discuss 
te raaiiiari involved in the Trent affair. A few extracts from the debate 
Bfimisb the preface to the more elaborate discussion of the rights of 
nhich follows : 

ranM not lo-day bring in ihia bill, if I believed that any ioference 
B'b« drawn from its passage tluit it was dictated by any concession 
ElUi UTOgance. I would not ask this House even to do a matter of 
fr.lDlder a threat from Great Britain, or under the dictation of her 
7 passion ; but in order that we may demand our rights of 
it Britain, we should always be ready lo do right toward her. In the 
j'^al(iii-(|i/l'i?iice of our maritime rights our officers may exceed their duty. 
Tlic moiuont tliat is ascertained, as it is iu this instance, the Government* 
"ill lak>f pride in according satisfaction. Our Government must do it& 
(biy ID order to assert its riglita. It is to be hoped that the action of this 
Boose, at least toward foreign powers, will show a wise and just con- 
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ciliation without any timid or time-serving submission. While wc would 
not yield one inch to any servile fear or ungenerous compulsion, such as 
is threatened by the late news from England, it is becoming the dignity 
of the Republic promptly to remedy grievances. Thus we are triply 
armed to demand prerogatives belonging to our nationality, both at home 
and abroad. 

Great Britain should, and I trust will, meet us in this spirit, when we 
demand of her why it is that she has afforded an asylum in Southampton 
harbor to the Nashville. Without nationality, without even the pretence 
of a barbarous privateering commissioh ; and after bearing an envoy of 
the rebels (Colonel Peyton) to Great Britain ; after overhauling the Har- 
vey Birch upon the high seas, almost within sight of the shores of Eng- 
land ; after dragging down the stars and stripes from that ship, and 
raising instead that strange banner of triple-striped infamy ; after ironing 
her crew, and with the red hand of the bold buccaneer burning her to the 
water's edge ; after all this, the Nashville has found a hospitable asylum 
in the harbor of Southampton, to be refitted for another outrage with war- 
like armaments from English storehouses ! We have a right to demand 
how it is that she is permitted thus to refit. We have a right to demand 
whether that is in accordance with her much-boasted but ill-disguised 
neutrality. We have a right to know, aflcr Great Britain has assumed 
her position of neutrality, and assumed it voluntarily and in defiance of 
our protest, how it is that, consistently with that assumption, she can 
give aid and comfort and warb'ke stores to this ship Nashville, for the 
very purpose of enabling her again to make roving inroads upon our com- 
merce ? I think, so far as I know anything of the case of the Nashville, 
that the English people, if not the English Government, have acted as 
accessories afler the fact to the piracy committed upon oar commerce. 
She cannot complain, then, that in the midst of the great national peril 
that oversliadow^s us, and while the public nerve is so acutely sensitive to 
the very least indignity — she cannot complain that wc, iji our great trib- 
ulation, should ask of her to do right as a neutral, since she has assumed 
that position. In connection with the case that I have presented to the 
House, I will now, for a very few moments only, call tlie attention of the 
House to the position which our Government assumes witli reference to 
the case of the Trent. I say our Government assumes a position. True> 
the President has in his message preserved a discreet reticence with refer- 
ence to it ; but tliis House in the first hours of its session, and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in his report, have justified Captain Wilkes for his 
performance. Honors have been showered on him. His heroism has 
been lauded. I assume that our Government, by not disapproving, at 
least has sanctioned his conduct on the highest principles of international 
justice.. 

The other day, at the beginning of this session, the gpntleman fi-om 
Illinois [Mr. Lovejoy] introduced his resolution approving the conduct 
of Captain Wilkes. I voted for that resolution. I approve of that action 
of Commodore Wilkes, because it was founded on international right. 
This matter came again before the House yesterday ; and lo ! in the face 
of the morning news which echoed with the roar of the English lion, there 
seemed to be a different spirit on the other side of the House ! I hope 
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that the Hoiiae did not intend oo yesterday to express an opinion adverse 
to onr rights in ihe ease of the Trent, hy referring (he matter to iLe Com- 
mittee on Foreign A&airs. I believe thai, when the matter is dtscuH»ed 
S' tbnt commitlec and reported to Ihe liouac, tlie committee and Ihe 
ouae will stand together by our rights in the premises. But I was 
reluctant lo vole for its reference ; not because the members of that eom- 
mittee'will not examine it fully and do their duty lo the country, but 
because my own oplnioe was foregone and had been expressed on the 
resolution of the gentleman from Illinois. Tlio more I examine i(, the 
more I am satisfied that, in regard to this question, this Government 
etaoda in a position to defend herself in any forum before theVorld. 

Mr. Colfax. Idesire to say to my friend from Ohio. that in common 
wilii many olhor members, I voted yesterday for the rcfcreni--B of the 
resolution to the Committee on Foreign Affairs because I thought that, 
•tattding as we may probably bo on the brink of war, it was the duty of 
the American Congress to send out whatever it declared gravely, deliV 
erately, solemnly, as the emanation of a standing committee, and not as 
tbe mere impulse of a solitary member. 

Btr. Tallakdighah. Will the gentleman from Indiana be kind 
mongli to explain why those considerations which he urges with such force 
jnst now, did not occur to him on the first day of the session, when hd 
proposed to imprison one of Ibose men? 

Mr, Colfax. I will do so with great pleasure. 

Mr, Vallandigham. He had not heard from England at Ihc time, 
peradrcndirc. 

Mr, Coi.FAX. My resolution in reference to Mr. Mason was in refer- 
ence to ft man who had taken an oath as a Senator of the United Slates 
to Buppori tlic Constitution of the conntry, and had violated it. He was 
Dot only a traitor, but be had violated bis oath. He was in our bauds, 
atui 1 pruposcd to imprison htm and subject him lo treatment correspond- 
tng with that shown lo Colonel Corcoran. When we come to deal as a 
aiiUon with foreign nalions, that is, of course, a difierent matter, 

Mr. V.tl.i.AyDloaAU. I ask the gentleman from Indiana whether 
tbere i.h lo-duy any leas violation of their oaths aa the part of Mason and 
Sliilell iliuu tliere was the Urst day of tlie session ? Are they less traitors 
DOW tliuu they were then? If so, what makes the difference? 

Mr, Cox, T must arrest this interlocutory debate. 

Hr. CuLFAX. I am slill in favor of meting out the same treatment 
ta Iheui as Colonel Corcoran receives. 

Mr, Vallandioham. These men will be surrendered before three 
mOQlli." in the fuee of a threat. I make that prediction here to-day. 

Mr. Coi.FAX. I disbelieve it. 

Mr. CtPX. I hope that the prediction of my colleague will never be 
falfiUC'l. I have some faith in Ihe sagadty of our Secretary of State, too 
roach faitli iit the honor of the people of tlie country, to believe that they 
wD! cvpr permit their Government, in a case of clear right, to so dishonor 
tbeoi. The honor of a nation is lis credit ; its credit is its commerce ; its 
commerce is its cash ; and its cash brings with it the comforts and reflne- 
nenls of civilization. Where you touch the cash, you have a powerfiil 
U^iocnt with any nation. The pecuniary argument is, with the majority, 
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generally stroDger than the moral argoment. When moral inflaenoes 
combine with pecuniary, they are irresistible. The people of the country, 
however, will stand, as a point of honor, by the rights to which they are 
entitled on land or sea. They will look with jealousy on anything that 
has a tendency toward impairing their nationality, either at home or 
abroad. When they fail in this, they deserve expatriation from this the 
cushioned part of God's footstool given in high trust to their keeping. 

I was about to state the proposition on which I believe the Govern- 
ment can plant itself in this matter. I do not propose now to argue it 
elaborately. I will cite but few authorities. The public newspapers have 
been teeming with authorities, some relevant and some irrelevant. 

Mr. LovEJOY. I rise to a question of order. My point is, that the 
remarks of the gentleman are irrelevant to the question before the House, 
which is a question as to the detention of the Perthshire. 

Mr. Cox. If I could only put the " African " into the question, no 
doubt it would be relevant. I propose to show a direct connection between 
our according the rights that are due to Great Britain and our demanding 
our own rights in return. Therefore my argument is logical and per- 
tinent. 

The Speakeb. The Chair decides that the gentleman from Ohio is 
in ordelr. 

Mr. Cox. I will show the gentleman immediately that I am in order. 
I am going to make the connection [laughter], and will do it without 
the aid of the negro. The principle on which we will accord justice to 
England, and on which we shall demand justice from England, is to 
demand our rights and do our duty in return. Our justification in the 
case of the Trent is, that her act was one of hostility in bearing these 
ambassadors ; and hostility, whether it consist in carrying despatches, 
envoys, or other and worse than contraband, in a neutral merchant ship. 

It will not do to answer that no case like this has ever been adjudged. 
Nearly all the Spanish- American ambassadors, during the revolutions of 
their States, that have been sent between this continent and Europe, have 
been sent either in British or American ships, and have never been inter- 
fered with. European ambassadors passing from nation to nation have, 
by reason of the geographical relations of the countries, never been dis- 
turbed ; and hence specific cases of this nature have not arisen hitherto. 

The principle which regulates these international questions is this : it 
has been decided that a neutral ship bearing despatches in time of war 
shall be confiscate, and if confiscate when bearing despatches, d /oriiori^ 
if such vessel bears ambassadors, who arc of far greater consequence 
than despatches. The mission of ambassadors is of far more importance 
than battalions of armed men and whole cargoes of shot, shell, guns, 
sabres, and other contraband. An ambassador may carry in himself 
alliances which will give credit, raise loans and armies, and even solve 
revolutions. The ambassadors of this Government, in our Revolution, 
consummated alliances and made treaties and loans, which enabled us to 
secure recognition and independence. Then there is in this case a stronger 
reason why the vessel shoiild be confiscated when she bears that which is 
much more important to the enemy than despatches. Our ambassador 
in the Revolution, Mr. Laurens, was considered of so much importance 
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bo Briliah GoTernment that they exchanged him for Lord Comw&Uis, 

comnuuider-ia-cUiBr. And so in tLia case, these ambassadars, recog- 

A as enoli by Ihe President of tlieir so-colled Confederate States in 

a message, are of fifty-fold more importance than merely articles con- 

d of war. 

Now, the right, in time of war, of every belligerent ship to search aU 

■eta, except national vessels, for contraband, has nofer been denied. 

I Queen's proclamation proceeded upon this principle. HaulefcuilJe 

' I this doctrine. Chief Justice Marshall recogniEed it in the 

a, Trinidad case (7 Whealon, 283). 

" Two publidau, Wheston uiil Ortolan, ^opting the opinioD of the EogUsb judges, 

look DTXiD tbe transport of duspatuhes bj a, neutral oe an act quite aa glare ai tbe Uuis- 

pon of troops, BDd as leading to tbe caaGscalioD of tbe neutral Teseel." 

Such is the language of Haulcfcuillc. Hostile despatches are to the 
wme category with contraband. (Cbitty's Law of Nations, p. 147; 
Pbniimore, 3G8, 370 ; 1 Kent, 154 ; Wheaton, 629.) 

In the case of the Orozombo, which carried three soldiers and two 
drtlians in the Dutch service &om Macao to Batavia, Sir William Scott 
held: 

" This is the case of an aitoiitlcd Americua Tesse! ; but the titl« to nstitation is im- 
popieit «ii tbe ground of its having beeo emplojed, at the time of tbe capture, in th« 
Mrriec of the enemy, in traoBpordng mititar; personK, first to Uacao, and ultinmtelT to 
BalkTia. Tliat a vessel hired bj the encmj for the couvcjnn(% of miiitar}' peraaaa is to 
be ooosideied ts « tmnsport nbject to coudemnDtioa has bevn in a recent cdse held by 
this court, and on other occasions. Wbnt is tbe onmbcr of military peraons that ehatl 
omsdliiu such a case it mn; be difficult to define. Whether the principle would sppi; 
to Uitm ulonc, I do not feel it neceasary to determine. I am not airare of any caae ia 
which ili'it qucftioa bas beei agitated ; but it sppeara to me, on principle, to be but rear 
niublo tlmt Khencvcr It is of sufficient import&nce to ibat eoem; that such persons 
ihould lie icnl out on the public servieo at the public cipense, it should sfibrd equal 
ground of forfiiture agalnBl the vessel ihnt may be let out for a purpose so intimately 
emnecteil with the hostile opcmljons." 

^e same principle is held in Hazlett and Boachc's Manaal of Mari- 
time Warfare, page 293. It is strongly stated, in its reason and princi- 
fcby Lord Stowell in the case of the Maria (1 Itobinson, 340), as fo^' 
s: 

"The ri^t of riaiting and searching merchant ships upon the high aeas. whateTcr be 
Ihe thi;B, xhatevcr l>e the cargoes, wiiacever be the deBtinaiJona, is an biconlestable right 
oT the bwfully conuniisionod cruiaera of a belligerent nation." • • ■ " Tlua 
riglil la BO clear in principle that no man can deny it nbo admits the Ic^Iily of marine 
oqituiv."' • 1 • "The right is equally clear la practice, for practice is uni- 
Ibrm lad luuleraal iqioa this subject. Tbe many European t^atiea wltich reTer to this right, 
wftr la it as preeiialinj;, and merely regulate the eiercise of it. All nritera upon the 
Ism of DDtiiima luunimoualy acknoncledge it. In short, no man m the least degroe con- 
voBuit •litb iubjocla of thi» kind lus ecer, that 1 know of, brcatbed a doubt upon it." 

In Ihe case of the Alalaato, decided i 
leanwd judge said : 



1808 (6 Robinson, 440), the 
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*■ Norlet it l>e supposed that it is an act of light or caflunl importanc 
qoenn of such ■ serviue is indeBnite — infinitely tteyond tbe elTcct of any contraband that 
(Ml be coiireyei>. The carrying even of two cargoes of stores is accesaaiily an assistance 
of ■ Uiuited nature ; but in tbe transmission of deepatcbes may be ccuTcycd the entire 

en of « vampaisn tliat may defeat all the projects of tbe otber t>elllgarent in that quar- 
of the irorid." 
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In a subseqaent case, when the despatches were in course of convey- 
ance, not from the colonies of the enemy, but from a State in comity, and 
from the public ambassador of the enemy, residing in that State, to his 
own Government, Sir William Scott restored the vessel's cargo on pay- 
ment of the captor's expenses ; thus holding the search and capture ju8ti> 
fiable. In distinguisliing this ccusc from the preceding, he said : 

" I have before said that persons discharging the functions of ambassadors are, in a 
peculiar manner, objects of the protection and favor of the law of nations. The limits 
that are assigned to the operations of war against them, by Vattel, and other writers apon 
these subjects, are, that you may exercise your right of war ap^ainst them wbererer the 
character of hostility exists; you may stop the ambassador of your enemy on hit pa*- 
sage;' kc^The Caroline, 6 Rob., 461-468. 

Mr. Gushing, in his perspicuous and able discussion of this subject, 
maintains the principle by which this question can be determined. From 
his abundant learning in international law and his cogent logic, he de- 
duces the doctrine which I venture to say no English jurist wih dispute. 
He says : 

** The belligerent seizures of enemy despatches and military persons, although not pie> 
dscly in point as cases, arc yet the common corollaries of the same principle as the arrest 
of enemy ambassadors. To argue the contrary would be to make the law of nations a 
mere collection of detached facts, instead of a system of doctrines and principles. That 
is not so. New or doubtfiil cases may occur, innovations may be accomplished or at- 
tempted, in the law of nations, as in any branch of municipal law; but principle remuns, 
doctrines subsist, general rules arc to be reasoned out for the guidance of nations and of 
men, as well in the jariiicil relations of nations as of men. And the doctrine here is 
that of contraband of war ; the principle, that of the duty of all neutral Govemmenta to 
abstain from affording military aid to either recognized belligerent ; and, in like manner, to 
abstain from affording political aid to the insurgents of another Government, save when 
the time may hare come, if it erer shall come, to treat such insw*gcnts as a new, inde- 
pendent State, and to do that even at the risk and responsibility of war with the legiti- 
mate Government." 

I might add to this the authority of Mr. Everett ; and to his, the 
opinion which I received to-day in a letter from a statesman now in re- 
tirement [Mr. Buchanan], who has served his country as a diplomatist 
at two of the leading courts of Europe, besides filling our office of Sec- 
retary of State with consummate ability. The case of the Trent in their 
judgment is embraced within the reason of the rule laid down for des- 
patches and contraband. 

The more this question is examined, the more impregnable is oar po- 
sition. Nor is there any thing in our previous diplomacy to weaken it. 
I had supposed, before examining the question, that we were precluded 
by our previous conduct from asserting this principle. But the question 
upon which this Government once went to war with Great Britain was in 
resistance of her claim to take from our ships British subjects — ^not ana- 
bassadors. Nor does our denial of the right of search, which was in- 
volved in the slave trade, preclude us from asserting the position I main- 
tain. That doctrine had reference exclusively to a time of peace. There 
is nothing, then, in our diplomatic record to weaken our position. 

It is enough now for us that on this ground we may safely say to 
England : " Fulfil your neutral obligations. Until you do sO, you cannot 
quarrel with us for the exercise of our most indubitable right. If you 
insist on belligerent rights between North and South, do not, as a neutral, 
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belp the one belligerent, to the detriment of the oilier ; for, 09 Vattel and 
aS )>ablicisl« bold, this is fraud." 

In this apirit alone can our relations toward tiroalBriuin continue ami- 
We will readily yield her rigLtfuJ demands, as in this case of the 
hire. We yield nothing — n«>thisg, lo her arrognuce, passion, or 
k, wlien we are clearly in tlio right. TLe letter of General Jackaon 
ifXiTiiigston, the original of whieh was read by the historian Bancroft 
i Kirw York meeting, and applied by him to dminioniala hero, may be 
__^propriately applied to ilieir eympathizers abroad : " The Union must 
■ ^CFcrved tvitliout blood, if this be possible ; but it must be preserved 
at oil luLEard, and at any price." Tliis Jackfionian talk has ever been 
my rule of action here : ■' The Dnion, without hloodsh&d, if possible; bdt 
THE DstdN AT ALL HAZARD AND AT ANt TBiCE." So wiili our honor 
among iho nations. For it is thus, and thus only, that in the conflict for 
our national existence, we will avoid entnnglcmeDt and conflict with na- 
doQB whose material interests, as tliej' think, depend upon our discomfit- 
ure, aarl whose ehronic jealousy of our republican success has led their 
nilera to hail our anticipated disruption and ruin with delight. 

Wc are, sir, in this country too seositive of foreign opinion. Mr. 

Scwonl said well when he told Mr. Dayton that it was no business of our 

unbor^adors to overhear what the foreign press or foreign ministers said 

about Its. Our duty was to maintain our Union in its integrity, and out 

pontion OS a leading Power among mankind, regardless of the machina- 

tints of rcbcia at home, and the derision and hostility of kings and ariato- 

criits aliroad. I know that we naturally dislike to have our institutions 

'tied, and our destruction predicted. There is much in tlie old 

tio, " De tni rey, aolo yo" — no one shall speak of our king 

■Ives; no one shall speak of our sovereignty but ourselves. 

r we were more indifferent to the poisoned shafts of foreign 

l":d as they are by aristocratic hate and pretension. We have 

-'•omod by nations whose moral standard ia meosarcil by their 

i {>rofit and loss, whose national honor depends upon a cotton 

poo. \\'u:'-v philanthropy has beea an iutermeddling Phariseoism, nnd whoso 

mnplacent tioulralily, so promptly assamed, seems to glory in the humil- 

iatioo of a kindred and Christian nation, without regret or sympathy, bo- 

cau-Li ijf lis splendid illustration of commercial grandeur, and its defiant 

ill democratic government. 

.r, pursue our duty to the age and the nation with unruffled 

iiij determined will. Heaven does not desert the undismayed. 

.^h ibere may be foreign troubles impending, for us to despair 

auvf L= I J die. I like the motto of the old Romans, which I have, in this 

hour of our trial, oiWa commended to my constituents, '* never to despair 

of tlio Itcpuldic ! " They used to write it upon the lintel of their doora, 

mul to r-mblozon it upon tbeir temples. It was upon the lips of the peo- 

Sk, it was in Ihe moutlis of their orators, " never to despair of the Repul> 
e;" nod when a Roman general, even in the aj^ny of his defeat, gave 
oBt iJio inspirbg words, " never to despair of the Republic," a Roman 
SonaU) voted him a triumphal entry within her imperial gates. 

Lei us fling aside the burden of our national woo, lament nothing of 
&» imvocablo past, dare all that is just and constitutional ; make no cruel 
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and disastrous diversions from the great object of rescuing our national- 
ity ; crush as we would a nest of adders those who would impair its pro- 
portions as well as those who would turn us from that object to other and 
ignoble objects, involving fresh divisions, broken armies, social revolu- 
tions, servile insurrections, perpetual penalties, and eternal hates ; and 
move, each and all, heart, soul, body, men, means, munitions, intelli- 
gence, and patriotism, to the grand and only object — the restoration of 
our dismantled Union. Thus feeling and thus acting, we may emerge 
from this strife o£ struggling States ; and, like the fabled demigod, re-, 
ceive added strength from our very prostration. If, sir, we observe the 
rules of right and honor in regulating our conduct abroad, if we observe 
the object of the war that is now upon us, as the President proclaimed it 
to the people, as the soldiers of the Republic understand it, as the House 
resolved it in the Crittenden resolutions, and as the Constitution and the 
Union demand, we may be assured that our martial resources, the intelli- 
gence and valor of the masses, the very physical geography of the coon- 
try, and God himself, will fight for us against this rebellion. I believe 
that Providence has marked upon the face of this continent — written in 
lines never to be erased — ^that this Union, as it was, shall remain, one and 
indivisible. I believe in the idea suggested by Mr. Everett, that our 
physical geography binds us and bars us together. He said that before 
this Union could be permanently broken, the Alleghanies must bow thoir 
heads to the ocean, and the Mississippi and the Missouri roll back their 
currents to the Rocky Mountains. If we would assure to posterity the po- 
litical Union we have lived under so happily, we should forget all thoughts 
of vengeance, seize, with statesmanlike sagacity, upon the elements of 
unity we have even yet in our unhappy land, and mould them iu the spirit 
of conciliation and wisdom ; keeping out of these haDs fatal and disas- 
trous discussions on inflammatory and sectional topics ; keeping the one 
holy object before us for which the lives of our brave soldiers are so freely 
offered, and the millions of our means are so freely expended. With this 
object nobly pursued, God will be Avith us, and our arms will prevail I 

We have many elements of union. We have as yet a common blood, 
a common language, a common heritage, a common ancestry, a common 
history, a common glory, and a common faith in the same heavenly 
Father. Thanks to their courageous patriotism, we have many of the 
noblest men from the South still with us, taking their part in our legisla- 
tion, and sharing the perib of the Republic. They sit around me, with 
eye unblenched and spirit unbroken. I am ready to heed now, as I have, 
always heeded, their counsel, when they tell us how rightly to mould these 
elements of union for its restoration. Mr. Speaker, if we would thus 
act all may yet be well. Wc may come from this great struggle strength- 
ened and purified by sacrifice, more young, more exultant, more progres- 
sive, and inspired with a purer if not so ostentatious a consciousness of 
our great destiny, under Providence. I move you, sir, therefore, that 
this bill I have discussed preliminarily may be put on its passage. 
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- Olf the 3d of March, 18G2, Mr. Cox introduced the following joint 
" * "' n in relation to u ' ' 



a intenulional law cannot acquire toy considerable eilenaion ctce|jl by the 
'•.^iviici.iix- Kork of Ibeoalions either Bssemblcd in oongreu b; del^stea, or bj the oom- 
Vaincii ni'ijcrtiittian of tbe priDClpnl DstioRi: and ahtreai tbe eveiili cooliected with tlie 
M-Teui all'iir tiiic giveii rise to the discu^ion of maritime ri^ts bT the priaclpa) powora 
v>f the ivorM, all interesled in their aiithorilallTe sattleoieal ; anil in that diaoiuuioD Ihll 
fiiciuity oliiim of the EiDi>eror of Proace were toaderod Ui tbla GDTemmeat for the pur- 
Xsoei' •>( siljuBting Uie c|uestioD8 involred on a clear and liberal basis, looking to tbe 
^knii-liiirniioLi of the rigliM of neutrab upon tlio sea : Therefore — 

Br •! rnolnnl, ie. First. — lliat tha nadonal legislature acknowladgca the friDniQf iti- 
fcviiti'/ris ntii] vnllghtciLcd vUwa of the Emperor of the French in aijd interposition. 

Siroril.^ThM it fiivota the rooat libeiol propoa'tioiw with roBpeet to maritime rights 
■■nil th^ ii KDlltion of Bueh usoses as restrict the liberty of neutrala and multiply the DauMt 
^if di^umiuuin the world, belicviBf> that humanity and JuElice demand that the calamitiM 
iT ahould be slriutlj limiloil to the belligerents themselves and to those who 
e part with than; but that neutnils abstaining in good Guth from such 
H lo bo left to pDisue their ordiuacj trade with either belligerent. 
11 Ihe preaent tioie is propitious for tlu maumption of nt^tiations t9 oe- 
Is, and espedally for tbe concrurrcuoe of the nadons in the benigiutitt ar- 

jbntlon of tbe Congress of Paris of tlie aitteenlli of April, sigbteen bim- 

8 flifty^ti, with the amendment proposed by Mr. Harcy, vi/ : — I. PrivaleeriDg is 

-'-» aboUahKI, jiToiadrd that Ihe private properly of the subjeola or dtiKena of a 

~a the high aeas shall be ciiemptcd from sdrare by public armed teasels of the 

_ . „ (cnt, except it be conlraband. S. Tin neutral flag coTers enemy's goods, 

E^aMSption of contraband of war. 3. Neutral goodl, with the eiccption of con- 

~* ' ~ re not liable to capture under the enemy's Bag. i. Blockades, in order 

It be eflfeciiTB. , 

—That the people of the United States enlcrtahi the hope tliat the great maii- 

* -f Vmxe and Eoglaad, relinqaiahing tiuAi present objectioos growing out 

'^-' ~ii!o?nition of our insurgent States as belligerents, will consent to the 

' — -"Bfi-rcnee, as the Cnited States hare bo constantly inrited, and 

le GoTcrnmenl of France on the twenty-eighth day of July, 

id fifty-six ; with such a liberal eipan^on of them that the private 

d, of citizens and sut^ecte of nations !□ collision ebould bo ex- 

a equally in warTure waged on the hmd and in warfare waged upon 

pkkre the common higbwBys of the tiations. 

It the efforts oS the Tale SeoroUry Matey and the present Secrclary of State 

lUxinu ingniited as fixed priuciples of iotemaUonal law were enuneolly 

_ . t, fancdoned by our traditionary policy, and condacive to the welfare of the 

t, mA to the highest intereats ol peace and dvilizatian. 

~ — That, far the accomplishment of this result, it would be bath courteous and 

lr Goremment to consider the proposal ii the emlDent publicist of France, H. 

' 'jr a congress of the maritime powers, which, by uniting in one body the 

. _ . a of all neutrals, may secure to each the mpect and security which they 

K drtain while remaining isolated ; and that thua they may be enabled to nuintidn, 

% ItflinK element of the law of nations, that maritime equilibrium so long sought by 

iDoltcdSuies of America, and so important to the Treedom of commerce and the re- 

M «f the worid. 

Od the nth of A|inl, 1S62, I advocated these resolutions. Had our 
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Government in its intestine conflict followed these doctrines upon the land, 
it would to-day stand upon a firmer ground of vantage than it now enjoys. 
It would commend this nation with emphasis to the attention of mankind, 
as the advocate ^f liberal laws, applicable to another and less stable ele- 
ment. 

Mr. Cox said : These resolutions reassert the American doctrine in 
favor of neutral rights, and for the protection of private property on the 
sea. It has been the privilege of this Government, ever since its existence, 
to champion the equality of rights upon the sea. Against force and trar 
dition, kingcraft and aristocracy, we have asserted by our institutions de- 
mocracy upon the earth. Against force, tradition, and pretension, wo 
have asserted democracy upon the sea. Not more dear to the American 
honor is the equality of right among our citizens under the Constitution 
than is the equality of right of our ships and property under our flag upon 
the ocean. There is no time unseasonable for its assertion. In the midst 
of our Revolution it was a theme of interest to our statesmen, and in the 
present troubles of our country it deserves a prominent place in our 
thoughts. In a debate in the English House of Commons, on the 17th of 
March, Mr. Disraeli said that the question of maritime rights was the 
most important question that could engage the attention of an English 
legislature, as it aifected seriously the naval strength of that country. 
But for the overwhelming necessity created by the rebellion here, the 
same might be asserted with even more force with regard to our own 
Government. Not only is this true, because we are a commercial people 
— ^not only because our commerce and our sea-coast surpass those of any 
other nation^ — ^but because the relative strength of our commerce and our 
navy is such that all our interests lie in following the neutral line of pol- 
icy, and in the protection of private property from devastation by the largo 
navies of the Old World. 

The organs of aristocratic pretension in England, like the " Times," speak- 
ing as well for the Government as for the Tory party led by Lord Derby, 
oppose any further concession to neutrals upon the sea. These organs, 
while exulting over what they are pleased to term the disgraceful failure 
of democracy in America, evidenced by our rebellion, condemn with Eng^ 
lish stubbornness, and in their isolated pride, the humane principles of 
their own liberalists like Bright, Cobdeu, Horsefall, and Baring. They 
aflcct to regard the anxiety of their commercial class for a better code of 
maritime law as the suicide of British naval supremacy. They look Avith 
jealousy and hate upon the efforts of French statesman like Chevalier, 
Hautefeuille, Thouvenel, and, I may add. Napoleon, for the freedom of 
the seas. Indeed, the English Government, judging by the recent debates, 
are ready to retrograde from their present position taken at the instance 
of France, at the Paris Conference, in favor of neutral rights. One thing 
was developed in those debates. England must either creep back to her 
old selfish policy, or advance to our liberal doctrine. To remain as she 
is, will, in case of war, give her commerce to neutrals and her cruisers to 
idleness. With the efforts of France, seconded as they are by all other 
Powers except England, and perhaps Spain, the United States are in 
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set Bjmpatixy. My rcsolutionfl express that sympalhy. They are the 
rer of our people to the lenders of FruDte. 
k I would espeeially eommend these rcBolutiona to the aludy of momberfl 
I represent commercial cities, bolh upon the Allantiu and Pacific 
' sre not without vita) interest to the agricalturtil and tnecbanicol 
I, however remote from the coast. My own dLjtrict liaa no direct 



But, 



" Though inlttoJ far no be," 



■ tntcrest, wbieh is agriculture, 13 imbound with commerce \>y golden 

neree docs not suffer wiihont all inleresls Buffering. The 

^tfant ploughs its iurrowa uiKin the sea is bringing the harvest reward 

I husbandman who ploughs the soil in the far-off valloys of the 

!liB importance of commerce in civilisation cannot bo oyerrated. The 
iudence of States ia tbo highest evidence of their true independ- 
The most flouriahing Stales have attained their highest elevation 
B closely connected with every part of the civilized world by suceeas- 
merce. When they lost their enterprise on the sen, they sank in 
e of nat!ona. Heaven has ordered llirough Iho sea a mutual de- 
Soil, elimale, and the variety of the earth's produeiiuns knit 
S ia mutual enterprise, while they bind society together in mutual 
lenoe. All the illuminations of knowledge, the generosities of heart, 
I, tbe multiplied means of human happiness, are the results of com- 
The more free commerce is, the more light, humanity, and happi- 
BOn the world enjoys. The less restricted that interdependence, the 
more opulent are the blessings of the civilization il bestows. Let the 
ftOers which war imposes on comraeree melt away, and witt the reforms 
f made in the maritime law, we can truly say that in no season or 
_ mey shall civilization retrograde, and tlie " seas will but join the 
S they divide." The liberation of commerce from its trammels ha« 
" « work of many ages. Especially has the task of liberating ncu- 
omerce during war, and of defining articles contraband, been the 
A of many commercial treaties. The navigation laws, defining what 
aatbrnal ships, the mode of registry, their peculiar privileges, and the 
itions tinder which foreign ships shall be allowed to engage in the 
^ of tlie country, cither as importers or exporters, or as carriers from 
^fUt of the country lo another, though greatly ameliorated, are still 
EMtject of liberal lugislntioe for further reform. That nation which 
■gaitrd ha commerci: and meliorate its restrictions will surely reap the 
*l the credit, importance, and independence of its citizens and its 
dily. It is with this high purpose that the Committee on Foreign 
a mil present before Congress these resolutions. 
L ia perfectly consistent for a fair mind to sustain these resolutions 
"U retain the belief that the persons seized on board the Trent were 
Mad, at least in the English sense of that term ; anil however wo 
^di&ros to the propriety of restoring the persons seized, there can 
io difference in asking for a better code in reference to contraband, 
B A code inspired with a differeiit spirit from that which has dictated the 
b opinions. 
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In the remarks which I submitted on the Trent qnestion, I argued that, 
from an English stand-point, England could not make reclamation, and 
until she reversed her own authorities she could not in justice complain 
of the action of Captain Wilkes as illegal. I now turn from the conduct 
of England, which has settled nothing of principle involved in the ques- 
tions, to the enlightened action of France and the other Powers of Europe 
which have shown an interest in the case, as a matter of principle involv- 
ing neutral rights. I find nothing to condemn, but every thing to com- 
mend, in the action of the French Government submitted to the Commit- 
tee. It was dictated by her traditional friendship for this country. There 
is no reason to believe that France was moved by any other motive than 
that expressed by her Minister of Foreign Affairs in his letter of the 3d 
of December, 18G1, in which he says that the desire of France was to 
prevent a conflict, perhaps imminent, between the two friendly Powers — 
England and the United States — and to uphold " for the rights of heij own 
flag certain principles essential to the secm^ity of neutrals." There is 
nothing in this letter incompatible with the sentiments of the French nation 
toward us, expressed in the despatches of M. Thouvenel to the French 
Minister at Washington on the 16th of May last. In that letter the French 
Emperor is represented as anxious to do all in his power toward strength- 
ening and maintaining the American Union. He says : 

*^ The Emperor, indeed, has always held the great qualities of the American people in 
too high esteem, and has had it too much at heart to draw closer the bonds which unite 
them to France, to look with indifference upon the calamities which now threat<m them. 
His Majesty desires that the United States should not lose, by any political dlsintegratioii, 
their standing as a great Power, and thflt they should not abdicate, to the injury of the 
general interests of civilization and humanity, the position which their rapid and brilliant 
development has assigned them. Should, therefore, such circumstances arise that the 
friendly intentions of the Emperor should seem likely to lead to a reconciliation between 
the States of the South and those of the North, his Majesty would, with the most cordial 
enthusiasm, contribute to the extent of his influence toward the strengthening or the 
maintenance of the Union." 

France has made no demonstration of a change of these sentiments 
from that day to the present. There is nothing in the French minister's 
despatch on the Trent affair inconsistent with these earnest avowals of 
friendship. Congress would be insensible to these tenders, did it not 
commend them to the approbation of the American people. 

Not only wiis there no intermeddling by France in this matter, not 
only Avas her tender the index of a cordial amity, but the subject-matter 
of her despatch — the rights of neutrals upon the sea — was a subject in 
which she had a common interest with us and with all maritime Powers. 
It was a subject in which she had, at our sugtjestion some years since, 
taken a leading and lively interest. It was a subject ihQ most important 
before the Paris conferences wliich closed the Crimean war. It was urged 
upon her attention during the past summer by our own Government. 
Her interest in it' is only second to that of this Republic. It has been 
manifested in the enlightened sentiments of licr publicists and the diplo- 
matic missives of her ministers. 

I purposely pretermit any discussion of the question, whether the 
seizure of the Trent and the arrest of certain of her passengers was right 
or wrong. It will serve no purpose now to inquire whether her passen- 
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e contraband, and tlic act of carrying tLem hostile. I do not pur- 
B to reopen the controversy whether, if the aeizure was right, the de- 
y of the persons seized was right or wrong. The world is aware 
tluit by British precedents, the British Govenimeut could not, without 
disavowing its old policy as to what ia contraband of war, make reclama- 
tion for ttic persons seized. Mr. Seward well sayi;, " that he was not 
tMiiptod al nJI by suggestions that cases might be found in hbtory where 
Gr«at Britain refused to yield to other nations, and cren to oursolfes, 
clums tike thai now before us. " Perhaps it would have been wiser hod 
Ihe Trent dispute been arbitrated by a friendly Power like that of France. 
She would, aa is now apparent, have settled it by the release of the 
prisoners seized. lu that cose, we would have had an authoritative proc»- 
dent, binding Great Britain for all time, and made iu harmony with the 
liberal moritimo policy which it has been the pride of this Republic to 
arga npon the nations since our existence, and wliich we have, in the first 
niars of this Government, ingrafted upon treaties with foreign Powers. 
It would have been tiill compensation to us for Ihe mortification which 
vu IfclT, when wc yielded these persons to the English demand, had we 
anccooded in crystallizing into international law that lenient and catholic 
policy with regard to neutrals, private property, and non-combatants on 
the teae which has obtained on land, and which, aa Mr. Seward well says, 
U on '* old, honored, and cherished American cause, not upon British 
authorities, but upon principles that constitute a large part of the distinc- 
tive policy by which the United States have developed the resources of a 
OOOtinent, and thus becoming a considerable maritime Power, have won 
jl| respect and confidence of many nations. " 

Wt/t is doubtless true, that the United States have received from the mCQ 
r times and countries those suggestions as to the freedom of the 
■ and the rights of neutrals of which she has mode herself the especial 
d aoA champion. Such doctrines were the natural result of opposi- 
&(0 the extravugunt pretensions of great naval Powers. Tliey wore tho 
■it of natural reason, rebelling against arbitrary force. Nations have 
il dlfierent eras preleoded to exclusive control of the sea, especially that 
pHrt adjacent to iheir territories, Denmark claimed the Sound and other 
Baltic passes. Venice espotiscd the Adriatic. The Portuguese claimed 
the South Atlantic and Ihe Indian Oceans. Spain once pretended to have 
Bively the Gulf of Mexico. The gifted Selden, in his Jfore Clataum, 
ccl for England Ihe four seas adjacent to Great Britiun. During the 
r with NupolcoD, England claimed municipal rule over the Atlantic, 
~'temuioan, and the Bailie ; and by her orders in council and her acts 
'iaoioDt assumed to control the neutral commerce of those seas, 
^leun retaliated. America, through Jefferson, appropriately called 
' a lawless system of piracy." America held that the sea was 
a highway of all ; that the only control which one nation had 
r tbe sea was the curtilage of soil and jnrisdiction seaward a cannon 
t or marine league. 
t This is the principle laid down by tho best writers, and it is the doc- 
Ibe which the United Stales has, ever since its existence, been endeavor- 
g to ingraft on maritime law, Tlic vessel is tho floating lerrilory of 
i udon ondcr whose Bag it saib, and no Power can rightfully question 
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or curtail its privilege upon the sea. John Quincy Adams, following fho 
principle of Grotius, nay, of the Saviour liimsclf, declared that all belli- 
gerent practices in violation of the freedom of the seas rested on force 
and not on natural right. In 1823, as Secretary of State, he declared to 
our Minister at Colombia the doctrines of these resolutions. But he was 
only an humble follower of Benjamin Franklin and his compatriots of 
the Revolution. In the twelfth article of our treaty with Prussia of 

1785, these doctrines are most distinctly set forth. The reasons assigned 
by Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson for such improvements in public law 
are not selfish, not exclusive, not national, but coextensive with the inter- 
ests of humanity. These statesmen hoped to see the day when cultivar 
tors of the earth, fishermen, merchants, traders in unarmed ships, artists^ 
mechanics, and all who are not directly engaged in the work of war, 
should receive immunity from its ravages. They denounced the practice 
of robbing merchants, either by public or private armed ships, as a rem- 
nant of ancient piracy. They wished the calamities of war softened, and 
hostilities to be made rare by removing the cupidity which prompted 
them. Washington, in his letter to Count de Rochambeau of July 81, 

1786, spoke of this treaty with Prussia as the most liberal which bad 
ever been made, as original, as marking a new era in negotiation, and as 
tending more fully to produce a general pacification than any measure 
heretofore attempted by mankind. Henry Clay, as Secretary of State, 
in his instructions to our Panama commissioners, caught the very genius 
of these principles, and sought to have them impressed upon the public 
law of this continent ; while later. President Pierce and Secretary Marcy, 
filled with the generous thought, and witli an argument which has no reply, 
souglit to affix them to the laws of the world as the tribute of American 
statesmanship to the interests of mankind. Indeed, America has scarcely 
a great name whose fame is not inwoven with this doctrine of free seas. 
In the time of Madison — one of the most sagacious expounders — we went 
to war with England for its settlement. Time has done what arms did 
not and wliat diplomacy could not do. To-day there is no pretension to 
search our ships for seamen. The globe we live upon, three-fourths of 
which is covered with water, no longer tolerates tlie arbitrary usages 
of the powerful ; but the weakest State as wxll as the greatest may com- 
pass the ends of the world without fear or hindrance. For these im- 
provements in the interchanges of mankind, the world ow^es a debt of 
gratitude to the United States. 

In tlie development of this distinctive policy France has ever been a 
coUaborateur with our Republic. Ilcr interests and her inclination have 
accorded with ours. That so much cannot be said of Great Britain is. 
owing, in part, to our peculiar relations with her, as her own revolution- 
ary child ; in part, to her being for ?o many years of our maritime 
progress a belligerent, while we were a neutral, and to her chronic fear 
lest the rising Republic of the West should dispute with her the trident, 
which she has so long and so powerfully wielded. 

Whatever may be our present untoward situation with respect to our 
domestic conflicts, it is not the policy of tliis country to change its former 
relations toward other Powers. Peace has been the history of this nation. 
However gloomy the war cloud may lower over us, peace will continue 
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to increase the greatness we haw achieved by its blessings. Henoo oar 
interest lies, not in elttmoriag for liolligerenl, but in the recognition of 
neuirai rights. Toll me not that ym may become a bclligurenl, and ibra 
ibai this yielding of belligarent rights in favor of neulruU will be to our 
prejudice. I care not if wo do become a belligerent with Great Britnin, 
tfae grtMitost naval power. So long as wo have a larger commerce than 
bera and a less naval force, our intereat even aa belligerent witb her still 
lies !u the protcclioa nf onr private property under neulml flaga, or in onr 
hostile flag covering the goods of fricntk. If we can obtain her assent to 
(lie Harcy doctrine, that her armed cruisers shall not harm our commerce, 
■\\ L liiny H'oU agree that our privateers shall not harm hers. In case of 
ilii.' a'iopliun of the Marcy amendment, the worst result to be apprchcndod 
1a KvL'liuiil in case of war with us, is the comparative useleMuess of her 
ifiiini.u:'_' naval force. Her cruisers would be used only to light our 
cruisera ou the sea, or la blockade our ports. Our commerce would go 
on ; and under the improvcracnls in mailing ships widi iron, Uer blockades 
wuuVi be of Utile avail, under the guns of our Monitors. 

Thoi'efore we would gain, even as belligerents with Kngland or any 
olJier Power, were the doctrines I contend for embodied in the code inler- 
liAtioDal. But our Interests wilt sehlom be those of belligerents ; oar polity 
is ever (hat of peace. Neutrality has enriched us. Our puaueful altituda 
daring the Napoleonic and Crimean wars not only filled the sails of our 
murtrliantmeu with enterprise, but the cotTers of our merchants with money. 
We are not an a^reesive people. Our interests lie alongside of our 
civiliEation, and we are to conquer the material wealth of the world by 
our inti'-rvhanges and treaties. Whatever, therefore, aids ns in this regard 
fihoiild be the aim of our statesmen and the ambition of our people. Hap- 
pily, France, Prussia, Russia, Austria, Italy, and all the other maritlino 
Powers, unices it he England, have with us, and have expressed to us, an 
identity of intercut and policy ; and these are in unison with the interests, 
bonor, progress, and civilization of each and every nation. 

It is not unbecoming now for the Representatives of the American 
Itcfplc. while the discussion of these maritime questions is rife in both 
h^~'^<i '['blares, to give its emphatic dcclaraliou. Public opinion is one of 
ih'' siiii'ci'd of international law. By its silent influences treaties aro cqI&- 
brii-iU, cnngressoa of nations arc convened, masims of policy are declared, 
3'ri II .i^i's ore inaugurated. Such a declaration is the more becoming 
Ti I'.v. li. riiiiso onr action at the beginning of the present session in approv- 
iiijj ttii ^■eizure of the persons from the Trent is liable lo be inlcrprcted 
^ij;<!ii-t ilic policy which we have maintained with respect to neutrals. 
I >i.i- ill, [..macyhas ever advocated the most liberal views, while our courts 
li,L.-i. (1 ir Jccisioaa on what the rest of Chriatendom has regartied as the 
. T .[ii;. lull roles of English adrnkalfy law. We have tried ever since 
inu' 1 ^i-[i.'nco OS a nation lo change these rules of English origin by nego- 
tiation ; but onr Supreme Court, with the maxim, stare decisis, have kept 
on holding what the law of nations was at the lime wo were a part of 
GrcM Britain, and, as a consequence, our thoughts are far ahead of the 
Iftw, and our treaties in advance of our jurisprudence. 

From France we have abundant evidence that her Government and 
people agree lo tlie doctrines propounded t-j them by us in 1856, and em- 
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bracing with the amendment of Mr. Marcy the Paris declarations of 1856, 
which she inaugurated. K it were necessary to prove this to the Ameri- 
can Congress, I would refer to a letter of the distinguished editor of 
Wheaton, Hon. W. Beach Lawrence, to whose learned pen I am indebted 
for many suggestions in this connection. Wliile perusing the papers 
placed at his disposition by the last Administration, he found : — 1. An 
entire unanimity of sentiment among the minor maritime Powers in favor 
of the Marcy proposition, as necessary to give effect to the Paris declara- 
tions ; 2. The a^esion of Russia and Prussia with the most generous 
cordiality ; 3. The assent of Italy, through Count Cavour, to the Marcy 
amendment. That statesman told our minister at Turin that England was 
the only obstacle to the adoption of the principle. " She," he said, *' did 
not wish to render private property free from the devastation of war, 
while she wished the United States to give up privateering, or, if unable 
to do that, to render the right valueless, by depriving the United States 
of the right which they had hitherto enjoyed in neutral ports. 4. The 
assurance by Count Walewski, in November, 1856, that the French 
Government would agree to the declaration as modified by us, though the 
formal assent was deferred, with a view to consultation with the other 
parties to the Paris declaration ; 5. A disposition on the part of English 
statesmen to consider the question, with a view to certain reservations to 
be submitted to the Powers called to examine and settle the questions. 

But whatever may be the formal alliance of England with France — in 
Turkey, Mexico, or China — ^France is our ally in these doctrines. She 
has ever been faithful to them. She has procured the accession of forty- 
six Powers to them. The correspondence of this Government with her 
last summer, shows that she would have been willing to have treated with 
us on their basis, as enlarged by the proposition of Secretary Marcy. Mr. 
Dayton was induced to urge the adoption of the Marcy amendment ex- 
empting private property from seizure and confiscation, not only, as he 
says, because it was the wish of the President, and ])ccause of the great 
importance of securing the adoption of the principle before the United 
States should give up the right -of privateering; but also "because the 
facts patent in the correspondence of the American Legation at Paris in 
185G, show that France and Russia were both favorably disposed at that 
time to the adoption of the principle of the amendment (see Mr. Marcy*8 
dispatch to Mr. Mason, No. 94, dated October 4, 1856, and Mr. Mason's 
confidential letter to Mr. Dallas of December 6, 185G), and from the ob- 
vious fact that it would be the interest of all the other Powers having little 
naval force to concur in the amendment." (See papers on Foreign Affairs, 
1862, p. 210.) So that France, as early as 1856, was ready to accept 
the Marcy amendment, and but for the clause in the Paris convention, 
binding each party against further negotiatiou on the subject without the 
consent of all the parties, she doubtless would have accomplished her wish 
then. (See papers on Foreign Affairs, 1862, p. 109.) Her Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in his letter of the 3d of December, 1861, most respect- 
fully protests against our falling back upon vexatious practices, against 
wliicli in other epochs no Power has more earnestly protested than the 
United States. But, as still more sigDificant, we find that the most dis- 
tinguished writer on the law of nations in France, or in the world — ^M. 
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Haulofeuine — in flie Bevue Conttntporaine of February last, enters hia most 
learned and pointed protest against tUoae evils of naval warfari! which for 
" upwui-ds of two hundred years, wlieoever tho nation most powerful at 
sea has been engaged in hoBtilitien. has inQicled quile as much damage 
Opoa neutrals as upon iu adveraitry." He appeiUs to France, lo ns, to 
the worid, to take part in a new coalition of nentrolity ; whiqh, like that 
of Russia in 1780, will form an aggregate Buffipiently formidable to eouo- 
torbalance the naval superiority of nay belligen-nta. "The maritime 
equilibrium, so Important for the repose and freedom of the universe, will 
tliua bo established. Formed in anticipation of war, it will subsist in time 
of p«acc, and biicome a lasting element in the international relations of 
civilised peoples." Colemporaneons with this espoBition from France, 1 
obserje without nmeh BUrpriso a retrogressive spirit Irom Eogland^ With- 
out sorprine. for i have not been uuobsorvant of the fact, that English 
cbuma to superiority on the oeean, and her continued statue of belligeren- 
cy, hardly consist with such liberal aentimenla oa those proposed hy 
France, or even those adopted by herself at the Paris conferences of 1851). 
It wtt.4 therefore not surprising that Earl Malmesbnry, an ex-Foreign Seo- 
felary of England, in a debate broaght us by a late steamer, referring to 
die declaration of the Paris cnntbrcnccs, in relation to the inviolability of 
*a enemy's goods in neutral ships, said that her Majesty's Government in 
tirae of war would be induced to disregard its obligatory nature. He was 
Aakatl by Earl Granville to modify this oxiraordinnry language. He only 
■dded \a its force by a sentimeni, which has been too ollcn acted on by 
England, tliat a warlike people like tho English would not be restrained, 
in the extremity of war, by a paper declaration made at Paris in 1856 ! 
In tli« same debate, the present Foreign -Secretory, Earl Rusacll, volun- 
toerod to say, and 1 tliink with mure meaning than meets the oar, that he 
did not iiuito apiirove the declaration made at Paris ! In a mot'e recent 
the llch ultimo, the member for Liverpool, Mr. Ilorsfall, 
d n reeolution, expressing the trnlh, that the present state of Inter- 
J law, as affecting l>cUigercnls and neutrals, is iU-dcfined and un- 
He contended that Englaud must retreat from her Paris 
r advance toward ibe Morcy amendment. As she stood uow, 
i upon England would be to throw the carrying trade wholly into 
o diminish ber 6ghting power by diverting a large part 
VOATol force for convoys. But the Government opposed this more- 
ifcoTDOHimerce. The Attorney-General and Secretary of War disap- 
I the resolution. Lord Polmerslon, concluding the debate, stud 
It Ibe principle contended for, if carried into practice, would level a 
ll Uow at the naval power of this countiy, and would be an act of po- 
hi sBiddc." So ilial wo may not be surprised if Esghtnd recedes JVom 
K'ilPftris dedaraliou. It was not without reluctance that Loi-d Cowley 
d to thit four propositions of that conference looking to the liberation 
_liunerce Erom the shackles of tradition, barbarism, and the viciasi- 
• of war. Scarcely had the Paris treaty been celebrated and pub- 
d before a resolution was offered by Lord Colchester in the House of 
, decUrbg " the right of capturing on enemy's goods on board 
ItaI vessels to be inherent in all belligerent Powers ; tho maintenance 
■ right to be of easestial importance, and its abandonment of eenons 
12 
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injarj to n power whose main reliance b on her naval soperiority," , 
Thai resointion, though it did not pass, received Uie voles of over a buj 
druil of her Majesty's most conservative peers. 

Since then, the English Government has been ill content willi I 
acquiescence its ambassador i^vo at the green table of Pa 
When the present Administration of this Govenunent proposed again J 
accede to the Paris propoBitions, as the corresponiience Ijetween I^ 
Adams and Earl EusbcII shows, England utterly rejected the I 
and enliglilcncd policy by which Mr. Marcy proposed to accompany t] 
abolilioD of privateers, namely: " that the private property of the Bubjo)" 
or citizens of a belligerent on the high seas shall be oxcinpled from seiBt 
by public armed vessels of the other belligerent, except it be conlrabanv 
There ie, as I have said, no douht that France, but for her alliance f * 
England, would have accepted this amendment. Mr. Adams, in ' ' " 
lo Mr. Seward of July 2C, 18C1, eays iJiat he learned from a 
interview with Mr. Dayton " that tliero was no reason to presame t 
there was any disinclination in France to adopt the Marcy amendmt 
Neither did the reply of M. Thouvenel entirely preclude the hops of « 
ultimate snccess bo far as the disposition of France may be pre 
The obstacles, if any there are, must be inferred to exist elM 
There can be no doubt that the opposition to this modification c 
befo [in London]. Independently of the formal announcement of ] 
John Russell to me, that the proposition was declined, I have, fromo 
sources of information, some reason to believe that it springs frond 
tenacity of a class of influential persons, by their age and general afflnlul 
averse to all sudden variatione from established ideas." 

During the progress of the negotiations at London, it wai 
that the Marcy amemlmcnl was inadmissible. Then our uegotialors 11, 
mnch reluctance, at least on the port of Mr. Dayton, consented t9 j 
Paris propositions of 1856, pure and simple, including the abolition! 
privateering, without its proper equivalent, the protection of private f 
erty &om pnblic armed vessels. I honor Mr. Dayton's relutA 
Sucb a treaty ought never to be made. It never would have been c 
firmed by any Senate speaking for the American people — never. 
was tendered without the above valuable equivalent, when lo I the I 
Government refused even to adopt it unconditionally. It turned out, 4 
her reservation was for the beneiit of the insurrectionists in the Uaf 
Stales. She was willing to accept the Paris propositions, provid 
would not affect any thing " already done." The thing already d 
her was the recognition of our insurgent States as belligerents. ] 
conduct since, in the case of the Nashville, and her diplomacy tbes, i 
fuUUled the prophecy of Mr. Seward, in his letter of May 21, IS&l^ 
Mr. Adams : 

is willing lot 



One thing is sure : this Government could not fc 
the abolition of privateers, in general, with an exception in favor na 
domestic enemy with a belligerent status abrood, without comproo) 
the " legal character of this Government as the exclusive eovet 
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peace and war over all the States and Territories of the Federal Union, 
and off^r all ciliieos, ilisloyul auH lojrul alike." So that our attempts to 
reform the usages of maritime law in the interests of commerce, were 
■net ill a epirit hostile to tlie liberal views of France, and hostile to the 
progressive character of the age. The unrelenting rigidity of British 
poticjr upon the bcb, which it was hoped had been tempered with a higher 
drilizntion by her contaet with tlie continental Powers at Paris in 1856, 
was again triumphunt, to our discomfiture. Negotiations on the subject 
were suspended by the action of Great Britain. The Paris plenipoten- 
tiarics, on the 16th of April, 1856, undertook to settle the deplorable dis- 
putes uriaing out of the uncertainty of the law of neutrala and belliger- 
enlB. They had seen the conflicts arisiag from (UfTerences of opinion as 
to the dutief! of neutrals and belligerents. They desired uniformity. 
To Ihi? end rhey adopted the declaration: 1. That privateering remains 
abolished. 2. The neutral 6ng cotcts enemy's goods, with the exception 
of conlraljttnd of war. 3, Ncutnil goods, with the exception of contrar 
band -jf war, are not liable to capture under the enemy's flog. 4, Block- 
ades, in order to be binding, must be effective. The plenipotentiaries 
ttsticipalcd for these maxims the gratitude of the world. Nearly fifty 
Powers have adopted tbcm. The United States offered to accede to them 
with the most heneBcial expansion ; and again to accede to them jtprs 
sod simple, which, in my judgment, was a most questionable aod Ul-ad- 
vised policy. 

So much for the history of negotiations on this subject. What now 
of tiio fatnro of tliese questions? All history shows that treaties exist 
DO longer than there is a power to enforce them. It is only by an alliance 
ht neutrality, such as M. Ilautcfeuille proposes, that we can cousirain 
England to respect the general law of nations, to which she is already a 
party, when that law is counter to her interests, tra<litioDs, and ttaval 
gl.-ry und supremacy. If England should make unjust pretensions with 
r>.ioi->iice to the rights of belligerenta, such a congress could settle the 
niair.jt with authority. It is well agreed among the wisest of mBokind 
now what the rules of international jurisprudence should be on these sub- 
jfiQU, II is our duty to make them as they onght to be. 

There are other qnestions as to neutral rights jret to be acted upon. 
Not only ought it to bo settled now, that private property shall be re- 
ry.-.'rir.^ on sen as on land ; but if contraband ia excepted from the invio- 
li'iilii', ipf the neutral flag and cargo, it ought to be fixed what is and 
ifi.ii ir. not contraband ; whether dispatches or persons arc included in 
'•ii'ir ,iNi[iil — if persons, what and who? whether confined to military, or 
. \i. I, } i\ to civil and diplomatic, or jutwt diplomatic peraous? Here is 
li.i I iiiat point In these questions. They are insoluble, unless we know 
'ii <"ii[raband mcaos. I would call attention to the last resolution, 
1. 'i ri t'..renee to the meaning of contraband. It was the suggestion of 
I! ■ . -'i!1L^ushed chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the gen- 
i I irum Kentucky [Mr. Ciuttenden], who now honors me with his 
I . . ir. It espreases the hope that the Powers of the world will define 
ivjili L.\joiitu<lo the meaning of contraband, with a view to the least re- 
slnctiou on trade. Had this been done before, the Trent difficulty never 
would have occurred. I'hat question, in a. nutshell, was whether contra- 
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bond embrat^ed hoalile ambasandora. According to the English defl 
tioa, coQtrabaod means whatever will aid tho enemy. Hence the t( 
iudefioite aud elastic. To settle its meaaing wonld be of great u 
It means gunpowder, it may tneau cool. It meana sliot and shell, it n 
moan provisions. It means saltpetre, it may mean despatohes. 
militAry men, it may mean ambassadors. It may mean any thing n b 
liferent who has the power may determine. AlcCuUoch, in his Diet' 
ary, page 881, in referring to this subject with his English india 
against liberal views, says : 

"In jud^ng of ihe nisdom of this concesaion, every thing deponda oa the inlei, 
lion of the pbnao ' coDtnibaiiil of wor.' If it were r^trict^ a9 liia luiully ItewJ 
can, to tTorliko stored (munt'iimt dt jiutm), or nrtiulra tlirectlj nrailithle for wr '" 
poses, it would be in muiy respvcU jus^; censurable. For it ia pitia, that 
Uuitalion oon mippoacd, the UwIq of a boBi^pnsit Povv with its nilodct^ or fl 
Munliiee bejond aeu, might be prosecuted in nentnl ships ncaHir to the sune « ' 
with u niucb neurit; diuing wu' m dadng peace. But it U not ouy to ima^ 
prfndple hiTins such coMequoncca Bhauld be aoted upon bj an; PoKer baring i 
deralji^ n&Tnl rorce, in the event of her engaging in hoslilitiea, Sudi Power n 
llu one of two tilings : she muel eitlier consenl to nt , 
adrantages to be derived from her naval ascendency, or ahe must lejecl ih« pi 
questioD. ind Ihere is little doubt ttiat she would adopt the ialter >lterTiative ; aail I 
m^t do this directly by resortiDg to her natural and indsTeasible right to mlae m 
goods wherever they are to be met witli ; or indireutly, by citcndin(( the list of a 
band articles, so as lo make it incladc alt those of any importiincc carried by Ma ' 
from the enemy's porta. Either way would answer the purpose ; aoiJ we miy bl .._ 
wdl uaaiuvd thai, under the suppoiied circumstanced, oae dc other of them woold ha] 

Agaio, he says : 

"CoDsidereil in this, its true light, the term 'contmlxuid of wnr' bccacMS of I 

higbot importanve: and tliere a^ but few producia whieh nuy not bo Aurly bi 

at one period or anotlior, wiihlo the list of orintr»b»nd srUdea. Thus, si ^ 

WB had the miafortune to be engaged In a oontaat with a stoglo Power, or a 

of Powers, which had meona to intercopt, cut off, or materially olutnict onr riiprlUnj 

Mm, cotton, and ten, cui any one doubt that our enemies would be justiSed,0t'lMl4B| 

would heattale in availing thcmselvw of so powerful a mesaa of onnoyao 

might protest ogunst au^ a proceeding, oa the grouiid thit the artidea n 

DOl hitherto l>ccn reckoned contiabaad of war, and they might also allege It 

would be seriously prejudiced by so unusual and so ilkfpl a pniceedhig. ' 

prefientotioDS, supposing them to be made, would not go for much. " — ' 

say, that in defining contraband of war every thing depended on ore 

•s the wont of the artiulea referred to would lay ua under very conaidenblM^^ 

they were from that very cireumslooco property included in the prohibited Iwt.* ' 

One of the chief objects of negotiation ought to be to give a 
precision as possible to the meaning of the word *' cootrohiind," thnt d 
may have as lew fetters as possible. Tho settlonient onghl to be s 
fmn that it would be out of the power of any utie of Ibe purlin 
however sirong in its navy, to pursue, when ft belligerent, u pracdcs a 
poaite to its prol'cseions in time of ponce. 

Treaties have been made embodying the maxim of " free ahip^ iS 
goods," as early as 1604, by France with the Sublime Porte. Soibc;,^ 
the Christian powers of Europe adopted the same in 1716. (Wha ' 
Lawof Nalions, p. 315.) But they were the mere cobwebs wfp 
and the rough hand of war brushed lliem awiiy. Never till (he I 
Slates began to obtain exemption from searches and aeizurca, pmcttMi 
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a the neutral fliif; and cargo— itB in 1778 from France, and in 1780 
a Russia — wna tliere noy considerable projrress made against Ihe arni- 
_ bt belligisreney of lliat high constable of the seas, Great BriCain. Now, 
We have the opportnoity of securing the fruits of our long nrgeney. If 
Ve are now successful, commerce will be enfrancliisail, and oor untioQ 
t will, witb its exlcnsivo and extending tonnage, lake its place at the head 
mcrcial world. New York will inevitably become what Lon- 
jl IB, what Amsterdam and Venice were — urtiverti orbis lerrarum empo- 

I ITie present time is auspicious for snch action by our nation. France 
' s ; Ruestu, Austria, Italy, and Prussia are anxious to meet us, All 
i Fowors are moving upward to the high level of our own Republic 
1 regard to maritime rights. Even England may forego, under the 
f a congress of nations, her barbaric code, laggard notions, iso- 
id pride, and naval snpremacy, to join in Ihe exalted labors so eloquently 
BBted by the French ptiblicist. We must not forget to do England 
She has progressed. Reluctant as are her public men to give np 
* old policy, even England, through her onterpriaing merchants, is 
tkhig Btridee toward a better condition. We would fiiin hope tliat her 
' 1 the Trent affair means something more than woimded pride at 
i af&ont (o her Bag. We hope it means an inclination toward a re- 
I Sot neutral rights, yet in embryo, in her policy, but to gain a full 
B under tiie liberal influences of the Bge. We can hardly recognize 
I England of to-day that Power wliicb for one hundred and fifty 
I, while supreme on the ocean and while at war, made Ibe position of 
k neutral more precarious than that of an enemy. The England of to- 
day, wljieh does not pretend W revive her claim to aearcb tor English 
acamen nn American vesseb, but to revive which is considered.by one of 
ber Authors as impolitic and unjust, so late as 1818, tnraugh Z<ord Castlo- 
rcagh to Mr. Rosb, and in 1842, through Lord Ashburton to Mr. Wcb- 
Mter, insisted on these Imrbarons and hateful rules of maritime law. This 
!aproj{ress. The England whii^ on the 30th of November last, through 
"^trl Sussell, protestol that <!ertain individuals had been forcibly taken by 
k American ship of war from on board a British vessel, " tlie ehip of a 
] Power, while sueh vessel was pursuing a lawful and innocent 
JH t an act of violence which was an affront to the British fiag and a 
KiKHi of inlcmatioQal law," is very unlike that England — as she is 
ribed by one of her economists — whose mode of carrying out the Brit- 
* ' D to scBTch and seize the property of an enemy wherever found, 
■ so rexatious, overbearing, and insolent, that the vessels of neutrals 
mre driven from their course, detained for hours, losing fair winds and 
fine opportunities, and their captains and crews oilen seized and olwayR 
innultcd ; the ni'bitrary ofHeers of whose men-of-war, with unlimited and 
^Vbitrary power, did not treat their own crews or their own merchant 
'"^ t with forbearance and humaaily ; who despised all foreigners, partic- 
V Ihe Americans, ollen treating them with nideness and arrogance, 
f careless of causing them unnecessary delay. Here again is cotK 
lOiM reform ! The England of to-day, with her Oxlbrd professorship 
P fntenintional taw and her increasing regard for the rights of others, ia 
J nnlike that England whose prize court decisions from 1793 to 1815 
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atraiued every bfllligerent riglit to Ihe ntterniost rud imposed prohtUtlj 
on prohibition upon ueutrala, until " neutrality itself wm proUibitef 
Still nnother stride ! The England which now protegte agninitt stc . 
blcrckades and the spoliation of harbors, hardly seems like the England | 
Napoleonic limes, when she set us the example in a foreign harbor whi 
we have chosen to follow in our own. This is another Ht«p forvai 
The England whieh now demands an effcclivo blockade, " n)ainliutie<l | 
a force sufficient rcjUly to prevent access to the coast of the enemy." i 
which inquires carefiilly in lier Parliament as to the number and lonnd 
of the vosaels which ere allegi'd to have run the tloekade tnstilnted] 
ourselves of our own harbors, is hardly Ihe England which protended tl 
the whole of the seaboard of France was blockaded in coneequeoce I 
ber paper proclamation and of its geographical position with re6p60Cfl 
the English coasts. Here is an immense stride ! The England of to-' 
which disputes as to the efficiency ofour blockade, with collon at fivepc 
New Orleans and twelvepenco in Liverpool, is not the EJigland of a b 
century ago, when by her pretcncee of '^prevention and pursuil,'* 
made her cruisers on one mde of the world the avengers of a broken fi 
blockade of the coasts on the other side 1 England to-day tardily ytA 
Ut the Paris propositions — still she yields — but how nnlike that Ettg' 
the belligerent, when, as HaatefeiuUe says, '^ she persecuted and destri , 
neutral navies to preserve that Daval power which, by the speoiftl ftJ 
of Providence, she derived from the valor of her people (Order in Coff 
cil of IStli November, 1787), a power which she declared essential for d^ 
happiness and independence of mankind ! " How unlike that Englandfl 
1787, is this England of 1854, when tfae Crimean war began, & * ' 
she renuuciated her right to seize hostile goods under neutral fl _ 
allowed reasonable tinte for Russian vessels lying in English porta to ci 
out, and even refused letters of marque to her privateers I TliMoll 
deviations from old English practice are both politic and mercifid, 
material and mercantile advantages which France and the United B 
perceive from such a policy wtmld accrue to England in far greater n 
urc tlmn by claiming technical rights, decided by her admiralty courtal 
GodiHed in her own lex gentium. Her ancient practice was dictat«d9 
her desire to vindicate her maritime greatness, and crush the a^iTKt 
of naval competitors. It agreed with the formalized trodiiionB of van 
able tribuQiils sanctioning the hanih customs of war, and inconsieteU v 
fair phiy upon the sens. To sustain tbis practice, she reasoned thnsil 
hostile vessel, with neutral goods, rivalled ber in the carrying trade, . 
was taking from nations, while neutral, pro tanto cerltun profits, a propj 
tion of which would eyuntually swell the resources of the enemy « 
whom she was at war. Tbtit must bo stopped. Again : a neutral ad 
carrying bostila goods, likewise encouraged the commerce, extended | 
relations, and indirectly augmented the wealth of the foe. Thai, t4 
must be stopped. So in either case the enemy was benefited by the d 
punity and damnified by the stoppage of such traffic. Iler publie o 
sanctiiied any %ay, direct or indirect, to cripple an enemy to Engloi 
Thus millions of confiscated commerce fell beneath her rapacious g 
Opinion and practice have changed, and England bos changed with tl 
in a large measure. But there is room for still greater reform on fe 
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part, to say notliinf? of the danger of her rclnpae, before indicated. Pub- 
lic Dpiuion nnd pracliee have changed, because the relative eommerce oi' 
llio world liEis changed during the long intervals of peace in Enrope atid 
Amerieu. France lins now a navy nearly equal to that of England. She 
IB no lunger the timid Power upon the sea which Nelson ahattered, and 
wtiich Napoleon lamented. The commercial marine of this country boa 
adranced more than fiTcfold eince the Revolution, and from tfarei>-qiuir- 
(ers of a miUion of tonnage at the close of the late war of 1812 to five 
and a half millions of tonnage at the present time ; and of that marine 
s targe part ha?, by recent events, been inspired with the genius of 
H«iun, ia being clad in armor of iron, and its total tonnage exceeds by 
five hundred thousand tons that of our great English rival. It is the very 
Iidghl of unwisdom for English laggards to rummage from old treatises 
<m inltnifltionai law, from the proud-mouthed speeches ullered in Parli»- 
menl about Britannia and the waves, and from decisions of her admiralty 
ooorls, an obsolete claim to make herself tlie buccaneer or Algerine of 
th« seas — the nuisance add terror of the ocean. England should rather 
consult the wisdom of her best etatesmen, who, like Earl Grey in 1S60, 
declared that, by the mere increase of sea-going ships, the right of search 
aftw the property of belligerents embarked on neutrals had become an 
otter impraclicnbiliiy, and all that was ever written by the publicists of 
By Dfttion cannot make it practicable. He warned his nation then, 
i if ilie claimed for herself the right, she must allow the' same riphl 
'e gxerdsed against her ; and oa if foreseeing the Trent case, he said : 

wouU Britisli sbipovners sutimit lo the ficruise of audi > [ight if tlila cauDlrf 

■huuld be pIiiGi.il in tbc posUiou or k neutral T Uow voulil tliej cniluTc ii, 

Etodi Nvn York ur Vtw Oricane, liden with cotton, which our mnnufncturcra 

eip«ctlng. Hhould he aloppod by Frcndi crutserB, in ca»t Fnuipe wid the 

ere nl war, and coBvejcd w French porta, while the IVench courts biqulred 

lbs ciirgoaa were the property of Aincricaos or of Engllsluueu V " 

TVhilet therefore, we are becoming, by the pressure of domestic rebels 
lion, more able to take care of our interests at sea, with the aid of gun- 
Iwais and steamers and a marine of armed cruisers and privateers, ever 
ready, so long as private property is not made inviolable to the public 
cnisers of an enemy, England has lowered her tone and altered her policy 
to conform to the changed relations which her navy bears to the rest of 
the world. Therefore no time was evermore auspicious for tlie assemblage 
of ihe maritime Powers, to create, in 1862, a neutral coalition like those 
of 1669 and 1780, "which, by uniting in one body all, the scattered 
forces of all neutrals, will secure to each liie respect and secinnly which 
(bey cannot obtain while remaining isolated." Now is the fuvorublc time 
(ran which to date a new epoch in international law, of which the dis- 
dogaiahing feature shall be, a reaped /or properly. I would curry it so 
far as to respect all the property of an enemy not actually employed as 
contraband, and even to sotJen the tigor of those rules which make con- 
mband as elastic in definition as the strength which defines it is power- 
ful. Now is the time to fix the rales of blockade beyond cavil — I mean 
blockade international. I'do not regard the blockade of our own ports 
OS intern alional. It is a municipal regulation to pat down a rebellion, as 
lo wtkich other nations are not to be consulted, and over which, as it is a 
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domestic qneetioa, they have no coDtrol. The world may not now, bat 
HooQ will be, ready to exempt all unfortified coasts and cities trom blod^- 
ade, and all private properly, by land and sea, from capture, except * 
naed to aid the war. Tliis would be a corollary from the propc 
give immunity to private properly, by limiting ihe war to a 
duello of nations. Now Is the time to slop powerful navies frum u 
ing searciies of neutrsl veBselH on the sea, and from conveyinj[ s 
aets aud the property therein belonging lo the subji-cts of Stales b 
ent to distant ports for confiscation. Now is th« time to give Tigorfl 
the tnuxims of Mr. Webster, of August 8, 1842, that tlie entry Jaiof 
veesel of a neutral by a belligereot is like the entry into its territo _ 
au act of force, and is, prima facie, a wrong, a trespass, which csD 4 
be justified where done lor some purpose allowed to form a aullicaeiit J 
lification by the law of nations, whose sphere is ibe ocean, 
sanction of which law any merchant vessel on the seas is ttuder the i 
tection of her own uation. Now is the time lo give practical de*^ 
ment to the great American doctrine, not by adopting the l*ari« £ 
tions, unless as a preliminnry step toward a completu reibmi ( 
maritime law', whose effect will free the sens from llie whirtwf 
mncbtroins of war, and place in the bauds of commerce tlie palnn 
the olive — victory and pence I 

TIte surrender of the insurgent ambassadors to llic demand of a% 
Iral Power is of little moment, if it be the occasion for a settJei: 
the law in favor of nculral rights. This country would, i; 
repaid for the terrible trials of its present domestic conflicl, if ontd 
ilrises such a policy as will free the millions which are every day ei 
upon the main from tbe atrocities of war. If the eKlcot to whidl i 
legitimate to injure au enemy in lime of war, by land and s 
deCned in tlie interest of humanity Ihrongh our exertions, how i 
cent will be our reward 1 MiUiotts yet unborn shall bless America I 
will smile upon us with signal benignity 1 

One of the topics eognale to that of neutral rights — ieidoed, Hi* ft 
dpie lying at its root — is the amelioration of war by giving to it i 
laws as will smootli Its wrinkled tront. For this purpose a greata 
Chrielinn nation, either In a congress of nations, or In its domofltio a 
oils, might well inquire ! First, whether, if wtir come, it is 
to make it as short as possible ; secondly, how to make it short ; I 
vhettier its injuries (o non-combatant s, of whatever trade, age, ( 
and Bex, ti^od to iia brevity? The result of such inquiries would 1^ 
the dispassionate nations Ihat wars nre not shortened, but prolong, 
rapine, cruelty, pUlnge, and revenge. Such is the history of the ■ 
tribes, and of the middle ages. I heartily agree wilb the concJoMOl 
the gentleman from .Massachusetts [Mr. Thomas] who has jusi ■. 
and who very happily reaehed the same conclusions lo which mj k 
thouglits lend, with reference to the rules of war upon the laiM 1 
respect lo private pro[ierly. All the history of mankind shows I" 
war wherein towDS are sacked, property confiscated, village 1 
fields laid waste, the inliabilanls treated with contumely, penalties, 
and barbarities, does not hurry, but procrosii nates peace. Uj I 
means the object of the war, which is peace, is frustrated. AtrocitUfl-JI 
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ids of fiitnre slrife. Thcj stimn1at« conflict and perpetuate bate. 
jr SDcb contest is eure to be renewed when (lie two anta^'onists re- 
rer from their eKhaiistion. Tiiie reasoning seems to h&vo beeo adopted 
vilh re^rd to waHaro upon tite land by all tho moralists oi' onr time. 
If trae for llie land, why not for the sea? 

AgAiD : war is now an aflair of Government, not of individuals. No 
man cnn now go to war unless he becomes a part of the official organiza- 
tion of hia Government. Hence, no spoliation of the electa of non-com- 
t»t«n<s, and no appropriation of individual property without compensa- 
tion, should be allowed. Why not adopt this doctrine upon the sea, both 
with regard to public and private armed vessels? Reforms are being 
made in this connection by the silent progress of opinion and the adjudi- 
cationa of the courts. Until recently the theory und practice were, that 
mr dissolved contracts between individuals. Private property of ene- 
mies found in the country at the commencement of hostilities was con- 
fiscated. But even an English Judge, Lord Ellenborough, declared that 
the Danish act which confiscated private debts was illegal. (G Alaule & 
Selwyn, p. 92.) And the great Powers o( Europe at the commeneeraenl 
of the Crimean war provided against the spoliation of enemies' properly 
ibuDd in their ports at the breaking out of hoatilitiea. The object of re- 
fbrm iu ibis matter is to separate private ciiiKeas, and especially the pro- 
dncing classes, from those whose business it is to carry on llio war ; and 
to exempt the former as much as possible from the consequences of war. 
This was the declared object of tho Amoricnn statesmen, tVanklin, 
W«4ihinK'*^°i Jefferson, Hamilton, Quincy Adams, Clay, and Marcy, ii> 
the action taken by them on the occasions to which I have referred.- 
Wliat is now wanted is the formalization of these doctrines by a congress 
of the maritime Powers. 

This brings mo to the question of privateers. The committee do not 

bvor their abolition, except it be accompanied with such a reform, like 

Uiat proposed by Mr. Marcy, as will obviate the necessity for their use by a 

nslJou Uke ours with a large commerce and a small navy. Privateering 

may be a denationalization of the contest for private gain, but public 

spoliation of private property is none tho less detestable. Both inflict great 

wjxirj upon one nation, without corresponding benefit lo the otlier. Id 

our liiiK', steam has greatly alleviated the injuries caused by privateering. 

-[nart craft, the Sumter, is but an accident and an exception. 

i Slates has been willing to abolish privateering, on tho prin 

! i\ ate property of unoffending non-combatants, though enemies, 

_ _ _. (.xempt from the ravages of war. This principle mu^t bo 

adopted Hi a principle. Unless it be adopted as a principle, there ia 
lutliiiig gained, but much disadvantage, inequality, and loss. If you di». 
allow privateers to prey on private property, and allow public vessels of 
war to do it, what principle ia gained? The principle iavoived is the 
protection of property, not the mode of its destruction. If you are to 
axoepl. property from seizure by privati* armed vessels, and allow puh- 
lio cruisers lo dCi the same thing, you might as well say thai steam 
Teasels tifiould be allowed (u prey on private property, but sailing vessels 
oagbl to be forbidden. Indeed, it is far more wrongful to allow public 
lliatt private vessels to commit such devastation, Tho American prin- 
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ciple must be adopted, otherwise the surrender of privateering is only a 
partial alleviation of the injuries to private property on the sea. So long 
as private property can be seized or molested by public armed cruisers, it 
enjoys no immunity ; it might as well be at the mercy of privateers. 
Says Mr. Marcy : 

" If Buch property is to remain exposed to seizure by ships belonging to the navy of 
the adverse party, it is extremely difficult to perceive why it should not, in like manner, 
be exposed to seizure by privateers, which arc, in fact, but another branch of the publie 
force of the nation commissioning them. If it be urged that a participation in the prizes 
is calculated to stimulate cupidity, that^ as a peculiar objection, is removed by the fact 
that the same passion is addressed by the distribution of prize money among the officen 
and ships of a regular navy." 

Therefore, Mr. Marcy was in favor of relying upon our mercantile 
marine to protect our commerce, until private property received full imma- 
nity from public armed vessels as well as privateers. He apprehended 
that, if privateers were abandoned, the dominion over the seas would be 
surrendered to those Powers which adopt the policy and which have the 
means of keeping up large navies. That Power which has a decided naval 
superiority would be potentially the mistress of the ocean. Hence Eng- 
land refused Mr. Marcy's proposition. Hence France, Austria, Prussia, 
Russia, Italy, and other maritime Powers woidd accept it. For, if priva- 
teers were abolished and private property were respected by both public 
and private armed ships, the dominion of the ocean would be given up to 
the pursuits of peace, nations would find it for their interest to keep but a 
small navy, and the calamities of war would be confined to belligerents 
themselves, while neutrals would pursue their ordinary trade prosperously 
and unmolested. In that event, it would be seen that it is neither desir- 
able, dignified, nor effective to injure the unoffending merchant, and that 
liberal concessions to neutral flags and neutral cargoes would be an advan* 
tage to the State granting them as well as to the State with which it was 
at war. Then it would be seen, too, that it is neither chivalric nor Chris- 
tian to involve individuals in the horrors of a war in which they took no 
part, either in its origin or prosecution. 

I do not despair of bringing England into the alliance for neutral 
rights, at least so far as privateering is concerned. She would abolish it 
to-morrow, so far as the United States are concerned, but she is loth to 
give up her immense navy, which is our equivalent for the abolition. She 
has a lively recollection, recently refreshed by Mr. Bright, of what our 
privateers did for her commerce in our late war. In 1814, her tonnage- 
was three million five hundred thousand tons, and her exports were 
£40,000,000, and her imports the same ; and during the two years of that 
war our privateers took twenty- five hundred of her ships, worth £21,000,- 
000, or $107,000,000. Now, with a tonnage four times as great, between 
twelve and thirteen millions of tons, with imports and exports upwards 
of £120,000,000, and with the American marine increased even more, 
what might not England suffer from our militia of the sea ? Do you not 
think that, in fear of the renewal of such consequences, she will be anxious 
to make us her belligerent, or that, if thus anxious, she will not agree 
to relieve private property from capture by public as well as private 
cruisers ? 

If on land we apply these principles to private property, why should 
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vre not farther limit tbo consequences of 
its ftttiick ; in other words, bj oarrowiDg 
ns well as upon the land ; by making war 
not a. devngiation of neutrals? If we na 
to the camp and beleaguered fort 



ir by leaaeniog the objects of 
e arena of strife upon tlie sea 
duel between i-ombalnnts and 
3w the theatre of war on land 
city, why ou the water should it not 



bo narruwed to ibe ocean armament and the blockaded port or assailed 
fort ? If apon land we do not infest the tranquil home with violence, and 
if l]ic gntt'cs of art and the libraries of knowledge are free from the 
spoiler, why destroy the peaceful occupations of commerce on the sea m 
the hot pa^aions of war? Why place in jeopardy the immense trading 
iQt«rc9ts of nations? Why expend immense sums in tuBuring cargoes 
from the "'king's enemiea"? Why place before the cupidily of men or 
DKtiona the golden freightage of Caliibmia and Australia, and the steamers 
snd packets which connect Europe with America, and both with the 
Orient? Why offer up to a worse than healhen fury the peaceful 
crsft which, at great peril, supply our daily wants, and waft to us the 
less and spices, sugars and silks, of tlie world? Why arouse Ihe urdora 
of war in despoiling neutral commerce under suspicions of hostility? 
Why. not fortTur banish from that common of the world — the free sea — 
tlie pryinjr, avaricious, and revengeful belligerent, whether he sail under 
aletlcir of marque or a legal commission as a public cruiser? Why com- 
pel the neutral to arm, or what is worse, to profit slyly by the restrictions 
of war and the chances of immunity? Why embroil the commerce of 
mankind with the difficulties and dangers of a quarrel between two 
nonarchs, or a punctilio between two ministers, resulting in war, and a 
var loo wliich would inQame other nations in a general conflagration? 
Why uut imitate the benign example of Providence, by ruling the raging 
of the acoa ; or the more beautiful example of the Saviour, who said to 
the (enipestnous waves, " Peace., be elill I " How eminently desirable, 
tberefore, it is to prevent sucb calamities by fixed and authoritative rules 
of internal ional conduct I How desirable Ibr belligerents 1 How much 
more so for neutrals ! Such reforms as I have indicated must be the 
product of public opinion. In this age, the empire of opinion is only di- 
rided by the reign of that universal conscience which is informed and in- 
spired by its teachings. When these influences rule in the cabinets and 
oonnctb of nations, wo may hail their supremacy as the " insiatiratio 
fnajT"'* " of juridical reason in the world of nations. For the purpose 
4if contributing to that opinion and conscience, which is Ihe source of the 
luir of nations, and of expressing the judgment of the American Con- 
gnaM and people, the Committee will report back the resolutions last re- 
femd to them, with an amendment, thanking the other Powers besides 
Fraocc, for their liberal sympathy in behalf of neutral rights, I trust 
tluit tlio American Congress will adopt them, and thus vindicate and 
elevate into its proper place the great American doctrine, which would 
unfraucbise commerce, guarantee peace, and give an impulse to civiliza- 



IV. 

SECESSION. 

SECESSION BEFUTED AND DENOUNCED— PLEA FOR COMPROMISE WARNINGS 

TO NORTH AND SOUTH — WAR AND ITS CONSEQUENCES PREDICTED IHS 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER — ^APPEAL FOR NATIONALITY. 

This speech was delivered in the midst of the excitement of actual se- 
cession. It was a difficult duty for a Kcpresentativo, who stood between 
the extremes and appealed to them for moderation, to reach a class of 
men whose characteristics were immoderation and violence. Anxious to 
keep the peace and avert war, and at the same time unyielding as to the 
Union, I was compelled to weigh carefully each word, lest what was 
intended for oil on the waters, might he oil on the flames. This speech 
was delivered January 6, 1861. 

Mr. Chairman : I speak from and for the capital of the greatest of 
the States of the great West. That potential section is beginning to be 
appalled at the colossal strides of revolution. It has immense interests 
at stake in this Union, as well from its position as its power and patriot* 
ism. We have had infidelity to the Union before, but never in such a 
fearful shape. We had it in the East during the late war with England. 
Even so late as the admission of Texas, Massachusetts resolved herself out 
of tjie Union. That resolution has never been repealed ; and one would 
infer, from much of her conduct, that she did not regard herself as boond 
by our covenant. Since 1856, in the North, we have had infidelity to the 
Union, more by insidious infractions of the Constitution, than by open 
rebellion. Now, sir, as a consequence, in part, of these very infractions, 
we have rebellion itself, open and daring, in terrific proportions, with 
dangers so formidable as to seem almost remediless. 

From tlie time I took my seat this session, I have acted and voted in 
every way to remove the causes of discontent and to stop the progress of rev- 
olution. At the threshold, I voted to raise the committee from each State ; 
and I voted against excusing the members who sought to withdraw from 
it, because I believed then that such a committee, patriotically constituted, 
had in it much of hope and safety ; and because, to excuse members from 



twi^-iiig on it, upon the grouod of secession, was to recognize [he bereej. 
I am ready to yote now for uny salutary measure whit-U will bring peace 
BOd preserve the Union. Herodotus relates thar when Mnrdonius waa 
euctiutpcd in BuHilia, before the battle of Plattea. he anil flily of his olH- 
cera were invited to meet the same number of Tbebnus at a banquet, at 
vrfaich Uiey reclined in pairs, a Persian and a Theban upon em'h concb. 
Durinjr the entertainment one of the Persians, with many tears, predicled 
to liis Tlicbaa companion the speedy and uller deslnietiou of the invading 
army, ami when asked why he used no influoDce with Mardonius to avert 
It, he answered : 

" Wlion one would give fiiithrul counsel, nobodj is willing to brlipvo him. Although 
maaj oT lu Psaam are aw&re of tbc end we arc coming to, we xiill go on, becnuse we 
arabounil to our destiny; and this ia the very Utterest of n uuui'agrie&, to see dearly, 
bm lo lMr<> DQ power to do utj thing it all." 

I believe, sir, that the events now transpiring are big with disaster to 
axy oounlry. I have done my hnmble part for years to prevent them ; 
but I (lo not see now that any effort on my part can avail ; and this is the 
bbturest of a man's grief. It is in such a peril as this that the heiut Bpon- 
twicously prays for a nearer coinmtmii^tioD with a divine prescience. 
Wu long for some direction from a superior power, in whose greut mind 
th« end is seen from the beginning?. At least, one might wish for some 
mngifi mirror of Merlin, in which lo see the foes of our eountry approach, 
ao ua rightly to gnard against Ihem. 

Four States Imve, in so far as they eould by their own act, separated 
from our Federal Union. This is one of the Mom facts which this Congress 
has to euconnler. The Government is passing through one of those his- 
toric epncba incident to all nationatitiea. Onr prosperity has made ns 
pnmd, rich, intoieraot, and self-sufficient; and therefore prone to be re- 
bellious. We have waxed fat — are doing well, " tcmpcsluoualy well." 
Awxuding to the height of uatiooal glory, through national unity, we are 
in danger of falling by our own dizziness. We are called upon to break 
down and thrust aside the very meaus of otir ascent — the Constitution 
itedf. 

In such a time, the bitter crimination and roia threats of party and 

of sections are out of place. Tbcy should not turn the people of the 

Xorili fr >rii doing ibcir whole duly to the South ; nor the South from a 

I rate review of ila past, and a more prudential view of its per- 

TSo man has the riglit to say or do aught thai will further 

I he public sealimeut of the South. No good man in the North 

■■■ any measure of honorable recession from wrong, I cnnnot 

fjKii'v t't South Carolina in the tone and temper of some. She has been 

ft part of our national life. Her blood is in our veins ; her Harions, 

Sntntfrs, and Pinckneys are ours. Kutaw, Cowpens, and Camden ; are 

fii..v- Tir.i 1 part of that glory, which can no more be separated from the 

■ the dawn from the sun ! Whatever may be our indignation 
, i:ir our duty lo oiirselves, let us remember that public senli- 

■ 1 lobe reached by threat or denimciation. Our Government 
i»-[i.'iiii- lur its execution ou public sentiment. To that sentiment alone, 
in its calmer mood, are wii to look for a restoration of a betler feeling. 
WIkii that feeling conies, it will be hailed like the sea-bird which vi^lcd 
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the sea-losaed ctiravel of Columbiis-j-as the harbiogier of a finn-eet foot' 
ing beyond. Other facia of a aimilar porilous character will eooo trans- 
pire. Georgia, Texas, and Louisiana will asBUrcdly follow tlie erratic . 
coarse of South Carolina. This fact must Boon be encountered. St 
CaroliDB has been singing her Marseillaise, and tlie waves of the C 
make accordant mnsic JQ llie rcvolnlionajy anthem. It bnt echoaa fl 
abolitionism of the Norlli and West ; for scarcely had the eong died SWI 
on the shores of Lake Erie, before South Carolina took it np Wttk3 
wilder chorus 1 Eslremes thus meet. Estremes nortti have aided, if n^ 
conspired with, extremes south, in the work of disintegration. "* 

That work will go on, 1 know that we are very slow to I 
any sign of dissolution. We hare faith in our luck. Wo have tnut1|| 
a certain inventive facolty, which has never yet failed us, eitlier In I 
chanieal or political expedieuls. Our politics are plastic lo emor_ 
Still I must warn the people that it is the well-grounded fear, Almost | 
foregone conclusion of the patriotic slatesmcu here, that the WOffc i 
breaking up will go on, until the eiitire South ahull be arrayed agalOBtfl 
entire North. 

In view of tliose facts, I will discuss these propositions : 
ccssioD is not a right in any possible relation in which it can ba v 
to tolerate it in theory or practice U moral treason to patriotisni a 
government. 2. That while it may not involve such direful eoDM, 
OS oUier revolutions, still it is revolution. 3. That every cfTorf of C 
iation sliould be exhauEled to check it, before force is applied, 
if the Korth does not do her part fully in recession from aggn 
will be impossible to unite tlie northiim people, or any portvui ofv 
southern people, in repressing secession. 5. That if the Sooth wiB U 
a patient endeavor, equal to the great occasion, lo secure her rights b1 
Union, I believe that she will succeed; and if she is then reputiMlitS 
be impossible for her to receive any detriment Irom the North j oatfl 
will depart in peace. 6. If she go inconsiderately, as some T 
going, the eonalry may incur the fearful hazard of war. 7. If the 8 
press the one hard overmastering question upon the North, aad fottoi 
up with seizure of forts and revenue, cannonading of our vessela, and 
other aggressive acts, without giving on opportunity for conciliation, there 
will be no power in the conservatism of tLe North to restrain ihr people. 
No eacrifico will be considered too great to make in the proti ■ ' 

defence of the Union. 8. That, in the present state of fact;-. 
the revenues can be coUectod on land or sea, and the forts iu 
can be commanded by the Federal Government, that Govcit.i:- 
be, as to those matters, the Government de facto, as well as de jm 
that so long as this status can be maintained by the Executive, It d 
be done by all the legal forces of the Govemmout. 

I would not exaggerate the fearful consequences of dissolutiou. 
the breaking up of a Federative Union ; bnt it is not tike the breaking ap 
of society. It is not anarchy. A link maj full from the chuia, and the 
link may still he perfect, though the chain have lost its length and ila 
strength. Li the uniformity of commercial regnlations, in matters of vfttr 
and peace, postal arrangements, foreign relations, coinage, copyright*, 
tariff, and other Federal and national nUairs, this great Government m^ 
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he broken ; but in most of die eseential libertJee and rights wMch 
Gtncmaieut is the ageat to eBtabiish and protect, the seceding Stale Ima 
oo ruvuLatioD, and tite remaining States can have none. This arlsea from 
tlial rt'tiQeinuut of our polity which makes the t^talea the basis of our 
inatituit J order. Greece waa broken by the Fenian power ; but her mu- 
ntei|iiil iciHtilutions remained. Hungary lias lost her natiunal crown 7 bat 
ber bouK' tufltitutiona remain. South Carolina may preserre her consti- 
tuted domestic aathority ; but she muat be content to glimmer obscurely 
romote, rather tlmn Ebine and revolve in a conateUated band. She even 
poM orit by the ordinuuce of a eo-called sovereign convention, content to 
i.iij ].. i,,,r iaolaliooj that youiliful, vehement, exultant, progreasire life, 
"iiSATiOSALrrrI She foregoes the hopes, the boasts, the fiaga, 
. !ill the emotions, all the trails, and all the energies, which, 
I'liied in oar UuJled States, have won onr victories in war and 
!' J of natiooal advancement. Her Governor, Colonel Pickens, 
i-ural, regretAjlly "looks back upon the inheritance South Car- 
' I ihe common glories and triumphant power of this wonderful 
> , and feila to find language to espreas the feelings of the 
It as he turns from the contemplation." The ties of brother- 
<<'r<ts, lineage, and history, are all to be severed. No longer 
iluie a South Carolinian with the " idem tenlendam de refub- 
li makes unity and nationality. What Apreslige and glory are 
11 il and lost in the contaminated reason of man I 
' realize it? Is it a masquerade, to last for a night, or a reaU 
iiiuaged with rough, pasaionate handling? It is sad and had 
''lit lei us not overtax our ansiotics about it as yet. It la not 
Liiry regimen of Ihe French revolution ; not the rule of aesig- 
iijiioline; not the cry of " Vivent lea Bouges I Amortlesgtn- 
liQl as yet, I hope I may say, the peaceful attempt to withdraw 
iit'ilena and benelita of the KepubUc. Thus it ia unlike every 
I'liion. Still it is revolution. It may, according as it is man- 
I > u consequences more terrific than any revolution since goveni- 

I'udcral Government is to be maintained, ita strength must not 

1 nway by conceding the theory of secession. To concede Be- 

- ^1 right, is to make its pathway one of roses, and not of 

I nould not make its pathway so easy. If Ihe Government has 

'Il for its ovm preservation, the people demand it should be put 

^ civil and moral forces. Dealing, however, with a sensitive 

Liiieiit, in which this strength reposes, it must not be rudely 

^ ■...., , ,. It should be the iron hand in a glove of velvet. Firmness 

^uu]d h<f allidl with kindness. Power should assert its own prerogative, 

but in ill..- name of law and love. If these elements are not thus blended 

inour^ii'licy, aa the Executive purposes, our Government will prove either 

a ganui'Dt of ahredei or a coat of mail. We want neither. 

Our lurlH have been seized; our properly taken ; our flag lorn down ; 
our Jans defied ; our jurisdiction denied ; and, that worst phase of rev- 
olniioii, our ehip sent under our flag to the relief of a soldier doing his 
duty, lifL-d upon and refused an entrance at one of our own harbors. 
Would Uutl were all ! The President informs us, in his kat mcasago, 
th»t— 
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*^ In States which have not weeded^ the forts, arsenals, and magazines of the United 
States have been seized. This is far the most serious step which has been taken since the 
commencement of the troubles. This public property has long been left without garrisons 
and troops for its protection, because no person doubted its security under the flag of the 
coimtry in all the States of the Union. Besides, our small army has scarcely been snifi- 
dent to guard our remote frontiers against the Indian incursions. The seizure of this 
property, from all appearances, has been j9ure^^ anffressive^ and not in resistance to any. at- 
tempt to coerce a State or States to remain in the tlnion.^^ 

All that the President has done is defensive ; all that he has resisted 
has been aggression. He proposes no aggression ; nor would I favor it. 
He would maintain the laws and protect property ; what else can he do ? 

These facts have to be met — ^how ? By the conquest of all the people 
of a State? By the declaration and wager of war? I answer, by the en- 
forcement of the laws and the protection of our property in a constitntional 
manner. Tliis is the answer I have already voted in this House, in vot- 
ing for the resolution of the gentleman from New Jersey. But is it asked, 
how will you enforce the laws and keep forts and property, without war? 
I will answer : First, repeal here every law making ports of entry at the 
recusant aties or towns ; and thus avoid as mucli trouble as possible. 
That is in our power. Second, libel and confiscate in admiralty every 
vessel which leaves such ports without the Federal clearance. Third, 
collect the revenue and. preserve the property, and only use such force aa 
will maintain the defensive. But again it is asked, is not this coercion 
against a Government defado^ established by the consent of all the peo- 
ple of a State under an assumed legal right? I answer, South Carolina 
is not de facto the Government as to these Federal matters^ so long as the 
Federal Government can hold her harbors, shut in her ships, and collect 
the revenue. 'Who can deny that proposition ? But still it is asked, will 
not the use of force in executing the laws, and preserving our proper^, 
result in civil war ? Is there any practical difference between the enforce- 
ment of law when resisted by so large an aggressive power, and the ac- 
tual state of war ? Here is the Sphinx of our present anomalous situation. 
I do not choose now to say what I will do, in case a certain result fol- 
lows the performance of the present duty. It is enough for me now to do 
that duty of the present. But that judgment which makes no discrimina- 
tion between the enforcement of the laws and defence of property, and the 
actual state of war, must be palsied by undue fear of consequences. There 
is nothing more plainly distinguished by precedent and in experience, than 
the difference between the civil authority and the war-making power. True, 
the military arm may be invoked to aid the civil authority, but it must be 
subordinate to it in many most essential particulars. It is then the sword 
of the magistrate, and not of the soldier. Says Cliief Justice Taney, in 
the Rhode Island case : 

" Unquestionably, a State may use its military power to put down an armed i^^^nrrec- 
lion too strong to be controlled by the civil autliority. The power is essential to the ex- 
istence of every (lovcmment ; essential to the prei?ervation of order and free institutions; 
and i."* as necessary to the States of tliis Union, as to any other Government" — 7 ffov- 
ardy 45. 

This Government has had insurrections, and has quelled them by the 
civil authority, with the aid of the militia, and without martial law. 
The Shays rebellion and the whiskey insurrection were put down by the 
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potte eomitatia. The writ of habeas corpus was not siupeoded by the 
Uiutc<I States. But, evcu in exlri^me cuaee, wlicre tbe Prceidcnt called 
onl the militia to suppress actual array bdcI violence, without a law nf 
Coogresa autliorijiing it, the force was only to bo used with a view to 
eaase the laws to be duly executed. All arrests were made under civil 
authority. Trials were had as in civil cases. In Pennsylvania, in 1793, 
tbe expedition was not in its nature belligerent ; but it was to assist the 
marEibal. (7 Howard, 80 and 81.) Washington enjoined strictly the 
sabordioatioQ of tbe military to the civQ power, and went in person to sec 
tliat hii orders were obeyed. The very genius and strucliire of our Con- 
stitution would forbid tbe making of war, in its sense of aggression, against 
any Slate of the Conf^cracy, Bnt, nnless tlie power to enforce reside 
Mmewhere in the Government, it ia virtnally no government at all. It le 
a garment of shreds. If llic force ia of that irre9pon8ible kind called war, 
the Government is then worse than a failure. It then wears a eoat of 
m&Q. But if it have the force to maintain ileelf, and eubordinatii to itself 
(b« military which it may use in its defence, then it ia a government. It 
th«Q wears the robe of State ! 

The lime does not yet call for threats of coercion by martial or other 
mesns. It only calls for defence from those who are aggressive. I would 
rmerve this power of coercion, as King Arthur did his diamond shield. 
Ho ever kept it out of sight covered with aveil,and only uncovered it to 
figbt monsters and alien enemies. 

I call this secession, revolution. I will Dot in an American Congress, 
with an oalh on my conscience to support the Constitution, argue tbe right 
to aecede. No such right can ever be had, except by amendment of the 
Constitution, legalizing such secession. It is a solecism to speak of the 
right of secession. It is revolution ; and the burden of proof is on him 
who begins it, to show why he seeks the change. The combined reason 
of ihe ages has fixed in its maxims of thought, rules to govern the actions 
of men and nations, which no one can overrule without great criminality. 
Xhese rules require first tliat revolution must have no light and transient 
cause. To overllirow a despotism, the causes must be of grave weight. 
^ f&riiori, what must be the grievance to justify a revolt against u Govent- 
ucmt so free as ours I Besides, there must be a reasonable hope of a 
happy and successful termination. Otherwise history, with her judicial 
prescript, will ban those who begin it to an eternity of retribation. 

There must bo in every State some power to which all others yield, 
coD^tenl to meet every emergency. No nation can be consigned to 
anarchy by gome absurd contrivance, either in the shape of personal lib- 
^^^ ' '" or secession ordinances. In America, we have a national Con- 
Under it, we have United States citizenship. To it we owe 
bprcar allegiance. It may be a compact; but it is a government 
It may be a league ; but it has authority, " operative," as Mr. 
KD hol<&, " directly on the people." It may roach States as States ; 
fcit does more ; it reaches the people of the States through its csecn- 
1, JQ&ial, and legislative departments. If it cannot declare war against 
'■'"'■ a State ia a part of iiaelf, and not qvoad hoe a for- 

n aoij independent State. Its Constitution ia the supreme law of the 
'; and though, as Chief Justice Marshall says (1 Wheaton, 304), 
13 
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" the soTereign powers veeled iu the Slale governmoota by Uieir n 
constituencies remain iinallered and unimpaired, yet lliey renmii 
cept BO far as <hey were granted to the Govemroent of the Uulted Stat 
I could cito Marshall, Jederson, Madisoa, JacksoQ, Story, I>aer, i 
Webster, almost every Btudeot, espouuder, and executor of the CooBt . 
tion, to show these coudusions to bo irreli-agable. It is an absurdly ■! 
ooatend thai Stales, whi^h voluntarily surrendered sueh portions of (J "^ 
sovereignties as were rotiuiaile for a uaUoiial govemtuBnl, can be the m. 
ID power of that national (^veminent. In the name of the people, ) 
Coustilntion uiserts its own supremacy and thai of ihe laws made in f 
suance thereof. It is supreme, by the consent of South Carolina her 
"over Iho constitutions and laws of the several Slates." If, then, Si 
CaroUna attempt, as she has by her ordinance, to annul her couOM 
with this national system, does she not usurp a power of the Get 
Government? Does she not infringe on the righla of Ohio? la it V 
ft plain violation of the permanent obligation she is under as (Hie of |{ 
" members? Nay, she not only breaks her oath of fealty to theUnb* 
States Constitution, but she breaks her oath to her own constituttf 
which requires that oath. 

Am I referred by members of my own party to oar platform a 
principles indorsing the Kentucky and Vir^nia resolutions F All I UAA 
that the sacred principles of State rights declared by Jefferson and Mi ' 
ison, as a check against the usurpations of a consolidated Feder^ PoV 
allow that each Slate may so Judge of the infraction of the CootttOEff 
and the means and measures of redress, that it may go out of the Usi 
These Virginia and Kentucky resolutions are misinterpreted. Jqj 
Marshall, however federal his views, in a letter to Judgo Story of Ji 
31, 1833 (Story's Life and Letters, p. 135), is an honest witneas to | 
miainlerprclation. He says : 

"The word 'Slatorighla,' is eipoonded by tlie roaolations of 1703 and there 
I Toe, construed b; our LcgiaUtuce, hod » charm BgnJtut which sU reaaatiirig i 
Thone reaolutloog and that report coiulltuCe the creed of cvcrj iralilidim who ho. 
rifjc in Vir^aia ; snd to queaUoD them, or ain to adopt Ihe tonttriitlioti jrt*M Igr A 
aulhor, is deemed political sacrilege." 

This Government was intended to be perpetual. It waa adot 
lotot and forever. Says Mr. Madison ; ^' The idea of reserring j _ 
right to withdraw was started, considered, and abandoned ; worse tlnii 
rejected." Judge Marshall says : " The instrument was not iatended 
lo provide merely for the exigencies of a few years, bat was lo endtue 
through a long lapse of ages, the events of which were locked up in the in- 
scrutable decrees of Providence." It was, therefore, provided with nieaos 
for ils own amendment. By the Legidatures of ihree-fourths of tlin 
States, there is a means of amendment ; and in that way alone can a 
State withdraw. NuUtficalion and secession, said Mr. Madison, are twin 
heresies, and should he buried in the same grave. General Jaiison held 
that secession does not break a league, but it destroys the unity of 
a nation ; hence, he argued that it is an offence against tlie whole Uniom. 
To say that a Stale may constitutionally secede, ia to Bay that the consti- 
tutional elements were'poisoned at the birth of Uie nation, aad, of malice 
prepense, were intended to kill our national life I Such reasoning over- 
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iws aU govemmcnt. It ig to affirm thai the tribnnal appointed for 

orbitTRineDt of mooted quesliona under the Con slit iilion, or tbat tlie 
nwns for il3 own ameadmcut, shall be §et aside al the pleasure of one 
of the parlies to be alTccted. Monslroua sophiatry 1 Are gcotlcmen of the 
Soutb aware that it is from this twin liereay tbat the Republicnne have 
drawn their argaments for their personal liberty bills aad for their re- 
pddintiou of the fugitive slave law ? The very chief justice of Ohio, ao 
recently reindarsed for his seditious decision in the Oberlia fugitive casa< 
boKCs bia adjudication on the usurpations of the Federal Government- 
He, lilte Soulb Carolina, denies that " Ibe decisions of the usurping party, 

&vor of the validity of its own assumptions, can sellle anything." 
parte Buabnell, 9 Ohio Slate Reports, 'iil.) He warns against the 
prttcticol omuipotence of tlie Federal Goveroiaent by making anthorita- 

liio judgment of it£ judicial tribunals." He sang the Marseillaise in 

ermine from the supreme bench, as SoDtb Carolina sings it in her 
ooDvt-nlioQ. 

I wouJd, tlierefore, giuird agniast the least recognition of this right of 
woeesion, or of nullification, which is the lesser type of the same disease. 
Il would, I say, destroy all government. It would dissolve the united 
maas of powers now deposited in the Union into thirty-thrco separate and 
conflicting States ; each with a flag, a tariff, an army, a foreign policy, a 
diversity of interests, and an idiosyncrasy of ideas. N&y, that woald be 
tolerable ; but it would do more and worse. It would disintegrate Stales, 
Coanties, towns ; tear cities from their places on the map ; disorder finan- 
ces, taxes, revenue, tariffs ; . and convert this fabric, now So fair and firm 
Uiat it seems built on the earth's base, and pillar«d wilh the firmament, 
inia a play-liouse of cards, built on a base of stubble. It would thus de- 
fllniy the established order. And is such order among men, with a view 
to permanency, nothing? The North has rights, property, interests, re- 
Utious in the Sontli, not to bo suadered without loss ; and the South in 
the North, WM versa. Is Iliis nothing? Is depreciation of property, de- 
pression of business, loss and lock of employment, withdrawal of capital, 
derangement of currency, increase of taxes, miscarriage of public works 
snd enterprise, destruction of State credit, the loss of that national sym- 
metry, geogrnpby, strength, name, honor, tmily, and glory, which publl- 
cisls tell as are themselves the creators and guardians of cash, credit, and 
commerce — ore these consequences nothing? Surely Bucb a mass of 
complicated interests — the growth of years, clinging, with root and fibre, 
ti> the eternal rocks of public stability — cannot be uptoru without great 
ptnig^jle and stupendous crime. ■ 

I wish that I could contemplate secession as a peaceful remedy. But 
I cannot. It must be a lurcible disruption. The Govorament is framed 
«o compactly in all its parts, that to tear away one part, you tear the 
irliolc fabric asunder. It cannot be done by consent. There is do au* 
Ibority to give consent. The Conatitulion looks to no catastrophe of the 
kind. Il is a voluntary, violent, and ex parte proceeding. A majority of 
Uia States, and a great majority of the people, are hostile to it. In this 
angry and warlike dismption of the compact, where shall we find our 
more perfect Union, the establishment of justice, domestic tranquillity, 
provisioD for the common delence, the promotion of the general welfare, 
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and Ihe eecurity of the blessings of liberty to ourselves and posteri^? j 
thb light, the ordinance of South Carolina beeotDes an offence : aor 
c*sa a fiufflcient number of olhers followed, to the injury of any, it m 
be worse than an offence. In the eases of Texa« and Florida, Loaisiaiia 
and California, for wliich millionB were paid, the inquiry would be mad« 
whether it would not bo a fraud so colossal that neither language nor law 
can measure it. 

Mr. Rbaqam. I would ask the gentleman when a dollar ha& been 
paid for Texas ? 

Mr. Cox. I cannot pve way. My time is limited. Besides, tbm , 
same question was asked in the Senate ; and Judge Dodglas a 
it. The country knows both question and answer, 1 proceed. If, d 
South Carolina can dispense wilh an amcndmeet of iho Conslitnlioi 
which she solemnly acceedcd on the 23d of May, 1788, cannot bI 
pense with other portions of that inBtrument ; ay, even with this A 
Congress? The whole framework of our GovenmienI, by the adioi 
separate States, may Ihua be swept away. This Congress may be 4 
solved, if not by the military usurpation which diasolved the Long I 
liamenl, or expelled Ihe Council of Five Hundred from the Orangeri 
SL Clond, yet by the very impotence of its organism, as the Coofod 
tion dissolved under its imperfect articles, to give place to this u 
feci Union ! 

What justification does South Carolina offer for this act? ' 
States," says her declaration, " have deUberately refiised for years U 
their constitutional obligations." It refers to the fourth article of iho C 
stitution for the specific canso of grievance. But is there not now, H 
the vote in this House the other day on the personal liberty biQa, i 
the demands of returning public joetice made even the gentJemaa 
Illinois [Mr. LovEJor] recede from his ultraism, a reasonable bo| 
curing these cvib? Again : is there not the Supreme Court, as to i 
fidelity no question is raised in the South ? And are these peculiar n 
remediless in that formu? The Governor of Kentucky hns aires 
raigned the recreant executive of Ohio for his delinquency tmder a k 
constitutional clause. Why may you not exhaust your remedies iBj 
courts before you raise the ensign of revolt? D' you would have p 
opinion correct the errors of the North as to fugitives from jnstic*^ 
labor, already assurances come from all quarters that such reniedyv 
be given. Republican Governors and Legislatures are beginning In 
cede from their aggressive acts. Already Ohio has begun this woij 
redress. 

The fiigitive slave law may be the ostensible reason 
ancillary to the real grievance. Aside from certain economic I 
which have ever impelled South Carolina, and which I will not n 
sider, the real grievance consists in the apprehension of slai 
and abolition, under the auspices of an Executive who, though not J 
inaugurated, was elected on a principle of hostility to the soda! n 
of the South. Or, to give it the strongest statement, which 1 find 
pamphlet signed by the member from Arkansas [Mr. HisdMam], 
Bepublican candidates were elected upon a platform destructive of<i 
rights, branding our institutions as infamous, decreeing the equality of ■ 
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D^ro with oarselves and onr chQdren, and dooming us, in the end, with 
murderous certainty, (o all the horrors of insurrection and lervilo war." 
He holds : " Ihat to imprison slavery for ever in the States where it now 
exists, will, in time, overburden the land with the predominating increase 
in the ratio of blacks to whites, until there will be a conflict for supremacy 
of races, ond the blacks will be exterminated ; or else the white man must 
abatidon his country for ever to the negro." I'will grant the fidl force of 
this /car, though not the sufficiency of this or any mere fear, as a cause to 
junify revolution. The Union naen of the North began to warn against 
the dawning of this dangerous geographical movement in 1856. They 
repealeil then, and then not in vain, the farewell words of Washington. 
From every press and busting which a Democrat could command, this 
evil day wss prophesied. But we were Cossandras. Unbelieving men 
derideil us oa doughtitecs, and sneered at us as Union-savers. The patri- 
otic C'hoQie, in one of bis weird tind wondrous prophecies, in 1855, with 
the paiu of anxiety npon his bn)w, put on record hu deliberate and inex- 
tinguishuble opposition to this geographical party. Ho regarded the con- 
test then as the stupendous trial and peril of our national life. Admitting 
faults ISouib and foults North, yet turning to the battle years of the Re- 
pablic and its baptism of iiv, he shrank aghast at the moral treason of 
ati^mpting to weave and plait the two northern wings of the old national 
parties into a single northern one, and cut the southern wing oS' altogether, 
U neither far-sighted nor safe, however new and bold. Let me give his 
Statement of the complaint, for he stated it in advance as strongly as it can 
•now be stated : 

" To oombine these parties thus agnioat each other geographically — to tike Ihe vholo 
vast range of iJie free Stata, Ijing together, sixteen out of thirty-one, aeveaUiea milliou 
tm of Stg or ail and Iwentj millions — the mMt popiiloua, the strongest, the axast ad- 
nDCing — and rorm them in baltalion a:;aia3t the feircr nuinbers and slower groirdi and 
waning relntiie power on the other elde; to bring Una BecUooal nu^ority under paTff 
drill and etimuiiu of pay and mlions ; to otter to it, u a pvty, the goiemment of our 
moat covettol honora, its liir(^C salaries, all its sweets of patronage and 
n : to penetrate and fire so mighty and an eompaot a mass with the sUll more deliciuus 
~'* ' they are moving for human rights and tlio equality of man ; to call out their 
n die pulpit, the library, ihe bedside of the dying, the chiur of the aniious In- 
E faearlh of the tKreaTed, to bless such a crusade ; to pat hi requisition every 
IS of rhetoric and soplustry to impress an the general miod the sublime and impreS' 
Sgdia that all men ant bom free and equal ; and that aach a geographical parly is a 
itapted means to that end — does this strike you as altogether in the spirit of Wash- 
n and Franklin, and the preamble to the Constitutiozi. and the Farewell Address F 
<• It strike you that If carried out it will prove to be a mere summer eivursiOD to Mos- 
mvT Will there be no bivouac in the snow, no avenging winter hanging onretreal; no 
Leslie, do Waterloo 1 " 

Has the avenging winter indeed come I God in his mercy forbid ! 

That crusade failed in I85C. What a risk we ron then! It suc- 
oeeded iu 18G0. What a peril is now upon us ! What a crusade it was 
which ha* produced il I I well remember that my own Republican cora- 
petiior for this seat was quoted in Blackwood's Magazine, with Tory 
deligtl, over the anti-slavery revolution wliich he preacVed in Ibis House 
io 18SG, and which ho would have ushered in with Bunker Hills, and 
Other bat lie- 1! elds of freedom. 

But admittiDg the source of this great peril to lie in KepubUcan (w 
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Admittitiga 
claim ol danger to your htatce trom tiiis ecotioool trinmph ; admittto 
you nre right in concorting for your own protection — yet la it righl , 
or jnat to msh forward, regardless alike of friends and foea, to a dinsia 
where no guuranlee can be asked or offered? Give ub one more ebaace 
to appeal to the returning reasoa of the North, now that it is elortlod by 
the fulfilment of these prop ueeiep and warnings. If you do not, what then? 
You will give to your enemies the advantage which belongs to yon and to 
ns. They are already eager to Belze Ilie legislative as well aa ibe cxeca- 
tive departments. They talk of reforming the Supreme Court for t 
purposes. TLey who have taught and prartieed the breaches of a " 
eipline, are becoming the conservators of public onler. On your n 
they will filch from its old guard the ensign of the ConsUlution, "" 
break up this Government before a full Iieartog of the grievances, b ' 
worse even than Sed Republicanism 1 Shall it be said that our & 
of the South arc worse than the Red Communists of France ? So it v 
seem, and so I will proceed to prove. 

Apprehension of evil 1 It was Ilie argument of despotism in Proi 
1851, Louis Nupoleon used it for his had purposes ; bui the Frendl) 
publicans denouneed it. Let me draw the analogy. lu article for 
of the French ConsLitulion, it was uoacled : 



In article one hundred and ten il was further enacted : 

" Larsqne. duns la ilemi&reami&e d'une LegLjIaturo, TAssembl^c naliotuile ni 
neu que !■ CuoBtitntioD soit modifiie an tout ou en pulie, il sera |iRw6dA 4 oee 
de b maidire suivante. 

"Lernia eiprimS pur TAssemblfie n? aea conrerti ea r£«dution ilUniiiv* qi 
troU deliberations sucoes^vea, prise] chicune h un moU d'inlerv&lo ct ui Utit qt 
BntDugra eiprim&i. 

"Le nombrc des Totasts ne ptnura Mre momdra do unq ccnls." 

Thus, in 1848, Louis Napoleon was elected Preeideut for fyaryi 
the constitntionol term. He was, by the one hundred and tenth ■ 
ineligible to a reSlection except after an interval of four years. Hia f 
would have espircd in May, 1852. The summer of 1851, in Fran 
ngoalized by vogue apprehensions of a revolt, when the PreBident id 
constitutionally go out. Under ihis apprehension the National I 
ture were summoned to change the Conslitution. It required Xbi 
press ballots of the Afisembly, taken at a month's interval, with t 
fonrths of the Assembly, and at least five hundred votes to be giveotSi 
fore that Constitution could be so changed as to continue Ntipoteo 
power. Hereupon arose a parliamentary struggle, unequalled in nny 
forum. It was before the giant intellects of France were exiled by ths 
pertidy of its ruler. Here was a country like France, with sixty yenra 
of political vicbsitiide, wherein every tradition and compaH hail biwii 
violated ; and yet even there, the Constitution of the new Republic wns 
invested with such a sanctity, that it defied the majority of the Assembly 
to change it. The Lafayettes, the Hugos, the Lamartincs, Ihe Africfta 
Generals, Lamorici&ro, Chongnmier, Cavaignac, Bedeau, aod Le Ph>, 
struggled against this change, with an eloquence radiant with French fer^ 
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Tor, and inspired with the genius of great deeds. Their President had 
Birom to be '^ faithful to the Democratic Republic, one and indivieiblet and 
lo fulfil the duties imposed by the Constitution." At length a vole was 
taken. There were 446 for Ihe amendment; only 278 against it; a 
majority of 1G8 ; but not enough; not the required Uiree-fourtliB ! The 
cral)}' President, finding he could not chauge the C'onstitation in tlie con- 
stitutioanl manner, began to ply the popular irfii for hb purposes. The 
Conecils Gdn£raux demanded, and two million people petitioned for the 
dumge. But the Republicans, moderate and red, stood' their ground. 
Even Proudlion, blood-red Communist, from hid prinou of St. P^lsgie, 
wrote to Girardiu that universal suftrage would not be price enough for 
such a breach of the Constitution. The great question was referred to a 
comniittee, of which De Tocqueville was chairman. Ho, (oo, withstood 
tlie pressure of power. The will of the minorily, for whoso protection 
eotistitniioas are made, became, throngh the constituted mode of amcnd- 
roont, the will of the majority ; nay, of the State. Just as nine States in 
this Union hold our Constitution t'n sCalv quo, against the will of the re- 
mainder. These loyal Frenchmen appealed to the nation, against the ad- 
herenta of the Boarbon, Orleans, and Bonaparte. " No," they said, " wc 
will not give np the repose of France, at the price of quieting apprehen- 
sion of future revolt," They thus confioed the enemies of the Republic to 
tha circle of the Constitution, from which they could not break without 
crime. They declared that the prolongation of the term of Napoleon waa 
ft crime, impiooa and parricidal. When it was said that Napoleon would 
override the Constitution with force in 1852, if not before, they answered ; 
" SiKh a crisis will be revolution, arising from a violation of the funda- 
neatal compact. In that case we declare that, enveloped in the fiag of 
Ftance, we will do tJie duty which the salvation of the E£epublic imposes I " 
On the other hand, it was urged, as it is here urged, that if the ConsLitu- 
tioD waa not broken, there would be dangers more fatal. By a fore* 
knowledge of disaster, it was urged that the end of Napoleon's term must 
be A convulsion, which the Assembly, acting on an apprehension, ought 
to bind in advance. To save him from perjury, a majority of the Aasem- 
hly were willing lo commit it themselves. So now, according lo my 
llMOry, South Carolina would break the Constitution and her oath of feal- 
tf, in apprehension of an aggression which the President elect, even if he 
would, has no power to commit. 

The summer of 1851 passed in France. Again and again had the 
Dunority of the Assembly rescued the Consiitulion from civil di^lhrone- 
ment. They triumpheil in the forum of reason. But stay ! In a night — 
in the midst of the debates of the Assembly — on that fatal December 
night, the usurper seized the reins of power, and like a tliief, by a noetor- 
ttal Eurprisc, be silenced every voice but his own, muzzled the press, struck 
down the Assembly, transported its leaders Mithout judgment, made his 
Senate of mock Dukes, ami surrounded himself with the bastards of his 
XWK. He illustrated the glory of a reign based on oullilication, force, 
peijury, and fraud ! And is this the banquet lo which the American 
people is invited, by those among us who halo Red Republicans even 
worse than Black ? Let the American freeman from this example rcmem- 
b«f this lesson : If political compacts like our Constitutiou be broken, 
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the limits of authority are effaced. Right auc»niinbB lo force. It signifies 
Utile whellicr sncli ttcls are dooe by Executive usurpation, mililaiy com- 
pression. Congressional action, or Slate secession ; the Government ia 
gone I States which will not keep inviolate the fiied principles of consti- 
tutional right, repudiate their own strength, assassinate their own life, 
tarnish IJioir own glory, and will receive and deaerre the ill-fltorred fate of 
France I In whatever form these infraclious may come, history haa bat 
one answer for their effect. When law is defied snccessfully, division will 
come* armed with tenfold terror. Force will be arrayed against force. 
TTie bmle rules and reason dies. If not resisted, there is but one alteraa" 
live : yokes of wood instead of cords of silk, and yokes of iron instead of 
yokes of wood. The red spectre of revolntion, or the gentler movemAiitS 
of aeqaiescent infroetion of the organic law. There is but one gtep from 
the Capitol to the Tarpeian rock. After cenlorics of brave etruggje, thus 
France lost the Republic. What shall we say of America, with her seven- 
ty years crowded with the trophies of lier success and greatness? B«ftd 
the prophetic warning of Jadge Story (vol. ii.,p. 138, of his Life and I^p, 
ters) in hia introduction tu his Commenlariea on the Constitution : 

"The InfluGDce of the ilisturbin^ caosfs nhich, more than once in the Conve_. 
on the point of brcEikiiig up Ihe UDioo, bave since immcaauraU; increased in ei_^ 
lion uid vigOT. The veij hieqiutiliei of a GoTonnieDl, confesscdlj founded oa i 
pronuK, were Ihca felt TiitJi a etroug senaibllilj ; and every new source of disool 
whether accidenUl or [Kinnuienl, has since added iDcreucd activitj tn the palntiil m 
at these incqaulitiee. The Nortii catinot but percdve that it haa jidded to the South a 
miperiaril; of represeotaUfca, aln»il; anioniiling to Cwentj-fiTo. beyond ile due proporliani 
and Ihe South images that, with ilII thia preponderance ia representation, Ihe otliei £>><■ 
of the Union enjoy a more perfbct protcclloo of tbclr latcrests than her own. The west 
fbels her growing power and weight in the Union, and the Atlantic States l>c^n to lata 
that the sceptre must one day depart from them. If, under these circuTrMtanci;^, the UokM 
should once be broken up, it is impossible that a new Conatltutian sliould ever be fboned 
embraciug the nboto terrilor;. We shall be divided into scTeral nalJoas or confedendes, 
rivals in power nnd intereat, too prand to brook li^ury, uid too close to make i«taliat!an 
distant or ineSectnoL Our very aaimodties wiJt, like those of all other kindred naOoas^ 
liecome more deadly, liecause our linea|;e, laws, aad language arc the aime. Let the Us- 
C017 of ^in Gredon and Italian republics warn us of eur dangers. The national C 
tution is our last and our onlj seeurity. Coiled we stond, diridod we fall" 

Ah I it ia easier to commit than to justify such a parricide 1 
justify it OD an apprehoosion, is neither courageous nor aafis. 1 
South Carolina beware I Charles Cotcsworth Pincknej, ou thai 
January, 1788, in the South Carolina Convention, on die ado "' 
the Federal Constitution, said : "We are so weak that, by 
we could not form a union strong enough for the purpose of eS*eQl 
protecting each other. Without union with the other Slates, SouthT _^ 
olina must soon fall. Is there any one among us so much of a Qutsota 
as to suppose that this State could long maintain her independence if riia 
stood nlunc, or was only connected with the other southern States?" (ffj. 
iiotCi Slate Convention Dtbates, vol. iv., p. 275.) Tiic same slatesman, On 
page 290, in paying a compliment to the Declaration of lnde|iendenc!e, 
says; "The separate independence and individual sovereignty of the, 
several States were never thought of by tlie enlightened band of pa^ ' " "" 
who framed this declaration. The several States are not even mei * 
by name in any part of it, as if it was intended to impress the i 
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AmoricB, that our freeiJom and independence wose from our Union, and 
Iliat, without it, we could neither be tree uor independent. Let ua thcD 
cQDSidpr oil attempts to weaken this Union, b^ maintaining Ihut each 
Stale is separately and individually independent, as a speeies of political 
heresy which can never benefit ua, but may bring on ua the moat serious 
distresses." God is just and history inexorable. In leaving the ensign of 
the stars and stripes, South Carolina will find no repose beneath her little 
pftlm. It is from Augustus to Augustulus. Her only renown and strength 
are in the clustered States — the Bundcstaat, as the Germans term it — not 
in selfish, imfratemal, and hostile loneliness. When she rends the bonds 
of the Constitution, sliu opens her peace to the ' chances of that dark fu- 
ture, so vividly anticipated by Ibe gentleman Q-om Arkansas. 

I do not now say that I would vole means and money lo repress her 
revolution. But aui I not bound by my oalh to xupjiort the Constitution of 
the United and not of the tlis-United Slates? If I do not do my part to 
CATTy on this Government, and to enforce its laws, have I any businesa 
here? Neither can I \viibhold my respect from magisirntes because 
they arc not my choice. Private opinions must give place to public au- 
thority. The election of Abraham Lincoln, under the forma of tho Con- 
Mitulion, however deplorable, cannot bo questiooed with argument or 
arms. Judge DoutiLAS exhausted the argument in his reply to the Nor- 
folk ()uest{onB ; and I havu no such poor opiniou of any portion of oar 
people as to believe (hat they will question it with arms. South Carolina 
hurself parlicipaled in this election, giving her voice for her favorite. 
When, therefore, she would ignore this election, and break the eatabUshed 
r fbr this and other unjnstiliablo causes, she runs a fearful risk. Her 
iny becomes a raffle. Tlie insurrection of her slaves will then only 
a question of opportunity. The slave trade wiL not help, only 
a and aggravate her ills. Perhaps, in the eye of Providence, it waa 
r wisest act, when she yielded her assent lo that Federal covenant- 
id is a restraint against herself and lier slaves and for herself 
i her safety. That iiaaent and that covenant were the highest expres- 
n of tlie popular will ; for they were the voice of the majority, which 
" a called iho vital principle of Republics, and from which there is 
o appeal but to force— rthe vital principle and immediate parent of des- 

Before risking such chances, cannot the South await the reluming 

_^^juslice of the North? Unless disunion be determined upon in spite of 

•^^^ssverj eSbrt at harmony, I do not see why, afler having so long acqui- 

^^^^=sc«d in the breacli of Ibe fourth article of the Constitution, any Slate 

«i^^K-~lLculd go out upon that ground, even though, as Mr. Webster held, ita 

'^fcs^ reach be treason. And as for the North, so long as the Federal taws 

^^^cT-^oaaiQ unbroken, and no serious detriment to the public property and 

"J~* fnce is threatened, cannot she, too, tolerate these heated appeals, rebel- 

3L:^*ii9 ordinances, and too earcless handling of gunpowder at Point Morris, 

^f^ illi equanimity, for the chance only of Iho reUabilitation of the seceding 

^Stales? At least, until ihe North repeal their nuUificalion laws, would 

■"KM such equanimity be magnanimity? Let the South desist from further 

•tlempl* to obstruct the collection of the Federal revenues and despoil the 

property of the Government ; let ther« be no attempt to exclude the people 
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Nortli and West from this Federal District and Ctipitol, and no attempt 
to shat us who are iolnad from tbe Gulf or eea ; and tliea wliat occasiou 
is there likoly to arise in wbicb the North iviU dare take up nmia to 
shoot or bayonet southeru citizeoa into the Union, which they only lont'c, 
we may hope, constructively? 

If, as Mr. Douglas arfiued, war ia disunion, cannot wo, who love it 80 
well, atford lo be patient for the Union? But what n dan^r is hcrtl 
Once lei the fealty lo this Government bo broken, and who can regtrain llus 
excesses incident tliereto ? If Euch excesses be conunitted, 11101*0 ivould bo 
aroused a niarlial spirit ^nhieh, in rushing to the defence of Major An- 
derson niict hb men in Fort Snmtor, or to avenge their death, woulJ do 
and dare all in the name of our Great Republic, Touch not a hair of liis 
head ! He is sacred to-day. He embodies the patriotism of inilUons. 
Accident has made him the defender of that flag which has floated IVooi 
Banker Hill to Mcjiico. His dealli would open a gulf into wliicli the people 
would pour, in vengeance even if in vain, their treasures and their eiUtt- 

Or if a confederation South propose to control the months of tho Mlft- 
siasippi and its bunks, do you believe it could be done without a protest of 
annB? Do you know the history of that ae^iuisition, and its ritikl neces- 
sity to (he Northwest? I hope you have listened to tlie able recital of 
my friend from Illinois [Mr, McCi-ernahd] toucliing these poiuts. It 
woqUI seem, from the news we have to-day, that a syaleni of espionage 
and deleotioD by force bus already been begun in Mississippi, upon steam- 
ers from the North. That mighty river, of two thousand miles cxtenl, 
one of whose tributaries doubles the parent stream in ita length, with its 
$60,000,000 worth of steamers, doing the business of twelve Stales, with 
an area of one million two hundred thousand square miles drained by its 
waters — Irom llie snows and timbers of the North, to the sun and blooms 
of the South — will ever remnin in the Union ! It was the necessity tor 
its use and outlet which, in part, called for the Constitution seveuiy-five 
years ago. As the veteran General Cass told me, the sparse popnlatioo 
in my own Slate, uf which he. was one, were even then ready lo rise ia 
arms, in consequence of a provisional treaty with Spain, which did uot 
adequately provide for the coveted riparian privileges. And now, lifter » 
nsafruct of three quarters of a century, not only the commerce, the honor, 
and the rights of the West, but the protesting voices of nature, colling 
frvm valley and hill, in simimer rains, in gold-washing streams and smiiti^ 
caltivalioQ ; nay, progress itself, which is the life of the West- — whi<^ 
has made it deserve the poet's phrase, applied to ancient Latium, polau 
armia aCque ubere gtebce — progress, which is the stride of a god OLToaa 
the continent — all these agencies wonld conspire lo redden llie Mississip|4 
to float our unequalled produce hetween its banks to the sea ! It is iQ- 
dustry which would thus decree ; and it would execute ilti own edict. 
With ns, not gold, nor cotton, but isdcstry ib king ! However homely 
its attire, it wears the purple, and on its brow the coronal of benrdea 
grain, impearled with the priceless sweat of independence. It will stretch 
ita sceptre from the rtveb unto the ends of the earth ! Neither imposts, 
nor tariffs, nor obstructions, nor foreign control, nor hazard of foi'eiga 
war, shall heilge in its empire. These rights of transit and outlet ore oura 
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by use, hj parchase, hj possession ; and ours they will remaio. Leaving 
these cleiueala of striie utiBtirred, the secessioa movenient may vaoiNll 
into n foolish droam — a speclre of the night, whii^h will dopart when the 
dawn shall again environ us in the cyt- le of its felicilics ! 

But, as to these vague apprehensions of aggressions from the Presi- 
dent elect. Would it not he hest to await his entrance into power? 
What overt act has he yet done, or his party, in a Federai way? If you 
resist now, it should he against the States whoso logialatiou is hostile ; not 
against the General Government, which has doao you no wrong, Whi-n 
that overt act is done which you fear, yon will find the northern Democ- 
racy ready to join you in the defence of your rights and the vindication 
of your equality of privilege. Will soulheni fltatosmen look a few facts 
in the fiicc, not with that dumb gaze which deadens the will and paralyzes 
the intellect, but with that lai^e roundabout common sense which diatlii- 
gaiahcd her early etalesmen ?. Is not Mr. Lincoln powerless for harm ? 
Elected by about two million out of five railtiou votes, he is in a minority 
of a million. That minority diminishes with every hour of nortbem 
misery, want, and bankruptcy. In that miltion there are antagonizing 
elements, without power morally or politically. More than half of that 
million will show a feeling of fraternity, which no partisanship can over- 
vhelm. They will unite with that gallant band of Democrats and Ameri- 
cana in the Nonh, who have ever warned and worked against the im- 
pmiding catastrophe. They will stand in the next Senate and Honse as a 
bnlwark against the further advances of sectionalism. In my own StatO 
there are two hundred thousand patriots already as a nucleus for this 
great party of Union and justice. These men, sir, will welcome any honor- ' 
able settlement. For myself, I have a preference. I would prefer Ju^e 
Doooti^'s propositions even to the border State projet. But I will vote 
&r either, for they answer every reasonable demand with respect to the 
fugitive iilave law, slavery in this District, and on other points. In refer- 
anoe lo the Territories, the border projet provides : 

"Hial the line of Ihirtj-Bii degrees Ibirt; miiiatea shall be ran through all the exiatirig 
iMriiOTj of ^ trailed States ; tint in til north of Chat Une BlaTcrj abiil be prohibited, 
nd that, Bouth at that lin«, neither Congress nor the TGnicorid LogialaCuie bL«U hereaftcz 
jpaM aaj low obo^hing, prohibiting, or in bh; mannei interfeting with ATriuan Blaverr, 
and dwt, wbca an; Terrilor; conlaiaiiig a suiSdenl population for oiie membn' uT Congress 
1b anj ficn of sLit; thousand square miles, shall applj for admisaion as a State, it sbaJl be 
liaia^ii, nith or withaat sUrery, as ils Constitution idaj determine." 

But, if this will not answer, let the proposition of Mr. Douglas or 
Mr. Rice be adopted. Nay, further, if it be the only alternative to pre- 
serve this Union, I would vole for the proposition of Mr. Cbittesdbn. 
Uncli as I dislike, in this age of progress, an irrevocable law, sltU I 
would write it in the Constitution, if thus only you can preserve that in- 
Krunwnt. It provides for an irrevocable division of tlie territory. The 
Keaident says of it : 

" Tho proposition to compromiae, bj letting the North have eidusiie control' of the 
torilor; above a certain line, and giring southern institutions proleciioo below that line, 
oa|^( to nveife uniretsiil approbation. In itself, indeed, it maj' not be entirely aatisfao- 
Ukj ; but nhcD the iltenialiTc ia becnecii a reasooahlo conoasioD on liolh siden, and the 
dcMniclion of the Union, it is ua imputation on the pntriolisni of CougTsss to asMfl that 
m members will heaitale for a mameDL" 
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Shall Ihis appeal for compromiBe be ineffectnal? It may he a Ba«ri- 
fice of nortliern sentiment. But, sir, the conservatifa men will sacrifice 
mnch for the Union. Sacrilii^e and compromise are conveniljle icnns. 
They are worda of honorable import. Tliu one gave us Calvary, the 
other tlie Constitution. Notliing worth baring was ever gained without 
them. Even the father compromised with the prodigal son, despite the 
meanness of the elder brother. He saw him afar off, ran to lilm, atid 
with the evidences of affection, restored him to his heirship and honor. 
Sacrilice for our political salvation 1 Heaven will smile upon it. The 
dove of peaeawiU rest upon it. If the Republicans will only bestow on 
as a few of their conservative votes in this House, we will do our part lo 
make compromise honorable. If you dislike the word compromise, and 
are content with the offices and power it will insure you, very well. Tod 
may bear away the booty, we will carry the banner 1 We will not quar- 
rel, nor need wo taunt each other. Yon may eujoy the boaora and pttt> 
ronage of administration ; to us will belong the laurelled crown of the 
Eevolution, and the civic wreath of the preat Convention ! 

Our Eonthcra friends do not know the Kepublicans as we do. Thej 
will be content with the tricks, and I trust allow us the honors. They 
will be as harmless in office as most men are. When Gen. Wii.soM Ulka 
of grinding the slave power to powder, he never intends to nBl^ th« pow- 
der, only to enjoy the power. [Laughter.] When the gentlemao from 
Illinois [Mr. LorEJOYJ would speak to the God of battles, he is only 
praying to an unknown God. [Renewed laughter.] When Senator Wadb, 
at Belfast, Maine, four years ago, proclaimed tliat there was no Uaioil, 
that the pretended Union was meretricious ; and when he proposed to 
drive *' slavery back to her own dark dominions, and there to let her rot, 
and damn all who foster her," he was only illustrating that Chriatiaa 
sweetness of temper and fragrance of sentiment which is now offered xtp 
as incense on the only nllur he knowa — that of a meretricious Union, 
whose shew-bread he would eat and whose precious emblems he would 
plunder ! The John Brown and Helper cliaracterislica are conrenieitt , 
garments among them, to be put on to proselyte the chuiches and t haj 
women, and to be put off lo please wide-awakea and old Whiga. 
do this for office. They do not Uiink of its effect upon the South, 
a trick to be ignored when in office. These deHant men at home y ' 
come sucking doves in power. It is not instinct to fight over pr( 
If the South could understand them, and not take them at their v 

It is said that the reason why the South opposes the rule of Repf 
canism is, that their tenets are misrepresented at the South. I v _ 

now show you what the Uepublicans profess at home. I hope they 
will fully disavow, under the composing sweets of fat jobs Bud oflicea, 
their bad acts and worse avowals when out of office. And is there n ot 
reason for hope ? Patience ! already they are willing to forego tlieir C 
gressional provisos against slavery. They have already proposed lo j| 
intervention by Congress. They are willing to accept New Mexico * 
slave Stale. Courage, gentlemen 1 I do not taunt, I apjJaud, this tfj 
of conciliation. The Republican parly would enjoy its power. In 
it is not peculiar, perhaps. It is a way mea and parties bavo. It jj 



remember thnl to retain power — in the matter of personnl liberty bills, 
non-delivery of criminaia, judicial decisions, and other aggrcssionB on tho 
CoQstilulion — these wrongs cannot atand. It ia as revolutionary to try to 
keep Buch Uiings as they are, as it is to upset the Government because of 
them. There is nothing so convulsive or unnatural as the strain to keep 
wrong in the ascendant. Mr. Lincoln in the While House may not b« 
the ruil-spUiler out of it. Abraham, in failh, may offer up hia " irrepres- 
sible " offspring. [Laughter.] He will be conservative, with a total ob- 
livioa of the radical. The one will "conflict" with the other ; and the 
former will become all one thing, without the other. He may disappoint 
the Soutii ua much as the abolition wing of his party. In their abolition 
platforms, it would seem as if the Republicans would hold this Union 
tagethcr by the ninning noose of John Brown gibbets ; but when they ap- 
proach the august presence of power, and undertake to rule ihirty-one 
millions of people, as already demonstraled here, they hold up Ibo fasces of 
the Republic and wonder why we ever misunderstood or misrepresented 
their innocency ! 

Their success is the resnlt of passionate appeals. Passion soon sub- 
sides. This ia the old and avowed means of the anti-slavery parly. It 
began in England, as you will see by the London "Times" of November 3, 
18S2, when hired orators went over Britain, under pay of an nnti-slavery 
propngandism. It waa then said that George Thompson, who was sent 
to this country as its apostle, was " the vexy lecturer wo want, because 
his letnures are addressed to the passions. We are so satisfied of the 
.goodness of our cause, that we do not want to consult the reason or judg- 
ment of the people. If they vole for ua, we do not care whether their 
TOtes come through their passions or not." This brute appeal to the pas- 
^iona succeeded in England, as her ruined West Indies testify ; for phi- 
lanthropy there is great in proportion to its distance from its object. But 
.Aere the sense of a brotherly people will reprehend such appeals. They see 
^he African here in hia relation of servitude. They know what lie bo- 
^aoiuea in the North when free. They know that it is impossible to man 
^^Kunit him speedily, without injury irreparable to while and black. They 
' wiill not aacrificR this Government of twenty-seven and a half million 
"^^hitea to do no good lo three and a half million blaeks. Even many of 
■ho oppose slavery, find in it the relation whieh the eagle and the 
tmb sustained in the air. It might have been wrong for the eagle to 
via seized the lamb. The eagle, while holding it, miay return to a cou- 
of the wrong he is doing ; but it does not follow that he should 
I it drop from his (alons to the earth. It seems impossible ibr any one 
vift the philosophy of Republican principles, and not revolt in sober 
_MOn from its inevitable and suicidal results. There ia hope that it will 
"b» u timid in power as it ia destructive in principle. Heaven will smile 
Wi md) timidity. Nay, it will cease to be such, if prompted by an honest 
iteae to establish justice by the retraction of wrong. It will become 
i&oral courage. 

Wben Mr. Giddings wriies to Mr. Ewing, that none but cowards, 
none but nnvirile minions of the slave power, like himself, are afraid of 
diisolution, he begins to show the impotence of rage at a fracture already 
began in the party which he originated. The Republican party, it is ta 
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lie iiO[>od, under tlio la&d of Bates, Raymond, Corwia, Ewing, Wt^eiJ, aj, 
and Seward and Lincoln nlso, will drown die Giddings crew, even if 1U17 
bnve to acuiUu ilieir own party ship, and go down with il. Time, patience, 
Udelitj to your old uiid tried friends, gentlemen of the South, and all will 
be well I Let ub exliausl every cfibri at an accommodation. There is 
wisdom in the letter of George Wusliington, of Jnly 37, 1798, a^ceptiog^ 
Ibe coiniiiand in chief, in the threatened war againat the French Direclory. 
Said be : 



When yoii hnve draiaed the cup of reconciliation dry and hnva not 
justice, you will find a majority, of Dorthern men ready to fight your battle 
on our ground. Never, never ivill the Democrats of Ohio, so long m 
tbeir BeimhlicRn goTemora, lcgi.'!)atures, and judges do not retrace Uictr 
steps and do justice to the CooHtitution which they have annulled ; norer 
will these Democrats, the best, I will not say the only figbling eleinc^nt of 
Ohio, thrust Republican wrongs down the throats of the South at the 
point of the hayouet 1 Am I answered that no such wrongs exist? If 
tliere be an Ohio Republican ou Ibis Qoor who so answers, I throw down 
the glove and will Htl (be veil &om tlie spotted leprosy of our Republican 
rule. I will not sit here in silent acquieacence of tlie disgraceful condnct 
of my own .State. I have no State pride in the action of our Icgislnlini, 
judicial, and executive officers. Let (he supporters of Brinkertioll', SutUff, 
Deuison, and (heir companions, take up the glove ! If tbcy would coll 
South Carolina lo account, let them first remove ibo beam from tbeir own 
eye. They never can, while spotted with moral treason and guilly of de> 
liberate nullifiealion, make Ohio Democrats the tools of their vcngeauw — 
never, never ! When they denounce the mad precipitancy of the South, 
let tbem remove its canse ! I know and ponder what I say. Yon will 
have justice if you will have patience and permit reconciliation. 

Whatever tlio legal powers of the Federal Govermenl may he, Oiey 
derive all their efficiency from the popular will. The Constitution givts 
tbe Government force to execute the law ; but it is a force, after kO, 
which reeidos in the people, and which tbey will withhobl in an unjnat 
cause. We have no Army lo execute the edict of Republican iTgnsticA. 
Our bayonets think. We have in the West, beneath a eheallien rr>t^b> 
ness, a keen sabre ready to flash in defence of the Union to wliich our 
people owe so much, and which is the best beloved of their heart. And 
it' no time bo left for conciliation ; if you of the South desert your friends 
and the Union to tbeir fate ; if you leave to be decided but tlio one grcsi 
overmuslering problem, Union or disunion ; if in the presence of litis hanl 
solitary question, tbcy arc letl to decide it, and peril come from their d»> 
cision, which conservative men cannot avert, there will ring out from the 
yenrliiog patriotic heart of the mighty West, it may bo in agony anil do 
spair : Ibe Union, now and forever, one and indivisible — it must and shnll 
bo preserved ! 

I warn ibe Republican party that they will need the aid of tlie pnlriotio 
men of the North lo sustain tiieir Executive. Tbi? revolution is ruscrr- 
ing its more eScclual overt acts for Republican rule. What then? It 
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Eflrill have become atrong by cooperation. No Republican Admiaistrntioa 
fijeui enforce Ibe law, unless the Republican Stale aiiUioritJes first plu.ce 
tkemsi^lvcs right before the people, ond reconstruct the moral Louea of their 
Govornmculs. By the 4th of March, South Carolina will have the Gulf 
8tate9 uoilfid. It will appeal to that economic law which is Btronger 
than eenlimenl. By its appeal to the intereata of the cotton States it will 
succeed in securing uoBperation. Bcfora we enter upon a career offeree, 
let us exhaust every effort at peace. Let us seek to excite love in otlicrg 
by the signs of love in ourselves. Let there be no needless provocation 
and strife. Let every reasonable attempt at compromise be considered- 
Otherwise we have a terrible alternative. War, ia this age and in tin's . 
pouniry, sir, should be tlic ultima ratio. Indeed, it may well be qnes- 
lloned whether there is any reason in it or for iL What a war ! Kndieea 
in its hale, without truce and without mercy. If it ended ever, it would 
only bo after a fearful struggle ; and then with a heritage of hate which 
would forever forbid harmony. Henry Clay forewarned us of such a war. 
Ilia picture of its coosoquencos I recall in lus own langnage : 




at attempt to descritw ei^eacs which ni 

tbcmeclvca would shrink buck in diea 

ficdds, conBagraied ti&m 



happily lie coDceolod Iroiii our view. 
' and horror at' the coatemplution of 
inU, and the OTcrtbrow of the talrcst 
te the hopes of civilized man. Nor 
iH Buucccd io thac object of Dmting 
LOritj that 



OT human govomnieot that crer rose to anima 
* the AboliUonisM flatter themeelvea that, if thcj 
" of the free States, they wilt enter the contest wiUi 

viclary. Ail tiislory aad eiperienue proves tbc hazard aod ancertointj of 
re are odraouiEhed by Hoi; Writ that the race in not to the ewift, cor the bUr 

Bui it they were to conqnor, whom would Ihej eonquerl A foreign foe — one who 
had lDflilt«d our Bag, iniaded our shores, and laid our couQlFy waste ? So, sir ; uo. It 
•man he a coequeat without laurels, without glory — a ncli) a suicidal eonqucst — a con- 
quMt of brothers over brothers, achieved by one over another portion of the descendants 
of RMninon ancestors, who, nobly pledging their livea. tbeir rortone, and tlidr aacred 
honor, liai Ibught and bled, side by side, in man; a hard battle on laod and ocean, 
HvcrnI our country from the British crown, and established our national iudepeodence." 

Such a war is the almost unavoidable result of a diasolution of this 
Coufcderacy. Mr. Madison (No. 61," Federalist") ui^edasa reason ibr the 
Daion, that it destroyed every pretext for a military establishment ; " but 
its diasolution," said he, "will be the dale of b new order of things. Fear 
and ambition would make America copy Europe, and present liberty 
OTOtywhere crushed between standing armies and perpetual taxes." He 
•ugured for a disunited America a worse condition than that of Europe. 
Would it not be so? Small Slates and great States ; new Stales and old 
States : slave States and free States ; Atlantic States and Facilic States ; 
eatd and silver States ; iron and copper Stales ; grain States and lumber 
States; river Stales and lake States; all having varied interests and 
advantages, woidd seek superiority in armed strength. Pride, aaimosity, 
ud glory would inspire every movement- God shield our country from 
A a fulfilment of the prophecy of the revered fotmders of the Union, 
r Btruggle would be no short, sharp struggle. Law, and even Religion 
wetf, would become false to their divine piuTtose. Tlieir voice would 
il longer be the voice of God, but of hia enemy. Poverly, ignorance, 
" eesion, and its handmaid, cowardice, breaking out inlo mercileas 
; slaves false ; freemen slaves, and society itself poisoned at the 
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cranio and diBhonorod at tlie grave — ha life, now 90 Tull of blessiilgB, 
would be gone with the life of a fi-aternal and ooitcd Stale-hood. IVfiat 
eacriiicc is too great to prevent 8nch a cnlamity ? la suL-h a picture orer- 
drawn? Already ila outlines appear. What meaaa ihe inaugural of 
Governor Pickena, when he says, " From the position we may occupy 
toward llie northern States, as well us from our own iuternttl BlmctuK 
of society, tlie government may, /rom neeesiify, becomf itrongly military in 
ita organization"? Wlint means the minute-men of Governor Wise? 
What the soulhem boaat that they have a rifle or shot-gun to each family? 
What means the Rtlsburg mob? What this alacrity to save Forts Uonl- 
trio and Pinekney ? What means Ihe boaat of the eouUiera meo of being 
the best-armed people in the world, not counting the two hundred thou- 
sand stand of United States anna stored in southern arsenals? Alreacjy 
Georgia has her arsenals, with eighty thousand rauafcets I What i 
these laviah gmnis of money by sonthem Legislalurea to buy v 
What mean these rumors of arms and force on tlie Mississippi? 
few facts have already verified tlio prophecy of Madison. 

Mr. Speaker, he alone is just to his country ; he alone has ft a 
UDwarped by section, and a memory unparalyzed by fear, who ^ 
Bigainst precipitancy. He who could hurry this nation to the raah yi 
of battle, is not fit to hold the seat of legislation. What can justify^ 
breaking up of our iastitutiona into belligerent fractions? Bcllor ffi 
marble Capitol were levelled to the dust ; belter were this Congress struck 
dead in its deliberations ; better an immolation of every ambition and 
pasaion which have here met to shake the foundations of society, than Ihtt 
hazard of these consequences ! ^^^ 

As yet, I do not believe that the defensive conduct of the Eseci 
Tolves these consequences. Nay, I hope that firmness iu resisting a 
sion, with the kindness which he has endeavored to show, may ilo a 
avert thom. Certqinly weakness and Indecision now will not av»n to 
check the rising tide of public sentiment, and preserve the public peace. 
I agree with much that my friends from Illinois [Mr. McCi.ebjjaxd], 
New York [Mr. Sickles], and Ohio [Mr. Vallandigham] have said 
as to the interests, dignity, and rights of their own seetions. I will not uow 
go inio any calculation or contemplation about Ihe resnlis of a disaeveranoe 
of this Union. Long may it bo averted — that picture of Ohio, aa the 
narrow isthmus between a broken East and a divided West, with a hostile 
Bouthem border ! Long may it be averfcd — that sad picture of New 
Tork, a great free emporium, trading to all the world, and closed against 
the interchange of her own inland! We have gloom enough without it """" 
new schemes of division. I invoke the better spirit of Washingtoc 
never spoke so truly prophetic as a statesman as when he said ; 
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" Id contcta plating the cauBca irliioh may disturb onr Union, it 

serioue concern, ihat any ground sbould liaie been furnished for cluiraclerixing n 
gcograpbieii] iliscrinutiatioDS, nortbeni and Eoulhem, AQuitic and Wealem, nbe 
irig^g men mar endeavor to incite 1 belief that Cbcre is a red difference of local iatenaU 
tad viem. You cannot shidd j'oursetres loo muob aguast the jealouaiea and heoit-bi 
ing» wbieh spring from theao miarepreaentalions. The; tend to render alien to cacli O 
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e bound together bj fraternal aflbcCion." 



Ill these days of anticipated trouble, when flnanciol disaster ttracld 
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p of political infidelity ; when the violation of compact is followed close 
y the inlempcrnte zealotry of revolntion ; when even the property of oar 
uuon is seised, and our Bug ia torn down under its impulses ; when, as 
jt premonitory of some great eacriiice, the veil of our political tempk 
m rent, and the earth about ua quakes, and the very graTca give Qp 
r dead, wlio come forth to warn, beseech, advise, and moderate, in 
B hour of our country's deepest gloom and peril — let us heed, wilh an 
«mbmcing and all-compromising patriotism, the warning of Washiog- 
1, whose voice, tliough he be dead, yet epeakcth from yonder tomb at 
t Vernon, and whose august presence I would summon here aa the 
ESERVEs of that country whoso greatest pride it is, to hail him as its 
Father! 

In his sacred name, and on behalf of a people who have ever heeded 
his warning, and never wavered in the just defence of the South or of 
the North, I appeal to southern men who contemplate a step so fraught 
with hazard and strife, to pause. Cloudf are about us I Thoni ia light- 
ning in Ihcir frown ! Cannot we direct it harmleesly to the earth? The 
.^loniing and evening prayer of the people I epeak for in such weakness, 
- •■•-»- ™ strength to tbat Supreme Rider who, in noticing the fall of a Bpai^ 
t disregard the fall of a nation, that our States may continne 
B they have been — one ; one in llie unreserve of a mingled tut- 
ing ; one as the thought of God is One I 
^Here Mr. Cos's hour expired; but, by uaauimous consent of Ihe 
P^a, he was allowed to go on and conclude his remarks.] 
These emblema above us, in their canopy of beauty, each displaying 
Qie symbol of Slate interest, State pritlc, and Stale sovereignly, lot not 
one of tbem be dimmed by the rude breath of passion, or effaced by the 
radcr stroke of enmity. They all shine, like stars, differing ia glory, in 
their many-hucd splendors, by the light of Ihe same orb, even as our 
Stal«e receive ibeir lustre from the Uuion, which irradiates and glorifies 
each and all. 

Our a^irations and hopes centre in tho proud title of American citi- 
Whether we ball Irom the land of granite or the everglade of flow- 
; from the teeming bosom of the West, the sea-washed shore of the 
t, or the gold-bearing sierras of the Pacific slope — all are imbound by 
e rigol of American patriotism. Abroad, at home, in palace or 
y Cftbln, in eliip or on land, we rejoice in that proud distinction of 
Mrican citizen. We look upon our nationality as the actual of Uiat 
1 deecrilicd by Edmund Burke in a slr^n of finished eloquence and 
t philosophy — as something better than a partnership in trade, 
dIm taken up for a temporary interest and dissolved at the fancy of the 
We look upon it with other reverence, because it is not a part- 
in things subservient only to a gross animal ejiatcnce of a perish- 
s nature. It is a partnership in all science ; a partnership in all art ; 
titenhip in every virtue and in aU pertection. As tlie ends of sDcb 
lership cannot be obtained in many generations, it becomes a pari^ 
nhip oot only between those who are living, but between those who ore 
' ig, those who are dead, and those who are to be horn. Each contract 
jC each State ia but a clause in the great primeval contract of etersal 
■, linking the lower with the higher natures, connecting the visible 
14 
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with the invisible world, according to a fixed compact, sanctioned bj the 
inviolable oath which holds all physical, all moral natures each in their 
appointed place. Thus regarding our nationalitt as more than a life, 
as the association of many lives in one, as an immortality rather than a 
life, the people of this country will cling to it with a tenacity of purpose 
and an energy of will as to the very cross of their temporal salvation, and 
revere it as the impersonation of their sovereign upon earth, whose throne 
is this goodly land, and whose mighty minstrelsy, ever playing before it, 
is the voice of an intelligent, happy, and free people I 
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EULOGY OF STEPHEN ARNOLD DOUGLAS. 



VtHvered in the Hoiue of Represcntativ 



n the dth of July, 1861. 



Mr. Speasek : Ohio is not separated from Keiiluek7, either in the 

a of Judge Douglas, which has been so eloqueatlj pronoanced by 

■ distiagaished etatesman [Mr. CsnTENDEy] who has just taken hia 

•t, or in the grief which has been espresaed for tio premature closing 

f his illustriouB career. That career closed with the opening of Ihis 

] Bummer. It abounded in friendships, services, and ambitions. 

t ended while he was enjoying the lumult of uniyeraal acclaim, and 

"len kD felt tlie need of its continuance. Labor paused ia its toil, 

ikers shut their offices and merchants their stores, lawyers and judges 

med their courts, ministera added new fervor to prayer, partisans 

' ■ 1 hushed regret, and soldiers draped the flag ia crape, to bear 

r part in the great grief of the nation. He died in the midst of the 

yp\e who had honored him for a generation ; in the city whose grovdh 

d b«eii foslorod by his vigilance ; in the State whose prairies were famil- 

^ to his eye from earliest manhood ; and in that great Northwest, whose 

inmercial, agricultural, physical, aod imperial greatness was the pride 

■ his heart and the type of his owa character. There was in him a quick 

rity of growth, a fertility of resource, and a sturdiness of energy, 

h idade his life the microcosm of that great section with which he was 

i^ eloscly identified. That mind which had few equals, and that will 

'ich had no conqueror, save in the grave, were at last wrung from hia 

B frame. It is hard to believe that he lies pulseless in his sepulchre at 

_e Grove. It is snd to feel that the summer wind which waves the 

la and flowers of his loved prairies has, in its low wail, an elogy to the 

Red statesman. Well might the waters of the lake, just before hia 

Uh, as if premonitory of some great sacrifice, swell in mysterious emo- 

. These poor panegyrics, from manascript and memory, fail to cxpreaa 

loss which those feel who knew him best. One would wish for the 

tquence of Bossuet, or the muse of Spenser or Tennyson, to tell in the 

" yof sorrow tlte infinite woe which would wreak itself upon expression. 

t weeks the public have mourned him as a loss so grievous as to be 

'n tlus trying tune of the Republic. The lapse of time only 
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n4<Is to Uie woiglit of tlie bereavement. The tears which fell a 
bedside and on Lis bior atill 

" Weep a loaa forerer new." 

With every passing day wo turn, but turn in vain, to catch bis Iia| 
tone, bia discriminating judgment, liis philosophic forasightf »ru 
courageous patriotism. Thoy only come to us in memory and in moom- 
rag. Hb lips are scaled ; his eye is dim ; bis brain is ebrouded ; b!s 
heart is Still ; and the nation stands with throbbing heart at liia grare, 
" His virtue is treasured in our hearts ; hie death is our despair." It is 
no mere ceremonial, therefore, that the national Legislature, in whose 
counsels he bos taken so prominent a pari, should pause, even in extraDr> 
dinary session, to bestow that homage which frieudship, intulloL't, aiul _ 
patriotism ever offer to the true man, the gifted soul, and the 
ened statesman. 

Judge Douglas struggled into greatnesB. He bad n 
except that which was open to all. The power and patronage i 
aided him, he created ; and the wealth which ho made and spent so fi 
come from no anccBtral band. Fart teacher and part cabinet makor, 1 
Isfl the East for the ruder collisions of bonier life. There he grew up 
under the adversities which strengthened him into a '_ ' ~ 

maturity. His own manhood soon made itself fell. He became tJ 
liticat necessity of his State. He filled many of its most important (j 
before bo became nationally known. The Democratic people of the I! 
were soon attracted to him. As early as 18i8 they began to I 
him as their candidate for Fresideot ; while, in 1852, the DemM 
Review hailed him as the coming man ; a man who had no gniu 
or other incident of biographical puffery ; as one whose genealogici 
had been sawed up ; as a graduate from the university of the Uth 
one with the materials, the mind, and the energy to shape, fnsbioi 
make enduring, a platform of his own. 

Ko notice of Stephen A. Douglas is complete which does not » 
upon the singular magnetism of his personal presence, tlie tal] 
touch of his kindly hand, the gentle amonitics of his domestic lifo, l 
ineradicable clasp of his IKendships. It may not be improper to r 
the fact that I was one among the many young men of the Weatjj 
were bomid to him by a tie of friendship aod a epell of e 
death has no power to break. These are the pearb beneath the rougti i 
of his political life. There are many here who will understand mei-W 
I recall the gentle tone and the cordial greeting with which be used lo9 
and win and hold the young partisans of his faith, and the worm prif 
ors of his success. Ever ready with his counsel, his means, and hu I 
gies, he led them as much by the persuasiveness of his heart as tliel 
of lus head. The same gentle demeanor which fondled his childr«a1 
taught them a beauty of manners beyond all praise, the same pure r 
and tenderness with which he treated his noble wife and compaiuoD, 
silvered the cords of attachment which bound his friends to him, and mada 4 
his home at Washington and bis sojourns elsewhere recollections as swect-^ 
as memory can embalm. 

WbQe others bear testimony to his moral heroism, intellecti;ul prowesaM 
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fixedness of principle, and unatained patriotism, it seems tljat his spirit, 

if il hovers over this soene of his ohacqaica, wonld receive with purcBt 

delight these iributca of friendly afleetioD. I recftl! in my own experience, 

pffUcb runs witli unbroken association of friendship with him from the 

year of my political life, many of his acts of unselfish devotion ; many 

u outspoken to the public, which tlie mere designing politician wonld 

>t ha^e altered ; many lenders of aid and counsel, which were the more 

Cfnl because unsought, and the more serTiceable because they camo 
him. It is one of the felicities of my life that I have been the recip- 
ient of liis kindness and coniidencc ; and that the people whom I represent 
rere cherished by him, as ho was by them, with the steadfastness of unal- 
Ij^ed devotion. 

Il was his pleasure very often to sojotim in the capital city of Ohio, 
', regardless of parly, the people paid liim tlic respect due to his 
Cter and services. Among the last of the nssociatious which lie hod 
Mth Ohio was his address, a few weeks before hia death, to the people at 
capital, on the invitation of the State Legislature. Ilis stirring tones 
U thrill on the air, protesting for the right and might of the Great West 
S through our rivers and highways to the sea against all hostile 
I, and for the maintenance of the Government, threatened by 
Lt revolution which yet surrounds us. His last utterance was the 
i dimax of a life devoted to the study of tliis Government, and of a 
iotiem which never swerved from its lov& for the Union. It was 
!i whole battalions of armed men. A word from him made calm 
I tempest, and resolved doubt into duty. His thought swayed the 
__j of public opinion as vasaala to his will. Aflerhia hot coniesta in 
B Sonatc, during the first seaaion of the last Congress ; after his Harper 
MT in development of his political theories ; after his heroic campaign in 
t Bonth, closing at Norfolk in his courageona reply to the ([uestions of 
C]ke disunionists ; after hia stru^lea of last winter, when he stmng his enr 
^rgicd to the almost in pleading for peace and conciliation ; after all had 
f«ilcd, and secession stalked with haughty head through the laud, and evea 
.jeoparded this metropolis of the nation, it was the consummate glory of 
lals life to have given his most emphatic utterance for Ihe maintenance of 
CAe Government, even though its administration was committed to his old 
^3«Iitical antagonist, and although he knew that such expressions imperil- 
2^»d llie lives of a hundred thousand of his friends. 

Scarcely with any of our public men can Dodqlas he compared. 

TCTio people like to compare him to Jackson, for his energy and honesty. 
^^Xe was like the great triumvirate — Clay, Webster, and Calhoun — hut 
** like in difference." Like them in his gift of political roresight, still he 
Vs_c^ A power over the masses possessed by neither. Like Clay, in his 
^^X^arm to moke and hold friends and to lead his party ; like Webster, in 
'K^C^.c massive substance of his thought, clothed in apt political words; liko 
^^^houn, in the tenacily of his purpose and the subtlety of bis dialectics ; 
i»*s yet surpassed them all in the homely sense, the sturdy strength, and 
*^*a<iomitahIe persistence with which he wielded the maaaea and electrified 
*-fa« Senale. 

In the onslaught of debate ho waa ever foremost ; his crest high and 
kkia falchion keen, Whelbcr his antagonists numbered tnro or ten, whether 
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the whole of tho Senate were against him, be could '■ take a raking fira 
at tlio whole gronp." Like the shrouded Juuius. liu dared Cumtnons, 
Lords, and King, to the enoonntcr ; but unlike ttiat terrible sbiulow, he 
sought no craven covert, but fought in tho open liste, with a muscular and 
mental might which defied the unreasoning cries of the mob and rolled 
back the thunders of the Exocntiro anathema ! 

DouQLAS was no scholar, iu the pedantic seuse of the term. Ilis read* 
ing was neither clafisical nor varied. Neither was he a sdolist. His re- 
searches were ever in the liue of his dulj, but (herein Ihej were thoronj:h. 
His library was never clear from dust. His favorite volume waa the 
book of human nature, which he consulted without much regard to the 
binding. Ho was skilled in the contests of tho bar ; but hi^ was more 
than a lawyer — he easily separated the rubbish of the law from its essence. 
As a jurist, his decisioDS were not essays ; they had in them something 
decitive, afler the manner of the best English judges. As a legislator, 
his practicalness cut away the entanglements of theoretic lenmiag and 
ancient precedent, and brought his mind into the presence of the thing lo 
be done or undone. Hence be never criticized a wrong for which he d* * 
not provide a remedy. He never discussed a question that he did ■ 

His style was of tlial plain and tough fibre which needed n 
He had a telicily in tlie use of political language never equalled by a 
public man. He had the rigUt word for the right place. His inlcm^a- 
tire method, and his ready and lit replies, gave dramatic vivacity to his 
debates. Uenco tho newspapers readily copied them, and the people ro- 
ientively remembered them. Gleams of humor were not infrequout in hla 
speeches, as in bis couversation. His logic had the reach of the rilled cao- 
Don, which annihilated while it silenced the batteries of his opponents. 

Douglas vos a partisan ; but he never wore lus party unilbrm when 
his country was in danger. His zeal, lihe all cscess, may have had hs 
defect ; but to him wbo observes the symmetry ond magnanimity of bis 
life, it will appear that be always strove to make his parly conservative 
of his country. The tenacity with wliich he clung to his theory of lerrt- 
torial government, and tho extension of euffi'age, on local questions, fVom 
State lo Territory, and tho absolute non-intervention by Congress for Oita 
sake of peace and union, while it made him enemies, increased tb« udmi* 
ration of his friends. His nature shines out with its loftiest grace aatl 
courage in bis debates on these themes, so nearly conneeWd us he tbougbl 
them with the stability uf tho Republic. 

If it be that every true man is himself a cause, a country, or aa age ) 
if the height of a nation is tho altitude of its best men, then, indeed, arc these 
enlarged liberalities, which are now fixed as American institutions, but tba 
lengthened shadow of STM>nEK A. Dodclas. This is the cause — self^ 
government in State and Territory — with which he would love most lo 
be identified in bis country's history. He was ready to follow it to aaj' 
logical conclusion, having faith in it as a principle of repose, jaslicc, and 
union. Placed at the head of the Territorial Committee, it was liis hand 
which, on tliis basis, fashioned Territory after Territory, and led Slal« 
ailer Slate into the Union. Tho latest conMtellation, formed by Cnlifbrniii, 
Iowa, Oregon, Wisconain, Minnesota, and I may add Kansas, rccvivod 
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tbeir rliartcr lo alune and revolve under his hand. TlieBe Statcii, faithful 
to hia fosierin^, will ever remain as njonumeQls of his grcatnesa ! 

His comprehensive forecast was e^diibited in his speech on tlic Clayton 
and Bulwer treaty, on the 4th of March, 1853 ; wherein lie enforced a 
coniineuiol policy suitable and honorahlo to the New World and its des- 
tiny, now so nnlmppily ohscured. That speech was regarded by Judge 
Douglas as among the moat valuable, ns I think it the moat finiahed and 
cogent speech of bis life. His philippic against England, which to-day 
liaa its vindication in her Beltiaii conduct towards vb, will remind the 
scholar of Demoelhenes, while hia enlarged philosophy has the sweep and 
dignity of Edmnnd Burke. It waa this speech which gave to Douglas 
tlw heart of Young America. He refused to prescribe limits to the area 
over which Democratic principles might safely spread. " I know not 
wluit our destiny may be. But," he continued, '■ I try lo keep up with 
spirit of the ago ; to keep in view the bialory of the country ; see what 
hsro (lone, whilher we are going, and with what velocity we are mov- 
order lo he prepared for those events which it is not in the power 
to thwart." He would not then see the limita of tliia giant Repub- 
lic fettered by treaty ; neither would he in 1861 see them curtailed by 
treachery. If he were alive to-day, he would repeat with new emphasis 
htfl wurm'ng against England ond her unforgiving spite, wounded pride, 
and selfish poUey. When, in 1S47, he advocated the poUey of terminating 
her joint occupation with na of Oregon, he waa ready to back it by mili- 
tnry Ibroe ; aud if war should result, " we might drive Groat Brilain and 
the lost vestiges of royal authority fi-om the contiuent of North America, 
Bpd make the United Slates nn oeean-bounj Republic ! " 

ready tact and good sense be brought lo the fiscal and corn- 
problems of the country views suitable to this age of free inte^ 
and ecientific advancemcut. His position on the Foreign Affaira 
Cammittce of the Senate gave liim a scope of view abroad, which was 
enriched by European travel and historic research, and which be over 
used for Uie advancement of onr flag and honor among the nalions. His 
knowledge of our domestic troubles, wilb their hidden rocks and horrid 
';ers, and the measures he proposed to remove them, show that h« 
i statesman of the highest rank, fit for calm or storm, 
ome have lamented hia death now as untimely and unfortaaatc for 
ini fame, since it has happened juat at the moment when the politician 
oet in the patriot, and when he had a chance to atoae for past error 
iW devotion, Mr. Speaker, men do not change their natures so 
The Douglas of 1861 waa the DonoLAS of 1850, 1854, and 
The patriot who denounced this great rebelhon was the patriot in 
old and lineament of his character. There is not a page of his 
that we can afford lo blot. The words which escaped him in the 
n of his lost days — when he heard the " battle afar off, the thunder 
captains, and the shouting" — were the key-note to a harmonious 
Observant of the insidious processes North and South which have 
this civil war, he ever strove, by adjustment, to avoid their dis- 
effects. History will be false to her trust, if she does not write 
SlEPaEN A. Douglas was a patriot of matchless purity, and a stales- 
ivho, foreseeing and warntag, tried his ntmost to avert the dangers 
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vrhich are now eo hard to repress. Nor 'will she permit tliose who dow 
praise hia last great effort for tlie Union to qualify it by sinister reflecliooa 
upon hia former conduct ; for thus thoy tarnish the lustre of a life devote' 
in pence and in war, to the preservation of the Union. His fame t 
had eclipse. Its disk has been ever bright to the eye of history, 
below the horizon, like the sun of the Morea, fiill-oi'bed, and in the fiillbl 
of its splendor. How much we shall miss him here ! How can wa^ 
associates, do without his counsel? No longer docs the mnrmin 
round that DouatAS b speaking in tlic Senate ; uo longer does the HQ 
become quorumless to listeu to bis voice ! His death is like Ihs d 
lion of a political orgaDiem. Indeed, we could better afford to 1 
sphere of stars from our 6ag ; for these might wander to return. 
DoDGLAS cfinnot be brought back to tis. Ho who bad encli a 6t 
power, witli the " thews of Anakim and the pubes of a Titan's hei 
has gone npon a retumless journey. How much shall n'e miss bim ■ 
We have so long regarded the political, social, geographical, I 
mercial necessities lo which our Government was adapted oa rendi 
it eternal, that its present condition calla for new and rare elcmeoW 
statesmanship. Arc we equal to the time and the trust? Oh! for»^ ' 
Clay, a Webster, a Dooolas, in this great ordeal of constitutional fre«y 
dom I While the country ia entangled by these serpents of revolution, 
we shaU miss the giant — the Hercules of the West — whoso limba J 
grown sinewy in etrangling the poisonous brood I 

Who la left to take his place? Alas! he has no enccossor. 
eclipse is punfully palpable, einco it makes more obscure the psd) 
which oar alienated brethren may return. Many Union men, friendt 
Douglas in the South, heard of his demise as ^o death knell of 4 
loyal hope. Who, who can take his place? The great men of 1 
who were hia mates in the Senate, are gone, we trust, to that betterU 
above, where there ore no distracting counsels — all, all gone ! All? , 
thank Heaven ! Kealucky still spai-es to us one of kiudrod piitriot 
fashioned in the better mould of an earlier day — the distingoishod i' 
man who has just spoken [Mr. CRmENDENJ, whose praise of Da' 
living I loved to quote, and whose praise of Douglas dead, to wfai 
have just Usicned, " taudari a viro laudato," is praise indeed ; 
[>£N still stands here, lifting on high his whitened head, like a '. 
the )^ea, to guide our storm-tossed and storm-tattered ve^rael to its 1 
of reat. His feet tread closely upon the retreating steps of o 
man of the West. In the order of nature, we cannot bave biic I 
Already his liand is outstretched into tlie other world to grofp the fa 
of Douglas I While we have him, let us heed his warning, leam t 
bis lips the lessons of moderation and loyalty of the elder days, nnw 
all and do it nohly for our beloved Republic ! 

la conclusion, air, we can only worthily praise Stepebin A. T 
by doing eomeUuitg to carry out the -will which he left his c " 
Ma country : 

■' Lore uid aphcU the ComtitutioQ of the Dniled Sutet." 
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" creed of treedfl, 
The lovelineea of perfect deeds." 

, I ironld not ecck to disclose the future lo which God has o 

.A in the mysterious order of his prOTidenco ; but such virtue as Ida c&a- 

ftdic. It begins to lire most ia death. Of it may bo Eaid, as the lau- 

5 of England sang, that transplanted human worth will bloom, to 

ifit, otherwhere. The distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 

roEN] has alluded to the fact that the mind of Dooglas expanded 

It his public service. It has been my own humble observation that be 

Q among the few public men who grew in moral height with men- 

l^lweadtb. Year atlcr year inspired liim with more of reverence and 

litj ; while hia " psalip of life " found expression in daily duty done. 

r shrank from the dust and beat of active life. He moat desired 

Vve when dangers were gathering thickest. He would not ask Irom 

lay tears and plaints, but worda which bear the spirit of great deeds, 

Siecdous and stupendous" efforts to save the Government he lovod 

We may toll the slow bell for hia noble spirit ; we may crape 

in token of our woo ; we may, while wo think of the meannesses 

X politics and tlie distraetions of our country, congratulate him that 

■ wrapped in his shroud, forever safe in the memory of the just : but 

e would worthily honor himl let us moderate the heals of parly strife ; 

B our ■view of national affairs ; emulate his clear-eyed patriotism, 

b saw in no section hia country, but loved all sections alike ; and hold 

■Ub life, so fruitful in 'wisdom beyond hia years, for the admiration of 

^'idiil ; and picture him for the imitation of the young as that 

" Divinely gifted miiQ 

Whose life in lOR estate began ; 

Who graaped the akirls of liappy cliiace, 

Breasted the btana of ciTciniistaiice, 

And made bj force biz merit known ; 
And lived to clutch the golden keys, 
To mould a mighty Stale's dccrew. 

And Bbape the wbiapcr of the throne ; 
And moving up from high lo higher. 
Becomes on furtune's croarnlni' slope 
The pillar of a people's hope, 
The centre of a world's dcare ! " 

^Bnt, sir, no language, eilbor in prose or verse, can portray the great- 
It of his loss. His fame is printed in the hearts of the people. From 
li^Greca Mountains of his native Stale lo the white tops of the Pacific 
19, while the heavens bend above onr land to bless it, the rivers roll 
■ IliB moontains stand to unite it, or the ceaseless interchange of traffic 
|LlliOBgbt goes on by sea and rail, by telegraph or post — the people of 
IcB, from whose midst, as a poor boy, by hia own self-reliance, he 
_j, will preserve in the Pantheon of their hearts, to an immortal 
mory, the name of Stephen Arkold Douglas. 



VI. 

CIVIL WAR. 

BEFLY TO HON. MR. GURLET — ^BULL RUN DEPICTED — CONGBESSHEN ON THB 
FIELD — EAGLES AND DOVES — ^WARRIORS AND MINISTERS — ^VINDIOATIOlf 
OF GEN. MOCLELLAN— CONGRESSIONAL WAR CRITICS — ^PERVERSION ASD 
PROLONGATION OF THE WAR. 

Delivered in the House of Representatives^ January 31, 1862. 

Mr. Chairman : I obtained the floor on yesterday to give a prompt , 
answer to the elaborate attack made by my colleague [Mr. Guslst] on 
Greneral McClellan. I was not aware that my colleague had thus pre- 
pared himself, although it was bruited about that we were to have a dis- 
sertation on the conduct of this war which would annihilate its present 
managers. I wish that my colleague could plead the impulse of the mo- 
ment for Ills speech ; but I give more significance to his labored effort be- 
cause it betokens a plan — one in which my colleague plays his rdfe— to . 
get rid of the gallant Major-General in whom repose the hopes and the 
confidence of the people. If his speech had been made by a Democrat, 
it would have been said that it was an attempt to aid secession ; to cripple 
our credit at home and our honor abroad ; to undermine the popular fiuth 
in the power of the Government to conquer peace and restore the Union. 
It would have deserved, according to the practice, a prison in a sea-bound 
castl^. 

I do not understand, nor will I attempt to analyze, the motives of my 
colleague. K I were to judge of his intent by the effect of his speech, he. 
would discourage tlie army in their efforts, and the people in their payment 
of taxes. His speech wiU aid the rebellion, not so much because it waB 
spoken by him, as because it seems to be a part of a plan, outside and in- 
side of this House, to beget distrust and sow discord. I do not know, sir, 
how much weight will be attributed to my colleague's military strictures. 
If his facts are no better than his conclusions — ^and I will demonstrate Uiat 
neither are correct — ^Iiis speech will only go for what it is worth — ^the 
scolding of an unmilitary Congressman. My colleague began with the 
cry that generals are nothing ; that if any general was incompetent, to take 
him away. He read from the Richmond " Dispatch" to show the errors 
which our generals had committed. The article read was so foil of slan- 
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der Aivl falsehood that ho himtvlf corrected a pnrt of It, Ho charged the 
CoDtinander-ia-Chief with causclcsaly holding back our eager Boldiera fur 
mODtha. He charged him with dcoying to them the vjetury which wiis 
io their reach. He said that do man tiring was fit 10 cummand over 
tJiree hundred thousand. 

Mr. GcRLBT. I said nix hnnUrod thousand. 

Mr. Gox. I have read the jrentleman's speech in the " Glohe," and I am 
rigjil. He further said that it was not only anti-republican and nowise, 
butalanningto the last degree. Ho found fault with the General'B plan — 
at he cUimed to know it — to attack Ibo enemy's whole line at once at all 
points. He said this was unwise because it waa impossible. He did nut 
approve of the General's " nice and precise adjustment of military affairs " 
before the army moved. He wanted the anny to overwhelm the enemy 
without waiting for orders from Washington City, He then undertook, by 
aaUtementof facta as to the affairs at Itomney, in Missonri, and Kentucky, 
to depr«cialG the character of the Commandei^in-Chicf. He demanded 
thai the Army should move at all hazards, unrestrained by a single hand. 
He ihoQgfat he saw in the accession of Mr. Stanton a streak of sunlight, 
for ho (Mr. Slanlon) was like brave Ben Wade, of Ohio. He thought, 
if we did not move soon, our reputation as a military people ^'uuld about 
equal that uf the Chinese ; and then my colleague wound up his speech 
by the figure of the anaconda, in which he tried to be humorous at tlie 
expense of General Scott, who originated the trope ; and finally he was 
fur atirriug op the anaconda, even though, like the snakes from Tenedos 
in Virgil, it wound itti coils around the most sacred of our hopes to crush 
them forever. This is the analysis of niy colleague's speech. 

On the very eve, sir, of the most important movements, and when, 
Uin, mir army iu one section has already given earnest in carrying out 
aucccaafully one part of General McClellou's scheme, we have this most 
moppnrtiino display of impatience. I would rather have heard it from 
va other than on Ohio member. Ohio gave McClellan Ms first com- 
nnsrion. I remember Io have seen lum when he came with alacrity to 
ber nipiial to accept this mark of our Governor's trust. How weU he 
Ti^ud ihc confidence, Western Virginia can answer ; and if all bis plans 
■here had been carried out by subordinates with a vigor equal to their 
*isilam, we would have had less trouble and more glory in that campaign. 
As (o the advent of the new Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, wht>m 
toy cnlleague hails as a '' streak of light " in the gloom, I do not believe 
t^t be will delight in any such hailing, coupled with such railing at his 
fi'i^, the General. It is too much like the " All hail I*" of the witches 
toMaobetli. IJLaughier.] There lurks a sinister object in tliis congrat- 
uUlioQ. I( was intended as a depreciation of McClellan ; as if the er- 
rOTBMul iocorapelency of the late Secretary of War ought to be shared 
V l!!i' 'ifneraL I, sir, as much and more sincerely than my colleague, 
■ :I]i' new Secretary. But my colleague woiUd hurry the army 

:rient now " at all hazards," bocaoae foreign nations may sooa 
I do not understand this logic. He would have us risk every 
!■ :ir of trouble from abroad. We may have foreign war; but 
s imiiiiu should not hazard its own eidstenco from a servile fear of Eng- 
:d or France. If he had been a Democrat, he would not have been so 
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fearful of every moTement abroad. Choate enid he loveil the old De- 
mocracy because they had " a gay and festive defiance of forcigo dicta- 
tion." 

Mr. GuBLEY. That is the party of which I was a member. 

Mr. Cos. Then my colleague haa been a renegade to his m 
faith. I am sorry for it. We would bo unworlby of our fathers a 
oar land did we fire our own houae over our heads because we ma; 
that a neighbor will come some night l6 despoil it. 

My colleague objects to the orgaaiialiou of ati army with one It 
He waitta n many-headed oirangemenl, with, I eiippose, distracting o 
Bols. Utterly unconacioua of the absolute necasaity of unity of m 
ment by our armies, under one direction, my colleague, to strike at C 
eral McClellau, would change the military system which has oblai , 
from the time war began or armies were levied. My colleagoe has li a 
itary wisdom beyond all human comprehension. Because our army a 
lai^ we must, on this logic, dispense with Its proper organixalion. Theie 
ia the more need of one executive head to so vast an array as tliis army 
of half a million. 

My colleague, in this attack upon the general in command, meant to 
attack also the President, or lie meant nothing. Ho knew that the Prea- 
dent was General McClellan's superior officer ; that all thai MuClellon 
had done or had not done was approved by the President. He wa?, how- 
ever, gracious cnongh to «iy that the President would not set up his opinion 
in military routters in antagonism to his general-in-chief ; and he wonid, 
no doubt, for this, commend the good sense of Mr. Lincoln, as I do. 
But if the President in thus acting was sensible, what sort of sense ia it 
for a member of Congress, whose life has been passed, too, in thumping 
tite pulpit desk Qaughter], and whoso thonglits have been less upon the 
eagle and more upon the dove, to set up his opinion against that of the 
general in command ? If it were not bad sense, it would be nonaoOBe. 
Why did not my colleague, if his motive was good, go to the President, 
and with his array of maps, telegraphs, deeds of onussion and commission, 
lay before the President hia military conceptions? Why does he have them 
delivered here, before the nation ? Was it to display his military erudition? 
Or was it to gratify what he thinks was the popular prejudice and impa- 
tience, to which ho would administer, regardless of consequences? Why 
did he not go to General McClcllan and verify liis facts before be timifv 
tliem for the public disservice? 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman had been a skilful c 
hod, like the gentleman ftara New York [Mr. RoscoB CoKKi,T)r6l,« 
humane motive for investigating the confessed blunder at Ball's Blor^' 
which many brave men were lost, I could tolerate this mischie 
debate. 

But, sir, my colleague compels mo to csamine into his merita i_ _ 
military critic particularly, and the proprie^ of military " movemeiil*'' 
here in Congress and elsewhere by civilians. My collcagne will admit 
that he is not a military man by education, nor a soldier, like Palstaff, on 
instinct. [Laughter.] His profession was that of a gospeller. [Laugb- 
tor.3 His studies do not ^t him lo discuss martial subjects. We do not 
go to a blacksmitli to have our watch repaired, nor to a wak'hmnkcr to 
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have OUT boree shod. We do not go to Carolina for ctieese [laughter], 
nor to the WestcrD Roscrre for cotlon. I can well imarrinc bow a fine 
scholar, as Is mj colleague, might, like fieauniont's " Elder Brotber," sit 
in Ilia atudjr, mount upon the wings of speculation, and 

Witb Idng; aail emperor^ luiil tnAgh their cauiucU, 
Callmg thur victmv^, if ui^ustlv t^t. 
Unlo a strict nccouot, and in his faney 
De&ae their ill-pluceii sloluca." 

But, sir, criticism on Iho art of war, to bo valuable now, mnst be 
backed by specific study and csperience. What has been the study and 
experience of my colleague ? 

The country was thoroughly disgusted with the part Congressmen 
played at Bull Run. fLaughter in the gallcries.j It may be remem- 
bered with what jocund levity the House a^ourned to go over (o see our 
army march upon Riehraoud. Not one of us ever got ihere, except my 
friend from New York [Mr. Elt] paughterj, who made his exHe so 
conspicuously honorable iu the use be made of it in behalf of his fellow- 
priaoners. The House may remember that I opposed the adjournment 
ihim on the ground that, by going over the river, we would only get in 
the way of the soldiers. It turned out that the soldiers got iu the way of 
the CuQgrcameu. [Laughter.] 

I hftvc a letter, written by a member of this House, and published in 
an Ohio paper, which details, with grapliic accuracy, the part displayed 
by traculent Congressmen on that day. I will have it read at the Clerk's 
table. 

The Clerk read as follows : 



l.lo Lki.lf <.i the rebel oavalrj (and tbase were part of Ihem), were chargiug upon ue, uid 

' - il' tbc rer; devil of pimic and cowardice seized etery mortal soldier, officer, 

{'.timeler. No officer tritd to rally the aoldiera, or do an; tliiag, eieept to 

I I n toward Ccnlreville. There netet vos any tbiog like It Tor Muselsss, shi!«r, 

' -uiil cowardice, or nitbcr ponic, on thia miserable earth before. 

>.>ji Liify went, one and all-, oS dowa the highway, over acniaa GeldB toward the 

lrood«, oayniiere, cvcrywhera, to escape. Whether it comiaunicaled back to tbe soldiers 

MP In the woods, and BO On back lo the regiments who had joat driren olT the rebels, 1 

dtf Mt know, bat think il did to a port of thcio, for a shore of our army eeoais lo hire 

bMD dtmioraliied, if not broken up. 

" Well, the further (liey ran the more frightened they grew, and althougli we moved 
on H rapidly as we could, the fVi^tivcs passed us bj scores. To enable them better to 
Mm, Ibey ihrev away their blaakeia, knapsacks, canteens, and finally tnuskcta, earlridge- 
boM?, and every thing else. 

- \\- .'Mi^ to them, tried to tell Ihcm there n.is no danger, called ihcm to stop, im- 
I (o aland. We uoUed them coward?, denounced them in the moat oSeniiTe 
:r our hearj rerolrera, and Ihrealeocd 10 ahool them, bul nil In vain; a cmd, 
: I ipdcss panic possessed iheni, and communicated to everybody about In 
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" As we caroe on, borne along with the mass, unable lo go ahead or pinse, or draw 

it of it, with the street blocked with flymg baggage wsgoas, belbre and behind, thoader- 

Ing and cruliing on, <re were every moment eiposed to imminent dunger of bdng nps«t, 

■* urmhed, or of breaking down ; and for the first time on this strange day I felt a little 
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tioklng of the heart, ftnd doubl whether wo codM iroid deatraction in 
about us ; nni] notbiog but the nunukalile skill of our dmer, ftcd the strenglh ol 
carriage and cniliituDce of our boraes, sBved oa. Another eouree of peril bcMt tii. . ._ 
ire pofsed the poor ilcmonted, e^tbausted wretches wbo could not climb iaU the high, cloee 
ba^giige-wiigaiis, tbc; raad« friotio cffbrts to get on to and into our carris^ They 
grasped it everywliere, and got on to it, into it, over it, and implored ni etarfiny U> 

lake tiem on. Wo bail to bo rough wiOi them. At first Ihcy loaded hb down to at 

a vunil-still, and we had to puah them off and tbrow them out. FinoU;, Brown a 
with a pistol each, kept them out, allbou<:li aai poor dcTil got iu iu >iate of lU, anil 
lugged the inremtd coward two milol. I finallj opened the door and be was tumbled a< 

Mr. Cox. Now hear what Uiese brave Congrcssmon actually 
Btaj the tide of retreat : 

" The other aide of Ceatr^iille we b&d oTertolfeii SeoaUira Witii and Oa4W 
■aw them iu the crowd, tbe Sfergean(-at-Anns of the Senate, and a Mr. Eaton, of 
with whom we wore in company much of the waj afterwards. 

"Witwplantedhimielf with a cocked 'Majnord' in the altitude of battle rUn^iter]^ 
Chikdleb with a reTOlrer, near bimj and we planted out«elvee — eicept Uooaia — tir 
them 1 and all with loud Toiees commanded one and all to bolt, or have tlielf braiiu 
blown out Our action instonttj checked them. Many on horeetMck undertook to daab 
by, and we seized the bridlo-rinns of their liorees and compelled them to atop. 

" Scren men etajiiig a crowd maddened and deaperalc with fear ; WlM, Bra and 
bold as an old lion ; Ciiandleb frantically oiciled, and the rest of our liond 8lrag|liDg, 
oammaudiog, entreating, and threatening. As roR ME, I act£d jvsi ob iod esow I win;i.D 
wuEN Tnaitouum.T boused — [laughter] — coring for nottung and nobody, and deternuned, 
ns we all were, Uiat the meo sboold stop tberc." 

Mr. GuBLEr. I Wish to ask iny colleagwc — 

The Chubuait. Does the gentlemaD jiehl iho floor to his coUcagne? 

Mr. Cox. I do not mean to coarey tbe iniprcesinn thatmy CDlleflgnc 
wrote it. It is a acrap of history, wrilleu by a Kepublican CongressniaD. 

Mr. GmtLET. I desire to say I am not the author of it. 

Mr. Cox. Bat to tbe account ^pvea in this letter. It ia this Sooator 
Wade, " flrin and boW," whom my colleague cnlogiMd as so " brai*," 
and who was heralded in tlie New York "Tribune" aalikely lo'sncceed * 
sick and dying McClellan a few weeks since — wlio was urged bj cert 
parties for the post now held by Mr. Stanton, and whose reelectiaii to 
Senate is so much desired now by a faction at home, and who it Ii 
into this debate to be glorified here that be may sbine at home. 
Senator Wade, wiUi the aid of Chandler, who " cocked his Mwj 
in the attitude of battle" [laughter], and helped, with the " calls of 
der" from the other CongreBsmen, to stay tbe maddened crowd ftf 
tives. The people wbo have been under tbe impression that the 
never stopped tiU they got into Washington, will now be grutllied to 
that tbe Congressmen won the Bdl Run battle against our own soUiertii' 
[Laughter.] 1 refer to this precious bit of bislory only lo show bow 
Congressmen lit themselves for military criticism. 

My colleague, yesterday, said he was at Bull Run, and made as good 
a retreat as Sigel, He was asked then about the batlJc of Froderid^tovFa, 
in which be said he wua preseat, 

Mr. GoRLET. I did not say I was present at that battle. 

Mr. Cox. Very well. He showed in answer to the geatlcmim ftorn 
niinois [Mr, Kellogg], whose brave brother-in-law fought that fight, that 
he knew nolbing about it, Sly coUeague said ho preferrcd not to gw iaio 
*' dttaih." I wanted the details, sir. I needed tliem to esliinitt« lh« 
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military experience of my colleague. If Iiis part has been as inglorionB 
Ihere as it was at Bull Run, I submit that I muat be carefid how I tako 
(uB eoDcIiisions about McClcUan. 

There wiU be, Mr. Chairman, empyries in medicine, pretenders in re- 
U^oii, pettifoggers in hiw, mushrooms iu vegelatioa, secessionists in Gor- 
ernmoDl, and snobs in society ; and we must not he surprised at military 
wiseacrcB in Congress I [Laughter.] Since my colleague has hurled Iho 
glove at McClellan, I have a right to examine his claims as a critic. He 
admita being at Bull Run. His masterly activity on the retreat he ad- 
mits. How that retreat was effected I only know from rumor. I havo 
seen it reported — and perhaps it is as apocryphal as some of the facts upon 
which my colleague arraigns General McClellan — that my colleague, afler 
his fatiguing race to CcDlrcTille, and having passed that point with tho 
speed of Gilpin — and not having the benefit of a carriage like the Congress- 
tnan who kicked out of it the tired soldiers hesmutched with their cart- 
ridgca in batlie — was careering aloug like the devil [laughter] in Milton, 
where he is described as flying 

" O'er bog, or etccp, throngU etrdt, rongh, dense, or rare, 
With head, handa, wings, or feet purenes bia wot, 
■* And BwiTDH, or aiiJLS, or wndi's, or creeps, or flies" — 

uiiill luckily he met — what think you, nohle Representatives? — a herd of 
: || catde, who were from my own beloved district — Texas cattle, 
■(I iu the Scioto valley, and selected by their drover for their 
.■ propensily [laughter], when, seizing upon the extreme rear 
bull, he was home from the field, holding on with vigorous pre- 
"Li-u^iijij lo ihc tail of Iho animal! [Great laughter.] This was Bull Run 
todeedl 

Mr. GiiBij:!. That is a poetical sketch of my colleague. It is a thing 
diat never took place. 

Mr, Cox. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. EuGERTOS. I rise to a question of order. It is out of order for 
members of the House to applaud, cheer, or laugh in the manner they have 
be«D doing (laughter), and i submit — 

Kir. Cox. Uoes tlio gentleman make that point on me? I have not 
i^iplaitilcd, cheered, nor laughed. 

" " I submit that order shotdd be preserTCd on the floor 



Mr. Edgeeioh. 
of the House. 

The Chaikman. 
Mr. Edgebton. 
The CnAiHMAJf, 



The point of order is well taken. 

I hope the Chair will enlbrce the rules. 

The Chair is satisfied that when gentlemen consider 
the impropriety of any disturbance, it will not occur again. 

Mr. Wtckliffe. I acknowledge a violation of order. I laughed ; 
tntt for my life's sake I could not hdp it. [Laughter.] i 

Mr. Cox. I will do justice to my colleague [Mr. Ginuj;!.] I put 
tKifl as an apocryphal case, which I heard as a rumor. I am glad to do 
jnstice to him, and to that nulile animal, my constituent, and to whom 
Ihe gi'Ulleman should have apologized, if the story were true. I was 
about to commend this strategy of my colleague, for its quick senae of 
tbs commissary advantages. X deprecate his drawing on that or any ei- 
periencu at Bull Run to read the giltcd McClellan and this Congress a 
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homily on mitittiiy aflsurs. The ancient warriors rode in their eqrllied 
chariots ; iho warriors oa the South American pampas daah off with 
their lasso on horseback ; the ancient Germans went into battle as oar 
Indians do, with terrific ^ells and in paioled horror ; the courtly knight 
dashed into the touroey with iron-clad armor and vizor down. Varioiu 
aa human ingenuity are the modes of human warfare, both on the Advance 
and in retreat ; hut never, sir, in the acconnts of Xenophoa or Marshi* ~ 
Saxe; from the Ume of Joshua to General Taylor; in the conterta,^ 
Achilles or Garibaldi, have we so unique a performance as this siqm' 
titious race of my constituent aud my colleague from the fields of { 
Rnn. [Laughter.] Does lie claim that this, if true, would n ' 
military expert? 

But my colleague was undannte^ As soon as Bull Bun waa o 
and Congress adjourned, the telegraph thrilled both in wire and poto a 
bear the tidings West, that " Colonel GufiLET, of Ohio," wan about to 
assume the post of aid to General FrSmonl. Fremont was then in the 
ascendant. Before him Iiiy wliat seemed to be the enchaulcd chambcrB of 
power. He bad the magic lamp, which made gold as comnioii as the pcb- 
biea, and my colleague hustened to his side. Some men entiled, "^ey 
thought it strange that a minister should forget the beatitudes of (IUvbt- 
mon on the Mouut for the disquietudes of n Missouri ■ auip. [r,:iiii,'litcr.l 
They thought that the affluent experience of Bull Huu '.'[lil 

to excite confidence that my coUengue would shine i^i '. iri 

to which his patriotism hurried him. But I, sir, L:. ' .'.- 

tcr. I admired his patriotism. I thought of PeWr tt .:ti 

ter.3 I saw iu his hand the crozier and the sword, ii^<l linil Kiitj <liil not 
obscure the sign in the sky — in hoc signo vincei I 1 hail I'l.ail in Ivauhoe 
of the priestly Knight of Malta; and I knew tliot this ni'w ^* son of 
Malta" [laughter] would carve out such a repulatioii Uiat the muse of 
history would proudly stoop from her Parnassian seat to say ; " Ltt it ht' 
so recorded." [Laughter.] But, sir, disappoinODont tblluwed close on 
expectatioD. A week — perhaps two, or three — aiid Fremool lost his 
magic lamp. He waned under the consuming lens of '* K^aik's rheto- 
ric." [Laughter.] His ill-starred iato was'perceived hy my collcogao. 
At tliia critical juncture the only parallel I can find for my colleague u 
the description which is given of Job's war horse: "Canst llii'U uwlic 
him afraid as a grasshopper? The glocy of hia aosLrils is (•:: 1 ' 
paweth in the valley, and rcjoiceth in his strength. He su .< 
ground with fierceness and rage ; neither helieveth he that ii : 
of the trumpet. He sailh among the trumpets, ha ! ha I anil • 
the haUle afar of." [Great laughter.] The parallel fails only in one 
regard. While the war horse of Job was advancing, that of my colleague 
was retreating. Leaving his campaign in Missouri unfiniahcjl, he flew 
from Fremont to Ohio, with the " certainty, celerity, and security " of ft 
alar bid in the Post Office Departraent, [Laughter.] 

What he learned in his bloodle&s campaign in Missouri ; how mucb he 
perceived of the ta/ae of the fortifications around St. Louis — in cash, I 
mean; what estimate he made of the strength of the Fremont horse; 
what martial achievements he witnessed in the antechamber of the short* 
lived western General, he did not, and wo cannot, tell. One thing he 



corrects lo-day, and we mnBt deduct that from his inilltary life, (hat he 
wu Dot at the batlle of FredericktowD, though I uaderslood him yester- 
day to Bay he was there. But has my colluague any actual experience? 
lias he ever killed tiny one? Did he ever sec a man killed in battle ? 
Uid he ever speak to a man who saw a man killed m battle? Did he 
ever bear the wliiz of deadly lead? Was hia heart brave and his face 
nnblanohed? My colleague quoted that Fredericktowu fight to show that 
a battle could be fought and won without McClellan's orders, and in spite 
of orders. That was his point, if any. Now, I happen to know that 
there was nothing in Geoerat McClellan'a orders to forbid that movement 
oil Fredericktowu. As I understood the ca«e, it was fought by Colonel 
Roas, who was sent by General Grant to follow alter Jeff Thompson, 
He overlook him unexpeeledly. and 'fought well. General Grant ap- 
prortd and complimented his action. 

T wish that my iwUeague would cultivate some faith in General 
McClellan. He is a mhiister of the Gospel, a Universalist minister, and 
is full of fu-itb in the saltation of nil men. I glory in according to him 
ihc I'lilli,?! '* soul liberty •• in religion. His creed includes the salvation of 
mI[ — i-mliracing in its comprehensive faith Jeff Davis, Jeff Thompson, 
\\'r;rt':ill. iiid all that crotfd of conspicuous sinners. [Laughter.] Ho 
l]i.lj.,\i- ili.'it Zollicotter isQvw in glory ; he can even see Humphrey Mar- 
.'Liill L'litiTing, OS my colle^ne from Cleveland once said of John Brown, 
•■ tilt' jKiiriy gates of Paradise " — and that too without the enlargement 
<i\ ifii- !r(iii'.» of Paradise or the lesaeniagof the bulk of Marshall. He can, 
wiih lii.J eye of faith, and in his universal benevolence, seejhe Falstaflian 
Kenluckian, this mountain of secession mummy, squeeze through the 
celestial doors [laughter], and larding the golden pavements of the New 
Jerusalem [langhterj ; but he cannot exercise a little faith, jnst the siie 
of a mustard seed, in the prescience, skill^and sagacity of our accom- 
plished young general. 

Oh ! if there is one tiling more beautiful than another, it is that trtiat 
which we repose in Another in the dark hours of trial and death. It is said 
that reason W8sthBfirstbom,but faith inherits the blessing. Iteason is apt 
to be falhble, short -sigh led, eager, impetuous, and impatient of contradic- 
tion ; while faith is gentle and docile, ever ready to listen to the voice 
h^ which alone truth and wisdom ran effectually reach her. God has 
created two l^hts — the greater light to rule the busy day — reason ; the 
lesser to rule the contemplative night — faith ; hut faith shines only so long 
aa aha retlecis something of the illun^nalion of the brighter orb. Where 
% mau has no faith he has no hght of reason. There are some things in 
tvhicb a man must exercise bis trust. The American people, unlike my 
eoUeogue, have read the history of General McCtellan. They know hie 
mtlitory studies, his travel and ohservatinn, his pracdual railroad life, his 
mode of dealing with men and bodies of men, his prudential reserve, bis 
nnittiting patience, patriotism, and contidiKce in his own rcsoarecs. They 
Inxtw tlint tbe enemy would have been glad to have had him at the head 
of ibeir forces. They know that he has never blundered ; that ho is safh, 
if not brilliant ; that his power to surprise aud combine are rare qualitiea 
of his military genius ; that his knowle^^ of topography, engineering, 
•nd field strat«gy, his method and industry, aud bis quick apprehenaiati 
IS 
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of militaiy strength and wcakaeas, emiaeatly fit him for this high c 
maad. Knowing title and rea^ouing npon this, now that the night is u^ 
na, they will keep their talth io him, and no hostile criticism of the b 
tleman here can shake that faith. The attack of m^ colleague is 1 
that of B. " pigmy with a straw against a giant cased in adamtuit." 

My colleague is not salisGed with any thing short of an advance at evi __ 
hazard. He is not satisfied with the President, for the latter defers to 
McClellan ; not satisfied with any commander-in-chief, for no one can 
conunand even three hundred thousand men ; not satisfied with what has 
been done ; not satisfied with what is to be done. He would discoiu 
ftll oar eflbrts, aod make taxation weigh like a useless burden ( 
anxious and saddened people. Hia policy would disorganize t 
and realize his theology by mnkng a bdl on earth [laughter] * 
giving us the satisfaction of a future state, where secession may b 
fit eternal doom. [Laughter.] 

So much for the critic. Now what is the cnlioism ? First, he e 
us to Missouri, and says that G«peral Curtis was seat with t 
^onsand men against IVice, when there woe almost a ccrl&iiit 
capture, when oil at once an order came frooi a general q' 
there or here, which called a halt, and ttotliing was done. Nov, I 
league meant that eitlior General McClellaa or General HoUodt, 1 
hcsitatlou and delay, has allowed the eampugn against Price to t>e c 
pended, if not abandoned. I do not care which general be meiuit ; H ia 
simply not true that either of them has been thus derelict. The facts nre 
these: Geocrols Curtis, Sigel, and Asboth had been ordered toward 
Springfield to attack Price, If it was thought best in iheir judginevt. 
They sent forward a large cavalry reconnoissonco, and found that inde- 
fatigable aod able General Price in ^uch force that they concluded to 
hold a council of war, and decided that six additional regiments wcro 
needed. On notifying General Hallcck, he at once ordered them from 
General Pope's command near Scdaha, to move on to the scene of opero- 
tious- General Halleck's opinion, in a letter received by Geuera) UcClvl- 
Ian only two days ago, was that they would either beat Prioe or drive him 
out of Missouri. Perhaps my colleague never got as far as HpringfieUi 
and he does not know the strategy of Price. Price has ventured to appear 
In force in southwestero Missouri ; but he takes care to be within con- 
venient reach of the Boston Mountains, where he can bide in that almost 
inaccessible locality, and where it ia easier for him to go than our genea'als 
to follow. But It Is utterly unjust to General McClellaa to say that be 
has restrained the eager impetuosity of the Missouri soldiers. General 
Holleck has received no orders Inconsistent with the most prompt move- 
ment in Missouri. When General Ilalleck took command of the army in 
Missouri, he found mountains of difficulty to overcome — as Buell did ia 
Kentucky, ns McCtellan did here — in the organization and equipment of 
the troops. General Ualleck f<And, It is true, a fine paper organiKatioo. 
He has labored with a statesman's foresight, a publicist's learning, and 8 
soldier's skill to bring order out of chaos. Ho found troops wltliout coo- 
centmflon, and required arms, transportation, arid supplies, which General 
McClellan had strained every nerve to afford. There has been iio deJay 
by any orders of General McCleUan. Uis orders to Ualledi, as U> BtM^ 
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have been la hnny his mavemeDls its fast ae it was eafo and possible. I 
Blate these as the positive facts of the ease ; aod if gentlemen want the 
facts, let Ihem go to the lieadquoricrs and tliey can have them. 

Again, tny colleague makes the specific cbarge that he is informed, 
on authority which he is not permitted to question — nor I suppose to 
quote — that some ten or fiilecn thousand Confederate troops, near Romney, 
were in the power of our army of forty thousand, and that the capture 
BO easy was not mode, because an order came from headquarters here not 
to advance. This is a. charge as sweeping as it is irresponsible and 
groundless. I do not care who is his authority, I question it here, and 
now. My eoUeaguo reads certain telegraphs which have strangely come 
into bis posscasioD, to show that Lander and Kelley despatched that tbey 
could lake the rebels, and all that was wanted was an order ; and presto I 
they are taken ! We have had a good many such successes in anticip^ 



I believe we hud 

telegraphed and General Kelley 

of the absolute certainty of 



I'iketon. It is said that General Lander 
L messcn^fer to apprise each other 
General Lander I admire for hU 
a und intrepidity ; hut I will state tbe facta to which I suppose my 
c<dliia^e refers. I slate them correctly. General Lander went to re> 
Ueve General Kelley at Romney, Kelley being sick. Ue reached Hao- 
eock on tlic 5th of January. He found llie enemy under General Jack- 
eou, on the other side of the river, in considerable strength — say fifteen 
or sixleen thousand. The enemy had driven a few of our troops across 
lie river. When General Lander reached his post, the enemy were shell- 
iog, or about to shell, Hancock. General Jackson summoned General 
Lander lo surrender. Lander declined. Jackson shelled away at Han- 
cock without eU'ect. Lander sent for roenforcements. General McClellan 
•cut one of Banks' brigades by forced marches at once. While there, 
Gonerul Lander sent two or three long despatches, suggesting various 
novemcnls to cut olT Jackson. _ Generitl Jftckson had a shorter dtslane* 
lo return (o Winclieiier than General Banks had to march to cut off Jack- 
ton'* rrtrrat, besides the river, which it would take forty-eight hours (o 
cross, as they had no ready means of crossing. General McClellon re- 
fiised to trust a command to cross tbe river under those circumslaacea, 
with no chances of retreat provided. General Lander then sent another 
despatch lo General Bonks, criticizing the President, General Banks, and 
others ; to which General McClellan replied that General Lander was 
"' too suggestive and critical." I think here is (be rub ; McClcllau hod 
seen enough of the Ball's Btufl' business — that affair to which 1 refer 
only lo ta.y that uo one attaches ihe responsibility to General McClel- 
Lsn for that terri1)Ie disaster. He knew what the gentleman from Now 
York dopirled so graphically, that to cross a river like the Potomac, in 
the faoe of an oneray, and with no means of retreat, was almost insanity. 
Uo did what a prudent general, having his own plaua matured, ought to 
hftve done ; and here I distinctly say that General Banks wrote a letter, 
JD which, from his standpoint, he entirely commended the action of Gen- 
eral McClellan. And now, and here, we have our general arraigned by 
my colleagiie on facts not auiheatic ; and when, so lar as we con see, my 
ooUeagne's military experience does uot roach so far as to tell, by practice, 
(ba i«ar r^nk from the front, or the breach from the muzzle of a muekot I 
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I have replicil to these complai 



1 detail. Xow for those g 



y rehearsed by the gcnlleman. 
Oomplained that General McClellan has not moved, that nothing hoa heat 
done, and that nothing is about to he done ; that he does not let rurious 
people know what ho is about. If he is doing nothing, ns tliey allege, he 
boa nothing to divulge to these curious gentlemen- If he is doiug aome- 
thing, the very way to undo it is to icl them know il, for they are aa leaky 
SB the present weather, or Oregon, where it is said to rain fifty-two weeks 
in the year. But has he done noy thing? I say that he has doni; all that he 
could eufcly. MeClellan has not merely perfected the defences of Wash- 
ington and the Potomac ; but, considering the fact that the three and ^iril 
of the South arc cnncenlrated here on the Potomac, and near our capital, 
and considering the untoward season, wealh(;r, and roads, is it nothing 
that he has, as a Richmond paper asscrta, held Beaiiregaril and Itb army 
as in a vice ; and that, too, when the enemy have all tlic advantage of an 
equals array, a railroad for concentration in the rear, and a power of com- 
bination, impossible for our general ? But lie has delayed too long here ; 
and he is taken to task now because he doe^ not move his army to cer- 
tain destniction, by assaulting an enemy equal in mmiber to hia own, tad 
that, too, in their intrefichments. My answer to this querulous question- 
ing is, flrM, that my colleague himself gives a reason why no movei 
could have been made the past three weeks, because he says that f 
tillery would go imder the mud. Very well ; does he want that 
Had the roads been on the 21st of July last as they are now, mycollf 
vonld not have been able to have esciped the companionship of my Wl 
from Now York. Second, when General McClellan took command here 
— I say it without any desire to reflect on General Scott — he foimd things 
disorganized, and no combinations between different parts of this grand 
army. He had to oonslruct intrench men Is, and make the army effectire 
io many details, This he has done. Indefatigable cveu unto stckDcas, 
ha has accomplished what my colleague's " brave Wade " could never 
have done, had he studied tactics and war for a century. And third, lie 
never contemplated a movement on the enemy's intrcnchmcnis. Il is not 
too much to say here that he intended tlrst to have General Buell get the 
Tennessee Railroad ; that for this end he has given all his energies to aij 
him and hasten him in this purpose. All that Buell asked for — a 
transportation, troops — have been furnished. When General BlieU 
command, he found his troops straggling and scattered. He had 
them, and concentrate and form them in divisions. He has had 
roads and had weather ; hut I know the fact, when 1 declare to 
Congress and the people, that no delay of General Buell's movomcnts 
attrihuiable to any orders from McClellan. On the contrary, he lias or- 
dered him to hasten with all despatch ; not to lose a day or an hour in 
the accomplish menl of the design to seize the Tennessee RaQroad, to the 
end that not only shall Eastern Tennessee he opened to the army of the 
Union; not only to give relief to the Union men of Tennessee, about 
whom my colleague makes so injudicious a jeremiade ; hut to iJiu grand 
aim, to cut off this rebel army of the Potomac, not alone from the linn 
of their snpptics, hut from their Unc of retreat ! 

In Kentucky we have more than one hundred thousand soldiers, read/, 
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eager, aetivc, and triumphant whenever they have ha<] nny chance in a 
bnttle. McCldlan's orders are for the npeediest movement there possible. 
My colleague praises the recent Tiirlory of our troops itt Mill Spring. 
1 share nilli Iiim, as my conslitnents did with his, the jiride uC that hard- 
fooghl envoanter ; but I will not shame my State, which cjillcfl McClellan 
to ber scrrioe, by plucking the laurels from his bmw, when there is not a 
Bolilier in that battle who will not rejoice to see him wear them, as well 
for bis conduct in Weelem Virginia, as for the strategy by which even 
the Mill Spring battle was directed, thou<;li at a distance. It was, as I 
said, a part of his design upon the Tennessee Railroad ; and there is do 
impcdimeul. but every encouragement from bim, for General Buell to 
forward th& movement to that desired end. In Eastern Keutacky, Hmn- 
pbrey Marshall has proved that while his spirit was wiUing, his^esA wofi 
weak [Uiighier]. before the Ohio soldiers under Garlield. ZoUicoffer 
boA beun killed and hif> forces routed ; and nuthtng but the impedimenta 
of nature prevents our soldiers from lifting our ensign upon the mountains 
of- Tennessee, North Carolina, and Alabama. In fear for the fate of 
Memphie, Beauregard is hurried out to Columbus, Kentui/ky, to avert 
Hui northern avalanche whieb impends there ; wbile Buell, with consum- 
mate skill, is drawing his fatal lines around the Confederates, as the lines 
Iiave been drawn in Virginia. 

Bat it is said the Potomac is blockaded. So it is ; but it is of no 
practical disadvantage. For all tbo purposes of supply, we are in com- 
municaiion with every part of the north. There are compensatioi 
li^ks unknown to my colleague, for ibis secmiug disadvantage. 
that be would exercise his faith In some things inscrutable to hir 
is there no credit to be given for the retention of Maryland ; the rescue 
of the Virginia eastern shore ; the constant preparation and discipline of 
an army of one hundred thousand men here? And aU ibis with the lat« 
Secretary of War dabbling in slavery questions and trafficking in contracts. 
Western Virginia we have held against the hostility of the disloyal. Floyd 
has been compelled to decamp ; and from the mountains to the Ohio our 
rigbt there is none to dispute. 

But, sir, allhongli General McClellaa haa bad charge of all these mat- 
ters, and b entitled \o share their merit, it was not my purpose to paint a pic 
tare of our successes. Wo have gained an yet no great bloody battle eom- 
mensuratc with the armies in the tield. Indeed, sir, I would prefer that (he 
war shuulil be carried on and ended by bloodless tactics rather than by 
bloocly carnage, if it were possible, 1 would leave as little hate as possi- 
ble OS (lie legacy of .this conflict. If it were possible to close this war by 
tlie meltbg away or capitulation of the Confederate army, the country 
would preter it ; General McClellan is not making this a wai- of ven- 
geance, but a war for the realoraiion of the Union. To this end bo has, 
by his compreheneivB energy. seiKod the coast from Ship Island to Fort- 
ress Monroe, There is no example in history of a aea coast so extensive, 
and a country of sueli area, snrronndcd and closed in by such a superior 
force, as is the rebellious pari of our land. As the curtain lifts and Ihia 
proccsaion of facts transpire, we sball sec the Union element of the South 
dilating and emerging from its despondency, Wa shall see the loyal men 
coining fonb and gladly seizing the musket to rally to the old flag. 
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The great mistake on the V^tt of these niiiilaryfledfjlingn, who criliciM 
flie conduct of the ww, is, that ibpy habitnaily underrate the extent ud 
BlrcDglh of the rebeUioa, just na they underrated and contetr.oed the ftl- 
togcd or faacied griovanoea of the South and their hold on the southern 
mind. I venture lo aay tliat this is the capita! dclinqoency of tbo admin- 
istration, if they have been delinquent. Had Jhey realized the fact " that 
a considerable body of inaurgents had risen against the sovereign," which 
■Vattel alleges is the test of a civil war, with all its appurtenances of n hu- 
mane code of warfare, the exchange of prisoners, &c., we might have had 
less difficulty and more honor in the conduct of this itnmeasc ordeal by 
battle. Those who do not recognize the fnet of the immensity of this re- 
bellion will find at every step difficulties about belligerent rights on aea 
and land, and inhumanities which would sicken the heart of a savagp. 
We must Icam by experience, if not a priori. Even my colleague, with 
bis Bull Run retreat, is yet in his nonage. He must resort to the Baco- 
nian system of iuduction, and by experience Icam, and begin to l«nm 
by being a " child in arms." [Langhtcr.] In surveying this grand Geld 
of action, Irom this capital to Suiila Fd, he makes the mistake which 
savant made when lie supposed tlie moon annihilated, because an aai 
cnle had crept over the disc of his telescope and obscured thi 
him take another glass and clear his vision. _ 

This presumptuous dictation to our generals is only a small illustratioi] 
of what we see here in a larger measure, when gentlemen undertake 
interpret the inKorulable designs of ProTideneo to sustain ilieir finite views. 

These political " cuckoos, wlio breed in the nest of another tnide," 
these civilians, wlio go on chirping about war as if they were trained to it, 
when, in truth, they are only trained in the political convention and the 
talk of Congressional Globes, cannot apprehend that this revolution, whieli 
is the work of years and the movement of millions, is any thing more than 
a little derangement of the political machine, which will regulate itacU' by 
some political compensation, or some act of revengefiil confiscnlion ; when, 
in truth, it can hardly bo corrected without breaking the mAchta«< or aX 
least ' retarding its motion. It is so stupendous, sir, that it can Otil}^ ' 
likened to the ocean, which hha itself np under a darkened sky and 
rolb'ng thunder, and resists the exercise of any thing short of Rai 
power with an elemental force that defies all the little expeilienia of 
ing man. 

These complaints nbont the war are getting as common in the press 
and the House as they wore before they produced the Bull Run disaster. 
A few ot'lbese impatient people then learned a lesson from their incuuiiouB 
impubiveness ; but hero we have it again. They belong lo thai elaoa 
of skeptics who take every thing incomprehensible to their feeble eight as 
tmknown and non-eiisicnt. They cannot see McClelian doing any thing; 
therefore he does nothing. Tliey are not partners in his coniidl^nc«; 
thei-cfore he does wrong. He has not rn.shod about in wild theatric style f 
therefore he ia unfit. He has no retinue, no laced and gilded supcrunme- 
raries, no blare of trumpet and boom of guns to announce himseli' here and 
there. Hehos no 61an, no dash, no plumed nonsense ! therefore the pub- 
lic faith in him must be sapped. Most of all, he regards this as a gre«t 
war lor the Union and the Conatiiiiiiuu, for the salvation of Uie white 
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man's free gorernment of America ; aod becans© be does not play GeDeral 
PfaeJps in proclamations, or General Fremont in deeds of manumission, ha 
IB abased and maligned. 

Who are those that thus question McClellan's ability? Did (bey see 
and undorBland his masterly strategy in Western Virginia, tbo fame of 
which is the pride of iha western soldiery? Do Ihey know the calm eon- 
fideave and meritoriotis patience with which he tiow pursoes his schemes 
by sea and land, by river and road, grouping whole sections in his com- 
preheDsive combinations of strategy, and ecriviog, without irritating and ' 
inconsequential skirmishing, to end the war by " a sharp, though it may 
be a desperate struggle," and thus restore the Union? He has pledged 
himself lo the President that if he live, and be allowed to carry out in 
action what he has matured in design, we shall soon see our Sag trl- 
lunphant and the rebellion crushed. 

These ready military critics have not even the militia training, which 
was so iinportanl years ago, lo make tliem experts. A former colleague 
of ours, in the days of 1840, when the campaigns of General Harrison 
were discussed by a brigadier-general of the Michigan militia, with gro- 
te6quc humor held up to the ridicule of the American Congress the peco- 
littr military studies by which the member from Michigan was fitted to 
the subtle crilicisma on strategy, and the careful reviews of battles. He 
ventured to believe (hat the same militia general miglit have studied the 
title page of Boron Steuben enough to know that the rear rank stands 
rig^t behind the front. [Laugbtcr.J Besides, the critic on that occasion 
hiul Uie fortune to have been in the toils, privations, sacriflees, ond 
bloody scenes through which a militia officer in time of peace was snre 
to pass. It is long since I read that graphic pictiu'e of a muster day in 
the West, touched by the tints of Corwln's facile humor. The troops in 
motion ! the corn-stalks, umbrellas, hoe and axe handles, and other like 
deadly implements of war overshadowing all the field, when lo ! the 
leader of the host approaches 1 Far off his coming shines, I need not 
describe his horse, the rising cloud, the rain, the retreat, the remorseless 
iUry with which the watermelons Hre slaughtered, and the whisky drank 
In n neighboring grocery. [Laughter.] If with such experiences the 
member from Michigan was regarded then as the prince of militair 
oitics, what shall wo say now of my sainted colleagne, whose gentle life 
I been passed in the green pastures by the still waters of peace, and 
" e every prospect was the millennium, in which the lion and the lamb 
id lie down together, and the little child should lead them. Oh t 
Kit jars to hear the voice so oflen raised in benediction and prayer, 
d to the sweet accents of love and mercy, 
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" [UuEht".] 



V a mOitia general was so well fitted for the task of criticism on war, 

' ri, what heed shall we not pay to my reverend colleague, whose 

F experience has been that of a Bull Run retreat. Such critics ought 

It to know a spear from a pruning-hook, or a sword from a plough- 

They ought at le-ast lo tell an ambulance from a caisson. They 

t to bite a cartridge without biting tlieir tongue. The only fuse 
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they know of i? n polilical /u«ion ; they can deploy around a oonTenrioii 
or caiiciu, and firu their political thunder from the batteries of a dema- 
goguo, madkoil with the negro. If they fired a gun and sliouJd hit, they 
would do it aa did Winkle when ho killed the rook — he elml his eyes 
and blazed away in timid despair. My coUeagae is one of tho^e whose 
politico and prayers have ever been to be delivered iroiu the men of war. 
In times past he has thought more of Saint Peter than of saltpeter. Whom 
the Mexican war was declared, the class to which he belongs echoed 
Sumner's " True Grandeur of Nations," when he said " there was no war 
which was not dishonorable, and no peace which was not hontVable." 
They sang the ironical Yankee slang of Hosea Bigelow to the r 
sergeant of Colonel Caleb Cushing : 

" Fife unit, you 6&a' feller, 

Tou maj fife till JOQ are yeller, 

'Fore you gel a hold of me," 

There, away down in some New England village, '^ they kind </ 1) 
Christ went agin war and pillage, and tliat eppyletts wam't the beat ^ 
of a aaiot." Now, they are wUling to swear " that the spostlea Wei 
ged out in their swallow'tuil coats, an' marched round in front ofafl 
and fife." Now they agree to the ironical verse : 
"JohnF. 
Ilol)in9oD — he 
Saya ihej didn't know btetj thing down in Jude&" 

These men whose lives have heen dedicated to considering the It 
of war and slavery, and whose consciences were very lender aboatH 
down-trodden when they wanted votes, now nnderlnke, by congrossional 
committees, declarations, and military diatribes here, to set squadrons in 
the field, and to show McClellan how he is not doing it, or how he might 
do it with the aid of anned blacks so bravely and all at once. Not sails- 
Bed with the President of their choice ; not content with that which ihey 
voted in the Crittenden resolutions as the object to which the w«r should 
be devoted ; not happy in the progress of a campaign whiuh, go far as 
General SleCleUan is concerned, has been comparatively aucceaaful, an<l 
certainly without blunders, they want a movement " at all hazards," eveo. 
if it moves the country and the Government to secession, dictators' ' 
chaos, or destruction. Sucli political dyspeptics and martial xoniea a 
to be sent borne to teach boaiiling school misses the doctrines that br 
many members here — the beauty of John Brown's life, and the gh) 
his death. 

Judging by the remarks made here, one would infer that these g 

men were all ready to receive and provide ibr the four millions of bUckT^" 
who are to be freed by the war power'; that the corn bread and f«t pork 
were all provided for the jubilee of freedom. But where will tliey got itie 
food, or where will they fix the locv» in qao for the festive scene? In 
Kentucky ? — Ohio ? Some of our soldiers, who have just fought so atSiij 
under General Thomas, have written complaints that they get clothes 
through wliich they can put their fingers, and chicory for coffee. "Wb 
do not even feed decently our white braves; but these gentlemen, who 
reason so Innaticly, think that there is some peculiar virtue in a uolored 



■ds," even 



eliild or woman, and that the Lord somehow will provide for them as he 

did for Elijtili with the nivciiB. 

TThj, do not these extreme (leatlemcn know that they are, in sopoe 
part, responsible I'or this war? Doea my colleague from ClcTuland [Mr. 
Kiddle] want mo to prove it by his own speech? They are only BghU> 
ing whnt we uilvised them wouhl come by their action. We Dcmocrate, 
with McClellun at our Lead, are now helping them ; and how are we met 
by these iiigralcB? No, they are not fighting it; but they think they are 
moring Ihe wheels, wheu they only sit on the axle aod buzz their mur^ 
Diura about McClellun and tho forces which move the chariot of war. 
What good comes of this sort of debate here and now ? Talk about milk- 
ing a he-goat in a sieve, and it is seuBe to this. There is a little smack 
of propriety in this latter iden ; hut what can we say of this exhibition in 
a deliberative body, whose ouly duty it is to incroaac the army and the rev- 
enue, discussing the diapoaition of the slaves before we get them, and 
the movements of General McClellan, with the blatikent innipacity to 
understand them. It is too ridiculous for serious controversy. Jt can 
only be ridionled. Yet we have civil warriors, whose only fight is logo- 
machy, barking at General McClellan ; and for what ? Because he does not 
'proclaim liberty iliroughoul all the land and to all the inhabitants thereof. 
Ah, there is the trouble I Can you wonder that Wendell Phillips, whose 
Bpeeches are hailed so rapturously by this class, declared that he should 
deplore a victory by McClellan, because the sore would bo salved over, 
aod it would only be ttie victory of a slave Union ; and that he thanked 
Beauregard for ntarshalling his army before Washington, because it con- 
ferred upon Congress the constilutiouol power to abolish slavery? Nor 
would 1 wonder lo see my colleague from the Cleveland district, who 
lectured us on our duty to the Union upon the slavery question, rehearsing 
■gain his contempt for Ihe Union, which be expressed in his printed 
ipeei'h ma<le at Cleveland on the ilay of John Broivn's obsequies, whea 
he said thai no purer spirit than Joliu Brown's had ever entered Paradise 
for tho post thousand years ; and that he would rend the Uaiiin to destroy 
slavery, thotigh hedged round by the triple bara of the ualionitl compact. 

I did intend, Mr. Chairman, to review some of the bills introduced 
here for confiscation and emancipation, and lo discuss their feasibility and 
const itutiooalily. But I am ;;;lad to announce to the country that there ia 
no hope of such suicidal legislation passing the present Congress. That 
onnouncemeut, which the opinions here justify, will give relief to our 
Army and lo the Union men everywhere. One of the bills of this block 
baleli pretends to strike out the Slate of Florida. This bill boa the pa- 
ternity of my colleague [Mr. GurlbvI. It is a part of his military plan. 
While striking for the Uuion and the flag, with every star on its tolds, hs 
would blot out the Statehood of Florida. He would have its everglades 
and Bwiuupa devoted to the business of negro apprenticeship, with tho 
Federal agents as taskmasters, and the Bepubtic as a cotton producer and 
Speculator. Here is the spot where my colleague would imparadise the 
African. He would have a Federal master watch the negro appreutice, 
*od see to it that he produced a living from that soil, where dying is so 
mucti easier. He would have us drop down the httle pickaninnies amidst 
tlie haunts of the aUigator. He thinks he sees here on opening for the 
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rising generation of colored children ; knowing, 08 mj cot1eagu& does, 
that they trill all be saved in the other world, be is willing to risk their 
eudden disftppearance here. I can well imagine the holj horror which 
will pervade the infantile African mind when it corner lo understand the 
conflscnting character of my collea^e's bill. I can well understand how 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Campbell] niu^t have startled 
the people of hia Hiato by hia proposition to hang all the public plun- 
derers, and llius depopulate fo terrihiy hiB own State. But that waa 
bumanitj compared to this scheme of my colleague, which has only 
parallel in Dean HwiA's plan to get rid of Irish children by eating ll 
Suicidal absurdity can no fmlber go than this ! All such schemes lu 
derogation of our whole syalem of polity. Their authors seem ben 
prying away mountains of granite with levers of straw ! 

Sueh schemes as ore here diaeussed will do no good to the blacks 
the whites, unless a scheme of forced expatriation be at once started 
that is attended with formidable obstacles. The Norib will bei-ome in 
turn the worse than masters of the slaves. For very self-protection and 
to prevent such n ruinous and adulterous mixture of society, Ibe North 
will rise lo drive Ihe free blacks from their soil. Interest, which is 
stronger in society, in the end, than philanthropy, will issue its edict of' 
expatriation, and no good will accrue to the hluck or whjie. If you would 
barbarize the war, nndignify its object, and, indeed, make it a failure in 
every sense, you may follow the impracticable schemes of New England 
politics, and their neophytes in the country. These emnncipalion Sf hemes 
will divide fh« North, and create new dissension and rebellipn in the boi^ 
der Slates. They will paralyze the efforts of the army, and make cold 
and indifferent the now ardent and anxious friends of the Union. Thb 
division of the North now, wheo all are united by Slate legisUtioD and 
Federal action to defend our flag and sovereignly, would lend to destroy 
the hope which has buoyed us in tbis great conflict. 

It would he nn act of fraud on tlie soldiers and officers of the grand 
Army of the Republic. They were called out by a proclamation of the 
fid of May, which was in harmony with the aotion of Congress. The 
Crittenden resolutions were an explicit avowal of the only and legitimate 
object of this war. (House Journal of last session, p. 129.) 

To divert it now inlo a war against the institution of slavery will be 
to make it the " violent and remorseless revolutionary struggle " which the 
IVeeide.>nt feurn. Besides, it would make it a gigantic swindle upon {he 
people, upon our voles for taxes, and upon the soldiers who imperil thotr 
Uvea in defence of the Union and its authority. This was not the under- 
standing of a large party in this country who rallied at the call of DougIaS> 
He most distinctly disavowed such an oliject. lie would not by a Federal 
army, any more than by a Federal Cougrees, interfere with Slate laws 
aad instiiulions. So he declared over and over again. This forum is no 
place for its discnssion, much less for its enactment. If the State Legia- 
latures, in ibeir sovereign will, choose to do this, it is for them, not for DA. 
We have no ri^ht ; and it is none of our business to make Ihe Federal 
Government amoral reform society. This attempt has broken the Unioa ; 
and Iho continuance of the effort may widen the breach until the separa- 
tion is everlasting. As most of our ills come by slavery discussioas and 
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I, why may we not now pause ? Why do not gcnllemen on the other 
1, who hftTO now berore them (lie results of this moat troublesome agi- 
I Iheir clamor? TlioBe who keep it up are disnnionints. 
Their Inik is treason. Tliey Jeservo a traitor's fate as much as Daris or 
Wi^all. Is it not enough thai a million of men are employed la violence 
*nd bloodshed ; not enough that our trade and commerce are paralyzed ( 
that our n-venuo lias fallen off over $32,000,000 ; that by 1863 our 
national debt, as eslimaied by Mr. Chase, will be $897,322,802; not 
CDouRb that we are to pledge $150,000,000 this year of taxation to mo«l 
iueresi and expenses ; not enough that niy own Slate pays one-tenth of 
this; is it not enough that our currency is to be vitiated, and bankruptcy 
to oTorwhelm us ; not enough that cur highways are t-loacd, our flag in- 
tnlled, our sovereignty derided, our whole nationality in |ieri! ; not enough 
that a dictator is openly ihrealened ; not enough that it is declared here 
that the Constitution shall be uverelaugbed, ou the plea of necessity ; that 
ftU its limitations shall be overlt-aped, ruthieasly and aimlessly ? Are wo 
to have added the horror of an endless war of liale; the hopelessness of all 
nieoD filiation ; the prospect and fact of a divided North ; the burdens of 
a taxation only cqnalled by the mouorcliies of Europe? Heaven forbid! 
IT God in his mercy would strike down, not only politii'ully bui physically, 
the marplots who are warring on their own AdiniQislraliou and Govcrn- 
toeat, it would indeed be a blessing compared with this prospect. 

We may differ here about our interior govornment. We may have 
our parties of Administration and opposition. These differences ofopin- 
ioa are privileges of constitutional sanction and indiviiluul conscience. 

B Iters may go on in our Cioveroment as to which we may have a sad 
painful reticence, and as to which we may withhold our denunciation 
of regard to Ihe common weal. Even patriotism may for a lime be 
It tn the eclipses of a mismanaged administraiion of a good Goveru- 
u.u.1. The national feeling may still bo paramouut, and all may go well. 
I rrhoasaud:* of our people now regard with dampened spirit and sod silence 
I condition of our country ; and they are almost dismayed by our 
ibie present and still unpropitious future ; yet not altogether despair- 
"mt seeking in the unity ol' ihe people, ycl loyal, the hope of resturar 
They will be patient in paying taxes, in trusting our commaudera 
frnleiv, in giving their sons to the war and their daughlcru to the la- 
f benolicunce. 

t what will become of this sad yet undismayed patriotism, if the 

f Union are to be quenched by this persistent and unreasoning 

n? Are not such schemes fraught with the very vital and 

Bnt principle of mischief? If so, \vill not the very essence of 

J existence be irrecoverably lost by their success? We shall lose 

e among the nations, our relative importance ou the globe, our 

I independence, our weight in the equilibrium of powers, our 

mtiem, alliances, and geography. These make up the immortality of a 

untion. They are above the dianges of administration and outlive dy- 

He who remains silent when such interests are at stake is 

beorhcrous to his land and lo his God. 

It 13 in this most vital point that these movements hero in Congress, 
which are the continuation of contumacious fanaticism, will do their mis- 
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chiof. To sup™e(l Id their bad echemes these fanalivR undermine tliCTOuug 
generiJ in <^mniflnd, deride the movuments of the army, cn^tile Irupalieocci 
distrust, and coidnesa, and will rejoi*re iu our rain. On belialf oC the «ut- 
pajer, the soldier, tLe citizen, the patriot, the eectiun I reprosenl. and the 
very phyeical and moral relatione of our Government, I protest against 
that dangerous and horrible nialyerealioa of our Congressiona] office, 
which would usurp the power of the Stales oyer (heir own instilutioDs, 
seek through (he iinny IJie further disruption of the Govemmenl. destroy 
the Inst vestiges of our confederation, and stop its magnificent career 
among the nations. 



EMANCIPATION ASD ITS RESULTE 
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Delivered June Gth, 



Mr. Speaker: At the beginning of our civil conflict this HonM 
passed almost uiianimously a resolution offered by the g^ntloman from Ken- 
tucky f Mr. Cbittenden] as to the character of the war. It was n pledge 
that the war ehould not be waged iu hostility to the institutiou.i i>f tmj of 
the Stales. On the fuilh of that plcit^ men and money were Tolcd. Sines 
then that pledge has been broken both in this House and out of it. 

Sir, 1 ha\-e watched with anxiety the conduct of this House. No heed 
is given here to the warning of loyal Union men from slave States. 
Their advice is met with the cry, " Oh, they are for slavery ; and no pro- 
slavery man can be loyal." No attention is paid to old-time political 
opponents wlioae friends are the majority in the lield. For aidio" to pre- 
serve the Union, which Ihcy have been taught by their party caDons to re- 
vere, they arc treated to taunts and slander. 

Measures like those from Massachusetts, which would hold States as 
conquered ficfa ; which would recognize republics abroad because they 
are black ; whicli would create eqimlity of black and while, in carrying 
the mails, such as passed the Senate ; which, like the acts of confiscAtton 
and emancipation here urged, are to pi-cmaturoly free the whole or a por- 
tion of the black population : all these measures, sir, are subversive of 
the instilntiona of the States, and have created apprehension and distrust. 

Before the Fre^iideat can crush this revolt, he musl reassure and reani- 
mate the public mind. He has already done well in cnishing the Fremont 
and Hunter proclamations. He has done well in protecting General 
McClellan fmm the fanatics, who hungered for his overthrow. He haa 
doDo well in many other respects from which I would not detract by an^ 
hostile criticism now. I would sustain my country and its conslitatioa 
even if I were not on oath so to do. It is in this spirit that 1 wish tbat 
there were no ambiguity in our public counsels. This war can huve no 
end until the President clears away all uncertainty. The more definite 
the object, the more firm will the Government be in asserting it. Its gen- 
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erals may conquer, but cannot hold. It may hj physical force subdue, 
but it must do more to reinstate public confidence. Il must control the 
dvil attd moral elements, by whose influence alone can the subdued ba 
reconciled. I am anxious to believe that the Freaidenl means right. 
But of the men who control this Congress I speak plainly. They pull 
down ; they do not build up. They have au activity in destroying ; 
nothiug of the genius of man in consfrurling. Salvation is not their forte. 
It is their conduct which creates ambigtiity. 

There is something needed in making BQCcessfiil civil war besides rais- 
ing money and armies. You must keep up the confidence and spirit of 
tha people. It must not only be animated by a noble passion at the out- 
set, but it must be sustained by confidence in the cause. You dispirit tfaa 
army and destroy its power, if you give forth nn uncerjnia found. la 
there a member here who dare soy that Ohio troops will fijjhl successfully 
or fight at all, if the result dhall bo tbc flight and movement of the btati 
race by millions northward to iheir own State? Our soldiers will endure 
great sacrifices, if they Uiink that they are planting tlie Hag over Stales 
where it has been shamelessly dishonored, and if they believe that the 
United Slates, as they have been made by our Conslitution and constel- 
lated by lime, are to be again enfltarred in fiiU brilliamy. But when yon 
make men homeless — when you crape the doors urn) bedew the eyes of the 
bereaved — when bloody calamity darkens Ibe hearth and heavy taxes op- 
press labor, there must be no ambiguity of policy. You wish to put down 
this rebellion ; yet you despise the counsels of the Union men of tho 
South, who tell you that your anti-slavery crusade adds to the rebel array* 
day alter day thousands of soldiers and to the southern treasury milliona 
of money. You presume on their forbearance, not caring to know tliat 
their lips are oflen sealed here, because by denouncing you, Ihe secession 
oletnent which is kept alive by your action in their Stales, will point to 
Aeh* denunciations of your conduct asa justification of the rebellion. You 
will justify this rebellion to history, provided only your vengeance and 
your election are made sure. 

Sir, I fear and distrust much wliich I cannot, from motivee of prudence 
mA pairiotiam, uller. Is it the poUcy here, as it would seem to be, to 
forre the Union men South into some rash expression or act, by such prou- 
hunations as Hunter's, and such legislation as we have had ; and then to 
charge ibis rashness as an excuse for converting the war into a St. Do- 
mingo insurrection, turning the South into one utter desolation? Is it m 
anticipation of this, that we have arm» for negroes sent to Soutti Carolina 
•ad Louisiana? We can get uo information on these subjects, though we 
strire tor it. Are we to be deceived by the prevarication of this Congresa 
in regard to extreme measures? In the mean time are these eitrcme 
s the army odvances with its triumphant flog? In 
man's hand to be raised to retard ihe downward, 
e extreme men? Will not the President at once 
I history, pointed out to him hy my friend from 
Keutucky [Mr. Cbittenden] ? He has done so ntany noble acts, in spite 
erf the laaiungs of his friends, will he not chan^ this efpiivocal situation, 
and give us reassurance in our doubt and trouble, like Ibat which dictated 
tlie Crittenden resolve? Such assurance would moke the country ring 
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with hie praises. It would make our taxation light, 01 
our patriotism reepleadeal beyond all that is written in I 

I trac« ilie murmure of discontent which come to i 
people, to the aliiance between Republicana and Abolitionisla. 'Hist alU- 
ance may bo natural, but it ie not patriotic. The Philndelphia plotforat 
of no more slave States, and Bepublicanism with its Chicago iloguMflC 
DO more slave territory, may be innocent in intention, bnt allied 1 
Abolitioniera, with its raids and war upon slavery evcryn'here and iti 
fiance of the Constitation, become crime. Is this alliance the foro 
of that porfoct Union when " Liberty shall be proclaimed tlrotij^ 
the \aad and tu all the inhabitanlA thereof"? Is it the dawn of thal|| 
lonnial day which shall reflect back the eabre, the musket, and the U 
the hands of the enfranchised African, already urged and voted {<M 
thirty members in this Mouse? We want no more poetry about 8^^ 
off chains and bidding the oppressed go. Plain people waat to 1 
whether the chains will not be put upon white limbs ; and whitAtr 
oppressed are lo go. If the industry of the North is to be fettered4 
their support; if they are to go to Ohio and the North, yie want to Jt 
it. Nay, we want, if we can, to stop it. As I am anxioua 
counljy restored to its former condition, I would protest 1 _ 
ambiguous policy. I have seen a year of cruel distrust of our £, 
because they were faithful to our Constitution and the Union. I I 
Bcen in and out of llus House Iho thieves of character assailiug good meo 
because such men had a policy not based on visions of AD-ican freedom. 
The blood of our brace soldiers flows like walcr in aid of a holy cgnae. 
It would be a criminal silence for me to forbear lo characterize this cruel, 
fraudulent change of that holy cause, into such dangerous and suicidal 
schemes. 

Gentlemen on the other side of this chamber have bcen detonaiued U> 
discuss the causes of this rebellion. One would have supposed that pro- 
dence on that theme would have sealed them into i>ilcnce. Slarer^, Uioy 
say, is Ihe only cause, and their logic is, eradicate the cause, and the war 
will slop. Slavery is Iho occasion, but not the cause. Slavery has 
existed for nearly seventy years, and the United States prospered in lU 
unity, tjlavery agitation, North and t:>outh, is the cause, and it has beea 
carried on by botli abolition and secession. It takes two millslonee m 
grind the grist. From the beginning of secession I denounced tU 
Sieve, in view of all its cousc<iuences, that it is the worst crime sIiM 
scene on Calfary. But, sir, I am at as great a loss how to apport 
gnill between secession and the abolition which begat it, as I woald ti 
apportion the guilt of the crucifixion between Judos and the Roman solii 
If there is any difference, it is in favor of the bold parricide, and against ibfl 
insidious betrayer. And now, as the climax of this abolitionism, we find 
the Governor of UaasachuselU, when called on to send more troops to tlM 
aid of the Governmenl, laying down conditions — conditions to his loyalty. 
He ia willing for his people to crowd the roads with recruits, if only the 
blacks are to be freed by the war, and Hunter's proclamation is leti to- 
touched by the IVcsident. But if this be Dot done, it will bo a heavy 
a the patriotism ol' Massachusetts. 1/ the blacks are to be fr«ed ; 
uprooted. Shakespeare says; "Your if is a greu 
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This abolition " if," bit, is a.a infamous traitor. I could 
1 the other side of ihe IIouso who, ibougli lew in num- 
i*, have kept their faith without umbiguitf. But thu body of Uiem are 
led by another class of uumistakable Ime, who are ready to follow the 
conditional loyalty of the Masaachusette GoTernor, and to free the n&- 
pOMi regardless of constitutional limitations and coneequencoa. 

""lew 4estruetives, whatever they profess, when they come to vote, 
e hues in a prism, melt imperceptibly into each other. Though wa 
e that we see a difierence between them, yet altogether tliey malce 
ut light which Is lo guide us in our trouhleB. God help ub whan 
1 light leads 1 Such friends are like those in the rebel army who iq>- 
proach our soldiers with white flags, crying '■ Don't lire 1 wc are Uuion 
men j don't fire I " and al the very moment of our confidence, they inflict 
their deadly treachery npon our flag 1. 

But it is over thus. History shows it. Extreme men drag the moder- 
Kt« men with them. The devil, it is said, holds his own by a huii'. He 
Itu entered into this majority as ho entered into the swine ; and ihey will, 
f diabolic Impulse, be driven at last into the sea. At last — but when is 
' ' oe to come? When the country is ruined? Must these northern 
I be Baled with negroes, taxes, and blood, with division nortli and 
n south and peril to constitutional liberty eveiywiiere, before re- 
come? Tbey will not halt until their darling schemes are con- 
Utd. History tells uh that BOch sealote do not and cannot go back- 
Bobespierre, the gentle judge at Arras, in 1783, resigned rather 
I coo^nn a criminal to death. In ten years after, filled with the en- 
paaiD en Rousseau, he claimed for the blacks iu the French colonies a 
□ political rights, and exclaimed, not unlike members here, 
K the colonies perish, rather than a principle ! " But he was the same 
_ _ Mpi«rre who led the Jacobins to demand the King's head in 1792, 
'lAo established the reign of terror, and whose motto was, " that to live 
crime." He could lake no step backward. Onward, onward froio 
to excesB, until his name became the obloquy of the world. Only 
D death, by the some terrorism, ended bis terrible rule. The BOme 
1^ took place at Rome, in the lime of Grocehne. It is so everywhere 
I passion b driven to excess. Our only safety now lioB in moderate 
Criotic connsels, not rash and vindictive action. lAhertatem in me 
>, not! in perlinacia, eed quddam moderatione poaiiam piUabo. Mr. 
IT, isS not think I overstate these perils from extreme men. Have 
SiOlir best statesmen, like Clay and Douglas, warned us of this time? 
' I DOt the venerable statesaian of Kentucky [Mr. Ckittenden] con- 
% to warn — in vain ? Your records are crowded with remonslranoea 
. » great and good against this sectional warfare to uproot a social sys> 
I, whose result will be a war of ruin. I appeal to you now, as I did 
a year ago to the extreme men of the South, lo halt, lo coa- 
■^ before it is entirely too late. 

KOm thing is sure, that out of all this ambiguity, the tendency of le^ 

ra action here is to tree the slaves of the South and horl them in hordea 

D the North. Events, says Phillips, are grinding out the freedom of 

I negro ; and thoae abolition bills are events. The confiecalion bill 

I last week, and the emancipation bill resurrected by a majority ot 
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fonr after its temporary dealli, bave this meoniag. They will not aid to 
pay the expenses of the war. Tliftt part of the tide of the confiscation 
hiU which so affirms is a hypocrilicul falsehood. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Phelps] has demonstrated that. Even Wendell Phillips 
laughs nt audi hills. " Yoa might as well," he says, " call upon the 
poorbouso 10 p^y tho expenses of the town. Take away the slaves, 
Rnd they have not enough left to pay one niontL's expenses of the war." 
The " Tribune " sneers at such confiscations, and witli more than its usual 
sense, when it says, that they amount to notliing ; that you must first get 
the land and the negroes, aad that then the expenses of confiscatioa |' ^ 
the general amnesty which mu£t follow to all but the leaders, will r 
your confiscation valueless. 

Such bills are not constitutional. That was shown condtuivel 
the learned jurist [Mr. Thouas] from Iilassachusetls, as well as b 
Senators from Pennsylvania fMr. Cowan] and Vermont [Mr. Colu 
They contravene the first and third articles of the Constilulion ; 

"So lill or sltoiDclcr or ex post Ikcto bw shall be passed." 

"The iriiil of all crime*, encept in cases of impcichmcat, abill bebjfjitrji i 
tri&l flhall be held ia the Slate where the Mid crimcB jball have been aimmicted ; bqld 
not committed nilhia anj Slate, the trial sboll be at eucb place or plar- — *^ - n.-m 
ma; b; law hare directed." 

" Treason Bcalnst the Tinted States shall caosiat only in levjing n 
ia adhering to tlirar oneinie?, girin;; them aid and comrorL" 

" No person ahall be convicted of treaaon unless on the teslimony of two w 
the same overt act, or on coofeagiun in open court." 

" The Congrcas ahull have power to declare the pauishmeiit of tretuon, but no si 
der of treason ahaH work comiptiou of bkiod, or forfdture, eicept during iBe Hfe (4 
person attiunled." 



" Abticli TBI FiPTB. No perfon Hhall be held to answer for a cagdlal m 
in&moua crime, unless od a presentment or indictment of a grand Jurj, eicwpt In ca 
adsng in the hind and nnTal forces, or in the mililis, when in actuii eenioif, in time vf 
war and public dancer ; nor ah&ll an,v person be subject, for the s.-ime oBencts to be twtii* 
pnl in jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall be compelled in any criminal ease to tw »^^^ 
nem against himself nor to bo deprived of life, liberty, or property, trithoat d ' 
of law ; nor shall private property In: taken for public use without just ccnnp 

"Ahticle THE Sixth. Id all crimiDsl prosecutions tlie accused shall ei, 
to a speedy and public trill, by an impartial jury of the State and district WU 
! shall have been committed, which district shall bave been previously m 
> be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation ; to be ew 



law, and lo be in 
the witness 
firot, and tc 

If, when swearing to sustain these clauses of the CoQSlitntion, ■< 
not taken '■ dicers' oaths," we must re^e all legislation which c 
anj'onefor treason. We can declare the punishment of trenson, b 
meted out by " due process of law" in tlie proper tribunals. WeS 
already dona so. It is death. But for every crime there most bo tl 
and conviction. It is the very essence of despotism to conGscale wtdj 
Buch legal impeachmeut. Against such legislative IjTnnny the autbt 
our Constitution framed express cbiiiees. They did it, as Jud^re i 
Bays (2 Story's CommenlarUs, § 1344), lo guard against tiie i 
lioe and iniquity which England inflicted " in times of rebellion or 1 
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1 BubBerviency to the crown, or of violent political excitements^ 
riods ia wUich all nation? arc most liable (aa .well the tree aa the 
Inved) to forget their duliee and to trample upon the righla and liberties 
t others." The sentiment of the accomplish ed men of Congreaa being 
Dst these bills ns uaconstilutional, reBort was next had to the law of 
B to justify tliem. Members, irho a year ago claimed that thii 
rebclltoa was not a eivil war, are now quick to find out that it is so, when 
it will answer the porposea of venjreance and emancipalion. The Secre- 
tftry of War, in his order of April 9, 1862, expressly recognized the rebet- 
[ion as a *' civil war." When, a year ago, I embodied the doctrine, that 
from ihi' formidable character and number of the insurgents, the laws of 
dvil war, as between belligerent nations, ought to obtain, copied thon^ 
my r«solution was from Vattel himself, gentlemen inconsiderately voted 
H down. Valtel (Book 3, chap. 13, | 295) and other authoritative pnb- 
ticistB declare what is a public war. 

" The war betwceo the two puties ataodB on the umc grouad, in every respect, aa ■ 
p<Alic war between two difierent niliDiu. The; decide Iheir qustrel b; artES, oa (wo dif- 
Cavnt natioiiB would do. The obligsdoa to obaerre the commaa laws of war Uitini e>cli 
other is, tbereTore, sbeolute." 

Since then flags of truce, cjichange of prisoners, and other rales of 
eirilized warfare have been practiced by our Government. England and 
Prance have recognized this relation. Now, if the laws of war as be- 
tween DBtioDs prevail in this contest, as gentlemen now argue, then I 
point lo the humane code that private property on land shall not be confis- 
cUed, except it bo contraband of war. That slaves ore contraband when 
lued on forlilicfttions, and are confiscate, is no question now, since Con- 
grees bas enacted a law making each slavQ so used confiscate to the Stale- 
Bat if by the laws of the States slaves are personal property, as the coorts 
have decided, then the law of nations reaches them, and they are not con- 
fiscate. That law of nations has no exceptions bat contraband. It ia so 
■tlraitted by all. America at least has acted on it. Franklin, in his 
tnoly with Prussia ; Washington, in his letter to' Kochambeau ; Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson, Clay, John Quincy Adams, Pierce, Marcy, Lincoln, and 
Seward, have taken it for granted. It is too lalo to question it. TThey 
sought to extend it, in the interest of humanity, from the land to the sea. 
I have, this session, in a speech on neutral maritime rights, elucidated tbifl 
doctrine and its history. I have shown that this was the object of llie 
Paris conference of I'idC, and of the Marcy amendment proposed to ihi 
great maritime powers. To this doctrine the assent of forty-six powoia 
was given, at the request of France. And this was the object of Mr. 
Dayton, and Mr. Adams, and our other Eoropean ministers lust summor, 
when, by Mr. Seward's instruction and under President Lincola's direction, 
oar nation sought to liave all private properly, not contraband of war, 
VUtrtitioTU (fc guerre, free from seizure and confiscation by the cruisers and 
Kivotecrs of belligerents at sea, ai it vxu already ibua/ree upon land. I 
refore boldly affirm that this Administration, to its lasting honor, is not 
J committed to this doctrine, hut has favored its extension from the 
I to the sea. The great men of Europe and of this country h»Te 
1 to thnt doctrine. It was urged lo soften the horrors of war, to 
a maakind from crael and unjust violence, to limit war and its horrors 
16 
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to tbe combatants, to reduce the conflict to a duello between armieH, aoid 
to Bove (he eca, as the land was already eavcd bj law. from being the 
tbcatre of cruel, predatory, and barbarous practices. The reason urged 
for this doclrine is, that it enabled men to make peace, lasting and frater- 
nal, nnembittered by cruelUea to helpless women and children, to non- 
combatanls, and men of productive induiitry and peaceful occupations la 
private life. It is the doctrine of tbe Saviour of mankind. 

The wise men of this Congress have urged, upon similar principles, 
that aU laws of vengeance, confiscation, and emancipation will only pro- 
long and stimulate ttie rebellion, postpone peace, and frastrate Ibu rea»- 
sertion of Federal aathority. While I would punish the rebel leadora £ok. 
treason ; while I would do it without vengeauce, in the name and maje 
of the Republic which they have tried to dispart and destroy, I woi 
not make laws, in the very agony of tlic strife, whose effect will bt 
Btrengthen treason, to prolong the contest, and destroy aU hopes of A 






But, sir, my opposition to such bills proceeds mainly from other and 
more conclusive reasoning. Granting that these bills ore constitulion&l, 
aud that they are according to the law of nations, a more momentous qu«a- 
tjoo arises. It is no less than the preservation of the people and *ocietjr of 
the NortJi. You free the slaves lo puuisb treason ; you free tbe slavca 
because you hate slavery. But what if tbe punishment lolls U{>on ths 
loyal North? Shall Ohio suffer because South Caroline rebels? Shall, 
the North be destroyed or impaired in its progreBsive prosperity, by your,' 
projects of wholesale freedom of the slaves, because it will poidsh, ci^* 
pie, or destroy slavery or the South ? ^' 

It is beyond doubt that a large number of tbe four millions of bIavMj 
will bo fr«ed incidentally by the war. Already ten thousand ore freed i^j 
Sontli Carolina ; as many more in Virginia ; and perhaps as many more 
in the West. It bos been computed that already some 70,000 blacks are 
freed by the war, I Bee it elated anthorilatively that more contrabands 
followed Gen. Banks's retreat down the Virginia Valley than his troops 
numbered. These are being scattered Nori, are becoming resident in 
this District and supported by the largesses of the Federal txeasury. It ia 
said that 18,000 rations are daily given out to negroes by our Govern» 
ment. This is but a small number of those who are freed, or to be freed' 
by these bills. The mildest confiscation bill proposed will free not b 
than 700,000 slaves. Tbe bill which is before us frees three millions, 
least. Tbe bills which receive the favor of the majority of tbe Bcpubl 
party will free four miUions. Nothing less will satisfy this Cod|_ 
That is now apparent. If you do not free all, say the extremists, y< 
wax is rose-waler. If not all, no peace ia possible. It may have 
wrong lo have held them in slavery. Is it right to set them frvt, 
slnrre? What is to be done with them? This is the riddle, more 
llcult than that of the Ethiopian Sphinx. Like that fabled 
Willi the man's head and the lion's body, it has a puzzle, and we hiire no 
QSdipus lo solve it. One gentleman proposes to free the slaves, appren- 
tico them awhile lo raise money, aud then colonize them. This scheme 
boa its advocates. Regardless of constitutional restrictions, he would 
hftw us first iree them, or as many as are owned by rebels, end buy as 
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rnmij ae are owned b; loyal men, and then, by the mooey raised by ap- 
prenticcsbip, deport them to Mexico, South or Central America, What 
though it easluve the white labor of the North for a half century ! What 
though it divert the Federal Government into a grand muster of appren- 
tieea 1 What though it cost millions ! What though it destroy the pro- 
ductive industry of a dosen -Stales! It would be a happy riddance at any 
price. Such is the argument. But another class say to this scheme : 
" No ; you have no right to send away against hia will the African bom 
here. You have no right to buy hira. He is entitled to privileges equally 
with you. direct from the hand of his Heavenly Father, who gave him a 
charter to live and own himself." This side is championed by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. LovEjor]. Between these two charmers the 
simple black man stands, as a comic paper depictured him, with grinning 
mouth and hesitating mind, not knowing which to choose. One of my 
cdleof^s, who speaks most nearly the sentimeols of the majority here 
[Mr. BiNGHAv], has met the qiieslion like a man, if not like a statesman. 
H(! denies first that the States have the right to pass laws forbidding the 
immigration of blacks within their borders. 

I will not spend much time, sir, to controvert this doctine. Such laws 
hare existed in wcsfem States and in Ohio unchallenged. Judge Doug- 
las was right when, in his contest with Mr. Lincoln, he maintained that 
these commonwealths were for white men. Aside from the question of 
policy, there ia an admitted right in each State to make or unmake iu 
cilisenship, to declare who is and who is not entitled thereto. That will 
not be denied. When Minnesota camo here for Hdmission, that was sel- 
tli»L But my colleague seems to admit that political privileges, like that 
of enfTnige, may be fixed by State laws. Indeed, the Supreme Court 
have decided that the State has the exclusive right so to do. If bo, by 
what reason can a Stale deprive the black race of the right of suffi'age. on 
which depend all laws, all protection, all assessment of taxes, all puoish- 
ments, even the matter of life and death, and yet not have power to forbid 
BOch black race, as n dangerous elemenl, from mingling with its popul». 
tioB? Tlie constitution of Illinois, just submitted to the people, denieB 
to the tie^ro the right of emigrating to, or hafing citizenship in that 
State. Hitherto the same prohibition has existed in lUiaois and Indiana, 
and other western Stales. In Virginia, as a police regulation, free ne- 
grooe are forbidden to emigrate to that State. It was never disputed, 
never, until Oregon applied for admission. Her constitution provided 
that DO person of African descent, though iree, and no Chinaman, should 
Qnugrale lo that State, or should have the right of suffrage or hold prop- 
erty. In the Globe of the 35th Congress (p. 193 H «*g.) the debate is 
reported. A Senator from Maine denied the right thus to exclude black 
men, wiio were citizens of his own State, by a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Maine. He held, as I suppose my colleague [Mr. Bimghajii] 
bnlds, that no one portion of the cUizeni of the United States can inter- 
fere wiih the rights of another portion of the citizens of the United Slates, 
and tluii negroes are citizens. In disregarding the decision of the Federal 
court against negro citizenship, I am Ht a loss to see what authority the 
Supremo Court of Maine, or the ipie dixit of my colleague, ought to 
have. But waiving that, it was answered by a Bepublican Senator from 
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nUnoia [Mr. TmnrEDLL], who denied that negroes oi^ht to be fdaced 
on AH eqnal footing in the Stales with wliite ciliteas. Judge Doo|^as, 
vhoae word ie now bo eacred where once it waa so conlemned, Midt.j| 

"As Id the poiwer ot n Snte to eiclude the negro population &om h 
boped there wis no diapiiie M IhU dny. If tUfne ehoosra to cnooun^ a 
of » white population, it is her right M do so. Thtse are matttn vhjob bdoii£j| 
sorerdgntj of eieh State to decide for itself. Maine had dedded one wa;, 
another, I thought thai foi aeveral jeais we had rccogiuzed this iloclriita colnplet 

He might well have thought so, with the Kiinsas Tc^ka Coniti 
in his mind, which the Republicans had indorsed, and wiitch made U^ 
dnty of the first Legislature to pass laws to prohibit the introductioi] o 
free negroes into Kansas. At the couclnsion of the debate, it was gene^ 
ftlly coueedcd that although members might, in their discretion, vote 
against Oregon on account of this prohibition of free negroes, still a 
State was admitted, she had the fuU right to make what police 
she pleased as to her population. Oregon was admitted with this c 
tution. No question has ever been raised, either in the courts of-'j 
State or the United States, as to the legality of her prohibition. I I 
that my colleague argued against the exclusion of negroes from C 
as unconstitutional, iuhuman, and atrocious. He argued the qw 
ably. He distingaiiihed between the coDveotional right of sufii-age « 
natural right of locomotion and emigration. He is cousislent to-ds]''! 
his record, then ; but in my opinion consistently wrong. *' 
intended, and it is not so written in the Constituiion, that the States sl 
give up the right to regulate the character of their immigration, 
were not so, there could be no safety to properly, liberty, or life, 1 
State institutions. A comniunity of Mormons or Thugs might t3 ' 
session of a Slate, and there would be no remedy. This i 
for self-protection to tlic State has never been given up, nor can the 4 
gallon of this power be inlcrred from any general phrase ii 
like that which declares that "the citizens of each Slate shall be cnlidod 
to alt the rights and immunities of citizens of the several States." If it 
were inferrible, we might then conclude that the Supreme Court at Ij 
United Slates wore wrong in deciding that negroes were not OtJi 
But history and precedent show that the Supreme Court were right ;■ 
although they decided it in the Dred Scott case, no one contends tl ' 
part of that decision was coram non judice. It is authciri^tive 
cilJxens. 

The right and power to explode Africans from the Stales North h 
eompatible with our system of Slate sovereignty and Federal supre 
I assert that it is impolitic, dangerous, degrading, and unjust to the 1 
men of Ohio and of the North, to allow such immigration. By the O 
of 1800, in Ohio, we have 36,225 colored persons out of a popidatit 
2,339,550. As a general thing, they are vicious, indolefit, and t 
dent. They nitmber, as yet, one black to about sixty-three whilasa 
their ratio of mcrease, during the last ten years, has been 49.S0 per 4 
witile tliat of the white increase is only 17.82 per cent. About o " 
of our convicts are negroes. I gather from the census of 1850, th«t jl 
tenths of the female prisoners are blacks, although they compose but Bl 
eightieth of the female population of Ohio. In Massachusetis the conn 
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itt the peailentiftry are one-sislh blark ; Connecticut, one-third ; New 
York, oue-fburlh. In Ohio l]io bUcJif arc not agricultnrists. Tfaejr 
Boon befume wiulcre, barbere, and otbpTwise eabsorvieDt to the whites. 
They have just enough conaequenne given to tliem by leto oventB to be 
pestilent. The resistance of the abolilionietH lo the Fuderal authority in 
Ohio, within the past three years, was abetted by colored men, some of 
whom had received schooling enough at Oberlin lo be vain and osltnta- 
tioQsly geditious. 

The lafil Legialfttare of Ohio, by their committee, gaw their p-o%M 
Ihia cerlificale of character in their report: 

" Tho aetao race Is looked npOD by the people of Ohio hb ■ chus (« be kept by them- 
mUo — lo hi detuired of social inivrcourve ■itii the wlutes--to be di?pri*til of all ad- 
vastDgea whii:fa they chhdoc etijoy 'm cummon with Iheir own rtiua. Deprived of (he ad- 
TauUgvH here enumenUed, il coulil not be expected that he sbaald ituin nay greut 
idruoenicot in bocuI iuiproieiueat, UcncrtUy, the iiet^o in Ohio \» lazy, igoaranl, nnd 

If this be tnie, it woultl be well to inquire why energetic legislation 
was not had, in view of the emancipation schemes here impending, to pr^ 
nnt lliia laiy, ignorant, Had vicious class Irom overrunning our Stale. 
Suuh legislation was a^ked and refused. 

If iiirtber testimony is needed as to the feeling of tho people of Ohio 
umI the northwest as lo liie blacks, I refer you lo the speech of an Ohio 
S«Datur [Mr. Sberuan]. Speaking in favor of emancipation in this 
DiUrict, be balanced himself on the slack wire alter this fashion : 

" This If a Rooii pUce to be^^n emiaoipalian for mother reason. T^U i> a vrry Par- 
adiu /;•■ fret nrgrart. Here liicy enjoy more aociftl equality than they do any where el$e. 
Ill III'- MiiLi: uhere I live we do aoi Qke n^;R>e9. Wc do not disguigo our dislike. Aa 
01 1 frii It I !'n>iu IndiaanfHr. Waionr] auid yesterday, (he whole people of (he northwest- 
rni ^iditr:' are, for resgona, wfaetber correct or not, opposed to haling many negroes 
aiuau^ [)i<.-iD, inj that principle or prejudice b>is been cngnfted in the le^Ution of neutf 
tU (he Doi-ihweatem Suies" 

Il is a fine thing, the Senator thinks, to have free negroes here ; not 
so j>>x>d in Ohio. Here lliey have a paradise ; in Ohio, its opposite, I 
II' the Senator could visit Green's Row, within the shadow of 
1, henceforth "Topbet and black Gehenna called, the type of 
rtiite the squalor, destitution, laziness, crime, and degradation, 
iu'iinglo fejler — if be could visit the alleys in whose miserable 
boxcU ihu blacks congregate, he would hardly be reminded of the paradise 
which Milton sang, with its amaranthine flowers [laughter], ils blooming 
trvM of life, ila goltlen fruitage, its amber rivers rolling over elysian flow- 
OS, its hills and tbuntains and fresh shades, its dreams of love, and its 
Mior&ilon of God. Alas ! he would find nothing here to remind him of 
lh«t high estate in Edi^n, save the fragrance of the spot and the nakedness 
of its inhabitants. [Laughter.} If the rush of free negroes to this para- 
dise toniinucs, it would be a blessing if Providence should send Satan 
bere in the form of a eerpeul, and an angel to drive the descendants of 
Adntn and Eve into (he outer world. If it cnnlinues, you will have no 
one here but Congressmen and negroes, and that will be puuiahment 
ononprh. [Laughter.] You will have to enact a fugitive law, to bring 
the wliLiea to their capital. [Laughter,] The condition of the negroes 
feerc is not unlike their condition in Ohio. Perhaps it i& worse here 
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than in Ohio, for their nuinbere are grenler hers in proportion !o the 
populadoD. This population a)|fady on our hands in Ohio we can take 
care of; hut if we cannot slop more from coming, therp is nu sense ia 
begioDing to colonize the free blncka which we have on hand. I make no 
proposition as to (hem now. They do Dot, except in cerlaio localities, ti 
terfere greatly either with our laws or our labor. But the qnestion 
allowing more lo come in, is the question I didcuas, not ns to what we 
shall do with what we have. This is a question as gigantic as the Bchemea 
of emancipation. It is a practical question, as the war is already throw- 
ing them witliin our borders in great aumberfl. Slavery may he an ovfl, 
it may be wrong for southern men to use unpaid labor ; but what will bft 
the condition of the people of Ohio when the free jubilee shall have come 
in its ripe and rotten maturity? If slavery is bad, its condition, with ftU 
unrestrained blaek population, only double wliat we now have, partly 
eabeen-ient, partly sloIliAil, partly criminal, and all disadvantageous and 
roinous, will be far worse. 

I do not speak these things oat of any unkindueas lo the negro. It is 
not for the interest of the free negroes of my Stale that that class of tlio 
population should be increased. I apeak as their friend when I oppose sticb 
immigratioo. Neither do I blame the negro altogether for his crime, im- 
providence, and aloth. He is under a sore calamity in this country. H« 
is inferior, distinct, and aepnrnle, and he has, perhaps, sense enough to 
perceive it. The advanlagca and equality of the white man can never be 
his. As Dr. Fuller espresaea it : 

" He sees nnd knowa thiit it ia hla color onlj, thst color pven him hj Bod, whioh ei- 
dudu him uiil bU poaLariCy from this noble and cnnobliug compctitiDD. And no*, wt 
must be the eflect upon bis cburacler f U U imposuble but tbit Iho vontt rcelinzs, enrlC] 
hatred, vindictivencsB, will sucretif work in bU tnusocn, renJvring him onlmpp; ia uimseU, 
and dangcroun to thn counlrj. Alreidj haie we had fearful premoniiiima Suhiii^ » 
here and there ; and rest asBoraJ, nothing but fear repreaws the attenuiae, drcp tnd teuot 
of posmons whlah an only tlie more fierce b(!{ause ae f et ^icj' eaa ku< ~~ ' " ■■^ - 
frit African la lo remaia in Ihis country, he must either enjoy sodal . 
ganute wUh the white race, which u impasaible, or he will be dbconMoled, nnbqip;, and 
will be oltimalely elterminnled. Be would not be Gl for freedom, ^le would not be ■' ~ 
If he could be aaUsSed with hla poailloo." 

If history teaches any thing, it is that it ia as hard lo make a serviU 
people free, as a free people slaves, and that a conflict of races, wliioh 
must result from this policy of emancipation, will only end in thedt 
^on of the weaker. Rome, Greece. West India, all point 
mistake of breaking rudely the social system of a people. 
the other day that (he news from Jamaica told us of the inaurrection _ 
negroes, and their attack on a principal city. A year or so ago, if we ai* 
lo credit Andrew Johnson, the insurrection of negroes in East Tennessee 
was caused by a fear that the whites would exterminate the negro popula- 
tion en maass, from a jealousy of negro labor. In this city, at any ini> 
ment, we may look for an cm eu/e occasioned by the crowding out of wUil*, 
labor by black contrabands. The Government is now paying, to sn 
negroca, thousands of dollars weekly, out of the hard-earned money of 
people, raised to put down tlte rebellion ; so at Forlrcas Monroe ; 
ftort Royal. 

liCt us heed the lesson which history has given in other times. 
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what is coavenicnt and advantogeonBtiDder similar circumslaucen. Franco 
broke the fetters from the Haylian blacks, tinder tlie lead of JacobiDS like 
the member from IlliDols. la les3 than a half veuturj, tbo industry aad 
commerce of Hsyti were annihilated ; the Sabbath, the faiail;, and the 
ichool became obsolete ; the missionarieH were more in dan^or — as the 
historian of the West Indies, Mr. Edwards, says — of being uaten than of 
being hoard, [Laughter.] Baptist, Methodist, and EpiscopaliAn minis- 
tere were eipelled with a persecution equal to that exhibited lately on the 
mountains of Syria, Hayli was free ! But her freedom was the freedom 
of fiends. Unschooled, undisciplined, sfce ran riot in her liberty. Her 
career has but one advantage. It admonishes ua of what our fiito shall 
bo, if we are launched on the same stormfiil sea. 

Mr. LovEJOT. Will the i^ntleman allon me a moment ? 

Mr. Cos. No, sir ; I will not. 

Kr. LovEJor. Then I raise the question of order, that I am entitled 
to ask the gentleman a question, inaemucb as he alluded to some member 
from (be Slate of Illinoia. I want to know to whom he referred. He 
C^od some gentleman from Illinois a Jacobin, 

Mr. Cox. That ia no point of order ; but I will tell the gentleman io 
confidence whom I meant. I meant him. [Laughter.] 

Mr.LovEJor. That is what I wanted to know. Now, I wanttosak 
the gentleman another queslioD. 

Mr. Cox. I did not mention anybody's name ; but the gentleman at 
once saw the appropriateness of the appellation. 

Mr, LovEJor. We will try that when I come to answer the gentleman. 

Mr. Cox. The London '■ Times " gives a truthful picture of the 
freed negro of Haj^, which has its coimterpart here already : 

" The Dci^ro is a hxj &iunul, nithout anj farc^ght, ind therefore rcqairing Io l)e led 
■od compelled. He is dwidedl; inferior, verj little rauad above the mere aDijoal. He is 
toid of eclf-relUnee, and U the cre»Bjre of circumBtauoes ; acareelj filled Io toke care of 
hbiwelf ; has no care for to-moiroii ; has no desire tar properlj strong enough to Induce 
Um to Ubor ; lives from hand to month. In Jsraaica, cmaacipaUon hiia tbrovn enor- 
Botv Incts of land out of cultitaUon, and on those the Jicgro squnts, getting nil he irantB 
irilh icriF ''"''' trouble, and shikitig, m the most absolute fashion, bnck to the savage 

nuc" 

Bat it may be nrged that there were too many blacks for the whites in 
llie West Indies, and the experiment failed in consequence. Then let ub 
go to Canada, where our slaves are under English laws, and in the midst 
of people Dot specially prejudiced. The testimony is .that settlements at 
Chatham, Dawn, Amberetburg, Buxton, Dresden, and other points, are 
utter failures. It was soon discovered that the blacks preferred charity 
to labor. The blacks proved lazy, BhifUcss, improvident, " there not be- 
ing more than threo or four families of a different character out of the 
one hundred and fifty which comprised the settlement at Burton. They 
suffer terribly in winter for want of clothing. The Dresden settlement, 
plumed on the principle of the Socialists, proved a total failure. A few 
yeftrs since Chatham was a bright ond prosperous village ; but now more 
(ban a quarter of its population are negroes, and three-fourths of tbera 
ar« worthless idlers and petty tbioTes." But it may etill be urged, that 
In the North — in Ohio — the iVee negro will work, will rise, will add to the 
Bocority of the State and the prosperity of the people, I select ono Irom 
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* string of black gems. I aelect it rrom the district of my frieod [Mr. 
Habbison], who will avouch its correctness. Greene County, Ohio, hu 
nearlj 1,&00 aegroes, Ttie following extract from the Xenia (Obio) 
" Newa " (a Republicun paper in Greene County), will give eome idea of 
their condition : 

" Thfre &re about one hondred n^roei iu Greene CountT who are ■liri]'! oM of Wfr- 
ploynent. A put of thcw arc those nho tiaie lately been treei hj iheiT DMUn 
funiUhed with a boniu, on which %bej are now genilemuilj loaQag. Our j^ !■ oi 
uallf filled nhh negroes cooimitted for petty olTenccs, tucb ra atHvyi, pcttj tr ~ 
dninkennras, assault and battcrr, for whose prosecution and imprisorunent thu t 
Xenia hsB lo pny about hie hundred dalliirs per annum. And to such pereona ffisg W 
Jai] a rather ■ pleasure thiui » disgrace. Thej are better fed and lodged there than iAm 
vagabondizing round our streets. 

" We have seen negro proetilutoe flaanluig down Mahi Btrept, three or four alire*sl, 
aweeping all before them indiscriminately. We have sei'O ladita of rcapeetaliiUl; numiag 
opon the eeliar doora, luid even into gutters, (o avoid bdng nm orer by these I 
bamiei. It wu only the other eveaing thst we aaw s lady complewly turned ai 
Mme bUck girts, who neier deviated from thdr path in the middle of the ridomlh; i 
our own clicek has burned with indignation at the leeberous smile of invitalilM \Af 
has been flung into our fneea by these swarthy demoiselles. Other gemletoea ban *t 

tinned of the inattltiDg boldneas of tiieir addretis. But we lA ticfcened vtth the n ' 
t ie a, diBSgrecable twb to Unce the sore which has long been githorine imheodfnl ; ana 
H U equally so to probe this evil, which nnawarea is growing in our miUst, As we iia** 
in a former Dumber aheady said, we fed no pr^udice against the block man on nccount 
of color, or for mere degradation ; but, at the some time, we are unwilliDg tiral we abo^ 
bs morally infected by contact with an inferior race, Ibe rcault of which o 
way Iwne&oial to the Uock, and bighly injurious to the while." 

Some years ago, tiiere was a negro colony oatabliiihed in Brown C 
ty, Ohio, as to wluch the Cincinnati "Gazette" said that " in a Utfts' 
while the negroes became loo lazy to play." A Senator in Ohio clianic- 
terized the colony aa follows : 

"The bUck aettlcment in Brown County was made in ISIS. iIk' ori;ririnl itiunlur la. 
eated there being four hundred and twenty, for whom about tn 1.1 1 1 . :j<I 

were procured. From the commeneement there has been no im]>r .1.^ 

orhnbits. Idleness and vise arc tbe prevailing ooncomitAnts. Tl. 
eoutions has been reiy large in proportion to the number of inhiii . , . , .1 

proportionate average with tbdr increase. In the vicinity of ttih ^.. 'l.... .; jui 

a family nithia two miles who are not kept in constant dread of dLjircda 
of some sari. Every thing valuable that can be removed is sioleo. They are •!. 
eompoUod to confine themselves to what is merely necessary to support life, (or »Kf U 
b^fODd from bond to mouth most inevitably fall a prey to the lurking ragnnti, inKkS 
WOTK than a gang of gypsies, are bovering around seejdng literally what they maj A 
viHir. And thia elate of things ia not cODfincd to any Be<:tion alone ; it eilfuda In a 
gi«at«' or leas dtgtce wherever this porlioo of the population is permanently located." 

It might be a profitable calculation to ascertain what will be (he d^- 
pre<dution of properly in Ohio, if the numberless itinerant blacks from lh« 
South are to be admitted to the State. The House will remcmlmr the 
ineflfTtiial efibrts of Gerrit Smith to make a black agricultural colony in 
Now York. Uc was oblin;ed to confess that '' thu mass of Ihem rot both 
pbysicnlly and morally." I cottld produce similar evidence from the Kew 
York " Tribiine," but the slrcuglh of the statement would not be thiu in- 
creased. 

I lay down the proposition that the white and black races thriro besl 
apart ; thai a commingling of these races is a detriment to both ; that it 
dues not elevate the black, and it only depresses the white ; that tJie hi»- 
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lory of ihia continent, especially in Hispano-Araericn, shows lliat aUble 
ciriJ order and government are imposaible with such a population. In 
Peru their commingiing has led to the decay and degradation of their prog- 
•my. Dr. Tschudi, in Lis travels in Peru, enuraerates some dozen crosses 
of the negro, Indian, and white, with their various and vicious productt. 
The characler of these mixed races is that of bralallty, cowardice, and 
crone, which has no parallel in any age or land. If you permit the dom- 
ioanl and subjugated races to remaia upon the same soil, and grant them 
any approach to social and political equality, amalgamation more or leas 
is inevilabte. It has invariably Ibllowed this blending of people, however 
opposite the original stocks. In illustration, let me quote the remark of 
' a jisliuguished divine, Dr. McGill : 

" Look al Uexico, where the proud Cnslilinn, the Babjiisstwl ladinn, anil Iho barbtp. 
«iiii AfHcui lUve, wera aU miidi] free and equal just tbout od<i geDiraiiuD or ihirtj-two 
jvtn liga, by a single decree, to meet what was considered ' a mUlur; necessity.' Uore 
Iban half ot' die whole jiopulation is alrcadj nuxad'hloodcd ; and just at anialgainalian 
■d<ruu«i> degradation dccpcuB ; anarehy previita ; lane, Mnidtutiotu, and the ballal-ttoi 
•!• a mookery ; wave after wara of miliuiFj deapotiam baa letl tliat liepubUo, of more 
Aas right mUliana of eoulg, me of the furesl re^ona uader heaven for the aequiiitiaii of 
vciJlb aod ^017, without money, without eiedil, without commenie, without uaion, nitb- 
out ToligiOD, until at len^ the [imbitioD of Spain herself aeeka to recoAiul the abjeot 
people to their old repudiated Lhraldom." 

Is this the fete to be commended to the Anglo-Saxon-Celtic population 
of the United States? Tell me not that this amalgamation will not go on 
in the 24orlh. What mean the mulattoes in the North, I'ar exceeding, aa 
the census of 1850 shows, the mulattoes of the South? There are more 
free mulattoes than there are free blacks in the free Slates. In Ohio 
there ore seven mulatto children for one in Virginia, according lo the 
negro population ; and in Indiana and Illinois there are five for one ia 
Tenueseec and Georgia ! As the white people of the North do not marry 
blocks, these mulatioos must have been bom out of wedlock. While, then, 
there are more mulattoes in the free States than blacks ; in the South, on 
the contrary, there is only one mulatto lo twelve blacks ! How does Ihia 
occur? I leave it lo my colleague from the Portage district [Mr. EiiaEa- 
T>»3, H'ho gave us his opinions, in a pert way, about the Democratic ad- 
dress. It is recorded that in his county a white woman of Akron sued 
out a habeas corpus (for the writ runs there yet, at least where there is 
oAoT of right) lo take a mulatto baby from a Mrs. Jones, a negro woman, 
auder whose care it had been placed by its white mother, and who had 
become attached to the pickaninny. In the conrse of the discussion Mrs. 
J. told the white woman that she thought " if the white folks were mean 
enough to have nigger babies, they ought to he willing to let colored peo- 
ple bring them up." [Laugliler.J So the judge decided. Tliese little 
atrawa account for the preponderance of mulattoes North. 

The mixture tends to deteriorate both races. Physiology has called 
our atteuiion to the results of such connections. These results show dii- 
iiereaces in stature and strength, depending on the parentage, with a 
eorresponding difference in the moral character, mental capacity, and 
wortli of labor. The mulatto is not long-lived. It is a fact that no in* 
■oniDcc company will insure their lives. In New England there is one 
blind negro for every 807, while at the South there is one for every 
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2,635. In New Ennjlnnd there is one insane negro for every 980, and 
in the South one for 8,080. ll'tliey were the only inanne persoos there, I 
woiilil not complain. They catch it there from the whiles. [Laughter.] 
It is neither phiUothmpic nor congenial to send the negro to the North, 
where he wiits, when in the congenial South he increasei in ntimbiTB even 
in slavery! Our statistician (MauHfield, Ohio Statietien, 1SC1) p. 41, 
boftats that Ohio has men of greater height, by actual measarcmenl, than 
EDg1an<1, Belgium, or Scotland, antl in breadth of chest nearly equal to 
that of fSectiand, and above all others. I do net offer myself as a speci- 
men. [Laughter.] But how long before the manly, warlike pi:opla of 
Ohio, o? fair hair and blue eyes, in a large preponderance, would, in spite 
of Bibles and mornls, degenerate under the wholet^ale emancipation and' 
iiunigration favored by ray colleague? The free negroes will becoma 
eqnal, or will continue imcqual to the whiles. Equality is a condition 
which is self-protective, wanting nothing, asking nothing, able to take care 
of itself. It is an absurdity to say that two races so dissimilar as black 
and while, of diifcrent origin, of unequal capacity, can sucrced in the 
same society when placed in competition. There is no such esaiuplo in 
history of the success of two separate races under such circum stances. 
Less than sixty years ago Ohio had thousands of an Indian population. 
She has now liul thirly red men in her borders. The negro, with n dif- 
ference of color indelible, has been freed under every variety of circum* 
■tonces ; but his freedom has too oden been nominal. Prejudice stronger 
than all principles, ihongh not always stronger than lust, has imperativdy 
separated Ihe whiles trom the blacks. In the school-house, the chnrch, or 
the hospital, the black man must not seat bimeelf beside the while ; even 
in death and a1 the cemetery the line of distinction is drawn. To abolish 
slavery tlie North must go still further, and forget that fatal prejudice of 
race which governs it, and which makes emancipation so illusory. To 
^ve men their liberty, to open to them Ihe gates of the city, and then sny, 
" There, you shall live among yourselves, you shall marry among your- 
selves, you shall form a separate society in society," is to create n cursed 
caste and replace slaves by pariahs. Again, it is neither convenient nor 
advantageous to the Slate of Ohio to have this iuflus of blacks. It may 
bo abstractly wrong to debar them from our Slate ; but some one has 
wisely said, that " the abstract principles of right and wrong we know, 
but not the proci?sses nor the duration of their working out in history. 
All the while handkerchiefs in Eietcr Hull will not force the general Con> 
gress of Kiilions lo decide questions otherwise than by the laws of con- 
Tenience and advantage." Were there no prejudices or instincts agunst 
the color or race in our midst, a true Stale policy would forbid stick a 
horde of Africans as emancipation would send to Ohio. Ohio bus n larger 
circuit of slave territory abutling on her border, than any other Northem 
State. The Oliio River mna over 500 miles along our border, dJvidingM 
from Kentucky and Virginia. Illinois and Indiana forbid all ncgroea 
from other States. Since IS.'fO Iowa and Wisconsin have had ibo same 
policy. Is Ohio to be the only asylum for the slaves of Virginia and 
Kentucky and the other States south ? Suppose these schemes of enuiii- 
cipalion succeed ; or suppose they do not, and ihe emancipation incident 
to the war goes on, what proportion of the slaves of the South will cross 
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b Ohio? They will nol gn to Canada, not now. They will move into 
r Ohio, Willi liie consuming power of the army worm. By the cen- 

I, in Virginia and Kentw-ky alone, the colored people number 790,102 1 
How many oflbeaa blacks would come to Ohio? 

In epile, however, of the laws of Illinois, Indiana, and other Weatera 
Slates, the slaves of the Misaiasippi valley will, if freed, seek the North- 
wefll. They will slip through into Illinois, Iowa, Kan.ias, and Indiana. 
The gentleman from ladtana [Mr. Julian], the other dey, aaid that in 
hia part of the Stale the law was a dead letter. He is no doubt partially 
COtrecI. In iLe past ten years the ratio of increase of free colored peopla 
b the United States has been 10-97 per cent., that of the slaves 23-58 per 
MUt.. and that of the whites 38-12 per cent. In Calilbmia the aegroes 
hare increased 29667 per cent, compared to the while increase of 3I0'84 
per c«ni. There are no laws of prohibition in California ; while in Oregon, 
where such laws exist, the whole ratio of increase is 299-9G per cent, com- 
pared with a fosi of 41-54 per cent, of blacks I Tn other Slates there is 
this ratio: Illinois, white increase of 101-49, black only 30-04 ; Iowa, 
white increase 251-22, black incraaae 207-21 ; ludiana, white increase 
87-1-1, black fow 3-49 ; Wisconsin, white increase 154-10, black 133-22. 
In these States the law forbids blackfl ; but in spite of it they get ia, but 
not lo that extent which they do in Ohio and Michi^'an, where such 
laws do not exist. In the latter S^te the white increase ia 87*89 per 
ctnl., the black is double, vii, ; 164*15 I It will bo perceived by an exan>- 
matioQ of the census, that it ia in the Northwest that the black race ia 
iacreaiing ; while in other Slates further East and North ihey do not in- 
cfeaae in (he same ratio. It is the Northwest which will bo Africanized 
by the schemen here proposed. The slaves in the Mississippi valley alone, 
in the States of Arkanms, Kentncky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Misiionri, and 
Teuae8?ce, number 1,4!I9,079, This does not include the free blacka, 
who would l>e compelled to share the exodus. Then Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wiscousii), Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, 
would be tbcir asylum ; but as the Slates west of the Ohio are in advance 
of us in preventing' this vicious immigration, Ohio, under the welcome of 
my colleague and his friends, would have more than her fair quota. Tem- 
porizing politicians cannot blink this question. While they advocate 
tmoncijiaiion, some of them present an alternative — colonization. If 
more negroes are lo be freed, and my State is to be (heir asylum, I am of 
Jefferson's opinion, that their freedom ought lo be accompanied wilh emi- 
gration lo some other land, compulsory if necessory. But Mr. Greeley 
tod others do not advocate colonizalion to mitigate abolition. The tact 
that many who honestly contemplate abolition are willing to lay a tax of 
ihonsands of millions to colonise, is a confession that they believe that 
free negroes cannot exist in the country without its ruin. 

It has been said that we ought to free the African, even though w8 
btuld a bridge of gold over the chasm from slavery to freedom 1 It will 
prove a Bridge of Sighs to both black and white. Its piers and arches 
ara lo be built out of the moil and toil of American labor. But to its 
coat : I have some data on which to calculate. In lb58 I voted (ac- 
cording to an old law existing since the time of Mr. Monroe) money to 
seod back slaves taken on board the slave ship " Echo," on the 2l8t of 
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Aurrust, ]858. That law requires all such gIeivcs Io he token hack to 
AiVica, and supported there for one year on the coast. This is a liuni&DQ 
law, but an espeneive oue. By a contract made liut ween the Colutrntatimt.— 
Sodbty and Mr. Ducbanan (see Ex. Doc, 2d Sesi. 85iA Cong., vol. 2, pL t%J 
the Government agreed to pay t46,000, or Cl50 apiece, for the tnitit{) 
itttion and Bupport of the 300 Africans one year. It did not include b 
ing lands for them. There was no ejtpense for compenAatioa to sli 
owners. Now, if the slaves of all the South are 10 be paid for at the n 
of $300 apiece — Ibe amount paid here in the Dialrii-t — and land is t4 ll 
bought beside, you may approzimalo lo the result of this enormoui nf 
pian scheme. Mr. Goodhue, a genlleman who ia connect«4l witb I 
Goveroment, and a statistician, makes this eaiimate ; 

"Br the ceneus of lut <iMir, there wnv S,953,S0I aIhtcs in the United BtaUS tOd H 
ritoriei. t bive ilnAilf shown tbut 4M,411, which belongvd la the Ixirdcr SUiM^ «0~' 
beworUi,it(SOOoKh.4l3*S,3SS,SOO. Thei«remuiaiobc^p(M«<lof;dier«{biiL8,1Hyl 
«Ufai embrsonl io (ho wimtry sul^ect to the rebels, but including, uf amino, ui||.fl^ 
ben bdaogin); to IVienda ot the UnioD, who have been eoastnineil into obHUenoo lal 
Mild kuiharitiea ^InsC their willa. At the rate of (SiK), the (Ufea In the rebd B( 
would be worth tl.tMS.Sos.OOU ; and addin; the cost of compensuiaD tn the bo 
Slal«i, at theiame nt«, the iggngate eipense of enundpatioD would be f 1, 183,840, Ntt 
Or, for the cooTcnicuco of round numben, the ooat of naandpalion wonld Ik, al (SOO 
per head, tnelTO hundred milllOD dollars (tl.^OOiOOO.OOO)." 

Add to this (1,200,000,000 the cost of transportation and tnuiolink- 
anoe for a year, at $150 per negro, and you have $1,800,000,000. Add 
fbrthcr, for the price of the soil to be bought for them, §ay ten luiUionB; 
and the cost of starling them io a strange land, without roads, houaea, 
teachers, and leaders, ten more ; and you may approach the slupendoiu 
result. This is no violence of mine upon arithmetic. This is the cool 
calculation of men afiger to carry out, at small coiit, tlioir dchemeH. I 
give credit to the motive which prompts colonization. But where are 
these enormous sums to come from ? " Oh, the war ospeneea are as mtich, 
and ought to pay it;" or, as Sir Boyle Roche would say, "erery mati 
ought to give his last guinea to protect the remainder." Are not iho war 
expenses already run up to such a sum that men floandpr in their cak-o- 
lation of them? But, it is said, the war espenses are not yet done, and 
by this scheme we may save Iho remainder. I would like to think so. 
Bnch schemes of emancipation will only prolong the war and adrl to il< 
expenses. This enormous tax is to bu paid, it is said, in tbirly^seven 
years, at an annual tiut of $150,000,000 ! We are to use our credit by 
bonds, and thus establish a national debt. Orcat as our resonrces arai 
tltia burden is too enormous. It leaves no hope. Il creates despair. Aak 
the question of the people : " Can you meet Uieae liabilities in addition Io 
the war debt, now estimated by Senator Simmons, at the end of July« 
1862, at $555,000,000, and to be douhled before the war is over. sappa»- 
ing that it will end in a year? " 

Such a scheme even destroys a large portion of the means (o pay for 
itself. The labor of the negroes after they are freed and colonixed Is 
aotbing, worse than notbing. It is a loss to the country of just what it 
wilt lake iu time and trouble to replace it by other labor equally good. Il 
is a loss Io the country of the labor and the laborers themselves, «sllmaled 
U $600,000,000. 
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Then we bare the following results : 

Cost of i-ompcnsalion lo ownera of bIbvm |1 ,300,000,000 

CoBl of drportalim) and muntonann) one feat .' 600,000,000 

Co« of land to be puntuued, bridgvs, hixiBea, ro«d>, &c SU,DOO,000 

Lou of Ibe l*boc kDd laboren to Ibc CDuatr; sod to Iho mulera before 

* new BUpplj of labor cao be bul 600,000,000 

!Debl ilrendv, according to Secretary Chase's last report 4B1,415,9B4 

War ilebt additional bj 1663, aocordlDg to Saialor Smmona BOO.OOO.IXIO 

13,411.145,984 

This earn almost eqtialg the national debt of Grent Brilain, which, as 
tbe ftcpumolation of centuri<<R, amoiuts to £757,486,997, or about 93,- 
787,000.000 ! Here le a bridge of gold for the African eioduB ! Ohio 
builds one spttn of one-tenth, to cost 934,114,4^9 ; my district pays one- 
twenlielh of (bat, or $1,705,722. But how much of the accumulations 
of onr people will this sura take ? Secreiaty Chase tells us that, accord- 
ing to tbc census of I860, the real and personal property of tbe people of 
Uie United States is «16,I02,924,116 1 Hence one-fi/lh of aU we hsTe 
woDJd scarcely meet this enormous liability I In the name of economy, 
WDse, aD'l bnniaiuty, may not the people be tempted to repudiate this pro- 
digious eKpenditure? The men who levy it, sir, are running a desperate 
baxard. Where, hy the tax to put it down, secession has placed only 
yokes of wood on the people, which they will cheerfully bear, this 
Kheme makes yokes of iron ! Think you the authors of so grand a 
edieme can escape the vengeance of the people by reeiguotion or exUe? 
Tbcirs will be a doom worse than that of the Gracchi or Robespierre ! 

But these dreamers do not intend to buy and colonize. Their ethics, 
like their speeches, are cribbed from the pharisaical spoulings of Eseter 
HaH. The House has voted down the project of colonizalion propiraed by 
•the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Blaib]. They will not so outrage 
boman nature — not they. What ! says Wendell Phillips, esporl Ihe four 
rafUions whicli are the fulcrum of the lever by which the nation is to be 
restored I Oh, no. Is not this Ihe land of their birth ? Even the colo- 
nization members do not propose coercion. What then? 

It is proposed lo free all, and leave chance to distribute them amoog 
the people. Chance, sir, is a poor economist, and a worse ruler. Let na 
consider the effect of this proposition, A senator from Vermont [Mr. 
CoLLikMEB] fixed the proportion of this distribution at one negro to every 
five or six whites. He was right. By the census of 18G0, there are in 
Uw United States 27,008,081 whites and 3,999,5S5 sUvca. If the slaves 
won distributed equally norih and south, this would make one negro lo 
wery seven whites ; but if all are driven north by social convulsion, aa 
■hown bythe gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Mali^bi], it would make 
more than one black for every five while persons. But we know that the 
African will not go to New England, at least in such numbers as to other 
Stales. He docs not thrive there, la BoBton the city register shows thai 
for the last five years there were 134 births to 376 deaths among the coK 
ored people. If Ohio were open, as my colleague advocates, we would 
X least twice as many negroes 6ock ioto that Stale as to the rest of 
B North, and twice as many in central and southern Ohio as in northern 
" ; or one negro for every three white persona in the State, and peiv 
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baps twice that ratio in southern and central Ohio. Take Massatjiasetta 
as the fair average of the North. There, every indaeement is ofiered to 
his immigration. Ho ia made a voter ; he is admitted to the bar ; be is 
evoD made better than a white man in suffrage, provided the while man 
comes from Germany or Ireland. Yet, in a population of 1,231,065, tbe 
blacks number only 9,454, or one black to 130 of the population; while 
in Ohio, with not double the population, there is one black to G3 of (ha 
popnlation. The increase of blacks in Ohiu is 43-30 per cent., while io 
Maaaachuaetts it is only 23'96 per cent. So that I am justified, not alone 
by the cennus, but most by the geographical position and neamcsa of Ohio 
to the South and the extent of i!« slave Stale border, in inferring tbat 
would receive more than double the number assigned to the Stales 
by Mr. Collamer's apportionment. What, Ihen, would be the 
Ohio has 2,303,374 white people. She would then have a ratio 
black to every three peraona, an addition of 767,791 to her blaeJ: popula- 
tion ! My district, composed of Franklin, Licking, and Pickaway Coan- 
ties, where negroes aeem to congregate more than among their professed 
friends iu northern Ohio, would have acaltured among its 110,941 pcrsoaa, 
blacks to the number of 36,980! This is nearly equal to the whole 
population of Licking County 1 They would be distributed as follows: 
Licking, 12,370; Franklin, 16,787; and Pickaway, 7,823. 

But even this does not do justice to the inexorable figures, for my <Ub- 
trict is peculiarly blessed with negro population. Whether it is beeaose 
the people are more generous in their treatment of the blacks ; whether 
Kentucky and Virginia families who settled in it arc more oumcroiu; 
or whatever ia the cause, still it is true, by the census of 1860, thai 
with a population in ray district of about one-Iweutieth of tlie whole 
population of Iho State, it has one-fourteenth of its bliicka, or 2,060 out 
of 36,673. 

Oue would suppose that in the Weslcm Reserve, where the profesrioa 
of philanthropy is ever arising in prayer, in speech, iiud in print, wfaos-' 
for years tliey cultivated no civil discipline which inlericnd witli ttuar. 
notions of slavery, there would be throngs of blacks. Is it so? ThoS 
iron-lougued ceoaus, speak 1 In the ten counties of the Western Reserve 
there are but 1,854 blacks, a few more than in one county of my district! 
Why they especially avoid Ashtabula, where there are only tweuty-ST« 
negroes, I cannot say. Is it the prodigal profession and scant practice of 
humanity? [Laughter.] Or has Mr. Giddings, with a view to protect 
property and keep up its price, coaxed them into Canada, where happily 
he is now domiciled? And there is Geauga, with not os many negroos 
as Fulton County bas Indians 1 What a commentary ou representative 
fidelity is here 1 The member from Ashtabula, Aluhoning, and'TrumboD 
[Mr. HtmrHiNs] speaks for 166 negroes ; but from hia piteous ado, one 
would suppose that ho represented at least aa many Africans as the King 
of Dahomey. [Laughter.] And there is my smiling colleague trom ibo 
northwest [Mr. Ashley], whose rotund form is ready to become like 
Niobe — all tears — by hia grief for tlie poor negro [laughter] ; whose 
gushes of eloquence in their behalf remind one of the Arab lyrioa in praiM 
of the dark maidens of Abyssinia when they aung: 
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Yet, from tbe whole eleven counties of hie district, lie cannot count as 
lomy negroes by half as live in my own county, I am not particularly 
proud of representing a greater nnmbcr of Atricans than my colleaguea. 
I think, so far as the chattering goes about their inalienable rights and 
ererlasting wmngs, 1 am entirely unsnited to represent tliem ; yet 1 hope 
tliat in actual kmdness to ihem I do represent the white people of niy 
district, wboac practical benevolence has attracted to that portion of the 
State an nndue share. What I fear is, and what I deduce ie, that this 
disproportionate share will be continued vrhen tbe bills voted for by my 
oolIeAguea are law, and the black exodus has begun. 

I have the honor, as it is fondly believed by some, to he a prospective 
ooi^itituent of cither my friend from the Clark district [Mr. Suellaba»- 
GEa], or tbe honored representative of the Madison district [Mr. Hjkri- 
bOkJ, wiib whose votes I so often concur. The Legislature of Ohio baa 
maiJe for my especial contemplation a new district, composed of the couo- 
ties of Clark, Madison, Frai^tlin, and Greene. If my two friends, who 
do not agree well in their votes, will consent to make tie race next fall, I 
will, perh^s, edge in a conservative word for the general welfare. I 
commend lo them this question I am discussing. This new district, sir) 
is rich in colored materials. It was the select asylum for the hlocka in 
their aortbcm movement. Greene County, to whicli I have referred for the 
character of its African damsels, is a second Paradise of free negroes. It haa 
1,475 blai^ks. The benevolence of lloraee Munu at Antioch College led 
the blocks to believe that here they would repose in the green pastures aa 
contentedly as their brethren bosk in the rays of a Congo sun. They 
were to be elevated without effort to an equality with tbe while race ; 
and here tbey gathered to witness the miracle. You may wash them 
yc*r ailer year, with your philanthropic soap and water, yon will not tiira 
ihrm white, thongh they may become gray. In this new district there are 
3,821 negroes lo 111,052 whites. Here are twice as many negroes as id 
the whole Western Reserve I One negro lo every three white persons 
wonld give 37,0171 A very pretty mosaic ! A sweet and fragrant nest 1 
And this is the Afric'a coral strand, to which my missionary labors are to 
be directed I Why, here are one-tenth of the negroes of Ohio in this dis- 
trict, with only one-twentieth of the population of the State! So that in 
this district, if tlie ratio continued, wo should have twice as many as our 
fair share (at one negro to three of the while population), or some eighty 
thousand negroes 1 

How will this inmiigration of the blocks affect labor in Ohio and in 
tlkd North ? Fint, directly, it effects our labor, aa all unprodueing cIossob 
detract from the prosperity of a community. Ohio is an agricultural 
State. Negroes will not farm. They prefer lo laze or serve around 
fcjtirns and cities. This is evident from the- census of Cincinnati, Cleve- 
Inod, Toledo, Dayton, Columbus, Zanesville, and Chillicolhe, where more 
ihAn three-fourtba of the blacka of Ohio are to be foiuid. But is it said 
tfaAl the plantation bands, when free, will work the lands? Such ia not 
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the experience on tie Ca^-olina coast. A writer in the Boston *' Jounwl." 
irom Port Royal, on the 14th of Mav, 1862, estimates that there are 
10,000 contrabands on the islands. They have planted some com, poti^ 
toes, and cotton, under the Government direction. This writer saj's : 

" It li diffltnilt to make the ni^joeB work, or IndBce them to (if that ■oonds better 
Nortb), KB the; Qsij oomethiDg la eat Ihnn Uussa lancolo, and seem to feet ihe; ire bm 
' free Diggers ' if they work. So tbej oAen take & day or oerei^l days u> ihrinirli~~ 
when tbdr serrices ore poriiBps mcM DMded, and go to Hilioa Hud or Beai^oit, .. 
itiatance, Bonie ground had been prepared for ploughing and planting, but jut Mlt^ 
were needed the few men who understood that part went off for two days witboat ■ 
lca«t notice, thus deiayiDC the planting, irtuch waa oren then laic. Until k 
adopted to make them ieel the aeceiiiity of woA for their own good, Gc 
recmvii buc UlUe benefit comparativelr." 

Will th^ do any better North? We know what they have tot 
There are exceptions. I speak of the mafiaes of blacks, tiave they do 
any better at Fortress Monroe, or even here, under militaiy surveiUance? 
Let their condilioa answer. Food for the preseint is what they ersrv ; 
and when thut is bad, no more work till they crave again. But suppose 
they do work, or work a little, or a part of them work well ; what iS 
is the effect upon our mechanics and laboring men? It is said that a 
of them make good blacksmiths, cnrpenters, &q., and especially gOoSM 
vanls. If that be so, there are white laborers North whose sweftt Is tff^ 
coined into taxes to ransom these negroes ; and the first effect of tht r 
Bom is to take the bread and meat from the families of white laborers. IT 
the wages of white labor are reduced, thoy will ask the cause. That 
cause will be found in the delnai»e devices of members of Congress. The 
helps of German and Irish descent, the workmen and mechanics in the 
shop and field, will find some, if not all, of these negroes, bought by their 
toil, competing with them at every turn. Labor will then go down lo a 
song. It will be degraded Iiy such asBOciatioa. Our soldiers, when they 
return, 100,000 strong, lo their Ohio homes, will find these negrcws, or 
the best of them, filling their places, felling timber, ploughing ground, 

fathering crops, &c. How their martial laurels will brighten when they 
isoovcr the result of their services I Labor that now ranges at from t\ 
to t2 per day, wiU fall to one-half. Ahvady, in this District, the Goven^ 
meot is hiring out the fugitives at from $'2 to $8 per month, while white 
men are begging for work. Nor is the labor of the most of these negroes 
desirable. No system of labor is so unless it he steady. They wDJ get 
their week's wages, and then idle the nest week away. Many will be- 
come ft charge and a mu'sance upon the public charity and the coiimtj 
poor tax. One hundred of the fifteen hundred negroes of Greene County, 
as we have seen, were drones and scamps. So in Brown County. Rao- 
dolph's negroes, taken to Mercer County, were nuisances. If Vhe blacks 
are distributed, into the connlry, they may work for a little time and for small 
wages, and work well for a time ; hot when work grows irksoni<>. and 
they " become too lazy to piny," they will steal. Com and chickens di» 
appear in their vicinage, with the facility of shirts from the hedges Hhere 
Falslaff marched his tatterdemalions. And for this result dirvdly to 
northern labor, what compensation is there to the soulhem lialf of tmx 
conntry by their removal? Mcrein lies the indirect effect of their inmit- 
gration upon northern labor. By this emancipation, the labor system oT 
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|fae SoDlb ia destroyed. The cotlon, whicti brought ub $200,000,000 per 
■mum. a good pari of wliiuh came lo Ohio lo piirchnsc pork, com, flour, 
. keef, and macliinerj', where ia it? Gone. What of the eoltoa fubric, 
alntoet as commoD as bread among the biboring clossea? With 4,000,- 
000 of indolent ocgroos, ilB prodaetion is destroyed, and the ten milliona of 
artisans in the world who depend on it for cniplo}m]ent, and the hundred 
milliona wbo depeod on it for dolliing, tvill find the fubric advanced a 
hundri'd per funl. So with sugar, and other productions of alave labor. 
For all ihyse results, labor will curse the jostling elements which thus dis- 
turb the markets of the world. Another indirect eflect upon the labor of 
the Nurlli, and espeeiallj of Ohio, is that the markets of Uie South will be 
cloeed. not by blockade, hut forever. Our prices of corn, wheal, pork, 
beef, &c,, will bo reduced by a contracted market. The surplus in Ohio, 
Uie pant year, woe, of grain 25,000,000 bushels, of* hogs 1,000,000, of 
calUe 300,000, exports from the Slate, or more than 850,000,000 worth ; 
while other articles of export were worth $50,000,000 more. This pro- 
ductioa is above that which Ohio can use. If our market is restricted, 
who suflurs? Tbo former. If be suffers, who will pay the taxes in 
Ohio ? Ibices must be remunerative or agriculture Buffers. If agricol- 
ture Buflers in Ohio, every man, woman, and child feels it. If this schemo 
for Africiiniiing the Slate, by destroying southern labor, succeeds, no fos- 
tering care or scientific skill can make up the loss to the farmer. Such 
sehcmes, by destroying the sources of labor, destroy themselves. Yet 
lliese dremners cling lo their notions with the happy impudence of Mun- 
elifluscn, who went to the moon for the silver hatchet, hy means of a 
Turkey beau which grew up to its horns. When his bean was dried by 
the heat, ho twisted o. rope of straw by which to descend, fastening one 
end to the horns. Alas I like many similar schemes, it was too short. 
But, holding fast by the led band, with his right he cut the long and use- 
less upper part, which, when tied to the lower end, brought bim safely lo 
tbe earth I Such will be the result of these lunatic experiments upon the 
labor fiy9i«Dia of tlie country. The sooner they descend from the moon 
wiih their rope of straw, the better. Thus, with loss to the South and 
dsmago lo the North, both irreparable, and no gain to cither, the year 
of negro jubilee is to be ushered into esislcncc. 

In conclusion, then, if the negro cannot be colouiBed without burdens 

;_.,i,..,i |p „qj plana loo delusive ; if ho cannot bo freed and left South 

^iroying its labor, and without his cxicrininalion ; if he caonot 

ii without becoming an outcast and without ruin to Northern 

,i[iil society, what shall be done? Where shall he go? He aa- 

swcra tor hiroself. The pater/amiliaa of a drove of negroes, the other 

d»yin the' Valley of Virginia, W03 asked, "Where arcyou going?" "Dan' 

no, motisa, dun' no; gwine somewhere, I reckon." [Laughter.] His 

friends cau answ-er very little better. But such answer is not slatesman- 

aiiip. What shall be done ? I answer, Representatives ! that our duly is 

wntlcD in our oath 1 It is in the Coksttiutios op the United States I 

IfCave lo the States their own institutions where that instrument teavcs 

tbera, keep your faith to the Crittenden resolutions, bo rid of all ambigu- 

oos schemes, and trust under God for the revelation of Hia will conceni- 

ixig these black men in our land, and the overthrow by oar power of tlus 

17 
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rehellifln. Have yon no faith in God, wlio writes tho history of nations? 
Great Q3 19 our power, wise as ia our sjHtem of govemmeni, brave as are 
our Eoldiers, udc qu ailed aa our Beets nri^ of iron, it ia only for Him lolireatbe 
upon us, and our power will fade. I know that His power con solro 
these dark problems of our fate. Let ns do our duty to the orilcr estsV 
lisbed by our fulhers, under Ilis wise iuspiratioa, and all may be welL 
In this night of our gloom my laith has boen in Iliia, even as my oath 
to the Constitution which He inspired is made, "ho help me God I" 
Cleaviag to that, I can see the dawn of-hope ! Leading it, I sec notbtog 
but peijury, fraud, and a darker night of disaster. lu our Const it utioo 
alone, under God, is our uational salvation ! 

But I have no faith In, and no hope of this Cougrees, for ibey har« 
no faith in God or the ConBtiluliou. Greece had a law called Ypi"Pi ■tapor- 
vofiuv, whei-eby any man was tried and punished ia a common court like 
a criminal, for any law which had passed on his motion in the ofeembly 
of the people, if that law appeared unjust or prejudicial to Uie public. 
If there were such a law here, how few of the majority of tliis Houm 
would escape the dock of llie criminal and the rope of the gibbet. Tho 
member fi-om liliuoia [Mr. Lovejoy] would then receive the beatitudes 
which follow suspended animation. [Laughter.] But what of the mem- 
ber from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kelley]? He has bcea ever ready, lohiadfr- 
fence of black men and black character, to assail personally those with 
whom he differed. He could not pass by my humble speech as to Hayti 
without some sarcastic flings aod much misreprescntaliun, which he re- 
luBod to allow mo to answer. Ho did not like my stylo of description, 
and wondered why there was no laugh at my humor aliout the ncjnw in 
court dress. He is more successful. He never speaks but be is laughed 
at. His speeches Iiave been well described as being every word a sepul- 
chre, every sentence a tomb, and every speech a graveyard. [Laughter.] 
tn this graveyard ho thought to bury mc, as he hod buried othid-s. But 
even that voice of his, vox et pixUerea nihil, which may be likened to the 
" cry of an itinerant bull, in pursuit of society, moaning upon the broad 
pmiriesof the West" [great laughter], would, if that Grecian bxw exbled, 
be choked forever. He would then find bis melodramatic pcrformaucea 
close before the fifth act, in a tragedy, which on admiring audience would 
applaud lo the eclio ! Faithless to their own resolves, faithless to the Presi- 
dent's message and proclamations, faithless to theii' pledges to the array and 
the people, faithless to the memories of the past and the hopes of the fu- 
ture, faithless to the Constitution and to the God of their oath, iliiisu mad- 
dened zealots pursue the work of destruclion. A few short nionths, and 
even the blacks of America will curse them as their worst enemy. This 
CoDgross, which ought lo be engaged in holding up the hands of the Execu- 
tive, and in giving aid and counsel in putting down this armed rebellion, 
has striren to circumvent the plans of the President, by its immature 
and vindictive bills of eonfieCAtion. It has been coopering away at tJio 
vessel, hooping it around with infinite pains, by emancipation, while its 
bottom, like the tub of the Danaldcs, b full of holes and can hold no wattv. 
Weary in watching its mad designs of revolution and its crazy crotchets 
of black freedom, and for the self-preservation of my native State and 
the North from the black inunigration with which it is threatonotl, 1 shall 
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go to mj home and ask the ballot to speak ita denunciation. A few 
months, and that expression will be had. On it depends the fate of the 
Republic- My belief is, that the people will write tlic epitaph of this 
Congress, nearly as Gladstone wrote that of the Coalition ministry dur:ng 
the Crimean war : 

Here lies the ashea of the XXXVII. Conprcss ! 

It found the United States in a war of 

gigantic proportions, involving 

its vpry cxist€9icr. 

It was content to wield tlie sceptre of Power 

and accept the emoluments of office ; 

and used them to overthrow 

the political and social system of the country, which 

it was swom to protect. 

It saw the fate of thirty-four white commonwealths in peril ; 

but'it babbled of the 

NEGRO! 

It saw its patriotic generals and soldiers in the 

field, under the old flag. 

It slandered the one, and in tJie absence of the other, 

it destroyed his means of labor. 

It talked of Liberty to the black, and 

piled burdens of taxation on white people 

for Utopian schemes. 

The people launched at it the thunderbolt 

of their wrath ; 

and its members sought to avoid punishment, 

by creeping into dishonored 

political graves 

Requiescat I 



MEANING OF THE ELECTIONS OF 1862. 

TATIBM AND RADICALISU — ^PERVERSION OF THE WAR — ITS rROLOSOATION — ^DISIIISSAL OF 
fllWKIIArj^ — IS COMPROMISE POSSIBLE ? IF 80, WHEN ? — LAWS OF WAR — MAXIMS OF YATTEL 
•^BOW PEACE MAY BE HAD — ENGLISH PERFIDY — FRENCU AND FOREIGN MEDIATIOK — 
XATIONAL CONVENTION. 

Delivered in the House of Representatives December 15, 1862. 

Mr. Chairman : It has been a custom in all civilized countries 
•ad a part of the Constitution of all free countries, for the administra- 
tum to yield to the popular will whenever it is clearly ascertained. 
Jsl England, when the Ministry are voted down, they surrender their port^ 
IblioB to the Queen. Even in parliament, which is but an imperfect rep- 
zeaentative of the British people, no Minister, liowever popular, can 
withstand the sentiment of the Commons. He must rcsi<j:n or rule under 
the BOom of the nation. In 1832, even the Duk6 of Wellington was not 
"iron" enouo:h to resist the popular cry of " Reform." In 1846, when 
Cobden and Bright on the hustings, Villiers, in the House, and Elliott in 
flongy raised the cry of Repeal of tlie Com Laws and cheap bread for the 
people, the landed aristocracy, who had the power, crumbled before the 
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ir Toice. Sir Bobert Feel, tho greatiist stoti 
o the decree. The nation vet honors liim fi 
magminimoiu statesmanship. Later, during the Crimean war, its 
mis man age men I, shown up by an iinlranunelleil preas, drove an incoco: 
tent Ministry from power, by a vole of the Conunons. In FrasBi 
Franro, and even in Austria, tho aovereigu and his advisers do not fs 
conciliate tho public mind by some graces of obedience. But here, i 
iu thia boasted free comitry, when our great States have | 
against this Congress, and against its emancipation and other ache 
we have mockery, detiance, and persistency in wrong doing. The p 
have raised tbcir voice against irresponsible arrests ; this House, on i 
first day, votes down my resolutions, drawn in tlie language of every E 
of Rights in America, and refuses inquiry into these outrages upon t 
citizen. The people have condemned that worst reUc of the worat tim 
of French tyranny, tlie teltrcs de cachet; yet this House, with ind^cix 
hurry, hish through a bill of indemnity, which is to confiscate all the ri 
and remedies of the outraged citizen — a bill, sir, which, if pleaded fa 
minion of power, the Courts would laugh to acorn. The people hav 
dcmned the edict of emancipation — an edict which Mr. Seward, o 
10th of March last, in a letter to Mr. Adams, declared " would n 
arale tho declining insurrection iu every part of the South ; " yot w 
the Presidential Message, which proposes to adhere to the condei 
proclamation ; and iu addition thereto proposes a compensated s; 
omaacipation, runniDg to the end of the century. The people destrod 6 
war to bo continued on one lino of policy, declared by us last July a ytt 
for the ConstitutioQ and llio Union ; but this contumacious ossemb^ a 
determined to force it from that line, or abandon the Union. 

My coUeagno [Mr. Hutchins] spoke the other day for lie mt^ori^^l 
here, and gloried in that rodicaliam which would " rcinvigorate th« rebu^'l 
liou." I think the Irish orator had my colleague in bis eye, wbeo b» ' 
spoke of the " uuirersal genius of em.incipation." He glories in being a 1 
radical because he goes to the root. I propose to lap that root tar a feW J 
moments. His speech is not upon a new tliemc, nor is it frc-sbly handled. J 
Its point is its audacious disregard of the sentiment of bis own St&tc ao* 
of the North. He is wiser than the " elders " of the Republic, whom b 
stigmatizes : for they never found, what be has learned tram other a 
recent sources, that Slavery and freedom are incompatible in our SfS 
He pretends that the real cause of the rebellion lies in this irrcconci 
antagonism. He forgets that seventy-five years of our history d 
his fallacies. He nrges such antagonism for mililary reasons ; wl 
truth is, his party got power by propagating this very heresy of I 
The scheme of exterminating slavery as a war measure is un ai\erthot 
He claims moreover the right uuder the Constitution to free all tho a 
because slavery is incompatible with thai clause which guurantcDH to e 
Slate a republican form of government. He grows wiser than tho '• el- 
ders," who framed the Constitutioo, and who lived In Slave States whoa it 
was made. He thinks the Congress aud the Executive can umnnke the 
State governments and make neiv governments for the South wlicD t 
jugatcd. He thus becomes as much of a Disuniouist and traitor as H 
My colleague reproves the President for hi^ delusion, becattso the I 
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dent hope? for relief by compenaaled emftndpation in 1900. In tbis, the 
daring radicalism of my colleagiia ontalripB even thut of the Admioigtra- 
tion. He favors a " Union as it will be, when slavery ia eradicated," and ■ 
that makes bim a radical. He says radicalism goes to flic root. So it i 
does. So the savants whom Gulliver found employed llie hog to do 1 
ploDghing, to save ihe wear and tear of honest agrioultnrc. Ho would 
have ua root out alavery or die. Indeed, in picturing our " armies pen- 
etrating the territory of the rebellion, carrying with Ihem this military 
order of freedom inscribed upon tbeir banner," he would have bis halt- 
ing friends, like the President, '' daro " more ; be quotes the language of 
Mirabcau, the revolntionist, urging no revolt — uo revoU — by halves, ng J 
timidity, no hesitation from a sense of duty, no sacrifice of passion, no J 
hull-way indecision in IrcasoD ; and he exhorts bis confederates in aboli- I 
tion Uiat it is belter to be resolntely bad than indecisively honest ! This ' 
ia the language of revolution, and tbe spirit of Satan as Milton pictarea 
bim in hell. The quolntioo of my eolleague is felicitous ; but it is a re- 
lief to know that bis comrades in revolt have not the daring of Davis, the 
nuutlincssof Mirabeau, or tbe intellect of Satan. He indulges in compar- 
Jnns between ibis radicalism, which be espouses, and that conservatism 
which is now organieed under tlic Democratic name, Tbe word eonser- 
TKtive is not the name of a parly. It is an element now dominant amoug 
(he people. It represents the principle of repose and strength j the ideas J 
of order ami law. It defends the Constitution. It would restore tbe 1 
Union. Wlien the gentleman likens it to the Inraelites who hankered for | 
(he slavery of Egypt ; when he says that those nho prefer the Union as tl ^ 

are like the Tories of the Revolution ; when he likens them to the 
Scribes iind Phurisees, who prci'erred llie doctrines of tbe elders, ho per- 
petrates superficial nonsense. To stigmatimi those who are in favor of 
the Union of Washington as tike the Tories whom Woshiugton fought, is 
'<»8e th^ Ihe silliest bathos of a mediocre poet, whom Horace says godsi 
and booksellers despise. To liken the conservative voice just ut- 
at onr elections (o Ihe lust of the Igraeliles for the fleshpots of Egypt, 
Itaa not the dignity of a sehoolgirl's rhapsody. The simile which he drew 
'between the Scribes and Pharisees, and those who reverence the Consti- 
tBtion because it ia the work of the " elders," smacks of a supercilious 
^otiam which it is idle to answer. Tiiere are no such analogies between 
the parties of the day. No comparisons are needed to show the differ- 
ences between the radicalism which uprools lo destroy, and tbe conserva- 
tism which would guard to save. I would like to know the difference in 
spirit between the radicalism of secession, which eontcioiied the conatitu- 
tiotial majority and sot up for ilself on slavery principles, and Ihe radical- 



self o 



What 



wbich now defies the people's will to eel up for i 

This radical parly of the gentleman has been i 
since the 4ih of March, 1801, to the present time. 
I do not now ask who has caused tliis result ; but i 
under the agents selected at Chicago by a sectional organization, acting 
with those of similar radical views in Uie South? Ifil. A confederation 
m of ihirty-tiirce Slates, to which appurtenant were seven Territories, lias i 

a torn into two parts, under severed and belligerent governmente. 



anti-slavery 

■ 051 days— 

9 the result? 

condition 
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From a state of concord the people of these Stales have bcoD made bostilei.l 
and one-half of the people of these States, capable under the law of Ix 
ing anna, have beoome consumers inatead oi' peaoefible producer* t 
wealth. 3d. That those men, numbering perhaps two millions, conned^ 
trith the annics of the North and Sontb, are coating the people at lea 
tl, 000,000 per day, which ia not being replaced ; for all that is spent ll 
war is, by tlie laws of economy, o loss lo those who spend it, as a d 
pecuniary transaction, and not counting oltimate and moral results. 
That since this Administration came into power there has been U 
this country, merely as a matter of boaincss, not counting debt and ti 
of a national or State character, at least llirce hundred millions i 
destmclion of property, interference with established basiness, i 
in wages, spoliation of railroads, depots, produce, corn, wheat, (k 
ton, hay, crops, &c. 5th. That the debt of tins country at Ihb time, i 
the UabHilies not liquidated are included, and not iiictnding the e* 
millions lelV by the preceding Administration, amounts t 
one thousand millions; and by the Isl of July, 1864, will, in my jt 
meal, amount lo twenty-five bnndrcd millions. The estimates fi 
army alone Ibr the nest year are 8700,000,000. 6th. Thatwehav 
a syalem of taxation by tariff which imposes a burden on the Wi 
benefit manufacturing in New England, and pays indirectly sixty m 
into the Treasury and hundreds of millions info the pockela of capita 
from the consumers, who are mostly farmers of the West. 7th. T" 
have now a aystom of internal taxation, costing for collection eoi 
millions extra, which might have been saved, and levying in m 
$150,000,000 as interest only on a great national debt, and wHIi an i 
of newly mBdGol}lce-holders,.witb exorbitant salaries. 8lli. Thftt T 
these G51 days, a party has succeeded which proposes, by legisIatioE 
proclamation, to break down a labor system in eleven Statu, af f 
millions of negroes whose industry has been productive hitherlo, i 
on or before the 4th of March, 1861, nn average of $500 apiecv, I 
in all two thousand millions of dollars ; and when this capital udefltri _ 
the objocla of this pseudo-phUaulhropy will remain on hand, Ifoith ■ 
South, as a mass of dependent and improvident black beings, font 
care the lax will be almost equal to the war ta:(, before their cOO^ 
will again be fixed safely and prosperously. 9lh. ITiat within U 
days, the rights of personal liberty, freedom from arrest without pro 
freedom for presa and speech, and tho right of habcoi corpus bare \ 
suspended and limited, and, at times, destroyed ; and in the place of ri 
reeled and promised liberty to four million blacks, we have bad tl 
etructioD of that liberty which the past 800 years have awarded I 
Anglo-Saxon race. 10th. That for the specie currency of a few 
ago, we have already in circulation millions of depreciated govet 
promises to pay, ranging from $1,000 notes down to five cent shinpla 
lltb. That we have the promise of a bankrupt law at this session, i 
wholesale result of these commercial derangements. 12th. That m 
had killed in these 651 days at least 150,000 of the best youth < 
country on bloody fields of battle, and nearly the same number by at 
in camps and hospitals. 13lh. That by the decision of the courts, alncad/ 
given as to tlio laws of this Congress — the legal tender and the confiaca- 
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tion acts — we learn that there is a general cncroaehment by one dopart- 
meut of tlie Rovernraent upon tbo other, 14lh. That the Chriatian religion 
has hevn dutilcd by its teachers, and civilization set back a half eonluryby 
the demoralization incident to these uabappy events. 

This is the radicaliein of my colleague. Conservatisia has played the 
radical eo for as to aproot this gigantic upas tree, whose ehude poieons 
the DRlion's life. It would cover over and refreah the exposed roots of 
the goodly tree planted by the fathers, that it may grow again, and blos- 
som and hear fmit for the ehildren. 

Is it Dccessaiy to illustrate the difTcrences between the ratltcalism and 
comervalism vow operating in our politics? I wUl not go back to Egypt, 
or I^Iestine, or even to the Revolution. We have in our midst subjects 
of comparison. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens], with 
■n inlellect like a dcmi-god, clamoring for a Dictator, and scoffing at the 
Constitution, inHnite in hia power of raiabhief, might well illustrate radl* 
ealiam ; while the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ciuttensen], with a 
heart as largo as his iulctlect, would illnslrate the opposite. One defends 
contractors, palliates peculation, and assaults investigating committees. 
Given the leadership here in this time of peril, ho uses it to preach a 
aoAu populi tiiprfma lex, as of higher sanction than his oatb to the Con- 
nilution. He deals in invective, and talks of being provoked by a cod- 
Btitntional opposition or a modest suggestion. He would tear down the 
fjibric of his government to vent his spite on an institntion about which 
he has no business. During this session be voted for the dismemberment 
of Virginia, and gave these radical reasons : 

" For I will not atallify mygolf bj guppoala" ihM «a hire iny wnrrant Id ilie ConstJ- 
xaOoa tor [hU proceedin};. TbU talk of restonng tbo Union u it wis under the Comtt 
tatlOn L> it is, is one or the Rbaurdilica I have hcftrd rcpealeii until I Imte brmnie lick 
■buut II This UdIod con never bo restored is it was. There an man; lIiingB vhidi 
mdcr mcli an event impossible. This Unioo ohall never with my eonscnt be reslorcd 
under ihe Constitution lu it ia, nilb slaicrj to be pniicctei! by iC 

Such langoage would befit the Richmond Congress. Ho who utters 
it, is indeed no Conservative. Turn to that other in our midtit — a man 
of gray hairs — no counterfeit glory upon Jiia head, but the glory of a long, 
useful, and patriotic career, lie comes to us from his retirement in Ken- 
tucky to represent the people among whom Henry Clay lived and died, to 
counsel ue in this our country's Irinl. He bids us manifest temporancc 
in the very torrent and tempest of this anti-slavery frenzy. His courec 
may arouse the sneers and ire of the radical. He may be likened to the 
WDsoal Israelite, the hypoerilical Pharisee, orlhe obsequious Tory ; but th% 
people know him as one who would have saved them from the war, and 
who would now lead them to an honorable peace. His conservatism woul^ 
not pull flown. It would build up. It abounds not in empty cries of hu- , 
inanity abou» the blacks. It would save this weutem world to constilu- 
tioniU freedom for the while. It looks forward to the day when the old time 
sbaQ come again, under the old flag. It fears to let loose vengeance in 
the form of atrocious confiscations and cmcl spoliation of non-com bat ants 
and deluded fellow-countrymen. It would give laws to war. It wouW 
cooscnc the home, the Stale, the institutions of the connlry — the Repub- 
lic I It would never heal political grudges by mercenary contracts. It 
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nrould try the traitor first aad confiscate afterwards. It would Dol eODi 
cute witboTit conviction, II would observe the law Nortb lo pimiali I 
breach South. It would guard the Constiluljoo while putting duwn | 
ossailunts. It docs not fur months assassinate ibe character of our geat 
because they do not favor radical notions. It would conserve cfaarac 
even while it would protect freedom of Bpecch and unlicensed prini 
It loves and admires the Constitution, made at IndepeDdenco HaJl oa 4 
17tii of September, 1787, and would echo the close of Story's Cooim 
riea : esto perpetua ! It makes aacrilice to defend it. It votes and q 
against the worthless men who, tn the name of a hi^er law and in q 
□amo of a military necessity, would destroy it. The difference between ti 
consen-atiam and that radicalism, is the difference between Hyperion . 
Satyr, Gabriel aad MepUialopUeles, Democracy and Abolition 1 
people, Ihank God, thougli late, perceive the gulf which eeparatos t 
elcmcDla of blessing and of woe. 

Yet my colleague would arraign this conservatism as pro-slaTCTf ri 
treasonable; and with that irreverence which is not infrequent wUhl 
class, he pretends that God is on tbe side of this radicalism. AVhj, I* 
spealf it all reverently, God himself has been called by an abolilios d' 
a Democrat. The appellation is true, if Dcmocra<7 be the syooayi 
conservatism. Providence organizes and conserves. It is a part oFm 
established order. Besides, it has been said that tbe voice of the |i 
tbe voice of God. Surely these waiters on Providence should I 
voice of the people speaking fi^m the political Sinai. Amidst the ll 
ders and ligbbiings and thick cloud, and tbe quaking of the moDDlabt, jl 
trumpet has sounded ; and yet, ye, unlike Israel, " have not e 
yourselves, lest tlio Lord break forth upon ye." The trumpet vm» 1 
spoken : We are the people who have set you in high places. 

Thou shalt have no other source of power before you. 

Tliou shalt not make unio thee any graven imago of ebonjT, 1 
which to bow thyself, nor lo serve it, [Laughter.] 

Thou shalt not take tbe name of lilwrty in vain; for thou at 
held guiltless for such sacrilege upon personal and constilutioiul fi 

Remember the election days of October and November, to keu fl 
holy. [Laughter.] 

Honor the Constitution and the Union, if yoa would have yn 
long in the land. 

Thou eh alt not kill — in vengeance and in vain. 

Thou shalt not degrade tbe white race by such iatermixturea m 
cipation will bring. 

Thou shalt not steal, nor enJler the money of the people to be S 
the army of jobbera and conlraclors. 

Tbou shalt not hear false witness against thy neighbors, charging li 
falsely wilb disloyalty. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's servanla, neither his man » 
nor big maid servant, nor any thing which is tiiy neighbor's ; nor tax | 
people for their deliverance," 

Will these commandments be heeded? I fear not. Too many of J 
other side have lost llioir sense of responsibility by losing their ottm 
Among all my collcagnea of the last Congress, upon the othar aide, 1 
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one remains — but one — the ineraber from the Northwest [Mr. Ashlei], 
atid he was elecled by the divisions of the cooaervativc force of the district. 
As wilh the children of Israel, the Red Sen divided and his virtues eti- 
nbled him to go over dry-shod. [Laughter.] My colleague [Mr. Hotch- 
Dfs], who was BO kind as to write my epitaph at the last scssiou, picturing 
me as going down in a colored '■ sunsel," hud not even the approbation of 
his own party by a nonunation. He will allow me, with tender regret, to 
borrow the npostrophe of the poet to Wilberforce, aa suitable to his caao : 



^^^^^^B Kigbt Buddcnlf auae, aad b 

^^^^^^Vi Bis BUD wtu set, onil another ann 

^^^^^^B lUumea tlio dusky akies." [tAughter.] 

^^^^^K J doubt not bis speech at the lost session in favor of the blacks settling 
^^^^HBra they pleased, was the reason of his premature setlinfr and settling. 
l^^^^^p.aluiBld not complain. He was a bright light of Republicanism in the 
^H^^^k places of Ohio ; but be must remember " that all that's bright must 
ude." His deraiso wua a civil necessity. The people have said to him and 
his tHenda — all defeated, I believe, but about a doien — " Wayward sis- 
Ian I dupart in peace." [Laughter.] Let ibem return to private life. It 
is ibeit destiny. Their political graves ore dug. Their winding sheets 
are prepared, Tlieir gravestones are ready. Mcthinks I hear the clods 
foil upon Iheir coffins at noon on the coming 4th of March. They should 
not complain. Tlio earth itself must al last pass away and bo rolled up 
like a scmll. Nature, trembling and in flames, will one day give way. 
Let Ihem not complain, but bow lo the decree of dissolution. None knew 
them but to curse them ; none name thorn but to damn. Properly and phi- 
lologically speaking, tliey are here as the represeatalives of perdition ; 
for 5iey are lo^a to us, [Lai^htor.] Their loaa will, however, be our 
gain. Their calling and election not having been made sure, they now 
M«k, in the little span allotted ihem, to conlinue those political trans* 
greasiona for which they are condemned already. My colleague [Mr. 
HcTCHKs] has, however, it seems, turned practical huraanitariau siucothe 
elections. I commend him for it. He is no longer a political Mrs, Jel- 
laby, manufacturing here moral pocket handkerchiefs, for the piekanin- 
niea of fliUon Head ; but he has been there, observing how the young 
African learns to shoot in a-b-abs, and how the black brigade learns to 
■boot in platoons. Ho has, nu doubt, observed what the President told the 
preachers ; " That they eat, and that was all." Perhaps he might tell ua 
bow many tbousauda, under the humanitarian re^me, we have already 
liTlDg at our national festive board, and aibging the song : 
" Old Unde SiTn'a the landlord — wn eat nnd drink our fill, 
And the wisdom of tlia measure is — wc paj DOtlung foe the bill" 
The House refused us information laat session as to these black pau- 
pers ; and since then they have increased and scattered over the land, until 
tfaey number himdreds of thousands ; wo hear of four hundred wngon 
ImidE in Mississippi ; several thousand in the district of my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. j^l[.en] ; thousands here in the District; and for tbeir SUE- 
tenance nad elevation, the overburdened people arc to be laKed, while the 
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families of white soldiers tinmor for food in oar cities. ThffHooee I 
oftcnioon voted down ihe resolntion of inquiry of my friend Irom B 
land [Mr. Caj-vebt], as lo the cost of the eootraband bnsincss in ' 
lina. I assert here that the report of the quartermaster at Beaufort, i}oalh> 
Carolina, will show that for the month of September fonr general sii|)eriit- 
Icndenta received S150 per montli, and sixty-four olber Buperinlendeot 
received 850 per montli, for taking care of ninety-three negroes I "" ' 
report ebowB J3,800 per month, being at the role of $45,G00 per a 
for the caro of ninety-three, big and little, mule ai.d feniale, " free J 
cans of African descent." A thousand dollars per year would aatoni 
western farmer for such a service. Yet we are refused all informn __^, 
OS lo tkia and similar iufamoas abuses. But tbe timn is near wlieti aiU 
will be oat. Why are these tilings hidden from the people? I think toy 
colleague might have given us some of Uis observatioiis oti this bead w hflgr^' 
he was in Ihe South. Tbe consolation for this, Ihe Esecutire girai 
when lie lells our people that wliile men can go down and take the plJ 
of slaves, if they do not like having the slaves coming North to joslla J 
oust lliem from their places, 

I, too, like tbe gentleman from Ulinoia [M>, RiCiiABBaos], am utay- 
ioua to support the Executive in crushing this armed sedition in the South, 
and will support him whenever he is upon Ihe proper path. Tbe t'lectiont 
never meant to withdraw from him the conservative support, if be had 
pursued the policy marked out at tbe extra session. But the people have 
condemned the chimerical scheme of compensated emancipation which he 
has again announced, and which my colleague defends — a ecbeme wldc^ 
the President thinks will save llie enormous outlays for the war, by abol- 
ialiing its cause — Slavery, How cin we apply those simple Mother Guofte 
Meloitics of the messoge, that it is not so easy to pay something ai noth- 
ing, or easier (o pay a large sum than a larger one — when emoncipalton 
will add to the larger sum, something larger still, by '• rainvigoraliug the 
rebellion " ? One important question seems never to have heea consid- 
ered at the While House — what if aholttiou does not end Iho war? If the 
fear of abolitiou was in part the cause of the war, will abolition stop it? 
If there were any thing true in tlie motto, " Like cures like," lliis mi^ 
be logic ; but, unfortunately, like causes produce like efiects. It i^ utterly 
wild to expect ihat ilie South will disband or be reconciled or l>c con- 
quered by abolition ; since abolition banded them in arms against us. Jf 
the President make real the fears which led them to arms a^inst Um 
Government, the war will be ombitloreil, prolonged, and mailc moro ex- 
pensive. Untold millioBB will be added as well for the idle ]:iii[>f>>r of 
tnrning over to tbe Treasury, or the Poor-house, the Africans, f ■ 
(heir masters, as to pay for the slaves when freed. But wc n; 
integrity of tlie Union will be assured ; and the gentleman fii.i 
vania [Mr. Stevens] has introduced resolutions looking ii> i 
The import of his resolutions is confined to the unity and indivi.'rihiliiy of 
the Union. The second and foiulh propositions are all inclodcd in Um 
first. The second expresses the stigma which ought to bo fiKcil uQ him who 
would violate the national integrity, which is asserted in the first ; 
tbe fourth expresses the resolve never to have that integrity broki^ " In 
two." But, sir, there is carefully omitted all expression against dcistro^ 
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t impairing our Govenuncnt aa established by the Conslilnlion, with 
It departmcQls and its present local, Stale, ami Pedcru] relations, 
n vote rortlioeeresolutionB.yet be in favor of thoroughly cLang- 
6 relations. The gentleman can defend for ever the unity at the 
1 States, its territory and government, yeL insidiously favor u sy^ 
I'of centralized power. A dictatorship has already been licraliled by 
n bere ; and it is not inconsistent with these resolutions. Every inch 
of our domain might remain under our flag, yet that 6ag might be made 
the emblem of a new and odious political system. The frnmers of the 
OonslilutioQ admonished ns that if we should crush oul the Stales, though 
the territory might remain, yet our liberties would be lost. The unity of 
a parcel of provinces, held by a martial Iron grip, or tetliered by prison 
bounds, is not the unity of the American Conslitnlion. In a unity like 
lhat> with the States eclipsed, how could you make a Senate, an electoral 
CoUegCi or a President? Strike out the planets, and you have no system. 
H« is an idiot who thinks our geography ought to be preserved at the 
price of our freedom. Do you want to reproduce the alliance of Ireland 
irilh England ; Venctia with Austria? How will you hold it? By largo 
•nnies at eaormoua cost ? How, in case of foreign war, could you pre- 
serre such a Union? Even our territories grow restive under Federal 
rnlei and clamor to bo States in their nonage. Such a scheme of military 
satrapies, menacing our northern liberty and leading to endless intriguo, 
it is idle and criminal to conlcmplale. The people will have none of It. 
They have thus instnictcd vs in thunder tones, at iho recent elections. 
They desire no other form or fact of government than such as the Consti- 
tndon gives ; no other flag than that which has all the stars in equal 
lustre, aud no black, interpolated between the red, white, and blue I 

Doubtless this popular will has reached the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. Last session he began with a bill, which proposed by nnconstitu- 
tMIUtl legislatiou to change local interests from State to Federal control. 
Now lie preserves, as to that, a discreet silence ; and only proposes a 
aolty of ti-rritorj and government. The people demand the territory as it 
was, the Governnioat as it is, and no meddling with the area of the one, 
or the funetions of the other, by any party, with any force, by any lawa, 
or fbr any purpose, la (he interest of any species of philanthropy, or for 
tho benefit of any race, red, while, or black ! 

Bat. sir, I do not complain that the gentleman has omitted in his reso- 

hitions any expression as to preserving tho rights, equality, and dignity of 

the Stati-s undtr the Constitution. Who would believe that such esprcs- 

erc, after the vole of the gentleman on the 2l8t of Jnly 

Kir a resolution of that kind, ofiered by the gentleman from Kentucky 

R CRTTTKNItEN] ? The gentleman from Pennsylvania is no bypocrlte. 

B tor jiretcnces has gone by. The masquerade is over. He will 

unplcaanDt corpse of memory about with him. Great souls care 

(f coDsistency. The Crittenden resolutions ai-e. in the dead past with 

' The Statu suicide doctrine is now openly avowed. The Constitu- 

DgoaranloeB to personal liberty and private property are set at naught. 

D long liinted ol and indirectly attempted, to abolisb slavery 

BTol legislation or Executive proclamation, has become tho shlbbo- 

Bofa parly and the avowed object of the war. It would not have done to 
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hare avowed this purpose at thp lieginning or the war. As bu been eaid 
by Uio " Atlantic Monllily," iJic organ of ibe abolition dilettanti in Bosion, 
" The opposition to the Soulliern secession took its first form as a nWj 
by all parlies to the defence of the Conatitiition, the maintenani-e of tbe 
Union. For any anti-slavery zeal to have attempted to divert the orouaed 
patTiotism of the land to u breach of one of ila fundamental eoastitutioDal 
provisions would have been treacherous and futile. The majority of oar 
enlisted patriotic soldiers would have laid down their anns. If ihu lead- 
ings of I'rovidence shall direct the thickening strife into an eilcrmiuatiag 
cruaado against slavery, doubtless our patriola will wait on Providence. 
But wc could not have started in our stem work, avowing that as au objeel 
of our own." Tbewar began for the holy object of national salvation, bjr 
the defence of the Constitution. The efTort is now made to end it as a dl^ 
graceful crusade against slavery, betraying the patriotism of the land sad 
mocking the hopes of mankind. It began for the noblest purpof<e ; uuleM 
restored by the popular voice, now assuming its olden tone agalu, it will 
end in diabolical and merciless exterminatiou of territory, property, States, 
Government, and Union. 

It is not my pur|)ose now to condemn or discu^a tiic acts of the but 
session. Tbe nation baa passed upon them ; and there is no need of nto- 
tulioDS or speeches to explain Ibcir action. If the gentleman Ihoagbt hy 
introducing his resolutions, that he could discover any lack of oatiooal 
feeling, any sympathy with this unnatural rebellion, or any desire liere 10 
have tbis nation changed in polity, ByinTnetry, or geogrophy, he waa mift- 
taken. If the President, in his message, thought that his Brgumeoi In 
favor of the physical union of these States was needed to teach Ihti jita- 
pie true views or new views, ho was mistaken. The meaning of the lal« 
elections is, that no separation of these States can e^cr bo pcruiJlted. 
The people have registered their oaths nt the ballol-boxcs, that no infraclioo 
of the Constitution shall bo suffered. They will have unity withnut the aid 
of such counsels. They will have Iheir ancient and written charier of 
liberties, in spite of all attempts to' despoil them. There vm no need of 
such resolutions ; there was need of other resolutions, voted down by the 
other side ; rcsolutious to slop irresponsible and arbitrary arrests ; reao- 
lations against changing tbe form of our government ; resolutions t^aiut 
wholesale and ciqiensive philanthropic experiments, whicii lend to deatlOf 
the moral, religious, political, and physical substance and imity of the 
nation. 

I know the impression has been created among the weaker portion of 
the now weaker parly, that tbe late elections are somehow an .-x|iri'=§ioQ 
in favor of secession. If this were true, what a message ol ■ 
ment it would be to the rcbellioD ! Those who circulate lil>< ' 
people of the North, either cnnnnt have tbe sense to pereeivi. ■ 
or ore regardlesA of the truth. If it were true, how pitiful i> i.n 
condition of this nation ! The rebels tind no such cneourj^mcni iii [Ltaa 
electioua. But the Richmond " Blsaminer " of November 21 docs find in 
tbe " policy of the radical party North that which alone could have erodl- 
cntcd the deep-root«d sentiment of Union from the Southern bocom." Il 
docs find " that the radical party have pursued a policy which lia^ c 
Golldated Southern sentiments and united our [their] people aa one n 
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>pOrt of the war." Such was the belief of llie people oa to Ihe effect 
ItfBdicalism ; and hcDCc the result Ju Ohio and the Nonhwest. At the 
:, let that noble champion, the go\eniOT elect of New York, speak as 
to the significance of the election in that State. In his speech, before the 
olection. at Brooklyn, Horatio Seymour eaid : 

" Kaw, Kiicn the men of the South made tho bnyonet and Ihe eword the nrbiter (tbej 
tl(i<>lfil. n.irl not we); when Ihej und not ne deWrmlneii to BclUc it by blood, tho 
SKoril, .'«i> ijt B3 the present U concumri, must be the arbiter; bdiI in our strong riglit 
-— ■■■ ••■ u siriko vigoroua and true blows for the life of our counlrj, for its inslilulioaa, 
iIjjj. Now let me s>j tbia to (he higher law men of tbc North, and to the higher 
neu of tiie Soitib, and to the whole warld ihat looks on aa witnesnes to die mlglity 
IS tmn^piring in Ihla connCrj, thot this Union ebatl never bo aeicrod ; no, neTOr. 
teTCr oUier mcD ma; baj, as for the oonservatiTO people of thlj counlrj, and as for 
n}aelf aa an individual — let other mea aa; and think what (he; please — as for the divis- 
lou of (Ma Union, and the breaking up of tliat great oitunil aUJoaoo whi^h is mada hj 
nalore and bj na(ure'a Ood. I never will conient to it. no, never, as long as I have n voiue 
(D raise or a hand to Sght for this our gtoiious land." 

The Executive message as to the indivisibility of the United States, 
and the resolutions of tho gentleman, are but the feeble echo of this stal- 
wftTt cry of tho people : " That ibis Union shall never bo severed — no, 
JMVCT. The natural alliooce made by nature and nature's God, shall never 
be broken — never." It was because the people feared this, that they have 
Iitaled so mnny of you from your seats here. The epitaph upon this 
Congress, which with a glad prophetic grace I had the honor to pencil for 
joor political seputehres at the last session, will be carved iu that enduring 
marble which will he at once the grave of sedition and the monument of 
loyalty! 

It has been asserted that Ihe people have condemned this aibninistra- 
tion because there was not a vigorous prosecution of the war. The di^ 
isiM&I of General McCkllan was justified because, as it was alleged, he 
had not dash or movement eoough to eatisfy Ihe electors of tho country. 
Fttcls. hi letters and despatches wbicb are ycl to transpire, will show : Isl. 
That this is a mere pretext ; and, 2d. That there were other reasons for 
tbe dismissal. My disllnguished and sagacious friend from lUiaois [Mr. 
BksabdsonJ inferred that the real reason for that dismissal was, that 
HcClellUQ did not agree with the emancipation and olbcr radical schemes 
of the cabinet. I assert here us a fact, ivhich I do know, and which con- 
finiK the inferences of my friend, that tho President was, about the mid- 
dle of July, informed distinctly of the mode by which and tho principles 
upon wbich General McClellan intended the war to be conducted and the 
Union saved." He was advised that McClellan disapproved of any iiifrao- 
tioD of the laws of civilized and Christian warfare ; that he disapproved 
n places where the insurrection did not prevail ; that 
'zure of private property for the support of 
isbing and desolating the region invaded ; but that he 
CKineelly desired that the war should be carried on as a duel between 
<n]gaiiizcd armies, and not against non-combatants ; that the ii '' ' 
the Stales should be protected ; that no proclamation of freedom, i 
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ing a Bervile race to indiscriminate massacrQ of helpless whiiesi and io- 
viling the dcstructioa of unbfiending blockji, should be permitted ; ia Qae, 
thnt -wherever it was possible, the military should bi; subordioftle to the 
civil authority, and the Conslitiition alone should bo the guide and glorj 
of heroic sacrifice. TThis plan did not suit radieollEm. It was not obnox- 
ious lo the IVesidcnt in the aiiinmer, but, somehow, it became so in the 
foil ; and hence the General of the Potomac suddenly hecame uo^bU«L_ 
iu the art of war. Hb science iu creating and inspiring an army »"_ 
Bull Run n'oa forgotten. His grand movement and splendid fi^bnglj 
fore Richmoud were ignored. His attempt to lake Richmond was belli"' 
although he pleaded, as if the life of the nation himg on it, for roenf 
mcnis, without which he made no promise and liad no hope of e 
His superb baltlcj^ in Maryland, his salvation of Washington Irotn the bl 
dera of Pope, or those over him, wore conveniently slighted. Itw 
tended that he did not move fust enough after the battle of Antietam ; 
be was abundantly supplied, hut failed to pursue tlio defeated euemj. 
Time will show who are to blame for failing to supply the army at tml 
critical time. Such preleits will hardly elanii before the officii mean' 
which will be published. At the time when McClellan was dismisaod)! 
was moving hia immense army more than ten miloa a day. His a 
were dri\-ing the enemy before them, and his infantry and arliUeiy « 
pushing them back from the frowning gaps of the Blue Ridge, 
movements were as fast as prudence, in such a situation, warronletL. * 

No, sir, this removal of the general, whose genuine patrioiiBni a 
skilful genios bad inspired the army with enthusiasm, was a saerifioi 
appease the Ebony Fetich. But he was displaced for Burnside. True [ 
ho told his army lo stand by Burnsido as they hod by hira. And Born- 
side had told us that McClellan was " an honest, Christian-like, and con- 
scientious man, with the soundest head and clearest mililaiy pcrrwpiioa 
of any man iu the United Stales." Fatal words ! They have io ihetn 
the ultimate fate of Bumsidc. Let us pray for bis success fervonity, as 
he, no doubt, has prayed for the presence of McClellnn duriug the past 
eventful week. But let us watch as wo pray ; for he too will he brought 
to the stone of jasper, another sacrifice to the Mnmbo Jumbo of abolition- ' 
What have we gained by McCloUan's removal? Celerity of movctnent? 
A better base of operations? Nearness to Uiehmond? Supplies by 
water, and a point d'appui for gunboats? Or, suppose wc uiuqner at 
Fredericksburg, will not our army at last be compelled lo relnrn to JantcB 
River, as the oiUy hose from which operations can succeed against Ricb* 
mond — that point from which McClellan was dragged, despite his itjt nf 
despair, which seemed almost to forebode the deelruution of llic V. ---^ '--' 

In the vicissitudes of this war the Administration will I. 
lo resort to McCIelhin's plans and the conservative pohcy, I.' 
done tlie war will fail, and a disadvantageous peace may resuli. 
any peace will ha hailed as better than the war as it ia now conducu 1 1. I'he 
war must be carried on under, and not over the Constitution, Wbentbat 
course is resumed, the patriotic North will respond as it has before le- 
spondcd. The conservative members of the nest Congress will demaod 
such a return. The President will lind tliat there will be rcprc^ntatives 
Lore who mean to save their institutions and rebuild the Union. 
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f'This parrot cry that Ibesc elections indicale a aympalhy 

theru rebellioQ haa been ilurated for party purposea at home. It woa 
I mannTai'tureil fur foreign consumptiou. It diil barm abroad. Well 
j^t Mr. SewanI, with more truth iban is usual to diplomatic finesse, 
A a chapter to counteract the bod effect of such iftlsehoods. On the 
b of November last he advised Mr. Adams at London : 

rt irhllc llicru miy be men of doubtful political wisdom and rirtae In each p«rtj, 

le tbcie m>}' be diSbrcncea of ognnicm between Ihe Ino parlies at to iLe measuns 

' ' ' o praetce the UdIod and rcsUira ita latboritr, jet it u not to be inferred 

luppart;, or U17 coiuidcrable portion of the people nf the toyaJSutoa, iadispowd 

M douDioa under on; drcumstonccs, or upon any terme. It Li latlier to be tinder- 

tt iho people h»B l>econii; ao confi jeat of the EtabilitT ot Uic Union that partiau 

tiont tre resuming Ihdr »waj here, as they do in bupIi cssm in nil fi^ countries. 

■ tpuitrj, eapcdiUj, it is a habit not onlj entire]; coaslslcnt with the ConsUlution, 

n EEBBotiil to its stalutitf, to regard the AdministnlJon at nn; time existing as dil- 

id Mpai^Ie ftom the Government itself, and to c-uivos^ Uic proceedings oflba one 

wiHunit the ihouglit of di^lojally to the other." 

Who 13 [here on the opposite side who dare pcho the sincere tribute of 
Ifr. Seward to the Icyal Democracy? Who of you has bad the gener- 
oiaty to diBlinguieh between sustaining the Government and criLicizing the 
AdiaiiiistratioQ? Who among you does the Secretary reckon of " doubtful 
politic|tl wisdom and virtue"? Certainly it is be who would counsel a 
mr (Lpainsl slavery ; for lie said to Mr. Adams, ou the 17th of FebruaTy, 
1662, in sjicoldog of the crusade against slavery: 

"To proclaim the crusade Li imneceffiary, and it would even be ineiiwdient, because 

ft «onld Hrprive u* of the needful and Intimate support of Uic friends of the UoiDn who 

■ n. ,i..r...^..i i.f glaverj, but who prefer unloa with alaveij to disunion without slsrerr. 

I r itoes Great BrilJiin wjnt to see a Boeinl revolnlion here, wilh ail its hor- 

l.ire revolution in St Domingo? Are these powers Sure that Ihe countrj 

ripe for such a rerolutioo, so that it must cerUlni; Ik successful ? What 

I !-' ?ueh a revolution, slavcrj, protesting against its ferodtv ai ' ' ' 

Bliould piiH-^ (he victor?" 

Again, on the lith of July, 1863, he says : 
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It seema oa if the extreme advocates of AlVicon sUvcrj and ita 1 

were ncting in concert together to precipitate a servile war— the fonner by mai- 
nost deapente attempts to overthrow the Federal Union, the latter bj demanding 
of universal emancipation as a lawful and necesaurj', if not, as ihej tay, Uje oolj 
legitimate wa; of saving the Dnion." 

He accuses, therefore, every one who would pervert the war from its 
fnritirilivc and loyal purpose into an anli-slavery crusade, as depriving the 
eountry of its loyal friends. He accuses all such of aiding lo bring on a 
•ocial revolution, like thai of iSt. Domingo, involving uU its ferocity and 
iahamitnily. If this indictment he true, who will eecape condemnation? 
The vote the other day to Buslain Ihe proclamation will show. When the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania was framing his crimination against those 
" ~ " B would propose peace on Ihe basis of separation, wluch inculpates no 
this aide, did hu know whereof he was accused by the Premier of 
'uistralion ? The people have jried and condemned all euch as are 
ised. But while those who are approved by them never will 
,it distinioQ under any circumstances or upon any terms," still it is 
thetees true that these elections do indicale a profound unrest among 
BOpIe, as to ihc continuance of this war on the line of policy dow 
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about to be pursued. They do iudioato that in the popular mind tbcre is 
a hope yet alive, ood efforts yet to bo tried, perhaps Dol opporluDe just 
now, to adjust the causes of strife (ind bridge over tliia abyss, below which 
is Eurgiug the torrent of blooi!. They do approve of the Prestdcttl'* re- 
mark, that after all onr flgbling, we innst at last make some Bccommoda- 
tiona. The London Times says truly, that " in the result of these elections 
wc think we see a hope that ijie word ' coiuprumise' will soon come into 
general use on the other side of the Atlantic." The President himself 
seems, in au oblique way, to have taken the hint, and bb late mcssa^ 
writes out in plain hand this oucc-lionored word — Coupbouise. 

But how shall we begin the work of compromise? What is honon- 
able and just, under present circumstances? Is it true, as is alleged, that 
the Southern Slates under certain cireumstaQccs are willing to return lo 
the Union? Is it true that the President is thus advised? I know iioi ; 
but if so, what sacritiees can be made to restore tlie Union ? ' ' 
ought any tolk of compromise to be held, while the guns of i!, 
thunder along the Rappahannock, or our navies meet with re.-i ■ 
the Mississippi? Shall wg wait the results of the present ri" 
Shall wc then, in case of failure, wait till another year? Shiiil \ve tAlk 
of compromise before our debt reaches the CFitimale of Mr. Chase, on the 
let of June next, and towers up lo $1,122,297,403.24 ? Or shall we widt 
till the year after, when it shall still mount up to Sl,744:,595,596.80? Or 
still more nearly, on the next year's day, when the Commander-tD-Cbicf 
shall have declared all persons held as slaves in any State or dcaignatod 
part of a Slate then in rebellion, to be then, thenceforward, and faraver 
free ? If Ihat grand panacea fail, shall wo still wait until anolhor mQlion 
shall be added to our array? Another bund red thousand to onr ho^pitob? 
Another hundred thousand fresli-inade graves upon our soil? Another 
three hundred millions of loss, by destruction of pnhtie cnlerpriat's, private 
property, and by the wholesale dcraagement of ihe social, basinet, sdiJ 
labor systems of tlie land? Or will compromiso he more acceptable, 
North and South, if poseible at nil, when another half million of slaves 
aro freed by the friction and abrasion of the war? Or will it bo wlien 
slave labor is enfranchised and exported to regions where it will never add 
a dollar lo the national treasury or to the general wealth? Or wbon the 
four million slaves, being freed by war, legislation, confiscation, or procla* 
mation — which my coUeagne [Mr. lIoTCniNs] thinks may cause some 
slight inconvenience — shall seek the North Star, and by an exodtis, already 
great and increasing, shall disturb the relations of labor in the free Slates, 
until a new irrepressible conflict shall arise between white and black la* 
bor? Or shall the war go on, without effort to compromise, with W 
attempt at arbitrament, until extermination results? Will you cotD- 
promise with desolation and call it peace? Will you glory in the aiuty 
and indivisibility of a territory denuded by the besom of war ? AVTiett— 
when — Representatives, is peace honorable, and compromise just? Are 
these " forces " to " endure " so long as there is a cotton and rice fluid in 
Carolina, or a sugar plantation in Louisiana, unscathed by war or tmaet- 
tled by free labor? If the day of compromise be postponed till lliea, 
may not the Federal sceptre be a barren one in j^ur gripe? Or may not 
other schemes of union — economic, political, and goograpbicBl->4ncl other 
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etiU further distract onr coimtiy? These 
considered hy the loyeS and patriotic. Let us be 
orsG evils overtake and overwhelm ue. 
i who still cling to the hope of union. At the 
there were but few Bcceseionista per te. It waa 
the fuar that the Northern States were hopcleealy abolilionisted, ih^t 
overcame the loyalty of the majority South, and united them against 
us. The very excesses of power in this Congress, its attempt lo pervert 
the war, its aggressions on personal freedom and consUtulionol right, 
have oxtingnished the fire of rudietdiam end relit tho old beacon which led 
us onward iu unity and to prosperity I The reeull of the elections will os- 
BiBt to restore the Union. The reaction in the South will soon bogin. 
The elements of discontent North which have helped to rescue power from 
UTOgant and imbecile mea, will work with more force in the South. 
Cotton has lost bia sceptre. His throne is in ashca. Privnteering, so 
trociilcntlj blazoned by Slidell, in the Senate, as the avenger of Southern 
wrongs, bos proved itself hut a toothless burpy. Foreign intervention 
win never be allowed, North or South. The currency, trade, and eslab- 
tished order Soutli, oil deranged, ore powerful levers, now prying the 
loosened stones into their old places. For such a work there is a fulcrum 
deep in the heart of the people, which neither radicalism nor secesaion 
caa wholly disturb .' The very failures of both armies to moke decisive 
Tictories, notwithstanding the extraordinary vigor and apleudid heroism 
of OUT soldiers in the Held, and the fabulous espen<liture of money and 
men, will assist the consummation of our hopes. We have expended, in 
two years, men and money enough, had we been united, to have added a 
dozen Indlos to our conquering chariot. Money enough has been filched 
by corrupt contractors, treasures enough have been wasted on political 
favorites, to have belted the globe with our Bag, and added the rest of the 
Continent to our empire. But all has been as yet in vain ; for there stood 
atid yet stanils between the people and their hope this blighting black de- 
mon of radicalism, unwise beyond all that is written in history, and power- 
leas for every thing except mischief and malevolence. Against its Satanic 
" pressure," brought to hear upon tho President by the mad cabal of 
2eaIot5, the people have protested. You may discard their warning in 
mockery ; you may, in spite, remove the generals they indorse and love ; 
you may persevere in your radical and destructive work ; you may for a 
&w weeks more presa your doctrine that the States are in rebellion, and 
therefore have committed felo ds ae, and are to be stricken from the roll 
of the XJoioQ ; you may strive to legislate down the Constitution ; but 
your days are numbered I I see the death sweat on your brow I Id these 
l«solutions, in the indemnity bill passed the other day, and in the craied 
speculations of my colleague, which still linger from tbe past session, and 
in the bill of the member from Pennsylvania for a hundred thousand bladt 
Boldicrs, I hear the death-rattle in your throats. You will pass away ; 
and you will only be remembered to point a political moral, and to tuach, 
oa Kobeapicrre and his radical times teacb us, thai anarchs and destroo- 
tives have iheir uses in the political world, as the hurricane and pestilence 
in the physical world. The very attempt to foil the popular will, youoTB 
BOW making, will make your condemnation more terrible. There is 
IS 
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■ometliing iuBuirectioDarj, says Arnold, tho historiao, in the nttasipt to 
restraJD llie popular will. Had jou and the Eieculive bowed to the popu- 
lar verdict, as in England, nnder a iesB liberal syatem, the rulera ever do, 
IMBterity might have embalmed you to a little immortality for that iwt of 
grace. But no ! this lliunder tone of diBsatisractioa with your conduct is 
seized npon and avowed by some here in my presence, as the very r 
why, DOW, in the brief time of your power, you should enact funluar ^ 
chief. 

You hod, and would yet have, the whole conservative force in & j 
to overthrow the organization of the Southern Confederacy. Ton 4 
not content with that. We were united on that, but you were det 
U> divide the North. By culpable and treacherous divergence £ 
plain path marked out by the Critlonden resolution, you a 

to make this a war against populations, against civilized usage, to A 

throw State institutions and blot out State boundaries, and, by defiance OC *'. 
the organic law, to defeat the cause of the nation, by making Um Old 
Union impossible. 

But mark \ you will not succeed. The array itself will never conwnl 
to degrade itself by becoming superior to the civil power. You cftUBOt 
use it to break through the sacred barriers which protect the Const itutkpo. 
Nor will tho people ever consent to give proclamations the force of law ( 
for even in England that has been held lo be a surrender of the liberty of 
the nation to usurpation. The people are intbrmed of diose tradiliooal 
privileges which were secured by their ancestera. Beginning even btibn 
Magna Charla, written in the " Apologies" and Bills of Right of ihn 
Anglo-Saxon race, enacted thirty-two times from Runnymede nniil tke 
DedaralioD of Right in 1688, they ore yet preserved in the iundiuuEnlal 
law uf the country- Al the recent election the people asked, as Went* 
worth once questioued a certain dispensing power in England, '' wliciher 
there be any council that can make, add to, or diminish from tho laws at 
this realm?" They ask now in this our Houee of Commons, aa they will 
ask more proudly in the next, whether the spirit yet lives which rraisted 
ship money, the dispensing power of the Stuarts, and arbitrary itopvisoo- 
ment, and which demanded trial upon accusation and by a jury wlieuevor 
the subject was seized by the sovereign. They know thai there is no com- 
pensation for yielding these rights of personaJ security, wiihoot which aU 
other rights are useless. This is a part of tho meaning of the elections ; 
and whether in your evanescent power you regard it or not, tho peopla 
are upon the throne again, and woo to lum who passes beyond the liuuia 
marked by the still swelling tide of an indignant and aroused people. 

Bnt, is it asked : " Do you want tho war to slop in order to divide Ihs 
Union ? " The people have answered as Seymour answered, as I aoswor 
you here : No I But they want the war carried on, as all civilized wan 
are carried on, with a view lo peace and union, and not witli a viow 
to the aggravation and prolongation of hostilities. 1 nlBrm on liic beat 
human and divine authority, that all objects of human eDbri, even war, 
should contribute to human happiness and peace. If this war bare nay 
other object, then it is abhorred of God and man ; and eiery dollar and 
life sacrificed would be criminal waste. Am I answered thai this war u 
an exception to other wars? If so, why? Because it was begun to n^ 
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bollion ? Let VaUel, !n bin 18th etiapter of hia Si book, answer ! His 
answer meets the very i:aso. He Btaiids above our Btonnful paseions and 
fpTOB the law of wiadom for our guidance. In that chapter he maiolnins 
these propoai lions : 

lal. Thnt n sovereign ia bound to obaorvo the common laws of war 
toward his rebellious aulijecla wlio have openly taken up arms agaJnat him. 
He derives this rule from the relatioaa the sovereign bears toward hia eul>> 
jecla. Having derived hia right to rule Irom them, he is to walth over 
Ihoir welfare. But what if hJa aubjeclfl take up arms to deprive him of 
the supreme nuthorily ? Then, if the evil spreads so as to infect the ma- 
jority of the people of a city or province, and gto'ns such strength that even 
flie sovereign is no longer obeyed, it becomes an insurrection. His coi^ 
dnct loworti Ihc insurgents aliould be conaonant to justice and salutary to 
the filnle. Vttltei declares thnt atibjects who rise against the sovereign 
deserve severe puniahmcnt; yet even in this case, on account of the num- 
ber of tlic delinquents, he holds thut clemency hceomea a duty in the sov- 
ereign. Sliall he depopulate a city or desolate a province in order to pan- 
itli her rebellion ? Any punishment, however just in itaelf, which embrace* 
too great a number of persons, becomes an act of dowuright cruelty. Ma 
ithtstrales these doctrines by referring to Henry the Great, of France, who 
gained a nation by his i;lemency, and to the Duke of Alva, who lost the 
United Provinces to the King of Spain by his cruelty. The time wiU 
come for the President to exliibit the magnatumity of the one or the in* 
hnmanify of the other. 

Again : I beg the House to listen lo the wisdom of this great pnblicist, 
who hnldii, as he would doubtless have held with us of the last Congress 
who a<li?mpted by seasonable concession lo avert Ihis war, " Thai the 
enfeal, and at the some time the most just method of appeaaiug sedition, 
is to give the people satisfaction. And if there exists no reason lo justify 
the insnrrectioQ (a circumstance which never happens), even in such a 
ease il becomes necessary to grant on amnesty where the ofiendera are 
tiumerons." But, us if this rebellion was before bis mind, he selects the 
tajte of a, republic, divided into two opposite parts, and where both parts 
are in arms. This he calls a civil war. " The sovereign," ho says, 
" never (ails tocnll those in insurrection rebeli; but when the rebels have 
acquired suflieicnt strength to give the sovereign effectual opposition, and 
lo oblige him to carry on the war against them according to the established 
rules, he must submit, necessarily, to the term civil war. In this cose 
there is no common judge between the two parties. They are thencefor- 
ward two separate bodies, two distinct societies. Though one of the par- 
ties may have been to blame in breaking the unity of the Slate and reaist- 
ieg the laivful authority, Ihey are not the less divided in lact.. But who 
ahall judge tlietnP On earth tboy have no common superior. They 
Stand, therefore, in precisely the same predicament as two nations who 
engage in a contest." 

2d. This being the case, the common laws of wor, the maxims of hu- 
tnanily, moderation, and honor, are to be observed. For a stronger 
reason, he says, ought such laws lo be obaerved by two incensed parlies, 
lacerating their common country. Indeed, ihe very instance which Vat- 
tel gives, of the sovereign hanging hia prisoners as rebels, has already oo 
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corred wiUi us in HiBSonri, anA we ore Uir«Bt«iHd, u be Anticipate?, vHili 
ropri^U and rclaliatjon, wtiidi wc hnve no power to nsist. But for these 
laws, the war would thas become er^rr inj more entel, horrible, Etod 
etructiTc. What, then, is the coDclnsion U wbidi he nrrites? 

3d. Whenever a numerous body of men lliiok ibtj hnve ■ rigfat 
net the BOvereigo, nnd feet themselves in a condition to appeal to the 
there ought lo be lell open the Mime means us between two nations 
prevcntiDg the war being carried to outrageous extremities, and tar tli6 
restoration of Peace. 

If these maxims of the gnat jurist he Ilic voice of reason, conscience, 
and the civilized world, this Govurnraeot is under the nece^iiy to practbe 
moderation, justice, and clemency toward the insurgents. We hav« no 
right, as Mr. Seward thought in February, to inaugurate any iiytitem of 
emancipatiou which will lead to the atronlies and inhumanities of s]a*e 
insurrection. Such a course, as Mr, Seward held, will only " reinvigo 
the rebellion." In such a contest there ia not aa altntiatr of the 
mighty which can take sides with ua. As well fire the Lospilnls of 
sick, and the libraries of tlie learned ; as well pillage the humes of 
widow and the heritage of the orphan ; as well refuse the Hag of 
U>e exchange of prisoners ; as well fire upon ilie former and hang the 
tor ; as weU poidon the weapons of war or the wella of water ; as 
fiise the offices appoinl«d by necessity to sotlen the rough usages of 
as to inspire or set on foot a system leading to servile massniM^. 
by the same reason that we would abstain from these horrible ; 
which inlensih- sectional hate, and reinvigorate rebellion, we must 
Open the same means which two nations at war e^er have, for the 
ration of peace. 

Now I inquire, first, into the reason of these maxims ; secondly, 
the means which are open to belligerent nations ; and what, if any, 
are open to this nation for the restoration of ^eace. 

Fint. The maxims quoted spring from llie desirableness of eudii 
hostilities. Aa in war no one can enjoy quietly his riglits, in peace ' 
has that privilege ; and if controverted, he can ralionaUj discuss 1b< 
with a view lo the remedy. Peace is the natural and liest stale of 
All agree to that. Under its protection, and through its amenlliea, 
intercourse is secured which is most beneficial, economically and 
and which lends to the highest advancement of man. Passion pi 
war ; reason keeps and restores peace. It is the bonnden duty 
Government to seek peace with the people. The beatitudes are pre 
to the peacemaker. God smiles on him, and gives him a double bl 
nees in this life and in the life to come. Poets may sing the gloriea 
heroic achievements, 
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If it were now possible that the French Emperor, without mtn 
ing upon our prerogative as a proud and indepenJeol State, could sncc 
in restoring, by his friendly mediation, tlie Government and the tJoioa j 
it was ten years ago, when his coup cFilat seemed to destroy the I 
of RepubUcan France, and to become the peacemaker and "Usl 
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^■brer"of this distracted land. Die bcttaty of tlie act would whiUa hie 
^Snole life, and even make mankind forget the fatal 2d of DecemboTt 
jfSSS. He would deserve ttia eulogy of tlie grtat writer lo whom I hove 
ntTeired ; and become greater at tliat moment llian iu the midst of tiia 
most gplcDdid coDque!4l8 iu the Crimea aad iu Italj-, which he is about to 
illnairate in brouze upon a new Arch of Triumph in liis capita! I So de- 
sirable is the return of peace, &o divine the office of peacemaker, that 
niaokiod joina with Vattel in picturing Augustus shmting the tempio 
of Janus, and giving pe^ce to the Universe, and at^aating the disputes 
of kings and nations, aa the greatest of mortals, and as it were a god 
QpOQ earth ! 

Second. What are the means left open to belligerents by the laws of 
dvil war? I do not speak now of a conditioa of thioga not yet apparent 
in this country, when one cf the parlies is reduced by war to eue for 
peace ; or where both are weary of the war, and thou>;ht9 of accommo- 
dation are entertuined, and peace steps in and puts a period to the war. 
I assume now a condition of thinj^s in which, upon our part, as wo voted 
the other day, our resources arc greater than ever, and our spirit is unflag- 
ging ; and on the other part, (hat the resources of the rebellion are yet for 
a time suffii'ieot lo harass and withstand the Federal authority in a large 
part of the immense area to be rescued fi-om the rebellion. I apeak now 
of a condition, in which an armed' force of over 700,000 men are upon 
our side, and 400,000 on the other ; the one having the advantage of re* 
wnrce^, and the other the advantage of being near their own homes ; and 
when the spirit of each is but little leas than it was one year ago. I speak , 
also upon die hope and hypothesis that the influence of the late elections 
will greatly abate the apprehensions and mitigate tlie aversion of the mass 
of the Southern people against the North ; and that a less revengeful 
Bptrit, devclopml in these elections, prevails at the North. Thus circum- 
gtanced, and even while we omit no martial or naval exertion on behalf 
of the CovemmenI, where is the initiative for peace? I asatime that It is 
not necessary that the war should stop to prepare for peace. The late 
war with Great Britain went on and battles were fought even while our 
conunissloners were at Ghent, and after peace was celebrated. An ar- 
ndslice ia not an indispensable preliminaiy to negotiation. In the proposi- 
tions which I submitted more than a year ago to this House, I proposed 
(o i&i:rease the armament of army and navy, even while I wonld have 
sent cumiaissioners from the loyal States lo the disloyal ; not to recognize 
or treat with the Confederate government, but to meet commissioners Irom 
the States South, which are still and ever a legal and indestructible entity, 
■uid with whom alone we could then have conferred- Neither is it indis- 
petuable to the beginning of negotiations, that the executives at Woshing- 
Um and Richmond should confer. 

Although publicists have held that the same power M-hich has the right 
lo make war and direct its operations, has naturally that likewise of 
ooncludlng peace ; yet by our system of government, it would be imposst- 
for our Executive, notwithstanding the maxim I have quoted, to begin 
BcgOtiatlons or conclude them by Ireatiug H'iih the Confederate govern- 
meoi at Richmond. Neither has Ihe President of the United Stales any 
power to declare war or conclude peace. He could not if he would, he 
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dare not if he could, mnke a treaty of peace which woold nlSenate nn 
acre of our teiritorj, or release a State or a citizen from Ihe oblivion dae 
to the Federal Government. HoweTor disadTantageuus war may 1», yel 
there is do authority to conclude a peace, exeept in pursuance of the Oon- 
BtiLution. It has been held that a sovereign, when the Slate is reduced 
lo any calamitous exigency, may determine by what wtcrifiwe he will 
purchase [leace ; but in this country, whors the written Const itution is 
the guide of duty, there can b(< no exigency which would authorize a 
breach of that fuudameatal law upon whicli repose all our iulercsli'. 
Better the Preddent ehoiild suffer the tortures of Rc<ruhis, Ihan usurp a 
power to make a peace not in nccordanee with the Constitution and the 
integrity and iudivi^ibility of tlio Republic. From no cjuarter and by no 
election has there been any expression which looks to u pence ba^ed on 
the separation of this country into two nations. No mediation or i^te^■ 
venlion from any foreign power, based upon such a 8uggei>tiou, would b« 
tolerated for a moment. If Europe inlerrcncd for sneh a purpose, the 
war would become continental. Any mediation or inlervention would 
be spumed which would obstruct the relations of the Union, either by 
embHrrossing our arms or our negiitiations. Bnl, are we lo be shni on 
in the future from all hope of slopping Ihe effusion of blood ? If the 
South would be content with the Conslilutloo faitbftdly adniini.'^lLT.'il. u,^ 
they have shown by adopting it as the basis of their own ei-Uil<: 
and if they are aggrieved only by alleg;ed and apprehended i:j I - 
it, to the detriment of Iboir local syalems; why may we iji>' 
Gomo together, upon that Constitution as the basis of an ami<.'ii'<: 
ment, nnd by such an amendment of it, made in pursuance of it:5 onii 
provisions, as will assure to the South perfect immunity from ui^u»( inler- 
mediUing with their local rights, reestablish the Governmenl, while wo 
reintegrate its territory? The diflieiUty is in maliiug the advauoc tu 
an accommodation, as such an advance would be imputed to weakness. 
Moreover, the war may bo persisted in from ambition, pndoiBnd animosi- 
ty, or from a desire to exlerminato slavery; nnd theee may bcobstaclus 
(o be surmounted. If such be onr condition, then wo have this rule laid 
down for US by Vattel, that " on such occasions, some common friends of 
the parties should el^ectually interpose by offering themselves as media- 
tors." It is the office of beneficence ; and it is held to be Ihe indispCDW- 
ble duty of those who have the means of pertbrming it with success. 
Such a mediation dercgates nothing from that Constitution ab intra — 
(hat perfect autonomy of the Slate, which is by all public law and by tbs 
divine order guaranteed to every independent nation. 

This brings mc lo the third resolution of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, denouncing all mediation and intervention from abroad. The 
Monroe doctrine never had a stronger reason than now for ils cnforco- 
ment. Intervention in our ufi'airs can never be allowiid. It b n vagnn 
term, and has had a variety of interpret ittiona by the eelfish and auihttiuni 
powers of Europe, struggling to fix the balance of power. Its opnosila 
is the established princi]de of the law of nations, A^on-iaicrvcatiun is 
drawn from the essential sovereignty of every nation, great nod email. 
Intervention is the exception, and is only justified as an estrCime n 
lal, when it is demanded by sclf-p reservation ; and 2d, when i^omc vzr- 
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traoHinarj state of thiags is broDj^ht about bj tho crime of tLe Govern- 
loeDl. (Woolsey's iQleniational Law, p. 91.) Ilislory ia full of iltit^ 
tratioDS of llieso doctriacB, ruDDing from ancient Greece to modern Italy. 
There never can be any appUntion of ihcm to ihis Govomment which is 
Dot in violation of our eovermgn rights upon this continent, and which, 
if we had tiic power, we would not resist by our arms. Intorvontioo 
comes uruied. It lakes sides. It has lunbitious designs. It is against 
our tDlcrcfli, tradilion, history, and feeling. Bui mediation is ostensibly 
iriendly and inoffensive. We slionld guard against the most silken in- 
Tciglcmcnt by France or any European power ; but there is Doihiog ap- 
parent in tlie note of Drouyn cle L'Muys tendering a mediation, which 
tnilicatcs any amiiitious or unkind iutermedJling. In the note of the 
Mtnisler of October 30, there is notliiog which looks like a mediation for 
peace at the expense of the Union, Any " pressure " upon us is espreasly 
repudiated ; and Iho mediation is only tendered to smooth obstacles, in 
ease of a wish, on our pnrt, for such mediation. In the text of Drouyn 
de L'lluys' note, the Emperor bases his overtures on the painfiil interest 
with which Europe has regarded our great calamity and prodigions effi^- 
(ion of blood. This interest may be quickened by the idle looms of 
Lyons and the lessened market for French wines. The mission proposed 
id Due which, aa France feels and slates, international law assigns to nea- 
trals. It is only intended to '' encourage public opim'on to views of COQ- 
eilialion." In this tender, a scrupuloas delicacy is observed against 
ofiending our national susceptibility against intervention. The constant 
tradition of French policy toward this country is appealed to with appa- 
rent ein eerily. 

We cannot be insensible to such advances. But n spectre stands in the 
way to scare us from its consideration — Frnnec in Meitico I tSixty thoo- 
eond Chasseurs de Vincennes, Voltigcurs de la Garde, and Chasseurs 
d'Afrique ! What are they doing there? Has a Bonaparte — the author 
of the coujD iTilaC — the Emperor of that nation wliicli fought in tlie Crimea 
aod Italy, become scrupulous of shedding blood? If so, why do liis Ifr- 
eions throng toward ttie capital of Mexico to '-regulate" a hostile people? 
Con humanity inspire this project of mediation in our affairs ? 

I ]>roler to think, knowing the diSerence between Mexico and tliis 
ooontry, ibat his policy in Mexico is not intended to be hostile to us, aa 
ftgsJttsT the South ; for nothing can be more unfavorable to the dreams of 
Davis and his confederates Iban the establishment of a European dynasty 
on their border. Besides, France has ever been our ally. For great re»- 
Soins of Siute, and aa an essential element of' the equilibrium of the world, 
she helped us to establish Independence. Her blood mingled with ours to 
Bcqttire it. Louisiana came from her hand to entargesur domain. No 
iDlarest in silk, wines, and cotton, no design in Mcxi7o, ought to enter 
into her plana of mediation. Besides, if she modiiales, by mediation, the 
Cuion of these States, she may quadruple her Chasseurs in Mexico, and 
her ensign may float from every castle in that ill-starred land ; but our 
Union, ii' restored, would exert its first energy in reGsiablishiag the conti- 
tteatol policy of Monroe, and all her plans in Mexico would fail. Thero- 
ibre, from the text of the French note, and its explanation since by tho 
secretary of the French Minister, and being confirmed in the belief that 
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niulor the ■' armistice France would have lent her aid to a restoratiai| 
the Union," I do not augur any present armed intcrveatioii or s 
iQotivea in her tender of mediation. StiU, the best foresiglit xatiy fi 
Bounding the designs of the wonderful man who now occapies 8t. G 
Our safety from oil intervention lies, not merely in onr iron-cUd i 
not in our voluminous diplomacy, but in the delerminution of tha f 
to throw oS' this loa<i of rebellion. If tlie uipactty of our ralcrs, n 
conduct of oiir ufikirs, was shown to lie equal to the task of regainini 
Federal supremacy at home, we should uol be menaced by Europeu 
ronage and meddling. II' we are divided by radical counsels, and jj 
incite the servile race to atrocious insmrectione, our revenues wiHt 
wasted, our Government broken, and England will laugh at our calam 
ties, and Europe will iotervcDe for our evcrlasling degradation. I do Qot 
believe that France means hostility to aa in her tender of media: ' '~ 
From my observation I believe that she is now, as she was in the daa 
Rocliambeau and Lafayette, desirous of seeing our Uuion perfected, j 
loves England little. Waterloo is not a myth, nor has Time bleachel 
its red memories. Our growing naval power is not pleasing to Eadi 
hut it is not obnosions to France, which has ever been jealous and II 
of English supremacy on the sea. England refuses to job v 
o( medintion for the very reason that she wtuked at the >' Alabama" 
she cleared the Mersey, and now permils a thousand hammers lo riTt 
iron mail upon a score of Confederate steamers. England, whose p* 
thropy is in a cotton pod, reliised the tender of France becauae alu 
not care to see this Democratic Republic as a standing menace to ail 
racy, and ever rivalling her upon the ocean, England docs not wJL 
mediate, for she fears that if united we might be less tolerant of her| 
vado. She now smiles with satisfaction over the transfer 
from American to English bottoms, owing to the increase of marine i&l 
ance, created by her own breaches of neutrality. Franco may with I _ 
laud have some selfish reason for wishing us at peace. But Franco prefers 
that wc should have peace and the Union ; England prefers peace and a 
separation. The one is a triend, the other an enemy. 

The friendly offices of France may, after our arms shall have had moT« 
decisive success aod onr elections have permeated the Southern mimi 
with a kindlier feeling, be of great use in forwarding the only true object 
of the war, which is peace and Union. 

It is an insult to History to expect that war alone will unito U9. ForCA 
may subdue the rebellion ; but other means must reconcile tho people 
North and South. Interchange of commodities and mutual roiirtesJM 
will not do it ; foq separate nations, like France and England, have these 
and yet would foryer remain distinct and lios^lc. Consanguinity nlone 
will not do it. Many races, as the Gauls, Komans, Franks, auil Burgua- 
<l)an3, constitate France, and have become nationolijEed into one, witlioot 
the ties of kindred. Language alone will not do it ; for Great Britnio V 
one, though the people sing with Llewellyn in Welsh, and Bums in Scotdi, 
and Shakespeare in English. The unity of n Stale by the principle of na- 
tionality, results from the unforced and spontaneous union of incUnntiona 
among a people. " And Hamor, and Shecbem his son, communed with 
the men of the city, saying i These men are peac«ablo with us, therofon 
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( tbem dtrelt in the land and trade therein ; for Ibc land, behold, it 



igh for thein ; let us take their daughters to l 
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unto us to dwell with us, to W^ONE PEOPLE," A movement looking to 
'Has consenting ol' the aSbo^QS wijl restore the Union. The sword 
miut be garlanded with the oliire. The bayonet alone, said Mirabean, 
tQI only cetablisb the peace of Terror — the silence of Dcspotisiu. In 
«ie way, and in one way onJy, could mediation be ctfoMive, by bring- 
ing together commissioners North and South, not to arrange a tr«aty 
of peace, not lo agree upon a compromise, but lo inaugurate in the 
States — ia the States wliieh are eonstitucnt elements of our Contedera- 
tioD, the original fountain of power from which the Constitution derived 
ita viiality — u movement looking lo a national convention where, in con- 
Ibrmity with the requirements of our Constitution, tliere could be found 
our common judge on earth, the sovereign people of the again United 
States ! I do not now undertake to say iu detail what such a Convention 
might to do. It ought to cpmpose all our troubles in the spirit of amity ; 
and, unless we have degenerated beyond all former generations, it ought 
to evoke tlie spirit of 1787, and weave and phtit anew that bond of Utunn, 
Btroag as the mighty interests of lliis nation, which are lo be imbound by 
k forever. In euch a convention of States, rigid justice might not bo 
metfd out to either parly. Neither parly would bo condemned to humili- 
ating sncrilices, iucunaistent wilb the liituru dignity and equality of tho 
States. All Iobsos could not be reimbursed ; for who could call again to 
Hfo the ihuQsands alain in the unhappy strife? But in the spirit of Chris- 
tian brotherhood all might lie arranged, the nuion be started again upon . 
M career of progress under tlie old flag and with a new hope, amidst the 
shouts of a tree and peaceful people, and all the States side by side, like 
the majesties of Olympus, commune kindly throng oil the ages of Li&- 
tory — 
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PUBITANISM IN POLITICS. 



B speech which follows was not delivered in Congress, but at New 
k dty, on the ISlh of January, 1863, before the Democratic Union 
It was reported by many of Ihe New York pjipers with 
n garbling. Its sentiments were misrepresented, and subjected lo much 
monioUB criticism in Congress. I insert it here that it may be judged 
BPly. It touched the amour proprs of New England. The " Attantio 
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Review " exercised its malignant spirit by vituperating its author. Ber. 
Mr. Beecher replied to portions of it, at Boston ; bnt in his speech ha ad- 
mitted what is the gist of the speech, the meanness and intolerance of a 
portion of the New England people. The New York " Tribune,*' withm 
the past few months, has said as much, if not more, than the writer, in 
stigmatizing a certain class in New England who have been foremost in 
obtaining the -pecuniary results from the war, without contributing to 
its success. 

It should be understood that the facts presented in this speech are 
authentic. If the veil is withdrawn from the character and history of early 
New England, it is because that character and history are so frequently 
thrust into the faces of other people as the only typo of what is liberal, 
humanitarian, and pious. I have endeavored to discriminate between the 
genuine devotee of Democratic and soul liberty in New England, and the 
mere pretender. In doing this I may give ofrence to many. But there 
will be no offence to those who have, since the war has ended, seen 
the crusade of agitation in relation to reconstruction and negro suffrage. 
That crusade has begun in Boston. Its threats of new revolution have 
been made to overawe President Johnson into the adoption of " Boston 
notions." Whether it shall succeed or fail, depends upon the firmness of 
the conservative men of otlier sections. 

The speech being addressed to a popular audience is perhaps overloaded 
with such demonstrations as are incident to such occasions. I give the 
report, however, as it was published : 

Gentlemen of the Young Men's Democratic Association of New York : 
— If this hearty enthusiasm were before an election I could more readily 
understand it. It seems, however, that you have begun the campaign of 
1864. Let us be patient and pcr3evcring ; and if the great central States 
will stand by the West till then, as they did last fall, we may rescue the 
Government from the hands of the spoilers, and reinvigorate the national 
life from that fountain of all power, the people. [Cheers.] Gentlemen, 
a New England orator, Tristam Burgcs, once said, that '* we were sur- 
rounded, protected, and secured by our Constitution, from the power and 
violence of the world, as some wealthy regions are, by their own barriers, 
sheltered from ttarfavages of the ocean. But a small, insidious, perse- 
vering reptile mayunseen, bore through the loftiest and broadest mound. 
The water follows its path, silently and imperceptibly at first, until at 
length a breach is made ; and the ocean rushing in, flocks, and herds, and 
men are swept away by the deluge." Puritanism is the reptile which 
has been boring into the mound, which is the Constitution, and this civil 
war comes in like the devouring sea ! Its rushing tide of devastation will 
not be stayed until the reptile is crushed and the mound rebuilt. This 
will never be accomplished until an administration obtains* control, which, 
in the language of Governor Seymour, can grasp the dimensions and con- 
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I the sweep of Hub sanguinary flood. [Cheem,] To ohlain guch an 

binistrnlioD, the ptople wiU. unliftppily. have lo wait for some two 

■bill?, wliiit new pcliemeB of iliTisioQ may tiirlher distrocl 

18 1 Sly apprehension is, that Viefore ihe people can lliorouglily reform 

the fonilDci of Ilieir goveromont, another cjvil atrifu may bu raging; not 

the Souili H^rainst the North ; iioi slave against free aiatca ; but Ihe North 

Ml itself. I pray God iu his mercy lo avert sach dangers. The 

id, not of New England, hnt of its anogant, Bellish, Earrow, and Puri- 

_»oIicy, now dominant in the Federal Govemmeni, will, I fear, nerer be 

^ed until blood ia shed in our nortLem States. There is but one policy 

H could have slopped it ; the maintenance by the A dm i nisi ration c^ 

;cd out in ihe summer of 1861, which declared no war for 

uli-alavery crusade. Tliia alone united Ihe North. Tliia 

it hftvc preserved that unity. But I sec no hopes of a retura to such 

U^, The bigots of New England have iheir copyists outside, aod 

mtl-slavery pressure continues. Indeed, it ia questioned whether 

Epolicy can now reBloro. the Union. Abolition has made the Union, 

rthc present, impossible. An arouaed people may strike blindly and 

inadly, and ihc result may be the formalion of now alliances among ihe 

Stalls and fresh confliels among the people. As a weslern man, rcpro- 

Mbtbg the capital of the leading Slate of the northwest during these paat 

"« jvttrs. I hare not been unobservant of the signs in that quarter. I 

'^'t persistently opposed all schemes of secession and division. I yet 

e them. But I am far behind the impulse and seniiment of the 

The erection of tlie Slates watered by the Misai'ssippi and its 

9 into an independent Kepublic, nlouding on its own resources, 

1 and agricultural, with a soil so fat that if you " tickle it with a 

fit will laugh with a harvest" [cheers] — a conneclion w\\k which 

1 be sought by the South and the East, ye| 

eat Bnd liesl outlet lo tlio sea ; handed t 

Hdlr of interest — is becoming something mi 

ftin every other western man. Men fall into%nith ■Vacilily which 

JDOeluiig to the olden sense of nationality. 1 spettbtfr the^o schemes 

fr to disapprove and to warn. Just as in 1861, in my sent in Can^«S9, 

id of similar southern schemes, but in vain. All warning fell on 

^n hearts. In vain the lamented Douglas urged ; in vain the noble 

todon pleaded. [Cheers for Crittenden !] New England fanaticism 

t compromise impossible. Let ua now be warueil in lime 1 As 

poilc tDGD, loving our whole country, wu must understand the source 

w discontent. The West protest now, as New York and Penn- 

a aod New Jersey protci^ied in the last elecli^^that llvey desira 

* 'a the Union, protected by all the munimenl^pihe Coaatitution. 

r Seymour means much and well, when he says that those contral 

Y «e*iem Stales will at last assure us of our old Union. [Cheers.] 

a willing to perform the voyage — desert the ship who may. Thay 

l^keep all tlie shipping articles — break ihom who may. They do not 

"^ id to be rated, however, by the Constitnlion-breaking, law-defying, 

0<toving PhariHeeiRm of New England! [A voice. " Let her slide'* 

Berv.] No. We will keep her iu oa her good behavior, and cast forth 

a devils of clerical meddling and monopolizing aggraadizement 
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fromtliis polilical MagdfJen. [Laughter.] Prom (lie social niid p<ditidd J 
ban whii^li will be issuud against this postUwt eeclion, wUl iu ~* ' 

and a better order of things, under the Constitution. 

I entreat the Democratic youn^ men of Sew York not to e 
any of tiese schemes of diamemberment, which we of the West 1 
repress ; but never ceuBc doy nor niphl lo warn the people of the i 
rocks and fresh breakers which threaten. Me who U moat fatlhAi] '^ 
pointing tbem out in lime, though he may be reviled, gives the best p 
of eingie-hearted loyalty, aud will be approved by hia conacieu 
God. Denying »I1 sympath}- with any scheme which would in anjr H 
muliUtc the Republic, I boldly declare to you these new and grow 
d&ngcnj. Jefferson Davis is aware of these things, and counts tiirg 
upon the weakness, incertitude, and division engendered by the fatal erro 
of iJiis Administration. Already tlie Democratic organ of CiunnnatI > 
the Republican organ at Chicago are issuing llieir warnings in a 
The latter advises its friends iu Congress, that the farmer who is ■ 
his com for ten cents per bushel, if he does not use it for firewood, ii 
easily satisfied that liiere does not exist, somewhere, a way throuf^ Ti 
those who act for him at Washington may afford him relief. At I 
be will, if the relief cannot be instant, want to know why it should SM ^ 
prospective. He ia perfectly aware that while New England is (, 
the benefits, the West ia suffering the burdens of this war. In K*( 
England, the merchants and manufacturers have accumulated t 
with Aladdin-like rapidity, Tlierc, wages arc high and contrnots I 
dant ; while the West, with the Hiseiesippi sealed, is charged extortEo 
rates in the transportation of its produce, and in the price of its porcbw 
lie people are robbed by tariff, and robbed on what they sell and fri 
they buy. Mr. Beecher has boasted that God has given the YankM ti 
intel]iL'i'n<v iliiii UiuAnbow to turn to gold all it touches. [LftUjjihter.J 1 
It if I '■iilJiy, mingled with his Puritanism, which is now 

mnkir ijw Census; which makes the New Yorker won- 

der V... . ,><>|>uIation, New England has twelve SeiUitora to 

her till, : i...,..T««,, puiiders the fuel that ber population is greater, hf 
435,2^4, liian live New England Slates, yet they have leu Senators wW" 
she has two I Tlic West is beginning to ask whether this political eque 
among the Slates, made for a wise reason, is to be used for her opprea ' 
whether to that souree is attributable the partial legislation which & 
maaufaciurc aud burdens the consumer ; which hampers the frM ll 
change and enleriirise of this great emporium ; which shuts off the COU 
tilion of Ihe world, uud gii es to New England fabrics the monopoly UtU _ _ 
ten raillioUB of ^^^rik^ farmers. Why are we to pay fifty per cent, more litf 

fiods, and lose fii^per ceui, on wheat, and com, aud pork ? Fifty per cent. ! 
should say ninety per cent., adding the cost of gold, in whjch the tariff 
is paid, to the i^uslom duties, which ilie consumer at last pays. To gratiiy 
one favored class aud section, the laws of economy are suspended with the 
Constiimion 1 [Laughter and cheers.] Is fre« trade good, when it takM 
off the duty and stops the revenue on madder and coloring matter, hut bai 
if it lels in frci- eoiion aud woollen fabrics ? Is it right to tax Illinuis wlil 
key until llie monufacture is slopped, to gratify the members Irom Main 
and let the tariff remain on wood-screws, to enrich a Bhode Islaod 



iaf ? Ono is made in the West and the othtr in New Etiglimd ; bnt i'b 
Eat a renaoD why the uae ebsuld l>c burdened hy an inlemal tux lo destroy, 
Witle the other hears an axlenial tax lo foster? Do you wonder thai, at 
public meetings West, it is resolved ili»t the Missiaaippi Valley sliall no 
longer he iributjiry to cupidity aii-l folly, and thai men madly cry out: 
" New England tanatid^m and speouluiiun have made Disunion I New 
England stands in the way of Re-Uniou I Perish New England, that the 
Unioa may live ! " There ia a legend related of !Sl. Lawrence. Ab he lay 
on ihe gridiron, conscious that lie was sufficiently dona on one side, be 
requested the cooks, if not loo inconvenient, to turn him over and do him 
^^ thtt other. [Langhter,] I fear the West will never he canonized, if it 
a such double sacritices to reach the saintly calendar. [Laugfater.J 
^BU these economic abuses eau be righted by another Congress. The 
I are temporary. They would be borne, but unhappily they seem 
to tie accorapunied by an element harder lo maslep — the PcRirdNiSM of 
New Enghind. [Hisses.] This ia bred in the bone. It is the samo 
now that it was hundreds of years ago. Like begets like. Generation 
succeeds gt>aeration, with the same titamp of Puritan character ; ttiking 
success for justice, egotism for greatness, cunning for wisdom, cupidity 
for uuterprise, sedition for liberty, and cant for piety. [Applause.] The 
West do not complain merely that their interests are sacriiiccd by New 
Englaml capitalists, for their aggrandizement ; but they derest the idea 
of Puritan politics, that sins should be reformed by the Slate, and that 
tbe Stale should unite its functions practically with the (.-hurch. for the 
propagation of moral and religiouii dogmaa. For those objects the laws 
of economy and the dictates of public opinion, which ever -look to the 
internet of sections and men, are disregarded. He who fails lo observe 
thuse laws nnderatands little of the science of government. New England 
may be accoaaled smart in intellect, cunning in ' 
in industry. She may boast of her libraries, sch 
She may nndersland the science which subsidi 
the cylinder, and the wheel. Shemayiitudy, s __ 
a thread fine, and like the spider, how lo make t 
derslanil the mechanism of matter, and may boast a 
Jactjuord in evoiy factory. But such smartness may be unable to com- 
prehend the machinery of a State. It may bring — nay, it has already, 
brought — crash and confusion where better minds evolved beauty and 
barmony 1 [Applause-] It is not true Ibat New England is smart in 
the sense of wisdom. It is not smart to be informed on one side of a 
qaeslion. One-sided iaibrmatioa is the blankest ignorance. A man who 
reads the " Tribune " exclusively, has a crazy activity ^Hnd. [Laughter.] 
It ia no evidence of smartness that New England ^^Pd array against 
ber the ideas of the rest of tlie Union. 8he showW do smartness in 
allowing this war to begin, when she could have prevented it. She has 
sliown none in her estimate of Ihe formidable character of the rebellion. 
She has shown none in her Morrill tariffs and her schemes of emancipa- 
tion. Is it smart to bnilil foclories and destroy the very sources of the 
ooUoo which nms them? Is it smart to overtax, for her own benefit, a 
toore ])owerful section, as she has the West? 

But it is neither wise nor just to impeach a whole people for the mis- 
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doings and «rror6 of « part, cTen trhca that pnrt is domin&nU While, 
(hereforc, I analyze the clemeols of New^fogland society, and their 
relaliona to our pulitica, I shall Dot coofotnid that irhicb w ;;ood with Um^— 
which is mischievous. Id colusiul timns fha rweoUiil bigot^ of g 
Endicott wa« relieved by the omiabl: diuTKctcr of nWiutbrop ; as in lal 
times Daniel Webster [cheers] stumli^ like « granite rorik repclli&g t 
wave of New Englund isms. [Cheers.] I woold not eontbiisd Rnftl 
Clioale, Chief Justice Shaw, Beojamin F. Ttiomas, Judge Curtis, i 
Btich itluBtrions men [cheers], with Theodore Pftrker, Wendell Phillipi 
Got, Andrew, Charles Sumner, and the lesser spawn of Transcendental^ 
irai. [llisae!,] Tbe one clasi* have ever cttltivated the gntees □' 
order ; the other have been and are llio Marplots of tbe Republic. 

I speak of thai ruling element, which eTCQ before it reaehed our Ehoics,4 
while it was in exile in Holland, while it ruled id early days at Plymontb 
and at Boston, and which has since be«n distributed M over our (.■□untry, 
presents always the same selfish, pharisaical, egotistici and intolenmi type 
of cliaracler. We find it in our politics to-day, as the Tndm'S foand it ihrea 
hundred years ago, ever meddliag for harm ; and yet Mokint; its owd safety 
by concessions, but never conceding any thing' for the welfare of ollterSf d 
unloss, thereby, it could help itself in larger measure. [Lai^hler a " 
dicers.] Even in the time of Elizabeth, it campramieod with its per 
eulars, by agreeing to the passi^ of a bill by Parliament which sfaielik 
the Presbyterians, but provided a punishment for tlie SepartauU. Hop* 
IdtiB closes his history of the PuritAus of that time, by saying, with d 
ericoinaliag juslico, that " we do not claim for ihem that they had wet 
defined and' correct idi^as of civil liberty. For example, the dispeiksinj, 
power of the sovereign — utterly in mockery of all legislation and {irKO**! 
tically a canker at the root of civil liberty — seems to have bean getiGraUj^ 
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^.'l^*-in^t as now, when it suits their interest and objoel, 
Iniuations and coofisuatiuns, which dispense with 



Ir own account of Ihciuaclves, as 
when (J, ! i rhetoric of Bancroft, one might infer that Ihcy 

deserve llic culogj' of Macaulay, and that every petty presbyter was "" 
vicegerent of the Most High, specially anointed to reproach maakiad 
its shortcoiniDgs. [Laughter.] The truth is, that their history, 
ten by themselves, has been glossed with falsehood. InFeeltgation is 6at 
nibbing off the lacquer, and the rotten framework of their etbica and 
politics b bc^noiag to appear. If they are permitted to write the umala 
of tiiis present war, the truth will never appear. [Laughter.] Bat bo 
momentous a ciutt|| as this has awakened better minds ; aud in the * ' 
tory which post^^^vill read, the Puritans will play the part of iut 
dling dcslruc I ive^self- willed and intolerant, beyond any i-haracten 
known to history. 

The grand key-note of the Puritan is, that " slavery " woe the « 
of this war, anil that as men and Christians we should extirpate it. 
do not intend now to refute this latlacy. Our past seventy years r^' 
{ut« it. Bucanso slavery was meddled with, and relumed io vlo* 
lence what was given in wrath and malice, it docs not follow tblt- 
it was the cause of tbe violence. Tlte doctrine of the French Sooialial 
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dion, Qiat property in robbery and should be abolishtid, itt n eam- 
K of the same i&l\acy^-^itl ia knowu ua Abulilion itt, in ihe moral 
■wu the RBll^^^> of tha BtFib. ^{CLeers.] Abolition is Ihe offspring of 



eof tm Birife. \ . 

AbolitioD aroHO, ilic Uuiou was never seriously n 

ioQ WAS nevi.'i' I'li'laugered. Puritaniaia iciroduced 

iiii"olved in ^luvory lalo politics, and thereby threw the 

;ua. Our C^lirielianJty, therefore, became a viTangler 

lio&B. Churches were divided and pulpits desecroW. 

I n certiiin section were sinners, and were damned forever. 

ssioQ about a liigher law than the organic political law, 

and bugat a^jieritiea of sections. The Hret harangue of 



Puritanism, 
occd ; Ihe CoQsii 
the moral elemen 
diurch into the 
about human 

Speculative disi 
poisoned politic 

Geor^rc Thompson, in tliis country, under the uuapicey of the Fesaeadem 
of Uaiue and Garrisons of Massachusetts, was predicated on the idea that 
fllavery was a sis against God, and tliat no Christian people eliould tol- 
erate it. I hold in my hand the lottora and addresses by George Thomp- 
toa. during hia misaion here. In his lirst address, at Lowell, October 6, 
1^4, be laid down the doi,'mfta which are now being worked oat in di»- 
union and blood. He said ; " The medium through which he coulem- 
plated tlie various tribca that peopled earth was one which blended all 
hnee. Toward sin in every form, do mercy should be Bhown. A war of 
axtarmiuation ghould be waged with the works of the devil. . . Misguided 
patriotism spread the alarm, ' the Union is in danger.' But whoni should 
tbcy obey ? Ue boldly answered God, who required that men should ceaso 
to do evil." Ue demanded that the Constitution should be changed. 
" What though the Union was in danger ! " Boid thb interloper ; " there 
is every disposition among British Abolitionists to extend to you their 
sympaihy, tlieir counsel, and their contributions," We are now getting in 
ovenmoa^iure the sympathy, counsel, and coatribulions ofjliMe lovely kins' 
folk— the English Abolitionista. [Cheers and lauj- ^ 

Following this, as the logical consequence of 4^ 
came bnother volume, which I hold in my ha^T 
ftT>-Slavery Compact, or Extracts from 
by," whom think you? Wendell Phillips! [HiaaS .^^^ 
it was shown, as I quote ; " That a compromise was miafe between free- 
dom and sbvery in 1787, granting to the slaveholder disliuct privileges 
ood protection for his slave property, in return for certain commercial con- 
cawions on his part toward the North." It proved also " that Ibe nation at 
large were fiilly aware of this bargain at the time', and entered into it 
wiungly and with open eyes." In the fame volume ore collected froio 
tha ^Mfiches of Webster and Quincy Adams certain passages, showing 
tbot elaveiy had its protection in the Constitution, aniyku^fbro the Con- 
atiOUion was a league with deatli and a covenant '"■^4^9 ^^ winds up 
with iho domond : " No Union with slaveholders." PerWps Wendell Phil- 
lips may not be considered by some as a representative of tlie Uepublicaa 
pot^. But he does truly represent this Administration, with its procla- 
mation of Abolition. Look at the votes io Congress on my motion on 
yoetcrday, to lay on the table a resotution by Thaddcua Stevens, to raieo 
150,000 martial negroes. [Hisses,] Why, one would judge that tbo 
while race in this country were about to give up the conflict for their 
Gorenunent. I caouot see any special diiieronce between the republican- 
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rs]. They iu«'«#0 separate links of the 
bc^i^naL ifGroat and coal' 
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ism tlint sustains einancipalio 
Congo Abolitioniani, [Choei 
Bologna uindu out of the sai 
applause ua<l laughter.] 

I relcr lo these volumes to show that over tbiHy years ftgo the p 
lar instiQct Teareil that the Union would b« in da^^r from these inaidi 
borings of ihese Puritanic reptUps. The riot9><lien consequent upon a 
enuuoiationa, were the iastiuciive outgushings of the Union-loving maai 
rearing a speech too free and a cause too reckless for the slabiliqr odi 
Governmeut. These extracts are the germ of the power now ovenbft)la 
iQg the lund. Wc niay learn from ihem that the religions olement H 
invoked as the ally of this crusade against slavery. What thoai^ b' 
was a part of (he practical structure of society itoutb, no matter, 
though it was a part of the Providential onler, just as it was in tbe ti 
of Moses and the Saviour, no matter. Uoses sought not to aboliAfl 
Christ and his apostles meddled not with it, but taught those general n 
by which it might be regulated, if not aholiuhod, outside of civil mn __ 
ment. But a new evangel was preached. Applying Ihe old doctnnecii 
Puritanism to our established order, it begun, on moral grounda, to 1 ' 
dermine the structure of our civil society. It miglit at first eigfat s 
anomalous that New Eitglanders, who have prided tiicmsulves on ( 
local self-goverumeni, beginning with tlte town meeting, should play^ 
meddler with the eoucems of other people far distant, even tban^i, toiq 
it, they took the name aud doctrine of religion. But such is Jbo eooM^ 
diction of this Puritan character, tliat whenever it enjoyed & blesunfiJH 
did not want it cxicaded. In illustration, allow me to recnr to th« o~^"^ 
niol days. 

sc^itihle of proof, tliat tiie reason why the Pilgrim Fatbcra 
' " ' mi, was their tendency to propagate their 
hither, as is popularly believed, to tacmj^ • 
came, what did they do? The Emperac flif|| 
(page 40), answers the quMtJonwlu 
lOBt always seen that in times of trouble, the oppre 
lemaelvos, aud having obtained it, they reAise to g 

In England, in the eeventecolb century, &4 
whicli being persecuted, resolved to {^ f 
uninhabited world, there to enjoy that sweet nod bi __ 
liberty which the Old World refused to grant. Victims of intolerance, 
certainly these independent men will, in the new country, be more jost 
than their oppressors I But, inconsislency of the human heart I the very 
first law possed^K the Puritans ibunding a new society in the St^hs of 
Ktassaclmscttsj^^Bono declaring Ibo penalty of death to those who s^IkmiU 
dissent from thSPreligious doctrines." This b the tcetunonj' of nil Itis* 
tory, as I shall presently show. 

Before they left England, King James said of them, w6 doubt nol witfa 
some truth, that they were pests in the church end commonwealth. When 
the Mayflower and the SpeedweU were on the sua with their freight of 
Pilgrims, the same perversity among tliemselves occurred. Tbeir own 
historian, Elliott (p. 57), says that these vessels contained the Pilgrim 
wheat sifted from the three kingdoms ; but ba says that it needed 
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or twice t^K^j^TXaiigliler.l Ooe of their leadore said : 
r vojnge hhbcr (Jfim iToiJaud to Darlni'iuth) hath been as full of 
1 OB ouradvesn eroo^fiAcM." [Laughter.] Later, in 1631, he 
B aaii, " that Hi* trcra yoI*d with Eome ill-conditioned people, who 
n nnver do good, \,\. corrupt ^d abuse others." Oliycr, in his history, 
i that the captah(of tiftSIayflcuver wan bribed by the Dutch, who 
!> eettleinents in (his vMRTty, act to land llie Pilgrims in or near tho 
^^c they intended to settle. [Laughter, and a voice, " That's 
^"] Ifthere are any praying Knickerbockers here — [cries of "Plenty," 
^^Luigbter] — I hope that I may not he eonsidcred intrusive upon apirituaJ 
Moccruti, if I suggest that it is not too late, even yet, to give thanks for 
that pioiia fraud which led to this happy riddance ! [fJreat laughter.] 

Tliere is no doubt that,' when exiled, aa soon as they learned tlie lan- 
piaga in Holland, they began to wrangle with the Dutch about lhe!r 
creed. Tliis will account lor the anxiety abont tlieir presence in the 
island of Manhattan. It is a miHtake to HiippoBe Itiat tho Pilgriina left 
Holland OD account of religions persecution. The reason which they 
l^ve for leaving Leyden was that the Dutch would not observe the Sab- 
bstli, and the fear leal< their children should grow up dissipated Dutch- 
HKoi. [Laughter.] But there wcro other reasons. They anticipated 
porarty, and were greatly influenced, as is sometimes the case yet with their 
deaceodanta, by worldly considerations. [Laughter.] In the language of 
Ibe time, their hopes of wealth mingled largely and freely with their hopes 
of heaven. [Langliter.] Adventure toward New Enghuid, by the northern 
ooiDpRsy, was not altogether inspired by the yield of gold and silver, 
thoatth visions of ■' mines which lay hid in the earth " were not wanting. 
Bnt their treasures lay in the sea, and tlieir divining rod held its hook and 
Hue. [Laughter.] Tboy came here lo sen-e Q^j^^^t^UKcaXch fish. 
P-aoghter-l IVhea the Pilgrima went to Jai 
adted: "What profits do you intend?" On bei^ 
plied, ironically, " So God hove my soul, ' 

"" !' own calling." [Laughter.] It is a pity te 

9 about tlie Pilgrims, by painting them as iishS 

to And i^iilver in ihc mouth of the fish they took ; but bo it is. 
say of them, with truth, that they " sacrificed lo their net, and burned in- 
ecDso to their drag, because by them their portion is fat and thoir meal 
plenteous." Their descendants have not forgotten unto this day to urge 
that tho government of the IFnion should give ihem llioir fishing bounty. 
It is one among the privileges enjoyed by New England for her godly 
Bod aposlolie mode of life. [Laughter.] When Ihey catch a cod, out 
comes a lux Irom a western farmer ! But when wo ^^^ a catfish or a 
■acker, in Ihc West, we do not get any bounty. [^"'fi^FO 

The Puritan historian, Elliott, remarks upon the seconcRhip load of Pil- 
grim?, '.;illcd Weston's men, thai Ihey were utterly demoralized ; so much 
■ ;.■ of their nnTOber,/rc™i a lack of prineiplt-, while gathering 
■'■k in tho mud and died there! [Laughter.] The early 
'■■ not forget to record tho fttct, that as early as 1626, Captain 
: -i I'ompany arrived ; and that one Morton seduced lliem into 
(jtiatlio;,' and drinking, dancing and frisking ; and that therefore they were 
DO better than atheists. One of tho moral triumphs oi tho Puritans con- 
19 
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sists in their having cut down the May pole^Mm^ revellers and captured 
their junketing captain. 

Tliis tendency to make government a^inoral refikn association appears 
all through their history. It is the especial cnrsejbf this nation at the 
present time. This anti-slavery propagandism Bprings from it. Read the 
barbarous and silly codes of laws in MasdadmseU^ and Connecticut, pun- 
ishing Quakers with death and fming persons iwelve pence for smoking 
tobacco within two miles of a meeting house paughter] ; or the penal 
laws against Dissenters voting and against walking in the gardens on 
Sabbath ; or the horrid cruelties against witchcraft and the puerile enact- 
ments against making mince pies on a Sunday — paughter] — which ob- 
tained in these colonies, where the foundations of Democratic liberty are 
said to have been established. Is not the same spirit yet rife which 
mingles morals and politics to the detriment of both? The Maine liquor 
law and the revenue tax law on liquors spring from the same source. 
Regardless of the rights of property in the one case, or the spirit of a 
revenue act in the other, New England bigotry ever strives to cure men's 
morals by legal penalties. From this same fountain the bitter waters of 
civil strife have flowed. In this moral sense, the Constitution is now 
sought to be construed, administered, or nullified. The counsel of the 
War Department, Mr. Whiting, a Boston attorney, in an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the war powers and legislative powers, follows the Puritan 
doctrine, by upholding the " right of the Government to interfere with 
slavery, MormonLsm, or any other institution, condition^ or social status^ 
into which the subjects of the United States can enter, whenever such 
interference becomes essential as a means of common defence or public 
welfare." It is always understood, of course, that what is for the com- 
mon defcuee and j^^c welfare, is to be decided by the Brahmins of Bos- 
ton ! ^^^^(jkU^^fflPIv* understood that we Soodras of the West — being 
of anat]S8S^^^HK||Mftstc — are obliged to confess the infaUibility of the 



BrahsiiiiiQ|flpmg^ Jtt is under just such doctrines that proclamations 
of ant i^rw^R 'issue, -/^thcr sections are not to be consulted. Had the 
central, westnu^jnw border States been consulted, the proclamation never 
would have been issued. Giving to the rebellion more vigor and unity, 
and to the North discouranjcmcnt and division, it will only be potent for 
mischief by procrastinating the war. This is the direful result of these 
intermeddling purists of New England. But the proclamation was tq 
end the war. How? By the paper and ink used in its printing? By 
the language written, or the sound thereof? No ! But as a military 
measure ! Ho\^^ By stirring up the blacks to mutiny, and thus stopping 
the supply of ^|^abor I Well — two weeks are gone. We see no sign 
yet. Over th™^onths are gone since the threat of its issue ; but where 
are the results ? It has made every southern man and woman a police 
force to guard against an uprising of the blacks ; but the great rebellion 
lives. The war goes on. Governor Andrew and the negroes njay con- 
tinue to dance their jubilees with their head, and, as usual, to contemplate 
its results with their heels. What idle and criminal nonsense to expect a 
rebellion like this to be put down by words — legislative or proclamatiYe 
— words drawn from the passionate and wild utterances of New England 
Puritanism, in press and pulpit. Rather than yield this censorship over 
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I morals of theso Sui«a, Now Eoglaad was ready to welcorae thia 
jdjr atrife of brothere. Kor is this the first lime sho haa convulsed tho 
' " !, to propagate her dogmaa. In 1798, (he aamu overbearing self- 
roa exhibited. In a leller of June Isl, 1798, from Mr. Johnson 
n Tajlor of Roanoko, it is eaid ; 
Kill ii trae, lliat ire are mmplcldj uudrr Uie Mcliile of M^is»chusctt9 and Connecli- 
^^ Unl ifaui ihnj ride aa icrj hiinl, orucllj jnitulcing oar feeliogs, aa veil aa eibaosdni; 
- -'h Had eubslstence. Their nMurnl fKends, the Ihreo other £aalj>ra States, join 
B met of taiaaj pridc!, and thef hftve the art to dirido certuD other parts of 
■Union, so aa to make lue of them to gocern the wholr. This U not new ; it U the 
Jlpractict of ilespota, to use a port of the paoiile (o keep the rest ia order. And thoM 
who have once got ui ascendeoc; and possess (hcnuclres of ail the r«8auni?9 of the il»- 
tioD, llieit relenuo and oJBccs, hare imnicjiae lueam for retainin;^ their ndraatage." 

Could there bo a truer deaeriplion of our present conJilion, under the 
laah and spiu* of this ftiuaticisiu ? Speaking of this condition and ita 
camos, nn eminent New T^nglacd divine and acholar, Dr. Lord, well re- 
morka, that we vrcro $Ue*ia tlic Union till the moral balance was da* 
ranged, and the Church qii^rState fell out of their true relations to each 
other and to moral govcrument. He saya further : 

" We were lempted almost uncongidotiBly iulo that snare b; Introducing • monl ele- 

tatot — slavery — into the reckoiiing of polities, atid iliervbf brought Churdi and State 

ti'C'ilii.T iliiwii to ihat lower lerel. Froin that time our glory haa departed. Our Chrto- 

I < Lome secular, and nur feeular glory baa been dimmed in haTlug lost tba 

I more spiritool light. We have mibstitutcd «pecidat!oa for faith, and our 

L iisfliotis hare beni degraded Into angry wrangUnga, We hare made Ood 

.1 hanee placca. His iostitules and His conalitulioDs ne bare interpreted by 

. 11 ' of our oim conceits. We Iwxe conyertcd the Sovereign Law Giver into 

We have discussed by our own standarile, aod detennincd by vote bow it la 

I'l ciLrry on His co^'-'mment of Itie worid. We have inquired not whit Ha 

i '!une, but what it \3 upcdicnt fur Him to will, and say, and do, aoeording 

I [urty, or a school. We havo popularized our iveeda, moBured priuciples 

by lliiir Qtilities, nnd God hinuct/ hg Hit lappoted mhteniaifBg ta our ideat." 

I prtipoM lo give two illustration a of these Itntha. The first is in 

your midst. Every Kabbatli you have a sermon from Dr. Cheover [hissesj, 

aemonut rating tliat our fnilurca in battle are owing to \he displeaauro 

of God, bceauae of the siu of slavery. [Cries of " Oh I "] lie makea 

■Invenr iho terrible ctnmc of the world in his own funcy, and redueea Om- 

nipoicuii- (o the task of punishing us by war for ita exiatence. Ho oon- 

:' irirets that there is another aide lo tlie bitUle, ani] thai when 

1 "^idea, by hia foolish logic, with the slttveholdera. [Laughter.] 

li tiiia logie, turn hack lo 1676, whenBandolph came lo New 

. ' 'Ui the parent Govemmenl, to fiud^BptaBMuee of the Indian 

war. 'lilt' answer of the Govemmcot of^^EMRRlts fumieliea the 

Caoae. It oificially declared that " these are ^^peal and provoking evils 

for >vLicli God hath given the harbarous heathen eotniniasion to riao 

ttgahui ihein: For men wearing long hair and periwigs made of 

women'^ hair. [Laughter.] For women wearing bordora of hair, and 

tar cutting, curling, and laying out Iheir hair, and diaguising tliem. 

lelvea by following alrouge fashions in their apparel. ^Laughter,] For 

pTDbneness in the people in not frequenting the mectinga, and others 

going away before the blessing ia propounded. [Laughter.] For aulFering 

tlie Qoakcra lo dwell among them, and to set up their thresholds hy God'a 
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tbrealiolda, oontrary to tbeir old Inns and resolaiions, willi maiqr s 
rouaonB." 

ThtiB it will be eeuD thai the original defects in the Puritan | 
have been copied to Ihis day. Like the Cliinese artiBt, when told to «^ 
& fine and costly piece of porcelain lo which some accident boil hupp«iiod, 
he followed his iiialmciions wiih Huch great ekill and labor, that he copied 
the crack which eslended the whole leugfh of the model. (^Laughter.l 
Another fnct of history not generally accepted, is that the charier granted 
by King James lo Ihe PUgrima, was f^ir the expross purpose of enlar^b^ 
the gospel by the conversion ol' the Indians. The charter was intended 
to start a rival misaion to that of the Jesuits among the r«d men. Of 
course, commerce, fishing, and the gospel woro to go hand in hand. But 
the sequel showed that instead of evangelising the Indiana, they soon bo- 
gnu 10 regard them as red devils, whose extermination ivna a great dut y, 
inasmuch as a military necessity demanded l|teir-ijch ItAids. fChoc 
Ianght«r.j The salvation of the red men/iraa sorely forgotten io 
disputations amoi^ themselves as to their o\ra coK'ds. Their choitar II 
violated. Turbulence and meddling betwoenl*?variotis scttlcmenia bi _ 
to prevail. The Church ruled with an iron sceptre. No one could Iw n 
voter, if he were not a church member. Although the agenis of the Puri- 
tan Bay Stale, when they departed from England, prayed for the prosperjly 
of their " dear mother," Iho Church of England, they wi-rc ready to per- 
secute in the wildemcas u3 well those who adhered to that Church as those 
who dissented from themselves. Under the rule of this Puritan church, 
every form of surveillance was prnctised. The late spy system in New Eng- 
land churches, as illustrated in the case of the father and son, at Buslou, htst 
year, who were accused of disloyalty before a board of deacons, becaun! 
they were Democrats, finds its auletype in the cruel pcraemitions of ihe Qua- 
kers and Baptists, and in the Salem witchcraft. There waa then a g«Dcral 
belief that M|iieachuaetlB had a devil. That ftelJef prevails yet, witsido 
of Massachusetts. [Laughter.] The miserable fanaliis of lG91-'8, who 
hunted out Uttlo girts and poor old women and tried tbciii for wit^'hcrail 
in meeting honsos before godly hypocrites, have their imitators in tho 
Eealota of to-day — those mitilons of power who spy about lo accU8« and 
arrest those who differ with them in polillca. [Cheers.] Cotton Mutlier 
siud then : " The Ty Dogs of the Pit ore amongst ua ', and the flrcbronds 
of Hell are used for scorching ua, and that New England should bo tbas 
harassed ! uol by awarthy Indians, but tlioy are aooty devils." Uia Bay- 
ing would have more truth repeated now, for tlie present goDerstion. 
The same egotisti^^|||^hee is ubscrvable in their treatment '<r TCo'^>?r 
Williama in 163MB^^^Becutors came to New England wJi' 
rect ideas of religious MBTtion. Their syatem tolerated iin 
tion and aUowed of no dissent. The statutes of uniformity ■■. 
they rcenucted here, by church and public sentiment. TliJ- 
source of llioso dissensions which rent their own youthful 
and whose intolerant spirit has produced in our time tli;ii 
alienation which deluges the land in blood. The New Enj;l^r 
drove l^^r Williams into the winter wilderness, as he drove 51 ■ 
inson and Coddington to the same czUe, for differences of opiujuu in 
religion. He eiilcted laws forbidding trade with these outlaws for coif 
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BcieQoe Boko. Savages were moro kind than these htffots ; for ihe tndiaoa 
hoBpilably received iho vklims of porsuculion. Disdaining the Pope as 
Antichrisl, and hating the prelate, these harsh PilgritnB set up every 
lilUe vanity of a preaclier as their pope infallible, every vtllajje Paul Pry 
ua an in([uiaitor, and every eialer comnmnicant as a spy for the detection 
of heresy. 

It is an nnpteatutnt toak to recall the fierce dispntes of these " (rnapel 
maigistrates." 'ITie trial of Vane and Coddinglon, and the trial of Wain- 
wright and Mr». HulchinKtn, are fniilM in suggegtions bearing on the 
present time. Eighty-two distinct heresies were paesetl npnit at one timtt 
by the Synod at Boston. In these isms of that early day, you will find 
tha type of all the isms of the present ; including frec'loveisin, which haa 
ltd connlcrpart in tlic FamilistB. The hiatory of Puritanism is a catalogoe 
of loardcra, mnimiogs, extortions, and outrages, contrary to English com- 
mon laiv, uud nguiusi every, notion of human justice and liberty. Search 
history from (he deulli(ot" Abel to the present, and you will find no such 
cruellies us ihoat priiL-ifed by the prejudiced, dyspeptic Puritans, not only 
upon the while cilizeu amWIie ludj&n, hut upon the simple Acadian peas- 
antry, whose distant homes they invaded and destroyed. Thnt iron-visaged 
man, in bis high-peaked hat and ruff, whether he played the part of mag- 
istrate and elder, or that of Dugald Dalgetty, like Captain Miles Standish, 
■tnpelled either by his " conscience or his catarrh," r 
backjpxiund of colonial history, the most hateful image e 
'nmc, the more iletestablo bccauw) many of his victims, i 
Acnditt, were the most patient, gentle, and tolurnnt of mei 
B. New England poet, Hallcck, writes : 

" Herod of Galilee's babe-butcherl:^ deed 

Lives not on biilory's bluiliinff page alone. 
Out sfaiea, it fcems, hare seen lika vicUms bleed. 

And our own Bamalis echoed gnun fbr groan : 
Tbe Gcnds of France, nbuse craulliis decreed 

Those deilroiis drowninga in iha Loire and KIiodc, 
Were, at their worst, but oopyisla, Becond-baDd, 
Of our eUriucd, saiated Bins---tbe Plymoutb Klgnm band." 

Had these Pharisees remained in England, they might have become 
martyrs to their faith, and died glorying in religious persecution. Bat 
VraQi demanils that we should call them hy their own names ; they were 
it) America the cruel siealois of bitter persecution, the more odjoua hecauee 
they professed so tliScrcntly ; the more odious still because ihey were 
reproved in their own generation by hotter ai^^^jler men, like Williiims, 
vrho were their victims. Were there not st^^^HtaBlTering aud malice, 
nltcnduut upon such intolerance, we might ^^^^^11 into that 

" t.iiubD broad and large, and cillcd 

'file rarodiae of funis." 

All that relieves New England from the blackness of tlieso reproaches, 
!s biw »plendid «cal and sacrifice for independence in tlic subserjuent cea- 
lury. Though it is by no means dear but that she would have rebelled 
ogiiinBl the best government on earth, or even a commonwealth of angek, 
not according to her own notions j yet the mother country gave her cause, 
(Utd she vindicated it with spirit. 
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The boaat Ihnt tlic Pilgrims were the fathers of Domocriitic libBPty io 
ihia pountry, is nhsolnlely tratme, unless their persecutions, wliicli led lo 
it, may be coosidored t!ie canae of such liherly. Ailow me to iuldac« 
certain facta to prove what I allege : — New Plymoutli, nhicli reoiMned 
separate from Massachiisoila Bay unlU 1688, is pointed to us ilic e&em- 
ptar in ihia great work of human progress. The trulh is, thnl PlyiinMitli 
received its privileges in a mercanlilo line from the London, Vii : ' 
afterwards from the Plymouth Company of adventurers. Tin 
land bccanso (hey had not the stamina to remain and cont<i' ' 
HampdcDs, Sidneys, and MiliuDs, for their English prirOegcs. 
Brewster, and Carver may have been godly men ; but there w 
the Mayflower who wisheO a larger liberty than tlieir leaders were will 
to accord. The famous "Compact," signed in tlie cabin of the i' 
lllh November, 1G20, was forced from the sujicriors by their iaSeo 
So saya the historian, (Elllolt, 104.) I quoleli" The rai-n of biitb'l 
educalion among iho Pilgrims, and Ihey -iRa^l^, did not inlcnd af 
mocraey. They had no fuilh in it." "^ifi BO^ioi distinctirm 1 
" Mr." and " Goodman " sliU continncd. N^lflintil William* And ( 
dlngton, respectively at Providence and Newport, R. I., establiebAd | 
first Democracy in America, with iho majority of the freemen to n 
laws, and upon ihe basi^that uo man should be Diade erimin&l for '* 
trines," was there any true political or soul liberty in New Engl&ud. ■ 
Massttchusetts, according to Judge Story, fivc-sixlha of tim [teople v 
disfranchised because Uicy were not members of the church. Tht 4 
of anti-deiDOcralic sumptuary laws is the most abominabli* ever ciu 
Dot merely for its harshness of penalty, but for its ca^te disorimiDc 
It eocms copied from the Gentoo code. Indeed, we bnow, as Dr> Hol| 
has said, that there are yet in New England the Brahmin and Soodtft O 
There is an old law that men might be whipped forty lashw, bot ff 
men never, except in very flagrant cases. Tlie excesses of appftraJ were ' 
provided against rigorously. Men of moan condition were not alIowi?>d to 
dress in gold and silver lace, or buttons, or points at their kneefl, or to 
walk in great boots [laughter], or women of Uie same rank to wear siUui, 
hoods, or scaris. In Uarvard College penalties were meted out upon 
the sutne Oentoo code of caste. This was Democracy in Maseacliasettd. 
In this Commonwealth the directors of n compasy nsurpcd the power of 
rulers and magistrates. The elders of the church upheld them. Jid" 
Cotton wrote with pions horror that " Democracy was not ordainod A 
for the govcmmcDt either of church or commonwealth ; as for tnoiM 
and arbtocracy, th^u^kflk of Ibcni clearly approved and directed by d 
Scriptures." The^N^^^^Me against both Church and rulcro, and afltf 
a long contest, the frcem^Rucceedcd ; but they, too, broke llio charter. 
No one was allowed lo bo a frcemun but a church meuiber, and the Statfi 
relapsed into a bigoted church oligarchy. Then began » uew coDlcsl 
for Bupremucy. The church, of course, took the side of the oligarcfaj, 
the Puritan leaders still struggling ag|^inBt the growth of civil liberty. 
The republieuu cast into which the government was finally moulded, wu ' 
forced upon it by the freemen, in spite of the elders and magisiralM 
The very goaiua of their religion disfranchised the people, and, stma^a 
it may seem, the people disfranchised by Ibc Church owed tfaon t* 
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final emancipation into Democratic liberty to the compulsory interposition 
of Charles 11. In the seventeenth century Puritanism muzzled the press 
and sealed the lips of its victims and enemies, just as in the nineteenth 
the same inveterate foe of Democracy has done the same thing. The 
wrong-headed fanaticism which refuses to consider the Democratic Gos- 
pel of Love, clung to the Old Testament with its lex taJionis for its codes. 
Familints and Baptists, Quakers and deluded people who gathered sticks 
for fire on a Sunday, were all punished by the harsh Jewish code. All 
other crimes not punished by the law already enacted, were to be attended 
to according to the old Bible, as the fanatic interpreted it, the " higher 
law " of their own private judgment being the canon of interpretation. 
This is the boasted Pilgrim Democracy ! 

Do we wonder that crimes of the most disgusting and heinous charac- 
ter abounded here? In 1C89, the elders in Synod bewailed the great and 
visible decay of godliness. Apostasies and degeneracies, prolaneness, 
debauchery, cursing, 9\tearing, lying, gaming. Sabbath-breaking, idleness, 
drunkenness, and uncleanness constitute the frightful picture of Puritanism 
before a half century of rule in Massachusetts. By striving to make the 
Church political they did not make the State religious. The smallest 
privilege of citizenship was only obtained through grace and saintship, 
and hence general hypocrisy and demoralization. 

It is not within the scope of this address to show how these men of 
God treated the Indians. Their doctrine, that lands unoccupied by agri- 
culture it was theirs to take, *' vacuum domicilium^ ccdit occupanti^** was 
deduced from the Jewish code, just as they held and traded in slaves by 
the same code. What a civilization is this to be commended to the ac- 
ceptance to-day of twenty millions of people I The rules for our guid- 
ance in national trouble can never come from such a source. 

Wliat has New England done for the country ? Much every way, as 
Grovemor Andrew boasts ; but chiefly this, as I think. She has sent to 
us, as to New York, many liberal-minded, noble men. She has given us 
Douglas [cheers], Seymour [cheers], McClellan. [Great cheering.] 
Liberal, great, but liberal and great because they have repudiated Pu- 
ritan teaching. [Applause.] Moreover, she gave Samuel Adams for 
Revolutionary counsel, and in later days, Rufus Choate to admonish us of 
the dangers of sectionalism. In the old war she gave Greene and Stark, 
neither of them representing the Puritan element. Greene was a Quaker 
of Rhode Island, and moved Soutli. Stark was a Democrat, and one of 
his descendants, who, last year, was the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, is now battling agatf||£u^nism m that State. 
In the late war she gave us General Hull, a | ^n 3 Bfcevo1ution General 
Arnold, and as now she gives us General iSMr. [Groans and hisses 
for Butler.] 

New England voted against Jefferson at first, and her pulpit reviled 
him as it did Douglas. She voted against Jackson at first, and her press 
slandered him, as it now slanders McClellan. llcr Josiah Quincys de- 
nounced the acquisition of Louisiana, as in later days her Sumners have 
denounced the South. Her Mathers, of the colonial days, thundered 
against the Quakers and Baptists because they diflered in doctrine, just as 
lately Butler closed the churches of New Orleans because the ministry 
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woold Dot prsj as Boder— liie Saint— dictated. She dcaoanced, in 4!ai'l^ 
thneB, tbe Indiana as denls, wboae lands were Ibrfeit, na now sbe iIrdooiw 
cea ftlaverj, while her bmnanitariana covet llic vacant ao!l aud lur s^nco- 
lators slip ihrongh our lines to dicker for slavL'-produccHl ei^couidau etAtao. 

S" That's trne."] Sh« has be«a llie foe to iho Democracy from tbo 
ars of ibc Reroluiicm to the pn-acot Iionr. Her SlareciUaiae is a hjaat 
of apDihcosb to John Broim — a boTBe-tliief and a morderer. But amiiLit 
all Ibeso cunflictd she lias had in her midst a minority of liberal, stead- 
fast, and patriotic Democrats. I desire to be ondcratood as eaating do 
reflection npoo this heroic minority, soon, I tnist, to become a triunipJuuil 
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trate. It never consecrated a si 
charter. Its nsorped powers l^ 
strcnotbea peace. It has always I. 
minds me of — [A voice, " Bntlcr ! '' 
to one selfish pomt ; and a ennuch mii'. 
Its solemn pretenses to peculiar goilliiu 
Liberty of Conscience and Democracy ii 
stead of making the Church the tombof dtssensiu 
theatre of strife, and carried into the State the ear 

which it illustrated in the Church. Its literature was of that vaio-Klorlout 1 
character, wliichyetdietinguisheslhedeseendantsoftlie Puritans. WhatlL 1 
haaguncd in grace of style it has lost in sincerity. Mark its progreaa &WA 1 
the Halhera of one hundred and filly years ago to Hui Chcovers, Beecb- f 
era, and Parkers of to-day. Swollen with spiritual pride, it complacently I 
aanmed to read the designs of Pruvidenee as if it were a part of tlie Ooi- 1 
bead! Its harshness mode the Conformist into a Separatist, the Sejuiratist T 
into an AnabaplisI, the Anabuplist into a Qoaker, and the Quaker into an 
Infidel. From step to step in our day, it has run the round frwm ortho- 
doxy, beginning with Mucklewrath Cheevcr, brim ftill of veugt^nca 1 
against sins " he has no mind to," and winds up in that ptTfcct inft- r 
delity and scepticism which Parker preached and Emenon autij;. £sallri 
ing thb life nbovu the next, it is not content with the order nrProridoocefl 
It must assume control of the Chariot of the Sun, and direct all its si 
and shadow. Alas I how fatal has been its direction in national affi 
this red chaos in our system now tells I The Puritanism t»f Iho WHi 
nesB of 1630 and ICIJO was restricted in its results and evils. Now « 
see its workings Dt^^^H|^cr scale, involving n Continent ii 
tions. It is a po^HP^^^fe Satan. It is intcUoctuoL So are his a 
ten. It has pride, siubn^Vand cgotistioul. So all soour^ges of tha e 
have had from the Proconsul of Sicily to tbe l^roconsnl at New C 
Gun any one ask : " How is it (lossiblc for such a civtUmiioit to be l 
cause of so great a civil war?" Because it is the parent of Abolition, M 
because Abolition, such ns Tliompson and Phillips taught, found the r~ 
Boil for their bad seed ; therefore it flourished to tbe overthrow of e 
liberty, by the intermeddling with Slat« institutions and social and It 
eystems, entirely alien to New England, under tbe Federal ConstittitioOii] 
Holding to the higher law, end at last obtaining oSice under its bnAiur( J 
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■spnaA diatruat and apprehension of its excesses among onc-tialf of (he 
and rebelliun, rasli and unjaslifiabli', was (lie rcaull. Men of no 
[—mere pigmies eompared lo Webster uud Choate — die Andrews and 
ira of the day, inflated with uu airy Benlimcatalism, began tliuir prop- 
in, to make aaiuU by stjituto, and Paradises out of politics. They 
lU tlio isma to tlie one baneflil imd hated fofus of Abolitionism, 
id drove the half of the nation to revolt by ila contumely and aggressions. 
Visionaries, mistaking iheir fancies for the Gospel of Kiadness and Peace, 
intent upon the restitution of the blacka to a liberty they oaly give iLem 
in fancy, destitute of aU practical concern for Church and State, they have 
strivcD, like the classic sorceress, to give a new youth aad beauty to the 
State by dismembering it. [Applause.] They subsliiulo their Plalou' 
ism for the Gospel of Christ, and thereby lo^e that docility and humility 
which are the very essence of Christianity. 

At the New England dinner, not long since, Mr. Bcecher took pride 
in these very charactc^stics. He gloried in tlie Yankee bscause " he 
was the most pr}ing and meildlesome creature in God's world, the bom 
radical of modern civilization, the pickpocket of creation [laugbtcrj, thai 
to loavo New England out of the Union was to leave the head out of the 
body." [Hisses.] This is the old egodsm. It is the some supercilions- 
ness which has produced so much scorn f^uth, and is now alienating the 
West. This claim of all the intelligence and conscience of the land, 
which comes from Boston and is echoed from Brooklyn, is the offshoot of 
Pharisaical cant, which has sung its own proises through its 
organ for three hundred years. [Great cheering and laughter,] It 
assumed peculiar offcnsiveness now and here amidst the bloody stril'e, 
which it is a prominent conlnbulor. 

X propose to examine the source of this egotistic and arrogant philoso- 
r. It is not from the Gospel. It b not even a bad exaggeration of 
«ld l^iritanism, for that had many harsh and rigid virtues. It comes 
tbat coterie known around Boston as TraQseeadenlalistB. Its first 
Dial." Its most clever eiponent was Emerson. It has 
priests, high and low, including the great Chaaning, who miniislered 
in holy things with many enlarged graces of heart.^o the little C'hannlng, 
who lbi:Jls himself into the Senate room at Washington of Sundays, to 
preach Abolition hate and retail such slander against the Democracy as the 
powers at Washington seem most to relish. 

But what is this transcendentalism? Whence is it? It ia stolen from 
Hittdostau by Mr. Beecher'a pickpocket of creation. fLangUter.] It is 
the emanation of Oriental speculation. Tlua||j|ulMirove. The smart 
Tankee has only plagiarized what the Yedanjpm^hat tlie Brahmins 
believe. All the poetic prose and prosaic poetry of Emerson ; all the 
vague generalities of Alcoli ; all the infidelity of Parker; all the acnti- 
inentalism of Pliillipa, come irom the Dialogues of Kreealma aud Arjoon, 
called Bhagavat-^ecla, originally written in the Sanscrit, translations 
of which, under the auspices of Warren Hastings, are lo be found in 
some of the libraries. This philosophy caimot be called Pantheism, for 
that absorbs nature and man in God ; it is not Materialism, for that ab- 
Borbs man and God in nature ; but it is the ohsorption of God aud nature 
in man, and that man the Brahmin or the Pm'itan ! It believes in Dothing 
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bnl Uie soul. The Goul of man ia God aad nature. No mailer, n« « 
nothing but the eoul in man ; he is all ; it ia all. One of tiiem i' 
— Alcoit — holds that the world 'would be what it should be, if he « 
Onlj OS boly as he elioulJ be. This is the nearest upproacii of ttiia • 
to humility. He being all iu all, be bolds himself pcrsonnlly re 
ble for the obliquity of Ibo earth's axis. [Lau^bter.J Do yon « 
therefore, lliat be holds biniself responsible for slavery in Cuxilii 
Another, EmcrBon, holda that h« (EmerBOn) is God; thnt Gml is av^ 
thing; therefore lie (Emerson) ia every thing. [MerrijiieQl,] 
wonder, Iherefore, that since he mokes the nej(To a part of kimsfl 
he holds him lo bo his equal? [IniTeased laughter.] Or Hint be bcUei 
that every thing is — as he is? Do you wonder al lie impiulurhHlile " 
pudcnce and self-siifriciency of the Puritan thus indoctriaalvd ? Thii I 
doos said : " Rich is that Universal Self, whom thou woriJiippest as tl 
Soul." The same sc&liment is found in the verse of Emerson : " Noij 
ing is if thou arl not ; thou art under, over.-ull ; ^ou dost hold and o 
all. Thou art Atlas : thou art Jove ! " Dfl^jDti wonder thai, under tl 
philosophy, iho Southern men and mind were underrated? That I 
greatness and strctigth of Massachusetts and the North were overrated? 
It was Dndcr these moonshiny delusions that Governor Andrew foresaw 
Ibe roads swartn with the myriads, who never [rooped to tho war pnii gh- 
terj, and llint Greeley beheld the nine hundred thousand rush lo Falhi 
Abraham, who are yet (o rush. [Laughter.} Turn Again to th« I 
Ooo, and hear what (he Puritan saith in the SanscriL I read from t] 
Geela ; but you will Ihink it is the " universal Yanliee," speaking a 
himself: " I am the sacrifice, the worship, the fire, ihe violiin, the lathi 
and mother of this world, the' grandsire paughlcr], llio preaerver, 
tluj holy one, only worthy to be known. I am the liopo of tho good, tl 
comforter, the creator, ihe witness, the asylum. I am generation and d" 
solution. [Luugbter.3 I am suushine. I am rain. I now draw in . 
now let out. I am dealh and immortality. I am entity aud noneatitj^ 
[Laughter.] I am the beginning, Ihe middle, and the end. [Merrimenuj 
Among the faculties, I am the mind." Just what Jlr. Bcedicr hold 
[Laughter.] " Among the animals, I am reason ; among As mottntaloi 
Himnlayn ; amongst llic floods, I am the ocean ; amongst olephanla, I 8 
the everlasting big elephant. [Great laughter-] Of all saence, I a 
the knowledge of the ruling spirit ; and of all speaking, I am the ortt ' 

fA voice ; " Sumner." Laughter.] '■ Amongst rulers, I am iho t 
A voice : " That is Butler." Laughter,] " Amongst ibosc who a 
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.son, truth, humility, mooki 
and infamy, come from nwQ 
lio lives in or near Boston, can attnio t 
says ihe Hindoo, " hong on me. ns jowela ■ 
s not any thing greater Ihan J." Hoir » 
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place around." Thus, and not othermsc, he sees heaven at the tip of his own 
nose. [Lauj^ter.] Were it not that tliesc directions are written in Book 
VI. of the lectures of Kreeshna, one would imagine they were written by 
Cotton Mather about himself, or a Boston philosopher in and about the 
Hub of the Universe. [Laughter.] It was by following these directions 
of the Vedas that John Fisher Murray, an Irish wit, was enabled to prove 
that black was white, and by a process of unification which will com- 
mend itself to Boston Transcendentalism. " Black," says he, " is one 
thing and white another thing. You don't conthravayne that ? But every 
thing is aither one thing or the other thing. I defy the Apostle Paul to 
get over that dilimma. Well, if any thing be one thing, well and good ; 
but if it be another thing, then it's plain it isn't both things [laughter], 
and so can't be two things ; nobody can deny that. But what can't be 
two things, must be one thing ; ergo, whether it's one thing or another 
thing, it's all one. [Great laughter.] But black is one thhig and white 
is another thing ; ergo, black and white is all one." [Laughter.] Quod 
erat demonstrlindum, that a negro is as good as a white man. [Laugh- 
ter.] The ordinary perception of mankind would be shocked at such a 
conclusion, but a Puritan Transcendental ist accepts it as a part of the 
soul unity, which he derives from looking with solemn introspection into 
his own nature. This is what imparts to Transcendentalism such a sub- 
lime egotism. All that is great in invention, in letters, in reason, in war, 
must emanate from its " over soul." It peeps into all things, and some 
others ; " de omnibus rebus et quibusdam alitsJ* Mr. Beccher, in describ- 
ing the universal meddlesomeness of the Yankee, has but the voice of 
Brahma, which Emerson echoed, when he wrote : 

" There is no preat and no small 
To the soul that maketh all. 
And where it cometh, all things arc, 
And it cometh — everywhere." [Laughter.] 

The " Evening Post" wonders how a Union hereafter is possible, with 
New England out ! " Can there be," it asks, " a head without brains, or 
a body without heart? Where there is a school, there is New England ; 
a free press. New England ; a lecture room. New England ! Can these 
be left out, and a soul remain ? " Some day, this dream of Puritan com- 
placency may break, and the fact, hard and granite as her hills, remain, 
not that she is left out, but that, by the action of many of her onu sons in 
the North- West, whose transplanting has improved the stock and enlarged 
the culture, her peculiar ideas are limited in their effect and scope to her own 
borders. Her heathen philosophy cannot livc^nA^ Dr. Lord has recently 
said : " Its gaudy sophistry took its natural pOfRiar ^effect ; it assumed to 
be arrogant, insulting, and encroaching. It was envious of God's appoint- 
ments — the family, the State, the church ; and it scrupled not to assail 
their blood-cemented foundations." In the press, lecture, pulpit, and finally 
in Congress and the Executive Departments, it has pursued its way and 
enveloped this nation in garments of blood. It will only awake, I fear, 
from its gory dream, when it is Icfl weeping over the victims of its own 
delusions. This philosophy has a deeper and worse aim than that of up- 
rooting the State. Already it has sown the seed of dissolution in the 
church, and scepticism in all creeds. Parker, following the Hindoo and 
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n the present wnflict, Tho Tamous Hartford Convenlion wns a 

a bwly. Its address nrged that '■ some new fonn of Confcderaey 

d be sulMtituled nmung Iliose Slates which shall intuDd lo nmintoin a 

il relation to each other ; " and concluded wiih the usual Puritanic 

a ikigher antliorily Ihaa any earthly goTemmnni can claim." 

Mexican War, we know how prompt the Purilnas were lo 

_k a refuge from national duty in the doctrine of Peocu and Di&uniou ; 

p know how Charles Sumner had found tho " true grandeur of ontions" 

n arbitralion and peace under every poesiblo condition of things { 

9 how the press and the poets of New England laughed at the sergeant 
the United Slates when ho beat for recruits. By pasquinade and firoia 

1, the war was discouraged and enlistments checked. But now, when 
frpteseat war is to be carried on against the South ; when I'urilaniam 

10 bo gratified by the death of slavery ; when tho nation is rocked by 
jBlhroeBof civllt and not foreign war, the samoold vindictive intolerance 
pwrODsed which made t^e e&rly Puritans so infamous. There is aroused 

t Mtme desire to conflscate, which changed the red men into soo^ devils, 
It th« saints might enter in and possess the lands of the Peqnods ; and 
ane arrogant assumption of intellect is quickened which will never 
!■ till it assassinates the Republic. New England may thrive for 
nrhile on the war contracta, which keep her people busied and money 
plenliiul. So long as this seeming prosperity is kept up, her cry for 
slavery eitcrminalioa will bo load. But a day of reckoning is near at 
hand. Her insane propagandism is working out its fruits. The people 
in the last elections have expressed their deleslation of her doetrines. 
Even the people of New England, from Maine to Conneelieut, will begin 
to consider their position. The popular verdict ia not yet Cully heeded at 
Washington. The iofulualion of Congress continues. But the GSovom- 
meat and its administrators have felt Ihc shock, nnd a dead lock, political 
and military, is the result. Montesquieu has well described ourcondiUon ; 
" There b in every nation a general public spirit upon which power itself 
ia founded. When that power shocks that public spirit, the shock is cora- 
mtmicaiod to itself, and it necessarily comes lo a standfitill." Confisca- 
tions and Proclamations have produced this terrible paralysis of the Stale. 
When the people arouse ikim this terrible condition, and fully realize what 
it is and who are its authors, tlio anathema against the perfidious parricides 
of the North will hardly he less than that which followed the violence of 
the Southern traitors against the majority of the nation. [Cheers.^ 

In conclusion, Democrats of New York, you have traced with me tho 
ibotprints to history of tliis inveterate foe to otu Democracy, the Puritan- 
ism of New England. You liavc seen its MRgt waters gushing in tbo 
wilderness from Plymouth Rock, and running through history in the same 
old ehannol, unm its latest movement now for negro emaneipation. You 
have seen it poisoning the pulpit and the press with its dogmas. You 
have seen it eilently boring like a reptile into the mouuds of the Constilu- 
don. You have seen the harriers give way and the flood rush in — a sea 
billowy witli fraternal blood. It has obtained power, amis. We know 
bow it has used them, and at wliat cost. War has been called a whole- 
sale gravedigger, who works for wages! What wages? Ask the Secre- 
tory of the Treasury, now in your city to raise fresh hundreds of milliona. 
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At what sacrifice ? Ask those who arc bereaved and those who are woimded. 
Ask a quarter of a million of Northern, not to count Southern men, who 
have perished in the field or hospital. Alas I they cannot answer. Their 
rude graves in the distant South answer. Fortunes totter ; industry is 
palsied ; bankruptcy threatens, for speculation riots around your moneyed 
centres. The tax gatherer, the embalming doctor, the nurse, and the army 
scavenger play their part in this great drama, and behind it all stands 
the gibbering fiend of Abolition, determined to make the war, begun in 
honor and patriotism, end in hate and disunion ! It has already deter- 
mined not to allow the Democracy to save the Union. But by the Grod 
of our fathers ! though the Union be shattered ; though its ble^ing firag- 
ments may seek temporary alliances East and West, the Democracy will, 
if it take a lustrum to do it, fight under the old constellated banner, 
making its order of march an order of battle, for the restoration of the 
Union as it was, by the supremacy of the Constitution as rr is! 
[Tremendous cheering, during which the «a^nce rose to their feet. 
Three cheers were given for the speaker and three for Ohio.] Let the 
Middle, and Western, and border States firmly move on in the work. 
The dissonant din of these ideologists of New England will be drowned 
in the popular voice ; the fratricidal hate they have engendered will be 
assuaged, and into the lacerated bosom of this nation will be poured the 
hallowed and healing spirit of mutual confidence and conciliation. Thus 
will the nation reform itself ! [Tremendous and continued applause.] 

Mr. Cox closed by saying, that such confidence and concHiation could 
never come from the spirit of Puritanism ; but thanks to New England — 
aye, to New England — a better and more Christian spirit had been en- 
shrined in the poetry of Oliver Wendell Holmca, a son of Massachusetts, 
whose beautiful lyric upon Carolina he had been requested to repeat to 
(he audience by a New York Democrat now in Washington, Frederick 
S. Cozzens, himself an author known to the whole country. Mr. Cox 
then recited the following : 

" She has gone — she has left us in passion and pride — 
Our stormy-browed sister, so long at our side ! 
She has torn her own star from our firmament^s glow, 
And turned on her brother the face of a foe I 

" 0, Carolme, Caroline, child of the sun, 
We can never forget that our hearts have been one ; 
Our foreheads both sprinkled in Liberty's name, 
From the fountain of blood with the finger of flame I 

" You were always too ready to fire at a touch ; 
But we said, ' She is hasty — she does not mean roudi.* 
We have scowled when you uttered some turbulent threat ; 
But IMendship still whispered, ' Forgive and forget' 

" Has our love all died out ? Have its altars grown cold ? 
Has the curse come at last which the fathers foretold ? 
Then Nature must teach us the strength of the chain 
That her petulant children would sever in vain. 

" They may fight till the buzzards arc gorged with their spoil. 
Till the harvest grows black a? it rots in its soil, 
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Till tho wolves and the caUkmoiuitA troop from their caves, 
And the shark trucks the pirate, the lord of the waves. 

" In vain is tho strife ! When its fury is past, 
Their fortunes must flow in one channel at last ; 
As the torrents that rut^h from the mountains of snow 
Roll mingled in peace through the valley below. 

" Our Union is river, lake, ocean, and sky ; 
Man breaks not the medal when God cuts tho die I 
Tliou;];h darkene<l with sulphur, though cloven with steel, 
The blue arch will brighten, the waters will heal. 

" 0, Caroline, Caroline, child of the sun, 
There are battles with fate that can never be won ! 
The star-flowering banner must never be furled. 
For its blossoms of light are the hope of the world ! 

'* Go, then, our rash sister ! afar and aloof, 
Run wild in the sunshine away from our roof; 
But when ycmr heart aches and your feet have grown sore. 
Remember the pathway that leads to our door ! " [Applause.] 



TEE CONSCRIPTIOX BILU 

BXraCPTION OF THB CLERGY — SLANDERS UPON TI{E DEM0CRAC7 REPELLED — STATE RI0IIT8 
AS DEFINED BY MADISON AND UAillLTON — ^EFrECT OF THE CONSCRIPTION. 

On the 26th of February, 18G3, the House havin*^ under consideration 
tho bill to call out the national forces, Mr. Cox said : Mr. Speaker, I am 
obliged to the Chair for the prompt manner in whicli he has protected my 
right to the floor, and for the emphasis with which he brought down the 
gavel for that purpose. [Laughter.] I hope now that 1 shall not be 
further interrupted. Mr. Speaker, I was somewhat amused and in- 
structed by what fldl from my reverend brother [Mr. Fessenden]' from 
Maine, who has just taken his seat. It was proper that he should defend 
hifl clerical brethren. But after the high-wrought eulogy which he uttered 
in their behalf, I was surprised at the lame conclusion at which ho 
arrived. How could he as a patriot argue that so valuable ,a class of 
citizens should be excluded from scr\'ing their country in the army? If 
they ore as worthy and as patriotic as he believes, will they seek exemp- 
tion? The very argument, combining with other reasons which I may 
give, but from which he will doubtless dissent, compel me to oppose the 
exemption of the clergy from this sweeping conscription. There are 
some clergymen for whom I have an unbounded reverence and respect — 
men who preach the gospel of " peace on earth and good will to men." 
They do not turn the living word into reproach by " vain disputations." 
They do not create jar on earth and ill will to men. From the first settle- 
ment of the region from which the gentleman comes, down to the present 
time, the largest part of the clergy seem to have been specially com- 
missioned, in their own opinion, to read lectures upon political matters to 
the people of this country, and to all mankind. They have descended 
from their spiritual elevation to grope amid the passions and cop- 
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ruptions of partisan strife. They have thus divided the churches, and 
degraded the mission left them by their loving Master. 

Mr. S. C. Fessekden. I challenge the gentleman to produce the 
proof of that assertion. 

Mr. Cox. I refer the gentleman, for the proof, to New England his- 
tory, from the days of Cotton Mather and the burning of witches, down to 
the present unhappy time. Why, sir, let the dominant clergy of New Eng- 
land continue to have their way now, as they had it once when Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Baptists, and Quakers were persecuted, punished, exiled, 
and murdered for conscience sake, and the gentleman will live to witness, 
perhaps with transport. Episcopalian and Catholic clergymen garroted and 
burned in the streets of Boston. [Laughter.] 

Mr. S. C. Fessenden. Will the gentleman allow me now? 

Mr. Cox. I have no objection, if the gentleman wants to ask a ques- 
tion. 

Objected to by a member from the BepuUSliin side of the House. 

Mr. Cox. That objection docs not comelrom this side. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a certain class of preachers to whom gentlemen 
on this side of the House are under no special obligations. They have 
prayed us frequently into the nethermost abysses. [Laughter.] And 
why? Because we belonged to that old Democratic party which has 
been coeval with this Government — which has never, as an organization, 
been unfaithful to the interests and honor of the whole country, and which 
has never lost its chivalric respect for the safeguards and immunities of 
the Union and Constitution. Simply to have affiliations with that party 
has always been sufficient to bring down the anatliemas, by '^ beU, book, 
and candle," of those clergymen who now, tlu-ough the ministerial member 
from Maine, seek exemption from the inconvenient consequences of the 
troubles which they have themselves been mainly instrumental in bring- 
ing upon our beloved land. Long before the radical politicians. North 
and South, began to rend the nation in their hate, these preachers had 
riven the churches in their crazed and demoniac fury. • I ask you, men of 
the South yet remaining with us, as I ask you Northern Representatives, 
is any one more responsible for the present unhappy condition of the 
country than these firebrands of tlie sanctuary — North and South? Have 
not the fiercest zealots of secession and abolitiofi been found among those 
who have kindled on God's altar the unhallowed embers of sectional 
asperity ? The gentleman from Maine wants proof. Why, sir, it is easy 
enough to furnish it. Go back to the three thousand clergymen of New 
England, who, in the name of the Most High, felt themselves accredited 
to send to the Congress of the United States a special denunciation of 
Stephen A. Douglas for his championship of the rights of the people of 
the Territories. Their anti-slavery evangel was met by him with the same 
defiance which the Democracy displayed in the days of Jefferson, when 
the New England clergy reviled that apostle of our political faith. The 
impertinent and improper interference by a portiqn of the clergy in the 
polities of the country, is not peculiar to our day, though never before has 
it been so conspicuous as in fomenting the troubles which have culminated 
in this calamitous war. 

There are two kinds of clergymen in this country. I have before me 
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a description of ono class, with which I have no doubt gentlemen on the 

other side are more familiar than with those who minister in the church 

in which I happen to worship. [Laughter.] I will recite the dcscrip^ 

tion: 

'* A minister, whom holl had Font, 
To spread )ts blast where*(T he went, 
And fling, as o'er our earth he trod, 
His shadow betwixt man and (jlod." 

Now, sir, all ministers who come within that definition I want to see 
enrolled in the army and marched to its front. Tlicre let them do their 
duty, and see whether they cannot help to put down this rebellion which 
they have been eo long instigating. Lot them suflfcr some of the conse- 
quences that our brothers undergo in the Southwest and along the Rappa- 
hannock. I would not have them go merely as clerks, letter-writers, or 
chaplains. Let them shoulder the twelve-pound musket, do picket duty, 
and trudge like our brave boys amid winter snows, spring mud, and sum- 
mer suns, under the packed knapsack, and my word for it, they will come 
tMick sanctified by grace. [Laughter.] After the eulogy pronounced 
upon the clergy by the gentleman from Maine, may we not presume that 
they would be in a better condition for the sacrifice, than many an unsanc- 
tified Democrat? AVould they not ascend into the realms of glory with 
less inconvenience or delay? [Laughter.] Very many of them, from 
my obser^'ation, would not be as much of a loss to the country as my 
clerical friend over the way would suppose. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I would not have addressed the gentleman from 
Maine iu this style, had it not been that he rung into his speech over 
and over again, wliat has been rung into the speeches of other gentle- 
men on that side of the House since this debate began, as well as into 
newspapers and stump speeches, the usual quantity of malignant talk 
about " Copperheads," and the disloyal Democracy. A very beautiful 
mode of argumentation this ! It is calculated to produce a very pleasing 
impression on this side of the House ! Tiie debate on this measure from 
ita opening has been characterized by this tender affability of manner I 
One would have supposed it would have been wise to have made the effort 
to conciliate this side of the House in favor of this measure ; but you 
sought to conciliate nobody. War Democrats — Peace Democrats — to use 

?>ur inapposite language, are all alike. My eloquent friend from New 
ork [Mr. Steele], who has spoken so well for the Governor of his 
State, and the rights of his State, and who expressed his willingness to 
sustain, through the States, your calls for aid — he is no exception. You 
sought not to conciliate my friend from Indiana [Mr. Holm an], who has 
been laboring for the last two hours at my side to make this bill, if pos- 
sible, less objectionable by a substitute. He, too, has the fang and poison 
of the Copperhead. You sought not to conciliate any class of opinion, 
however loyal and conscientious. You were imwilling, when this bill 
came in first, to allow it to be scrutinized. You sought to force it 
through without amendments, without discussion ; and but for the deter- 
mined nerve of this side of the Chamber, you would have accomplished 
your purpose and passed the bill with all of its infernal enginery of oppres- 
sion. Gentlemen, you did not know us. We were determined in the first 

20 
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place lo havo discusBioa : sad ia the second place (■> got the bill b 
u pueitioa where it roald be amendeil, and as many of iia ubnosioii^ 
tares removed as it was possible lo remove in this Congress. 
resolved to do, that we have uccompUshed. Before I corao lo the i 
Bion of thu hill itself, I owe it to the people of mv district lo t 
charges made by j-ou upon their represenlative. 

The three Kepublicans ivho have hist spoken [MesBrs. DrKK, S 
and Fessf.ndenJ have charged that we are dialoyal to the couoliy; li 
country which wo lovo as well, I mil not say better than you ; to i 
country which we love only leas than we would love our Heavenly Pi 
From the beginniug of the debate wo have heard nothing but contst 
ous scorn and contumely hurled against this side of the House. Do] 
believe that members of this House, though in a minority, who a 
equals here, will silently permit such language to go unlasbed? 
were dishonored at home, do you think we are craven enough to riKiOTV 
such epithets without giving scorn tor scornP Sut being in fad the mo- 
jori^, having received the approbation of our constituents bX home, do 
you imagine that we will sit here in timid crouching, and receive your cod- 
lumely without making some fit reply? Do you oxpecl that wo will, under 
the forms of courtesy, mouth honeyed words for yoior abuse ? Do you im- 
agine wc cannot tell denunciation from debate? You forget that wc 
come fresh from the people, covered all over with their generous approbx- 
tion. My eloquent friend from Indiana [Mr. VooeheesJ told you last 
night that you were hut corpaes stalking against puhUc decency, for B 
short time only, before the public gaze. [Laughter.] A nice party, in- 
deed, tliia company of corpses, to talk to us, the Re present olives of the 
people ! [Laughter.] The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Dcsx], con- 
eciousi of hia defunct condition, talked to us, aa he confessed, fi>wn the 
confiuos of hia sepulchre. 
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If yon gentlemen who play the politii-al phantom wish to carry o 
proper definition of a ghost, cease to squeak and gibber your abolitionuoi ■ 
and go back into your cerements, for dayUghl, thank God ! has begun to 
dawn. [Laughter.] Do you suppoae that ive.who are iWsh from tho 
people, have any reason lo distract our minds at what you utter ngainst 
ns? Do you suppose, for instance, that wc who represent Ohio, where 
we had nineteen members of Congress to elect, and under an infamoos 
gerrymander which allowed us only two democrats, and who will come 
back to the next CongresE fourteen to your five, are to be lectured by you 
for disloyal^? Do you take us to be as contemptible as yon«elve3? Voo 
ghosts of the dead past mistake the temper of our constituents as you hare 
mistaken ua. We know onr rights under the Constitution. We hare & 
sound record, to which we can forever point ; for we have stood by llis 
country when you failed it. We have, under tho ineradicable love of Itw 
and order, stood by your own Administration when yon have sliguuUlsed 
and denounced it. We did our best in the Congress before tliie, to si '' 
these troubles, when adjustment was easy. Wo labored with anxious cnn, 
that peace might continue in the land. The people believe that you vi 
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ncrwmt then ; that yon are responsible for the Tailnre to settle tliese diflicnl- 
tks by TOmpromise. You know that the people so believe, for that was a, 
part of their decision at the recent elections. If you Etill entertain nny 
doubt nbont your recreancy and respousibilily, read tliis letler, recently 
produced in the Illinois Legislature by Hon. Mr. Hays, from Judge Doug- 
lai, dated the. 29tb of December, 1860. In it lie says : 



" WMle t can do no act nrhicb recognicca cr maotenuices tha doclriae nf n 
my policy U peace, Dad I will not consider the queatioD of nar until everj eflViK baa lieea 
PMde Ibr peace, uid all hope Bhall bare vaniehed. When thai lime comes, If unfeibi- 
natdy It ihall come, I will then do what it bccomos an American Senator to do on the 
IbM stale of focH. J/artji 0/ tAe B^iuhliean Uoderi dairt a iliMtoltitiiin 0/ llu Umaa, 
and wrj/t irar oi a mcani of attomplitlUng ditimion ; wliile othere vta union mtn in good 
Ikilh. fit tuTu Dov reached lliu poim wlieru a oninproniiBc, ou tbu baais of mulual cOD- 
nvriOD, or disunion Bud war are jnuviulile. 1 prefer a fiur aad just compromise." 

If yon still doubt, read asain another letter from the same honest and 
noble man, wilh which the country is liuniiiar, in which he attra)uted the 
^feat of all amicable adjustments to the partisan defire of the Republican 
Senators lo confirm certain appointiucots by the (then) incoming Admin- 
istration, Tlic Republican tjenators wished to hare a majority in the Sen- 
tic for this purpose. But for this petty political object, Judge Doughis 
Uiought that they would have passed some compromise! They wanted 
the seceded States to go out — they wanted the Southern Senators to learo . 
the Senate. Becanse, without their absence, the Senate would never have 
approved of such abolition appointments as Cassius M. Clay as Minbtar 
to PeleMbarg ; whieli I believe he yet holds in connection with Simon 
Cameron, and a major-generalship in tlie army [laughter}, and which 
offices ho is filling to Ihe President's coDlentment, by philandering around 
WiUard's Hotel in these several capacities [laughter], if indeed he has 
any capacity. [Laughter.] The Republican Senators knew that tha 
PKsidcnt might send in the nomination of such a man as Carl Schurz aa 
Minister to Spain, a German abolition infidel, who brought to this conn- 
try the belief that license was liberty, and that Almighty God was a fig- 
ment of the brain — some alrange abstract entity, with the concrete 
ftttribnte of drinking lager Iwer in the rcgiona above the sun. [Great 
bwghtor.] They wanted to confirm another class of abolitionists like the 
inTet«ratc abolitionist who u^cd to represent the Ashtabula district of 
^!o in this House ; I mean tlie Hon. Joshua H. Giddings, now Conaul- 
GcDCral to the Canadas. They wanted to confirm Helper, the author of 
the Helper hook endorsed by the Republican members of Congress, and 
which urged robbery, murder, and inaurrection, in order, by violence, to 
rid the country of slavery. I migiit enlarge the catalogue of abolitionists 
umil the House were surfeited. Hence it was that Judge Douglas do- 
darcd lliat the Republicans were responsible for not making an amicable 
adjustment of our troubles. In his opinion, they were willing to welcome 
wvil war, and all its attendant horrors, from Ihe more greed for office, and 
to reward the anarchs and dcstructioniats of the land. Hence it is that, 
before (jod and the country, I hold you, on the testimony of Douglof, 
responsible for the failure to settle these difficnllies. 
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But aflor all liad failed through Bcpuhlican pftrtisauship and g 
office, wo came to the extra session of Congress. You will rem 
that, with Douglas, we doubted if ever war eoald reclaim the Stw 
States. We plead — you know how even bo hunible a member a 
plead — against the arbitrament of the sword for the setllement of ^ 
tends of the sections. But wo plead in vain. Douglas told you war 
disunion. But war came I It is unneeessaiy for me to say who B 
the first blow. It is idle now to argue who provoked iJio Wow t' 
first struck. You know it all. We came to the extra sessiou of 1 
We were still, as orer, loyal, law-ahiding. We were williug I( 
for the Government. Sadly we acted as the coadjutors of force. Bat 
the great drama of blood having been begun, not by our aid or (Kiiiseiil, 
WQ Bclcd on the side of the Govemmonl — loyally, firmly, sadly. Vt 
could not do otherwise, so help us God. 

Tlio record of that session will show liow we supported the AdmiaU- 
tration, which we had not coatrilmled to place in power. I ronicmlier 
well wlieu, on the 15th of July, 18G1, General McCleruand, of Illinois, 
offered the following reaolulion (Ifouse Journal, 1»( gessiOTt, 37rt Comjmm, 
p. 87) : 

" Whireai, a portion of the pcopU of the Cnitcd States, iu vlolitiaQ of (heir 
tatiotud obligntioiia, liavc takea up iniis Bgiiml ilie Kitioiul GoveramoDt, anJ 
Mrirlng, b! DgKrcsxiro and ii^quitous war, to orertbio* it nod bit«k up die 
thcae States : UiereTore, 

" Ettoivtd, Tbat this Houm hereby pledges !lae1f to vole for an; amoi 
■ad ui; number of men which may be necosary to insure the apcedf and 
pre«»on of swd nbellion, and the permaneat resloraUon of Uio Fedenil aiilliiHtQ'j 
where within the limits and juriadiclian of the United Slates." 

I find nearly every member of this House, upon this ridi 
for that resolution. There were but five votes against it ; and of li 
three are now absent and openly disloyal to the Government. Did ynn 
want any thing more — any thing better than that? Yon songbt hnrnioDy 
among all parties ut that time. All the men and all the money thai was 
wanted was granted by our Totes, Yonr Presidonl asked fi» fotir fc 
dred thousand men, and we gave him five hundred thousand ; ha u' 
four hundred millions of Uollare, and we gave Iiim five hundred a 
Whenever he came hero asking men nud money, wo gave Ihem l 
Could we do more? Were wc disloyal men for that? What foUoi 
Shortly afterwards the venerable member from Kentucky ^Mr. CaiT 
denJ offered his resolution as to t!ie purposes of iho war. All of ua ji" 
in its adoption. We gave it our adhesion, as the dircciion which wa _ 
to follow in the pursuit of this war against this rebellion. WhKt ■ 
could we do and be faithful? Could we have done less? We wer 
pursuiug what we had declared before in our speeches here. I r 
a scene which was recalled to my mind by some remarks from the g 
raau from Indiana [Mr. Ddmn]. I was a member of this Conjrress 
Stale nfUr Slate sent here (heir ordinances of secession. I recall ihe fi 
motion that was made by a member from Florida [Mr. Hawkins], nbOMrt 
in that seat occupied by my friend from Maryland [Mr. Cbbsfiku)]. )o I» 
eicused from service upon a committee raised tocomproraiae these (roubles. 
Ho gave us as a reason that his Stale was already resolved to aocode. I 
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th«a BaiJ iLal I would not vole to excase him, when he gave such a Hedi- 
tioiw reason, And when afterwartia seceaaion speeches were mnde, I bad 
the hoofir, aa the first member of this House, to Btmggle for the floor with 
my fricnJ, Generul McCleroand, to denounce the doelrine of secession ns 
tliea lo the Constitution, bod is theory, and worse in practice. I picture 
now tlie scene which look place here, after General McClomand and my- 
Bolf liad concluded our speeches, and when iho present Poatmastcr-Gen- 
oral of the Confederate Stales [Mr. Reagan] denounced ua as (be tail of 
tlie abolitioQ kite. Great God ! that I should ever have lived to have had 
Buch a reproach even from a rebel. [Laughter.] 

We who have been striving to keep this war in its proper direction, so aa 
thereby lo make it short and aueceasful ; we wbo have stood hcro'from the 
first lo liUstain this Govemmotit and this Administration which wo did not 
eontribate to place in power, do not deserve the contemptuous reproaches 
Gvat upon us by ingrates upon the other side. Copperheada are we ? Cop- 
perheads ! I would not follow this pitiable example of discourtesy by 
■peaking of other sorts of heads. [Laughter.] I would not hurl such 
epithets across this chamber. It would be unparliamentary, and I forego 
Uic luxury of being out of order here. I know Ihe gentlemen are dead 
beads, and that is the reason why — on the principle of " nisi hoimm, nil 
nortait " — I apeak of them with respect. [Laughter.] It has beeB 
laid do«-n by the best ethical writers upon free government, that it is 
perfpctly ri^ht and proper to encourago criticism upon the admiaiatration 
of public uflairs. Wo were taught that in the best English literataro, 
John Milion dedicated liis grandest work, the " Areopogitica," to the 
defence of free speech and unlicensed printing. Even in the Corps 
Leg^lalif of France now, the fullest debate is allowed to the opponents of 
the reigning dynasty and its measures, even of war. The noblest use of 
jk«e speech in this or any free country is to criticise closely the political 
jents. Hence in England it became a part of the Consli- 
to have what is called a " constitutional opposition." There is al- 
a parly out of power to watch the party in power. Why ? Because, 
> remarked the other day, power tends to slide from the many to the 
It tends to i^grnndize itself. It grows by what it feeds on. A 
y state of the body politic requires a par^ at all limes, standing 
the Aiudamental law oa the basis of its existence, and fearlessly vigi- 
it against tlie encroachments of power. This ta the present miaaion of 
the Democracy. We assume now no further reBponaibility. We have 
oeror tailed lo appeal to the Constitution as the guide of our conduct. Wo 
vrito have opposed this and aimilar bills, have done so because wo thought 
then) infriugemenla upon the Constitution, It b for this that gentlemcu 
on the other side hurl at us epilhets of " secession sympathizers," " die- 
loyal men." I am yet to learn that any member upon this side has yet 
gone outside of the proper conslitu^onal opposition to this Administration. 
You cannot point to a. single act, or to a aingje vole, or to a single speech 
uttered by us, looking to any opposition to this Government. Our oppo- 
ntion is to the conlinued and persistent breaches of our Constitution. 
Every vole upon this aide, and every speech, has been in favor of aomo 
raode, one mode by one, and another mode by another, of sustaining this 
the end. No proposition for a separation of the Union 
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lias erer come from thie sida of the chamber. None, none. The 4 
propoBitioD of that sort, 03 was remarked tlie other day by my frlftnd f 
IndiaDft [Mr, Holman], emanaled from a gentleman who has alvi^ 
acled with the other side [Mr. Conwat]. He tried the other day tofl 
plain his position. 1 have since read his resolatioa in order to j 
benefit of hia esplanation. But as I read his resolation, it says, 
ported in his printed speech, "■ that the Executive be, and he is herebj 
r;ucsled to issue a general order to all commanders of forces in the se^ 
military departments of the United States to discontinue oBensive o_ 
ticns against the enemy, and to act for the future entirely on tbsfl 
fcnaive." And further : 

" Rfolvid, That tho EiecalJTC be, aail he a rurllin' reqiteatod to enter laliO n 
lions with Lhe authorities of Ihe Confedenlu ^it«s, w[|h referrace to ■ ccssiUoQ 1 
tillUra, bused on tfae fallowing proposition ; Becogoition of iIig iiiJepctiilencc i>f ll 
federate Stales." 

What does that mean ? It was not offered by a Democrat. 
pcrhead offered it. What docB it mean? Gentlemen upon this nd| 
the chamber denounced that rcaolution. No man upon that rido bu' 
risen to denounce it. 

Mr. Blake. I want to say to Ihe gcntlomnn, that every g 
upon tliis side of the House denounced It by hia vote. 

Mr. Cox. I know titey voted against it. I wish they wouM O 
their denunciations of the Democracy ta their silent TOt«s. 

Mr. Blase. That we are doing. 

Mr. Cox. I do not mean to include my colleague among those 1I 
hove so offensively denounced Democrals. But all who haw spoken have 
denounced us, although they know that wo have again and again asserted 
that we are Ibr the Union at all hazards, and by every means which will 
in our judgment secnro its integrity. We were for this Union hy wnj- 
when war soemod a necessity. We are Ibr this Union by pence when- 
ever peace is honorable and possible. We are opposed to any wnr like 
that for Ihe abolition of slavery, that will make disunion po^bic. Wo arc 
opposed to any peace that will mutilate llio Republic, That it the " Coj^ 
perhead " policy, and I eek my friend from Maine to pray over it 1u-nigU| 
and Bee if he cannot lliink belter of us, [Laughter.] Mark the T 
cratic poh'cy : No peace with the idea of dismemberment ; 
fatal to Ihe Union ; cvciy thing for the Union under the Const itnticmj 
will never break tliat instrnment to bring back the Union ; for yi 
Constitution is broken, there is no Union, but a unity of territflry, afl 
potism of power. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire now to discuss some of tlic features df tl 
before ua. I will be very brief; for they have been thoroughly diu 
by members upon this side of tLo House. I want to refer lo only o 
two propositions in that connection. I proposed, two da^-s 1' 
amend the bill by inserting Iho word "while" in tlie first section, f 
that time the gentleman from New York [Mr. Olin] advised us ll 
amendments would be permitted at all, and no discussioa cithu'i 
good thing we have gained by this discussion at least, and that is, 
this bill is to pass at all, it will pass in a less obnoxious shape. 
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, ler of thia Hoiiso, the genlleman from Fennsjlvanm, Mr. Stevens, 
p.tbe speech he mode a while ago, proposed railical ftmeadiaents. 
f The Speaker pro tem. The gentleniao will suspend hia remarks 
wtule the Clerk reAds a clause from the Manual. 
The Clerk read as foUons : 

" K(i |i<a-WD in epcnkiiif; i« lo iDeatiOD a niemlwr tiifn present b; his niinip, but to 
dvscribif liim b; hid seat bi ihe Uause, or who spoke l&st, or on the other sld<? of the 
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Mr. ViLLANDKini; 
having deombed him. 

Mr. Vox, No. I do not think it ia perfectly in order. I differ with 
my colleague. It has become a bad habit here, aud I have only foUowcd 
the precedent act me by diBtingnialied members. 

The SpeaKEK pro km. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. Cox. I am very glud the speaker made that point on nie, for I 
shall take it more gooduaturedly than aome others might hat 

The Spkakeb pro lem. [Mr, Dawes]. That ia the ree 
point was made on the. gentleman. 

Mr. Cox. I mean, then, the gentleman from PeDnsylvania, who ia 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means : the gentleman who has 
anch a chronic diatihe to Democrats that he always lectures them at the 
end of Ilia speeches [langhterj ; the gentleman who eaid he was sick of 
bearui}; this talk about the Constitution, who did not want the old Union 
realorcd. The Speaker will now recognize whom I mean. [Laughter.] 
If I am not explicit enough, I will describe him as the gentleman who 
stated a great many apocryphal things, and among them, that all the 
Democrats stayed at homo to vote while the RepubUcuns are tho belli- 
gerent part of the people ; the gentleman who undertook, in his speech to- 
'Dt^l, to destroy the well-earned fame of a general born in his own State 
—General McClellon — an undertaking that all Pennsylvania, with all her 
iron, and all her tariffs, and all her Camerons, and all her robberies, can 
never accomplish. [Laughter.] Perhaps I am not yet explicit enough. 
The Chair will know whom I mean when I refer to a speech made by a 
dialuiguishcd member trom Massachusetts, now in the Chair, about com- 
posing political dillicultics by the gentle amenilicn of horse contracts. 
Kow, this gentleman whom I have just described, ofiercd lo amend thb 
bin in several imporlaot particulars, and, among the rest, he proposed to 
Strike out the words " authorizing provost marshals summarily to arrest 
for treasonable practices." Humph ! We haie come lo that ! You are 
gettiDg along pretty well for dead men. [Laughter.] Go on a day or two 
longer witli this discussion, and you will drop the bill altogether ; for when 
yon shall have blotted that out of tho bill, you will take ih& meanest sting 
out of it. If there be one thing that the people I represent fear and do- 
apise mof^t, it is, that these miserable inquisitors, created by this bill, these 
sneaking spies, these pliant servitors of power, called provost marshala, 
spooncil ofi'the scum of the Abolition party of the North, should have power 
to pry in and around the homes of quiet and loyal citizens lo play the in- 
former upon Democrats and Conservatives, drag them to the Bastiles of 
the Administration, not because they are disloyal, but because they happen 
to differ in opinion with their fellow-citizens about this war aud its con- 
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4uct, anil tlua Ai] minis Iration aad ila conilact. I congrotuklQ yon 
you hava saved niftny provost murshals from ihe rope. The cbaimu 
the Military Coaimilice, when wo eUirled this debnle, said he would ]| 
allow auy amuadmeaU, ool evun to efTect this object. But you ara I 
entitled lo any credit for making tlila araendmenl. You havi> been toB 
by the cogent eloqnence of the debate »pon Ibis side of Ibo clinmbe^ 
withdraw your "treasonable praciices" from the bill. So much Ibrl 
bate. We have made a Utile by it at least ; and now I hope tluit e 
one npon the otbor side, like tbe gentleman from Ptnnsylvr 
progress a little further, and a'j-ree first to iusltI the word " whil 
flrat section of iho bill, so thai, instead of reading " all able-bodied a 
cHizens of the United Statog," it shall read, "all able-budied white n 
citizens of the United States," It ia only a verbal amendmunl. [L&iu 
tw.] Snppose you consider it over night. We may all get togeia 
atWr a little more debate, and agree to kUI the bill entirely. 

There is another objection to this bill, which has been urged 1 
and which was most olof(uenlly urged by my colleague [Mr, Wbtib]. 
is this : Thb bill breaks down not only ibo rigbia of the States, ml tf 
aXBcnlire, legislative, and judicial deptirtnieots of tlie Slates, It InJH 
llie letter and epirit of the Constitution. It seeks to take from tbe 8 
ceri^iiQ rights over their own militia — a right never 10 be yielded by a i 
people without dishonor and danger. How is that objoclion met by g 
llemen on that side? Not as it was met in the other branch orCoEtg 
for there it was not pretended Ihat this bill wan not intended to call o 
militia. Here, it is a bill for enrolling and calling out the national /oii 
and for oilier purposes, as if you could, by a dash of the pen, change 1 
nature and purpose of this measure. \Vhen this bill was ftrsl reported 
the Senate, all admitted that it was a bill to call out the militia ; and ild f 
guage, but not its scope or e&cct, is changed only for the purpose of ar( 
mg the attacks that would bo made upon ii on act^uut of its break! 
down the rights of the States over the militia. Now there is on arm^ 
the United Stales, just as well known as the militia of the Stat«e. 
former is subject to the command of the Cliief Magistrate, and o 
controlled by the rules and regnlationa made here ; the latter is not ff 
to the Federal Government, until called into the eei'viec of the Utd 
States, in pursiunce of the Federal Conetitution and lawa. But £ 
men say that this is a bill for creating or incrcasiitg the regular aKQ^jfl 
that there is no limit to our power over that subject. Well, if tbif 
true, and this bill is eseculod, there will be no militia lell in the Sll 
after this regular array is constituted. You sweep out of beiqg thft wfl 
militia of the States into the Federal control. You leave the SlatM f 
protected, so for as the militia protects tliem. This bill ia, to all intC 
and purposes, a bill to call forth tlie mililiu of the Stated ; bnt it dOMl 
make the call according lo the Conslitution and the law. The militia ii 
be colled out, under tliis bill, directly by the President or bid subordisi 
federal agcols acting upon the individual citizens. It never was the O 
torn of the Government so to call them. They should be called tbro 
the intervention of the States, and in that way alone. I need not t 
gentlemen to the articles of the Constitution on this subject. Tlwjll 
familiar. I will read, however, the second section of the second K ' *~ 
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** The President shAll bo Commander-in-Chief of the array and nary of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several States when called into the actual service of the 
United States." 

Not while they are being enrolled, but *' when called into the actual ser- 
vice of the United States," is the President the Commander of the militia 
of the States. In mj judgment, then, the Federal Government has no 
authority over the militia until it is called into the service of the United 
States. By another section, the Constitution of the United States author- 
izes Congress 

** To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insarrection, and repel invasions. 

" To provide for organizinj^, nrmin*::, and disciplining the militia, and for governing 
such part of them as may be employed in the service of the United States/' 

You may provide for their organization. You may provide for their 
enrolment, which is a part of the organization. You may provide for 
arming them. You may provide the mode and manner in which they 
shall be disciplined. But you cannot do that by your Federal Executive. 
That is to be done by the States themselves. They are authorized to do 
it, and the Federal Government is excluded from that office. That is the 
opinion of the best commentator on the Constitution, Judge Story. I re- 
fer to vol. iii. sec. 1208 : 

" The question, when the authority of Congress over the militia becomes exclusive, 
must essentially depend upon the fact when they are to be deemed in the actual service 
of the United States. There la a clear distinction between calling forth the militia and 
their being in actual service. They are not contemporaneous acts, nor nececsarily identi- 
cal in their constitutional bearings. The President Is not Commander-in-Chief of the mi- 
litia excjpt when in actual service, and not when they are merely orJcreJ into service. 
They are subjected to martial law only when in actual service, and not merely when called 
forth, before they have obeyed the call." 

One of the sections of this bill proposes to subject the men who may 
be drafted to martial law, to deprive them of the legal right of being 
tried for criminal offences by a jury of their peers, betbre they are mus- 
tered into the service of the United States. Such a power is not conferred 
by the Constitution. It wiU bo resisted as a usurpation. In this connec- 
tion I refer to Elliott's Debates, pages 287, 288, and 29:1, to show that 
Judge Story is justified in his construction, by the language of those who 
were contemporaneous with the formation of the Constitution. 

It is unnecessary for me, Mr. Speaker, to comment on that commenta- 
tor, judge Story lays down the constitutional interpretation explicitly. 
If you intend to take these men as the militia of the country — and you 
mean nothing eUe — ^you cannot do it except by the intervention of the 
States themselves. There is another clause of the Constitution (article 
2d of the amendments) which reserves to the States, for a vital purpose, 
the control of their own militia : 

** A well-rc'gulated militia being necessary to the security of a free Stat3, the right ol 
the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed." 

Let this Federal Government beware how it seeks a conflict about the 
clearly reserved rights of the States. The practice of arbitrary arrests, 
the past year and a half, is not calculated to make future arrests of citi- 
zeas either pleasant or safe for the minions of Federal power. 
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Xon-, if the Constitution means any thing, it means that in no emttv 
goncv sliall tlio Stales of this Union lose the power to control tbcir own 
militia, for their own State purposee. except when it is merg«il io the 
Bclual GBrrice of the United Stales. By this bill you leave no power {a 
the Stales lo officer or direct their militia. The troops of Ohio may tw 
mingled miecellaneously with those from Maine. There is a wi»e TensOL 
why lite miltlia should be considered and kept as an iastiUiti'm of tile 
Stales. Yon will find that reason in ihe very genius and structure of Ibe 
federal system. We cannot, in these times, too oflen recur to ihe Oarly 
expounders of the Constitution. I hold lo the Jeffersonian and Madiso- 
aitin construction of that instrument, with respect to the ri^ts of St«i«8. 
Nowhere do I find the tenets of this school so correctly yet so familiarty 
expounded as in the Private Correspondence of Mr. Madison, publ' * 
for private distribution by my friend J. C. McGuire, of this city, I 
whom I am indebted for the volume beibre me. Mr. Madison (pi 
defines tlie relations implied by the terms Union, Federal, Hat' 
State, in a letter written in September, 1829, wherein he says: 

" That the Constitution of tho tinitod Stiileg was crealnd bj Ibc people oomptwnB Hw '< 
Teapecli*o States, who ulanc had the right ; that Ihoy orginixed the GovcrnteiRit loto Kgb- 
Utlre, eiucutive, nndjudiciury depnrtmenti, delflgating thereto certain portion* oT poirer, 
to be eierdwd over the whide, and reserving toe other portions to themselrca roipM- 
tiTdf. Ab ibeati distinct porljons of poner wore to bo eierdsed bj tha (Scni'ml Goi«ri- 
ment and hj the Slate GoremioenlE, b; each within limited aiiherca ; uitt ut, af coun^ 
MntMTeraieB concerning the boundariea of their power would hnppen, It Hii^ pnnideil 
tbat the; shauli) be decided b; the Snpreme Court of the United Slates, so rouEtitutod u 
to be la impHrtial as it could be made by ^e mode of appointment and respoutibtlhj fbr 
the Judgei. Is there, then, no ramodj fbr usnrpationi in which the Supreme Court oT the 
United Stale* coDCort Yes, ootisUtational remedies ; remmutnuiceg and inslniclioiit; 
recnning clectlona and impoBclimeDls ; amendment of Comtilution, ae provided by ItatUj 
and eiempliSed in the Ilth article limlUng the suaMlit; of the Slates. TIivm are re- 
■ourcea of the States i^ninst the General Government, reaultiag from Ihe relatlnni of tlio 
States lo that Govemmenl, while no corresponding control eiista hi the gcDFiat over tile 
Individual goyemmeals, all of nbose fiinetliniaries are independent of the L'nilmi iiuora 
la their appoinlmeot and responsibility. In all the liewg tbat may be taken of qnistions 
between tiie State Governments and Ihe General Government, the awf^l conset|nen«!B of a 
final rupture and lUssolution of the Union should never fbr a motnent be lo^i Ei^t of. 
Buch a proBpect muBt be deprecated, must be shuddered at bj every fiiend to Li> eouniry, 
to Ubenj, lo the happineot of man. For, in the event of a diraoludon oi' ihc LUiion, an 
Impofflibilityof ever renewing it h brought home to eve:? mind bjtho difBcuUiivH vuiHiun- 
teKd in establlahinf; IL The propeueity of all commumtice to divide, when not 
iHo a unity by external danger, is a trulb well undi>rstood. There is oo 
people, inhabiting even a small Island, if remote &oni rorei|!;n danger, and 
■pite (^ that pnsinre, who are not divided into alien, rir^ boelile tribes, no 
onion of these States is a wonder ; their Conslitntion a miracle ; their eumple t' 
oF Ubertf throughout the world. Woo to tlie ambition that would meditate t&a 

I trnsi and pray that this House will not, by passing this bill, h 
tlio fearful eonsequences of a further disruption of the Federal fi' 
trenching upon the rights of the States ; that at least they wHl wekl 
as Mr. Madison snggesls, the judiciary, as the arbiter of these I 
qncsttons of power, before embarking this troubled people upon naw< 
of blood, amidst other »nd worse alorms of conflicting passion. 

Not alone to JefTersou and Madison, or the Supreme Cotirt, will | 
for the rido of consiroction as to the Constitution. Even that groat ^' 
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HamiltoD, in order to bccuto the adoption of Ihe Con- 
1 State of New York, preaenled tliis expoBiiion of our 



" If thi> Suto OorenimeDts were to bo abolishe'l, the queaUon would rear a difiVrent 
ICC ; but this idea ts imLdmisBtblc. Thcj are ubaoluliilj iu!(<csaiii7 to the syilem. Tbcir 
tisuncc mnit form a leading principle in the nu»t perfect cooatitution we cauld form. 
inast, that it can ncTsr \ie iJic interest or de«ire of the national legislature (iDuch ieai 
le Prc^dent) to destroy the State Oovenuneuts. It can derire no adTontago from sueh 
reanit ; but, on the conCrar}', would lose an indispensable support, a necessary aid, in 
CMculing Ihe laws and convej-ing the inBuencra of gOTemment lo the doors of the peo- 
-■" The DnioQ is dependent on the will of the Stata Governtnenlfl for its Chief M»gis- 
• and its Senate. The blow aimed at the mGmbers miiet pre a fatal wound 10 the 
i, and the destruction of the States must be at onco political euieide. Can the Na- 
il floTemment be guilty of (ids inadnGss ? * ' And ognin 1 have staled to Ihe 
nlttM abundant rcodoai to prove the entire safety of [he Stale Guvcrmnents and of 
JBpeople. I wish the committee to rcmcml>cc that the Conatitutiim, under eiamlnatioD, 
h ftunod upon truly republicin principles, and that, As it is expressly dcdgncd to prorids 
%r Ihe common protecUpn and goneral welfare of the United Stales, it must be uttedy 
' — ~~~ ' '' Li Conslilutiou (o subvert the StalA Oovenuncnls or oppress the people." 

This doctrine of Slate rights, Mr, Speaker, does not carry ns into 
ion, for, iiccordingto tie doctrine laid do>vn by Je(rerBOQ,Uadison,(uid 
I, there is a line drawn, beyond which Stale rights cannot go, but 
Qilii which there is perfect imniunity to the exercise of powers by the 
Ites in their separate and sovereign capacity. If tlie State is aggrieved, 
BMD neither nnllifynor secede. Mr. Jefferson, in his letter to Cartright, 
feferred to In tlie "Private CorreBpondeace," denied the right of any 
Fsiaiiiber of single Slates to arrest the execution of a law of Congress, or 
secede from the Federal system. A Convention of the Slates, under the 
Constitution, ho hailed " as the peaceable remedy for all the conflicting 
claims of power in our compound Government," In the future complica- 
' US to which this and simihir bills will giro rise, 1 can see do other than 
i Uadisonian remedy for our safely and regeneration — a cosvention 
THB States undeh the CossrmjTioN. 
' I believe that ttiia bill not only snbvorls the Stale Governments, but 
t it will suppress the people. It breaks down the harrier which the 
__iple erected against consolidated power; fornever in the Itistory of tliis 
r Ktiy other Cfovemmetit has such a sfupendoua power been reposed id 
._ne man, as the power reposed by tliis bill in the President of the United 
States. It makes this Government, so guarded in its delegation of power, 
to full of reservations lo the source of uli power, the people, an irrespon- 
sible dcHpotisin, worse than that of France, and more tyrannical than that 
of Biusia. You have already given to this Admioislralion the purse ; you 
now throw Ihe sword into the scale, and nothing is left to the people but 
abject submission or resistance. It becomes Congress to see to it before 
it intrusis such a power to ony one man : first, whether it is constitutional ; 
and, if constitutional, whether it is expedient to intmst it to the present 
Chief Magistrate of the country. For my pari, sir, I do not trust the 
present Chief Magistrate. I have my reasons for it. These reasons 
spring out of his conduct ivith regard lo the slavery question. Again and 
again, beginning. with his inaugural message, down to the last conference 
which ho had with the border State members of Congress, who now sit 
around mc, bo asseverated that he would not interfere in any way with the 
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conatitutional riglilfi of the States with regard to aegro slavery. He si 
ho Imd Qo righl and no incliutttion thus to interfere ; anil he kept his 4 
fnr a brief tiui<!. But abolition pressure was brought to bear upon | 
Abolitiotiisis improved every opportunity to poison his mind, and to m ' 
his BUr with their flutteric?. Tliey luodo liim believe Oiat lie \ 
saviour of the black race. In the very face of his own dedarationa U 
contrary, and after he had promised t^olemnty to the border State 4 
gresamen, iu a public conference wiUi ihem, tiiat lie would do not' * 
injure either tho sensibilities or the interests of their Stales willi rcjp 
slavery, he issued that proclamation which has been an fatal to the a 
fatal to "a united North," fatal to tlie Government, aud will be, I 
fatal to thi5 Utiioa, unless gentlemen on the other side come up boldly a 
matiiiilly and demand of him to repudiate it forever. Let them prepare 
him for the retraction by the repeal of their confiseation measures as nm> 
less, impotent, and unconstitutional. Let tlie President then follow them 
and wilhilruw his proclamation. Let us start aac^. Go back to the 
Crittenden resolutions, or if you cannot, by war, restore the Federal au- 
thority, try some otlier mode. Withdraw the negro entirely from your 
counsels and conduci, and make one grand eRbrt to preserve tliia Gov- 
ernment of white men. Will you do it? If you would resolve thus 
to act, you would need no conscription to increase and inspirit your 
army. You would then insigorale the public heart. You would restore 
again the public confideiicc. There is your patli. Will you follow il? 
I believe that yon will got no men under this bill. You wilt get no 
men lhron};h your despicable and iiresponaiblo provost marshals. This 
bill will only make trouble. I fear more than I dare say. I tear yon do 
not expect to gel men under tliia hill. If the bill menns any Ihiog iu 
reason, it is a hill to eeslave the people of the North, and not s bill 
to put down the rebellion. It gives you tho power to annihilate the ballot 
boX) destroy personal liberty, and scatter your spies and informers all 
over tho conntry as thick as the locusts of Egypt. I protest against it as 
a needless torture to the cili>!en, and as a cruel insult to the |utriottsm a£ ■ 
a proud and free people. I wish 1 could see in this bill any thing R * 
It will simply irritate the people of the North. Il will ^t bring > 
that hamouy among them which is indispensuble 1i ' 
army against this rebellion. 

You have tried many expedients against our warning, and failed. J 
first you had the whole North, twenty millions of people, fui^getting t 
divisions and sustiuning tho Government on the plain question tbrm 
restoration of the Constitution. You had victories on that polity. 
organs, like the " Tribune," boasted, afrer the fall of Sumter, that 

"All pttrtj prejudices and pi^uions wem rorgotten, ani] tUe new AiJmiiiJ 
■treucthvncd bj an asaacatice of papular cunlldeticp, iloO'l buToni tlie worM ttw U 
tloocu rtprcaunlBtlTC gf the whole lojal people of tbe Union." 

Who and what has changed all that? Your President and bla d 
tion advisers and policy. Tho proclamation sounded ; and lo I I 
bellioo was to fall. " Tho war would not lost till Christmas," 
the 2ealot« of the hour. " By a single blow the President has | 
ttie rebellion," they said again. Fatal delusions 1 But wUl you 1 
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iog? Tliis bill will prove more impoteat against the Sontfa. and 
^ mischiovoas in tlic Nortti than your proclamations and eoafiaca- 

A good deal has been said about the Democratic party not being' loyal. 
" f, sir, we went from this Hall at the close of the last session of Cun- 
a and found the President's call for TOluntccrs among the people. We 
went before our constituents and asked for soldiers to till the new regi- 
ments called for by the Governors in pursuance of that call. My colleague 
oTcr the way plr. ILuuiisoNJ will bear me witness with what aeal wo 
endeavored to fill our quotas lu order to save our respective counties from 
tt draft. lu my own county, at t)ie capital of the State, we succeeded in 
raising the requisite number, and there was no draft. My colleagues 
fMr. White, Mr. Morris, Mr. Noble, and othersj found it not hard by 
their appeals to fill the call in their localities. This, however, was before 
the proclamation. Whea tliat masterpiece of folly and treachei; was 
issued, further enlistments became almost impossible. Wo could IhoQ 
make no more speeches for recruits. Why? We had told the people 
that this was a war for the Union and for the CansCitiitioD. When it waa 
thus perverted by base treachery and falsehood from this, its proper pur- 
pose. We took our appeal directly to the people, and denounced the treachery 
and unveiled the falsehood of (his Adminislration, The people under- 
kl^ood and indorsed us. I might refer yon to resolutions passed by 'the 
mocratic Convention of Ohio, wherein we said to the people that the 
vera willing to join hand in band with any citizen of the State 
bfltrenglbeu and invigorate the Government and suppress the rebellion. 
Y deprecated the divisions and distractions which the abolitionists wore 
rang npon Ibe country as hostile to its best interests. 
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Delivered on January 30, 1863, 

[ Mr. Cox said : I want lo call the attention of the House, and espe- 

/ of the present wcupBot of the chair [Mr. McPhekson], to tho 

larks made by him in reference to tho employment of negroes in the 

ralntionary war. I regret, sir, that you have been elevated to the chair 

i.this inopporliinc time ; but I have no doubt that yon can retire with 

I, to repel any tiling that I might say that is either untrue in history, 

jr that involves a faUe inference. If I understand you, air, you argue 

t there was n settled policy in revolntionaiy times for the reception of 

oes into our service. That is not correct. A careful reading of his- 

ywill sliow it. [Mr. McPhekson here left the chair, calliug Mr. Shej- 

> thereto.] 1 am perfectly willing, Mr. Speaker, to agi-ec with the 

iotleman, that negroes nere hero and there used iu tiie Kcvolulion. 

) were a number of instances where some were employed — not 
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in re^ments or brigades, aa it is claimed here; but many blorks, 
perbaps several companie!<, were usud in various States during tho " 
*lution. The most conspicuous instance was that of Kliodc Islam], 
called over three hundred at one time, when there was on overpowering 
Oeceseitj for every man in that little coluny to lie raised ; hitt, sir, these were 
Wradic cases, here and tliere a negro ; here and there, and but rarely, ■ 
There was no syatem of colonial policy by which block men 

B organized. There were some bltick men in the army in despite of 

r Bod orders against it ; some who were enlisted when there wits no IkW 

ttflic subject ; and in a lew cases, there were black men ealisied under 

the law of certain of the colonies ; but I believe all this was doQc under 

the proleet of the Continental Confp^ss. 

Mr. McPhsrson. I do not wish to interrupt the gentlemnn ; but I shall 
be very glad lo have a few niinatcs, ailer ho has finished his epe«(;h, to 
give my version of the facts of the cose. • 

Mr. Cox. The only authentic return, wliicU research can discover, 
of negroes employed in the Revoloiion, is one made on the 24th ofAitgust, 
1778, on the call of tlic Continental CongresB, and llio whole number of 
negroes present in the army then, of ivU conditions and grad^ of servictt, 
was seven hundred and HHy-Gve, of which five hundred and eigbly-aix 
were reported as present, I know not how they were used particularly ; 
but doubtless they were used as servants, or bootblacks, or teamster*, or 
private soldiers. If the gentleman has any thing more anthenlic, 1 nonld 
like to see it. But. as 1 sec my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawg9' 
listening with some interest, I will call attention to the rcvoluiionnry 
icy of Massachusetts. The Governor of Ihnt State has gone liomt 
a. carte blanelie in Ids pocket to raise negro soldiers — if I may tiBO 
white term with reference to this black business. 

Mr. Aldrich (in his scat). Carle blnek. 

Mr. Cox. Yes, very black. I koow it is the supposition aionn* per* 
sons who do not nndcraland the meaning of this matter, that the objcet of 
(rovemor Andrew is to raise all the negroes he can, and ship them out of 
his State. I know that he refused to have other negroes come into |us 
Stale from the South. Now, sir, Miissachusella has a very peculiar rec- 
ord in reference to this matter in the Revolution. As early no 1774 thu 
subject was so talkeil about as lo be brought to the notice of the Conti- 
nental Congress. It was talked about by some of the humaaitariao? of 
that day. They wanted to use the negroes, not so much for the purpOM 
of defending colonial independence as for the purpose of fighlio^ tbiin^ 
gro liberty. There were men iheo not unlike the gentleman iVorn Ilfr 
oois [Mr. LovBJOTJ. Yesterday, when trying to disguise the fact that 
he was for waging this war for negro liberty, before he got through tbt 
paragraph he confessed the whole truth by saying : 

"'But.' any gentlemen, 'you want to do awaj with slavery.' 'CertaiiJy.' ' WTiyf 
' B«caiise in Euppresaine tli« retwlllon and nrcserrin" the Union, it is nDCt?s9ar>' as a mcaii^ 
aoil not aa in end ; Kltnongli Gtxl knows tlie meins are just sucli means ss 1 dain to tx 
lueiL Wo gnia n doubts otyect.' ' Tliat I never deny.' " 

" A double object," is it? I think, sir, that the dominant portioD of 
the party on the other side have had a double object from the begimun^ 
A double object in this matter means duplicity. At the extra sessioD M 
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^ingresH, on the 22d of July, ! 
floUcy upon wliich (his 



:, lliey voted for oTio parliuular line 
be condutled. Tliey tliori Bceiued.to 




_. Ke a single object; but eince rhat lime Uiey Imvo pervi-rleii. or, if yon 
pleaM, doubled that object, ThU bill is of a pioco with ilioir whole poli- 
cy. 1 believe, Mr. Speaker, what 1 ibiiik is now tbo genera! feaLimoot 
f ibo people, that that policy has a hiddiin object ; and Ibiij bill, ua a part 
■**" ' ' «nded to make Lliis Union utterly impossible. 

1 our justification for tbo extraordinary proceedings the other 
I, when we were determined to nee all the means which the laws of 
o prevent the passage of a law like this, which is aimed 
e national life. The gentlemen from the border States here, genlJe- 
Itfhnn Kentucky and Ohio — for there are two eidea to the border — 
rstand very well the hidden moaning and certain effect of this bill. 
y niftn along the border will tell you that the Union is placed in new 
B if yon pursue this policy of taking the slaves tram their masters to 
them in this cirU strife. It will only keep alive and aggravate the 
Uion of sections, which had its beginning in hate, and wUt have its 
3 in vengeance. I stated as my reason for the part I took in the pro- 
eoedingB of our eighteen hours' session, that this bill was a part of the 
plot to drive the border slave States out of the Union, or to place them in 
each hostility to the Government as to hurl our armies at their throats 
and slrangle their political liie. I have been confirmed id my belief by 
tho elatemenls of the eloquent members from Kentucky, as well as by 
tbo coiuse of discussion on the other side. 

There ia no analogy, as I was proceeding to show, between Ibe use 
of negro soldiers in the Rcvolnlion and their use at the present time. 
Why ? Because in tlie Revolution negroes were used — when used at all, 
and that very rarely — on the side of their loyal masters, imd with their 
full consent. They stood by their side to defend colonial independence, not 
to strike for their own freedom. They were not then sought to be reduced 
to fienils, to bring about San Domingo insurroctioDS. They wera used to 
defend our own policy, our own Government, No social system was then 
sought to be nptom. No labor system was then to be destroyed. When 
such objects were hinted, prompt protest was entered against Ihem. This 
matter was brought before the Continental Congress in October, 1774, in 
a formal suggestion of " the propriety that, while we are attempting to 
free ourselves &om our present embarrassments and preserve ourselves 
from slavery, we also ought to take into considemlion the state of cir- 
eurastaucGs of the negro slaves in this Proyince." A motion was made 
hi Ihe Congress for a committee to take the subject into consideration. 
This produced some debate. When tho question was put, '^Whether the 
matter should now subside ? " it passed. Tlie matter subsided. In May, 
1775, there was a committee of safely, upon which were Hancock, War- ■ 
IBB, and others, who considered this matter, and with the purest patriot- 
ism embodied their judgment in the following resolution : 

" That it ja tbe opnnian or the committee, aa llie cocteet noR between Great Btib^ 
said the (JoIodIcs rospecta the liberties and piirileges of the latter, which Ihe ColoniM tn> 
deleniuned to miuDlaiii, that the admi^sloa ot soy pcreons *s soldicra ietn the annv, oalj 
e freeniMi, is incotiaiilenl nith the priudpleB lo be aiinpoiicd, and leoulil relleet 
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Has Massachusetts progressed or degenerated since that significant 
resolve ? This resolution was communicated to the Provincial Congress 
on the 6th of Jane, 1775. It was read and tahled, hecause the Provincial 
Congress would not even consider the proposition for organizing and arm- 
ing, a servile race in the war of Independence. 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McPhekson] quotes the 
great name of Washington to sustain this bill of abomination. Let ns 
consult the truth of history. Washington took command of the army on 
the 3d of January, 1775 ; and in regular instructions to the recruiting 
officers in Massachusetts, issued from his headquarters at Cambridge, on 
the 10th of July, ho prohibited the enrolment of any "negro" in the 
army. The same action was taken in subsequent 'periods of the Revolu- 
tionary history. At a council of war, held at Washington's headquarters 
on the 8th of October, 1775, where Washington was present, with Gen 
crals Lee, Putnam, Heath, Gates, Greene, and others, the question was 
proposed, " whether it was advisable to enlist any negroes in the new 
army ; and if so, whether there should be any distinction between such as 
are slaves and those who are free." It was agreed unanimously to reject 
all slaves, and, by a great majority, to reject negroes altogether. Will 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania bring any authority to show that Wash- 
ington ever reconsidered that determination ? I know that afterwards on 
one occasion, in the case of certain negroes, who had been in the army, 
and had served in some situations, and served faithfully by the side of 
their friends and masters, and whose reenlistment was urgently desired, 
he did make an exception ; but his general and fixed policy, as well as 
that of the Congress, was against the use of negroes in the military ser- 
vice. Gentlemen have been led into their historical mistakes on this sub- 
ject by finding such exceptional cases, and exaggerating them in the fog 
of their own fancies. So, in the present war, black soldiers have been 
used in Louisiana, it is said, by Governor Moore, on the rebel side ; and 
there may have been a few employed on the Chickahominy, who may 
have shot some of our soldiers there. And gentlemen have rashly inferred 
from this that there is a general system of organizing negroes for soldiers 
in the Confederate army. 

Mr. McPiiERSON. I ask the gentleman from Ohio whether he can 
speak as to tlie correctness or falsity of the statement which I see in the 
newspapers, that it has been decided by the war department at Richmond, 
that any person in the rebel States having any white blood in his veins 
is looked upon as liable to conscription, thus revoking the rule of law and 
practice, with the evident purpose of drawing mulattoes of every hue into 
the military service? 

Mr. Cox. If that is the case, they have, since this war began, re- 
versed entirely the status of the African descendants. I have no knowl- 
edge of any such decision as that referred to by the gentleman. Certainly 
I would not predicate legislation here on any such decision, even if it was 
more than rumor. 

Mr. WiCKLiFFE. Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me to state a 
fact? When the army under General Bragg left the town where I live, 
at the approach of Buell, last September, some sick officers were left be- 
hind. I conversed with them, because I had heard it stated that the rebels 
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■ employing the slavea in Ibe army, eud I was aasured by (hero — and 

jf were gentlemen although they were rebels — ihat ibc slWemcnt was 
lUrue, that there was not a single negro employed as a soldier in their 
army, thougli there were negroes in it employed us servanls and wailera. 
I Btnfe this on their uutliority, and I believe ihey lold the truth, 

Mr. ('in. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McI'iieeson] 
does not give any oulhorily for his statement, except that he Ims eeien it 
in the newspapers . 

Mr. MlPhehsom. I do not assert that fact, hot there are oilier facts 
wbirh I may assert iu the discussion. I do not know what the anthority 
ia fbr Itml elatcmcnt. 

Mr. CoX. I do not generally aet nijselT on these nnoAleial aSBcrlione. 
When an nrder lo that eil'ect is issued from Ihe Confederate Government, 
U will bo time enougli lo consider what our action shaU be, by way of re- 
talialiou. But, Mr. Speaker, there is this diiTiculty in beginning this 
system uf negro enlistment. Il has, no doubt, occnrred to many gentle- 
neD on llie other side of the Chamber. It ia this: if we employ negroes 
aa eoUliers, and they arc not employed on the rebel side, our negro sol* 
diera, if captui^d by the enemy, will be turned over to the States South 
for punisliment, not according to the military code, but according to the 
laws of Ihoae Siules. Thus we would place the negroes in great peril per- 
faapa of lite, wuho'ut liaving any means on our part adequately to redress 
tlieir wrongs. Moreover, the Confederate States, if they have not begun 
thia business of enlisting colored men, will not treat our btnek soldiers as 
tbe equals of Iheir white soldiers or of our white soldiers ; and the result 
win ha, aa many negroes at the North ore ehrewd enough to foresee, that 
they will, if captured, receive none of the advantages of the laws of war, 
but all the terriblo consequences of being oull&wod from the international 
Godq, slavery, imprisonment, and perhaps death. And how, sir. can we 
retaliate tor any such injuries or outrages? As the gentleman from 
Kansas nrgtied the other day, and as Valtel argued before him, a rebel- 
lioD, when formidable, demands, in the name of humunity, Ihe observance 
of the hirvs of civilized wurfiire, Ihe laws of moderation and honor. Tliere 
is a diatiuci society, organized de facto, in llie South; and the lows of 
war obtain the same as between two nations with regard to prisoners of 
War. These men in the South have great power, and althoagh it may have 
been obtained wrongfully and outrageously, we must legislate on the facts 
oa ihey exist. Wc must not shut our eyes to the fact that they are a 
power so fumiidahle that we cannot, as an act of humanity to our soldiers, 
nfiisc to oh<ier\-c the laws of war, not as we would interpret Uicm, but as 
they also mny interpret them. !No gennino friend of the negro would try 
to persuade liim to lake the position of a soldier in oar army, knowing 
how the Confederate Government baa dolormined lo treat negro soldiers. 
The men who would try lo dragoon liim into that position are not his 
friends. Tlie poor negro, if he survive this conflict, will bitterly curse 
the very men who seem most to cliampion him, but whose championship 
has in it more of political consideration than of generous feeling. 

Mr. Edwards. I nnilerslnnd Ihe gentleman that if these black sol- 
diers in our army should be captured by the enemy and be bunded over to 
tin civil authorities lo be treated as felons, and their lives taken, or any 
21 
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oUier con9e([iicncc visiled upon lliem not kaoivn to the mlea nf nnlized 
warfAre, that fbo United States Government would have no reinedj'. 

Mr. Cox. IVliat ia your remedy? 

Mr. Edwards. Retaliation. 

Mr. Cos. Retaliation — tlial i.'i a rule ivbich will bood turn tUa into 
a barburous war. It has no limi t — do law. It has but one end — bloody ' 
extern) ination. 

Mr. Edwabds. I would baug or ihoot one of their soldiers everf 
time tiicy Luug or shot one of oura. 

Mr. Cox. But suppose that they took the blade soldiers Ibey dtp- 
tared uud made slaves of them ; what would the gentlcmau do then? IJo 
you uol remember what President Lincoln said to those Chicago preachers 
who called upon him to issue his proclamation? Do you remember what 
he said in reference to the free negroes captured by the rebels at Harper's 
Ferry? He said, " Whot can I do ? Mr. Greeley oomplaina tlmi I do not 
do something to reclaim Ibcm, or revenge them. But what can I dof" 
I ask the gentleman what could be haro done? IVbat has the President 
done to bring back iboso free negroes cjiptured at Ilarper's Feiry by the 
rebels? Would you have him retAliato upon white rebels bacauHi they 
abuse the captured negroes? Yoa will onswer, Yes. Then what? Re- 
taliation again from them upon our white soldiers, and so on, nniU the 
war becomes unbearable to the Christian world, and an outrage upon all 
<nvilized codes. 

Mr. Edwabds. I answer the gentleman ibat, under the laws of war, 
this Government is authorized to treat those whom we capture lu liaUle 
aa those captured from us are treated by the enemy. I usk the gentle- 
man from Ohio, now, whether if JeiTerson Davis should carry out brs 
threats against tliose lie has captured from us, and subject to ignominy 
oar white oQicers, il would not bo the duty of tltis Govemmcut to risit 
the same penalties upon the rebel officers whom we have captured frotD 
them? 

Mr. COK. I know of no other way now by wluch properly to defend 
our officers who oi-e captured. Such outrages will correct themselves. 
But would the gentleman pursue a policy which would aggravate the war, 
by causing our white men to be punished in return for the puuishnient of 
rebel while soldiers, who might be punished in retaliation for the punish- 
ment of our negro soldiers who maybe captured? I will remind the 
gentleman that Uiere are a great many diJficultieB in the way of cnrryiag 
out his theory. Tliis is a formidable rebellion, so formidable as to be 
able to interpret practicaUy the law of nations. Whether right or not, 
the rebel rulers hold that the use of slaves by aa is an outrage upon tha 
laws of civilized warfare. If Ihey act on that doctrine, again I ask, witli 
the Executive, what are we to do about it? This Govermncnt once ufr 
dertook to punish certain men us pirates. They were put in prison, triad, 
convicted, and, I believe, sentenced to death. But we were advised tlist 
the South would retaliate ; ond they did. They placed some of our be* 
officers in prisons, and held them as felons. What did our Gorenuncol 
do? Did it hang the pirates? Why not? It backed squarely oat of lis 
position. 
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I, Kellet. If the gentleman will permit mc, I want to say that 
of these men was senten«;d. 
Cox. Why were they not sentenced ? 
Mr. Kellet. There was no final judgment againat any of them ; 
there were motions for new trials pending in all tho caeca at the time this 

^^nmogoment was mttde. 

^^^Kmr. Cox. All ! What arrangement was made by which these men 

^^^H not hung ? 

^^^^b-. Kellbi. That I cannot teU. 

WKK^nSr. Cox. They wt-ro exchanged as prisoners of war. The Govem- 

' 'nest conid not help it. I do not complain of the Government for that. 
It wae an inexorable necessity. A President that cannot go fifty miles 
•onlh of his capital is Limited de faeto as to his power, though dejtire his 
snthorily may ruo to the Gulf. This is, I rep(!at, a formidable rebellion. 
It interposes formidable obstacles in the way of your plans for making 
black soldiers, whieh it will be well to heed. You must cease underrating 
this rebellion, Tou must take into considerAtion the fact that tliJs South- 
wn Confederacy has a power of checking and retaliating ; otherwise j*ou 
will so imperil our white soldiers, to say nothing of tho blacks, that the 
anny will lack in recruits and lose its efficiency. 

I did not intend to refer lo any thing except the historical question 
connected with tlie use of negroes iti the rcTolulionary war. I could 
bring proof after proof that, as a sysiem of policy, the negroes were ruled 
ont of our revolutionary struggle. Ou the I8tli of Octoher, 1775, a com- 
mittee of conference, consiating of Dr. Franklin, Benjamin Hfirrison, and 
Thomas Lynch, with the deputy Governors of Connecticut and Khoda 
^aad, and the committee of the Council of Massachuaetta Bay, met at 
Cambridge to confer with General Washington. Their object was to rc~ 
Invigorate tho army. On the 23d of October, *aya the historian (Histor- 
ical Notes, &c,, by George H. Moore, librarian of the New York Histor- 
ical Society, p. 7), the negro question was presented and disposed of as 
IbDowB: 

" Ou^t not negroes to b« eicIudcU (roai the ocv cDlidtmunl, especially «ui;b 03 am 
dans ? AU nere thought improjxv b; llie couodl oScgth. 
" Agrtid that thev be r^ecled ultogcttier." 

Again, in general orders, November 12, 1775, Washington saya : 

iQ unfit to cDiliire tho fntiguea 



One of my colleagues [Sfr. IIctchissJ yesterday quoted Colonel Lau- 
rens, of Soulh Carolina, as an authority to show that negroes were nsed 
in the Revolution. Colonel Laurens was a zealous and cnlhusiaslie friend 
of independence, and favored the use of the negro as tlio aid of his ma»- 
ter in that struggle. His motive waa good, noble, and patriotic. _ The 
English Generafi Duumore and Clialou had attempted lo do what is now 
sought to he done, hurl the negroes into the war as ao element of diabolic 
Insurrection. Proffers were made to slaves to nm away and enlist in the 
English army. Thonsanda of slaves were lost. The Southern .States 
were threatened by an army which would overrun and desolate it ; and in 
the emergency Congress consented that the project of cnlialing the negroes 
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should be submitted to South Carolina and Georgia, or tho gover 
powers of those Stales. Woa this the adoption of the systei 
senice ? ^ot at aU. Laurens went to South Carolina and urged his gch«i 
lie bad eome strong men lo indorse it, not for lighting the flames of i 
vile war or inflami&g anew the raging elements of a civil war ^rovi 
out of the agitation of the servile relation, but lo prevent these very J 
suits, hy organizing the slavea under and with their masters for llie priK J 
tcctiou of both from a foreign foo. What became of this projecl ? Tb« 
historian telb us that it encountered at once that Btroug, d«ep-^eated fecl^ 
iug nurtured from earliest infancy among that people, which w 
to decide, with instinctive promptness, against " a measure of it 
euing an aspect, and so offensive to that ropublican pride wUich dtai 
to uommil the defence of the country to aervihi hands, or Bhore w 
color to which the idea of inferiority is insoparabty connected, tbe pro 
eion of arms, and that approximation of condition which must axist 
tween llie regular soldier and tlie militia man." This reasooing of I 
older day ia applicable now. Men are black yet and white yot, a 
boa not cbao^jod them. We cannot help (he fact that tha negraj 
black. We cannot reverse the established order of Proridenoe < 
make him white. And if we cannot do that, we can never eradicate fl 
the great body of the white people of America that prejudice against 1 
black race which has been carried from private life into the public f 
vice, and which, if you run counter lo it, will destroy the vigor sod « 
of the army. Why, Mr. Speaker, perhaps one-third of our present a 
is made up of Irishmcu. We know tbat a great port of the spirit oti 
army comes from the Celtic stock. Look at your Ua^achusetts regim 
I think that you will find in those regiments a majority of IriahuM 
toll yon, air, these Irishmen will uot Gght side by side with tlia 1 
You might as well be warned of these things in time. You irasM IJ 
to each warnings, if indeed you wished the urmy lo succeodi sod ■ 
Union restored. 

1 know that in the revolutionary times some Slates did alloT nog, 
to enlist. New Hampshire allowed them. New Jersey disidlowed i 
practice, true as ever to the most sensible views of pubhc duty. 
York did allow it at one time, but I think discouraged it as denioralid 
and degrading. We have a report of a regiment raised in Massaobui 
and qnartered in New York, in which there were u few negroes, 
effect of Ibeir military compaQioDship upon the whites, it is aaid: 



I do not understand the arguments made on the other side of the B 
in favor of this measure. Some gentlemen propose not to mtx black i 
while in the same company or regiment. Why? Give me a reason^ 
it, and I will ^ve you ihe reason why they should not bo mixed ■ 
same army. Gentlemen should not be so sensitive, who are willing 1^ 
negroes should go into the same army. , 

Air. Speaker, the reason why this side of the House has fought 1 
queslion so pertinaciouely is the one which I gave when I iiskod to bo ^ 
cused from voting, that it was a part of a plot to drive the border Slai 
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or* of the Union. Gentlemen know very well, if Ihey know any thing of 
the people of tho border States north aod Boutli of the Ohio as represented 
in or out of the army, that tliey will never coDBCnl to the fornintion of 
this force of black jaakaries for any purpose. They will but incite tho 
people to mobs and mutiny. The people are not yet eo degraded as to 
desire to ^ave tbcir Government by the aid of black brigades ; nor do I 
believe the projectors of thia measure expect to save the Grovemment by 
sneb means. But if they had rocked their brains for a contrivance rj 
mischief to prevent a hearty coDperation by the border States willi onr 
cause, they could not find a more mifchicvously diabolical plan than this 
bin. There are momeutons consequences dependent on this sort of leg^ 
lotion. I beg the House to pause before tliey adopt it. This bill pro- 
posed at first to raise a negro army of one hundred and fifty thousand. I 
believe that the substitute of tlio gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Stevess] is not limited to any number. The law as now existing gives 
tho FrcGident iho fullest discretion to " employ" negroes in the service. 
He may tise these block brigades wherever and however be pleases. Do 
you believe that such a scheme will ever be started or pursued with auc- 
cesB? Will Uie people, sir, allow it to go on? Gentlemen forget that the 
people exist, and have spoken. This legislation is in total disregard and 
coalcmpt of their voice. They have spoken for the Democracy. They 
have a right thus lo speak ; a right which tho gentleman from Illinais 
[Mr. LovEJOr] nnderlook to exercise on behalf of the honest masses and 
against tho dishonest leaders of the Democracy I He to tipeok for tho 
liemoeratic people ! In his speech of yesterday he more than intimated 
thai the Democracy were sympathiiera with secession. He was called to 
an aceoant hy the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Ddnh], who said that 
Bud) remarks would have a bad effect in the country. 

Mr, WiCKLiFFE. And in the army. 

Mr. Cox. I quote the reprimand of the genlTeman from Indiana 
[Mr. Duj™], for this slander upon the Democracy ; 

" I have IM cspcdnl regard for tbul inatituiion, but 1 am afmid tbat such gencrj), 
nraG{nng dmuDcUlioDS of tha Democratic parly u tUc geDtltiDlui hiti indulgnd in may 
hava B tttd eDix.'t. I, at IciLsl, have full faltb ia the loyidtj of Uio great misses of the 
ptopio of the lofol States, do matter lo wbat put; llity may belong. 

What did he mean by that? Why would the slander of the Jacobin 
from IlLnois produce a bad effect In tho country? Was it because it was 
untrue? Was it loeauac it was imwise? What was the object of that 
particular reprimand? I will tell you. The gentleman from Indiana 
knows that the great body cf this army that answered the call of the 
President, and entered into a war to be earned on in pursuance of the 
resolution of the extra session of Congress, offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Crittenbesj, went out to fight the battle of the Union 
and the Constitution, and when that object was accomplished, they be< 
lieved the war should stop. They never went into a crusade of abolition ; 
and when denounced as secessionists, because not abohtioutsts, the '^ bad 
effect of such sweeping denunciations" might appear in both army and 
people. After this overhauling of the Ilh'aois member by the member 
from Indiana, the former changed his denunciations from tho Democracy 
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to its leaders, here and clsenhcre. The denunciation gaiood notb 
troth or decency by the cbange. Here is wbat be eaid : 

" t did Dot refer to tho hooeat mosBts of tbe Demacnitla partj. If Itipj had M 
doTcn fool muilfcstcd I)}' Iho Democrsdc leaden En this House, and in difflmnt pi 
rf the couatrj, Ihej would never hnvo giren Ihrm a Beat here. Gurcrn 
act have been elected Governor of New YorV. Tho people know ther 
that (be leaders were in ejinpalh; with the eeeeasionUts, but it did not mimifect ^ 
The ranancipation policy of the Prcaideat brought it ouL Lul j&a the gentle 
ScDtuck; eutogiied the Prcsideot. He almost put him on a idehe bj the tii' 
bigUin. We bare not heard one word of euli^ of the President fcjm Ihu 
at this Bessioo." 

Ttie member irom Illiaois thought that Ibe President's enutnci 
proclamation vas like ItbarierB spear, that it had dttvcloped the t 
Bion sympathies of the Democratic party, or of its rcpruscntatlTea b 
I wanted to remind tbe gentleman at the time, that the -' diamond-poi 
proclamation " was issued thirty days before tbe election ; and thut u a 
as it appeared, the people took tho ittarm, and they gave an tmrinUlod 4 
jority to the Democrats over their opponents. The othiv sda of 1 
Cbambur was defeated by that unwise, ill-tiined, and Gcditioiu procUi 

The gentleman from Dlinoig said the other day, that lie t.haiigfat IL 
would be a reversal of the late elections, and that he looked formtrd^ 
pleasure to that result. Some time ago be said Ihat we could not q 
them again. Perhaps nol, and for a good reason ; for bis remark reitt 
me of the dog which bad bis tail cut off, and then turned arooad U 
man and said, " You cannot do that again." [Great laagfater.J 
sir, tbe lata elections took from that side of tbe House from twi 
thirty members, and added them to the Democratic side. 

The gentleman saiil something about tbe secession ^ympaAy O 
Governor 6f New York ; Ihat he did not represent tfao lOyal a' 
that State. If the Gorernor elected by the people does not rep 
loyal element, who does? If the gentlemen reelected to this I 
nut represent tho loyal sentiment, who does ? I would like to I 
whether my colleagues from Ohio on the other side represent tbe li 
sentiment of Ohio? If they do, that loyal aentimeut i, ' 
and that is not an unpleasant message to send out to JcScrson Davis. 
Tituperution is a slander upon the majority of tbe people of tho Hoi 
We on this side are the representatives of the people. Wo hove no ij 
pathy with secesaiou ; neitlicr have the people of the North ; none, 
have in our own way sustained litis Government. I have voted ftU^j 
men and money lost session und Ihis session to carry on ibis war. 
notwithstanding all this, we are, forsooth, to be stigmatized by the v 
man from niinois as secession sympathieers ! A few daya ago, i 
same strain of vituperation, he look me to task, too, for a speecli on I 
tanlsm, which I made in New York city. For lack of something t> 
be referred to my small si;<c- My only response to this coarse ana Ii 
vant mode of debate, is tbia epitaph for the gentleman, which I onw |l 
with, and wliich, slightly changed, would answer all that ho can eaf fl 
the Democracy during hjs life, and suit his case very appropriatelr t^ 
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" BoLenth tbU itone Owen Lotuot lies, 
Uttle in ereiy tfauig — except in ene ; [Laughter,] 
Whut though hia burl;r body Gils ibis hole. 
Yet through hell's ttjholc crept his little souL" [Great laughter,] 
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,Y onn»3B AGiisw nme ersrca — qetsrio!! js 

' A FEW days after the nrreat of Mr. Vallandigbam, at the annual May 

CouTeDtion of the Democracy of Licking County, Ohio, Mk. Cox spoke 
as follows ; — Citizens of Licking : In the last CongTMs you were my 
cwistitnpiita. It ia proper that I BhoiJd answer your call lo address you ; 
for you should know e%-ery reason for every vole I gave as your RepPe- 
SBntatiTc. I shitll not be deterred from this duty lo you by any fear from 
any quarter ; nor Bkall recent events and doily threats provoke me to 
ntlcr sentiments leas patriotic or more immoderate than I hare been wont 
to utter. Come threats, come imprisonment, come torture, or come death 
itself, my lips shall not he locked. I shall do this to-day, not in the spirit 
of brarado, not for any sickly desire for martyrdom ; but because I re- 
spect the law, as the supreme authority and rule of my conduct. If I apeak 
in this spirit, I may bring the policy of the Administration into disrepute, 
but I shall magnity the Government thereby. 

Geaeral Uascall, in his order No. 38, has interdicted all such Bpcoking 
as wiU make the Administration disreputable ; and he has said that Gen- 
eral Bumsido haa approveil of that order. I hope this is not true. Gen- 
eral Burmnde could not have approved of that order, and then have told 
Judge Leavitt in his return to the liahau corpus in Vollandigham's cose, 
that " if the people do not approve tlie pob'cy of the Admimstratiott, they 
can change the constitutional authorities of the Government at the proper 
time and in the proper method." What lime and method ? At and by the 
elections provided by law. To this we all agree. No going to jail for say- 
ing that. Nor is General Sumside so absurd as to accord tons the priv- 
ilege of election, without the means to make up our minds as to the policy 
of men to be voted for ; for he goes on to any : " Let them freely discuss 
the policy in a proper tone." Very good, I agree to that. No Ironda for 
me yet. If therefore by a " proper tone " I should bring the Administra- 
tion into disrepute, General Bumside will not send me lo prison. Indeed, 
I do not think an improper tone can ever bring any one into disrepute ex- 
cept him who uses it. But General Burnside would stop what lie callfl 
"license and iatemperatc discussion." Had such discussion been proliib- 
iled years ago, this war would not be on ua now. As to the propriety of 
stopping that sort of discussion by military arreets, even if they were legal, 
I dissent ; but as to the bad taste and policy of such discussion I should 
agree. No " oSence " in saying that, I trust. The same thing bos been 
said in various ways eiuce men wrote with the stylus, or Cadmus made 
the alphnliet. Indeed, he weakens his cause, who uses an intemperate 
or licentious tone. Is bo therefore to ho suppressed? His Btalomcnta 
may be falsehoods, his logic fallacies, bis principles abhorrent, and his 
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fljrt, and encourage those in arms agaiost the Goveniment, and could but 
induce in Li* hearers a distrust of thoir own Government, sympathy for 
thoH in nrms against it, and a dispositioa to resist the laws of iho laud." 

In the. laws passed by the lost Congress, such an ofl'ence is made pun- 
iflhablc. By an act approved July 17, 18C2, to "suppress Insurrection," 
etc {U. 6*. StatTites, p. 589), kaown ta tho confiscatiou act) it is pro- 
vided (sec. 2) that if any person " shall give aid of comfort [o (he re- 
boiUon or iDsurrcction and be convicted thereof, such person shall be pau- 
bli6d" by fine and imprisonment and disqa&lificalion for ollice. In the 
14th section, the Courts of the United States are giyea " full power" to 
t&stjtnie all proceedings under the law. 

This would be sufficient as to the crime asallegod and tho tribunal to 
try h ; but Congress did not stop there. By an act approved March 8, 
W63, known as the act i-elating to the haleas corpus ( (7. S. Siatuta, p. 
755, etc.), from which I now road, the President is aullioriiwii lo suspend 
(be writ of habea» corpus, " in any case throughout the United Stales, or 
any part of it," Whenever and wherever the writ is suspended, no mil- 
ittiry or other officer is bound lo answer the vrrit by the production of tho 
body ; but the judge shall, on nolicc that the prisoner is held under the 
pTOsidetH'H order, suspend all proceedings under the habcns earpui. By 
the aaaie law the Deparlmeuts of Slate and of War are to furnish lo the 
Judges of lh<t districts the names of political prisoners who were arrested 
Uiorein, for civil trial. If the accused ore not indicted, the judge is to 
order a diiicbargc, and the custodian is to execute (he order. In case the 
Deportments fail to send sach a list to the judges, any citizen may do it 
and obtain tlie discharge of the prisoner. 

These laws are in force. They were made by a Republican Congress. 
They were made for ibis very esigeney. This civil war was m eontcm- 
platioD when ilioy were passed. It was intended by these laws lo prevent 
arbitrary arrests and inquisitorial tribunals of military men. It was in- 
laodod by them to guarantee an nccuaatorial (rial, openly, wilh indict- 
lOMit, by a jury sclccled impartially, and who should return an absolntB 
verdict. It will be remembered that two days after the Emancipation 
proclamation, to wit, September 24, 1863, the President issued another 
procIamatioQ subjecting all persons " to trial by ci)urts-martial and mil- 
itary commissions " who were found " aifordiug aid and comfort to the 
rebels." The same proclamation suspended the haben corpus for nil such 
persons. If, then, you would understand the law of Ddarch 3, 1863, re- 
member it was intended e^ressly to ignore the right of the President to 
iwuo thai proclamation, without authority from Congress. The first sec- 
tion substantially disallows the right of the President to suspend the writ, 
without the a&sent of Congrcs* thereto. The other section quoted provides 
civil trial for those arrested. Would you know the motive which prompted 
the law of March ? Keod the debates of the lost session. The arbitrary 
arrests of the last sum'mcr were condemned at the last fall elections. In 
Termoni, in Massachusetts, in New York, in New Jersey, in Iowa, iu 
Ohio— everywhere, far and aloof trom military precincts, such arrests 
were made. The names of the victims are familiar. The election oper- 
ated, as the miracle of old did, to open the prison doors. When, oq the 
flTBt day of the last session, I offered a rcaolation denouncing these arrests. 
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and cftlling on the Preeident lo stop them, it wbh voted down by 
publicans ; yet many of their best men refused lo aanction such pi 
ings. Cowan, Browning', Kellogg, and otbers, felt the nt^cessily of 
viding for the relief of all ciTilii\ne from military arrest and trial. 1 
digested this plan of tuniiug tbem over to the civil authorities for iodicU 
ment, trial, and puttiehracnt, or discharge. Thus was eeenred, Ity the 
Republican Congreaa, that penal trial upon which ]^tontosquieu ikai 
'' that chiefly the liberty of ihe i-'ilizen depended." Tlma woa sucnrcd 
" key-stone of a nation's public law " — a fair penal trial, witliouL 
liberty is but a sounding name. 

In Ohio there had been no suspension of thu writ of hab<iu 
It was, therefore, the duty of Judge Leavitt to eco to it that Mr. V« 
dingham had the benefit of the writ. The implication of the l&v I 
quoted, required the Judge to issue it. I sn; ootlilng of the conslili 
right of every one imprisoned, as of course, to ha.vv the writ. What 
nesa was it of his whether General Bumslde would or would not execute 
it? He most have known tlie hialory of this writ of fi-eodom— of ibis 
glorious result of the long slniggle between law and power. He must have 
learned that the law had triumphed iu Ihe struggle, and tliM however il 
might be in France, where an iron rod was the alolF of justice, in Ameiica 
and England, at common law, individual liberty and public justice 
not empty words to make " earth sici and heaven weary," but pr 
realities, made so by the independence of tbe judiciary and the nuyi 
law. 

So long OS the writ had not b^cn suspended in Ohio, nor martial 
declared, the Judge had no right lo refuse it, even to the meanest crtm 
Had bo allowed it, how do wo know but that Gen. Burnsid^ would have 
taken counsel of the Attorney-General, Mr. Bates, who. as an honest offi- 
cer, would have advised that Gen. Bumsido should either have n-tumod 
the body, or have complied with Ihe law of Afarch 3, 1863, and hui'e ut 
once notified the Judge that he could not return the body, by reason of 
Ihe suspension of habeae corpm in Ohio ; or, perhaps, the Secretory of 
War might have handed in the name of Mr. Yallandigham to ifau Jndge 
for " due process of law," by indiclment and trial in obedience to ihi: law 
of March 3, 1863. By the failure or neglect of Mr. Stanton to com- 
ply with his part of tlie law of March 3. 18G3, it is now impossible to 
comply with its provisions, amce Mr. VaUandigham is removed, hj the 
act of our military, outside of its lines. If Mr. Vallandigham's niuua 
were placed opon the list sent lo Judge Leavill, it isnowloolalolo aSbnl 
him the civil trial provided by the Republican Congress. As your repre- 
sentative during the Congress which cnacled the laws referred lo, 1 de- 
clare to you that the avowed object of that legislation was to save the 
nation fi^m any more of the disgracel'id scenes of the last summer, whffl 
dtjzena were seized without warrant, imprisoned without law, and &a- 
missed without hearing. 

In uttering your protest against this infraction of law, fellow cJtiMSUi 
you give the best assurances of jonr fidelity to Uio Govemmcnt, If tht 
present Administration desire to provoke no hostility to the laws; '^Hmj 
would cultivate the respect of Ihe opposition ; if Uiey would that the peo- 
ple, North and South, should look to them as the honored miuislen of 
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jostice, let them bocd Uio appeals of their own wiser men and journals, 
and stop in»taally Ibis system of unesampled terrorism, which is slowly 
hot surely producing disintegration, distrust, and anarchy in society. 

3. Bui if Voltandigbam's case is not included in tlioso provided aguost 
by the laws I have quoted, then it is no ofieoce at all, unless it be treason. 
Wo know that treason cannot be tried except in pursuance of certain fixed 
constitutiooal rules, and that thcae rules have not been pursued in this 
case. Where, then, does the chief Execuiivo or his agents get this power 
of arrest ? It is said by its adrocatca I o be an implied power, belonging 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the array. In this capacity, it is said thai 
be can, in subduing the enemy, use any power in his opinion necessary to 
that end. If so, then he lias no limit but his own will. Such power is 
purely despotic. True, he bas all the power, and no other, of the Geno- 
rol-in-Chief of the army, but it is confined to the sphere of actual opera- 
tions, and all such power is derired from and must be subordinate to [he 
law which creates it. To c«mmand the army as its liret chief, i:; not to 
have supremo control over all cttaena, for that bclougs to legislation, and 
ibo Executive cannot legislate. Me cannot erect tribunals. He cannot 
create olTunces. lie c-unnot arrest arbitrarily citizens who arc not sol- 
diois. Is martial law pleaded? Why, this hos not yet been declared over 
the whole conntiy. Nor docs it apply where there is no army or rebellion. 
It was not applied to Ohio at all, nor to Dayton till after the arrest. 
Judge Curtis thus refers to this extraordinary power, aascHcd for the Com- 
luaader-iD-Chiof: 

" Bui wbcn the mililarj eominander controia iho pprecm or property of cilliens, (tbo 
aie twyoDd the spliere of bis iictiukl operations in the Geld, wlxeu he niokus laws (o gar- 
em their conduct, be becomes a Icgialalor. Thoao laws may be made octuallf operatiTe ; 
obedience lo ibcm may be euroreed b; militaiy power ; ihdr puipoHes may be eolelv to 
(opport and recruit his armies, or to neaken the power of tbe eaemj witb whom he is 
oonloiiliiig. Bui he U Icgitlalor tlitl ; ood whether his edicts are dolbed in Ibe fonn of 
prodamalious, of military ardera, by whatever imme (hef may be called, thpy are lawa. 
If be haie Lhe b>^lalive poncr coiifcn^l oa bun by tbe people, it is oell. If aot, bo 
nsnTpilL 

'' Be bn« DO more lawful aulbority to hold all tbe ritiitnt of tbe entire count:?, out- 
ride of the sphere of hia ai^tnal opecutiona in tbe field, ameaable lo bis mUItai? edicts, 
ibui he haa bi bold all tbe properly at the RHUtry Bu^cct to b)a mililarr requisitions. 
He is not tbe mibtarj commander oi the alixeru of the United Stales, but of ila toldien." 

If what Judge Curtis says be true, the power which has thus arrested 
<me of our citizens, and crcnled an oficnce, or ft strange tribunal to try a 
real or alleged ofience, is usurpation. If judge Curtis be not mistaken, 
and if the liepublican Supreme Court of Wisconsin are not also mistaken 
ID a similar judgment ; if the commentators and jurists of the laud are 
not in error, then Governor Seymour has not overstated the case, when 
be Bays such conduct " will not only lead to military despotism, it estab- 
Ushee military despotism." 

In Ohio the civil maelunery of the State has not slopped. Every 
pari of it was running without jar under the ConsdtQiion. The Courts 
were open, the process of the State unimpeded, not a single pulley, lever, 
joint, wheel, or cog out of place — all evolving out of harmony, order, 
peace, and security. Discussion was free ; printing unrestricted ; meet- 
ings public ; the ballot-box and all other elements of freedom were un- 
impaired ; when, lo ! a citizen is seized in his own bouse, in the night 
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time, and b^ military force lakcn before a military tribunal, nnd I 
mode of seizure and durees nnknawn to tbe iostirations of the Stat' 
ansn'er for tin offence, for the trinl of which a law had slmsdy ( 
passed, and a difforanl triLunal already designated I He is tried, aitS 
justice laughs at the mockery. He u Bentenccd to be thrust within llie 
borders of a. formidable rebellion, whoso success he had everywhere dep- 
recated. "What can come of it? What does it forebode? What doos 
it moan? Horace Greeley told tbe truth when he said that this banlsV 
meat was the worst joke which Mr. Lincoln had yet perpetrated, ft^ 
cisely what Ur. Greeley means I cannot say ; but if Mr. Vallandi^ham 
declares boldly in the Soutii, as he has in the North, against the ioAe- 
pendence of their section, and the infernal atrocity of their war ngniost 
our Government, this exile will be a comedy of errors. If Mr. VnlliiB* 
digham should, through what he may conceive to be the injnstico of the 
North, or the blandishments of Ilia South, show tlie leAsl sympathy witli 
the rebellion and its objccle, I shall be mistaken in his character. Uia 
Democratic fvicnds will be the first to anathematize such recruncy. Time, 
to which he has appealed, will solve tlie wisdom or the nnwisdom, the 
seriousness or jocoseness of this peculiar puoishmcnt. 

3. What crime was Bought to be thus punished ? Mr. Vallandighain's 
speech at Mount Vernon was the ostensible, but his sentiments as to the 
war, esprcKSed for two yeoTB, was the real offence. But would ^ese 
come within the law of July 1 7, 1862 ? If so, let him be tried legally for 
his peace principles under that law. In his Mount Vernon speech he 
did not indulge in any urgent appeals for peace. He roafincd himself to 
denouncing the Administration for the ia&aclions of the CODStitution. He 
tiTged compliance with law and obedience to legitimate authority. His 
epcech there allayed excitement, and estopped all ti;iDdeDcy to violence. 
It is on record, that on some most material qncstioas, my votes and 
speeches were not in accordance with Mr. Vallandjgham'H. I diflWrod with 
him then, and yet differ, as you know, as to his peace policy ; but Upon 
that occasion, I said very little that would not be obnoxious to the Bnmo 
punishment, if, indeed, his speech there were obooxious, Ye' 
was reported as " harmless ; " his as " dangerous." I lliink 1 . 
nssumiug that Mr. VoUandigliam's peace policy was the real V' 
arrest. This again enlarges the discussion. Hadheariglii 
in unwise and unpatrioljc speeches? Supposing ilial he is ivr^iug uod 
others right, still there remains an imporlaat question, sonielliiag more 
momentous tliao tbe arrest of one man. It is the right of free speech. It 
is the right always exercised in time of war by some one tu taror of 
peace; a right indispensable to the atlainroent of the very object of war, 
which is peace. This riglit has been always used in lime of war. as well 
in England as in America. To vindicate that right before you would b» 
Buperfluoua. As well reargue the principle of gravitation, the circ-ulatioo 
of the blood, or the existence of light. The time was when John Milton 
wrote his scholarly defence of unlicenaed printing, and proved the tbodt 
of EnripideB, fixed in immortal Greek at the head of his chapter, that 
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Time was when his I'uritaD thunder echood throagh the English land, and 
matle t]ie ParUaments listen to his plea for the liherty of discourse ou 
iJI vubjccts, without the imprimatur of censor or the supervision of the 
provost. With what sterling sense ho pleaded for tlint free speceh, which 
allowed the wise man to gather the gold from Uie drossiest volume, and 
which did not fear to add any more folly to the fool. " The State," said 
he, " shall be my governor, but not my critic ! " Wlial he thought then, 
at the dawn of English popular freedom, the courts of England afterwards 
applied to both religion and poliltcf. On the 24th of Jnly, 1797, Thomna 
Williams was tried before Lord Kenyon for printing Tom Paine's attack 
oa. Christianity. The great Lord Ersktne defended him. While he rep- 
robated the object of the Infidel in his '• Ago of Reason," he vlndiealed, 
with an angelic eloquence which bas made his speech the verdict of mil- 
lions, the most unbounded freedom of discussion, even to the challenging 
of error in the Constitution itself, and especially in its administration. 
Hear his aohlo gentimeuttt : 

" AttLou^h ercrf caromunitr tnust establish snpreme uitlioriiJeH, foandcd upon Gicd 
{irisi-ipki. unci muat glvo high pownra to migislnites to adminislor laws for tho prcacrvni. 
lion of lUc Ocivcrniaent itself, uid Tor the aecurit; of those who&rc to bepratectcd by it; 
^ci, u int'^liliiUtj and perfeciioa beloDg neither to human estibli^bments nor to hiunon 
indiriduaU, it o»ghc to be (be policy of all free estnbUahmeuts, is it is moat peouliotlf 
the priedjiie of our own Conslitutlon, to pcnnic the nnxst unhoundod freedom of diacus- 
(Sou, evm by rtetecling crrore in the Consiilution or ■dministration of the Tcry OoTerii- 
nait iladf, so as ihu deeonun ia otiserred, which every StaXe must eisct from its sub- 
jools, aad wbiob imposes do restraint upon any iotoUectua! compositlDn, fiirly, honi^ily, 
snd deecnily addressed to the consciences and undcrstaadiags or men. Upon this prio- 
dple I have an unqucsUousble right — s ri;;ht vliich the best subjects bave encrelicd — to 
•lanine the priodples and structure of the Caus'Jtution, and by fair, manly reasoning, 
lo qnestiun the praotice of its administrators. I hure a right to consider Mid lo point out 
ciTon in tiio one or in the other ; and not merely to reason upon thiir exislonee, bat lo 
oonsidiir th« means of their reformation. By such free, wctl-lntenlianed, modest, and 
dignified communleadon of sentiments and opinions, oil nations hsTe been gradually im- 
proved, and milder lairs and purer rellgians bsvo been established." 

nnder such a large-minded philosophy, we could tolerate a Wendell 
Phillips, BO long as there is letl reason to combat bis heresies of hale. 
But if we are only to have freedom of speech from the Pbilllpses and 
olher ranters against our system of government, while those are throttled 
who to preserve that system would correct its administration, then indeed 
is Liherty maaacled and Season in irons. 

These old discussions I had thought would never have heeu revived, 
except to honor the heroism of the early martyrs who like Algernon Sid- 
ney died for freedom of thought, or to admire their graceful style of cx.- 
preaaion through which ibc soul of heroism shoae. Wo had already 
gemmed upon the forehead of our time the resplendent coronal of free 
thought and free printing and free speech. They were the crown jewels 
of popular sovereignty. They have not been shul up in caskets, like the 
jewels of priuces, but set in our fundamental law — not for a life oidy, 
but for a nation's life, to shine with their " silent capabilities of light " lor 
an iffltnorlality 1 

With what a glorious fervor Daniel Wcbsler vindicated this right ! 
HJb sentiment yon have recognized by adopting it as one of your resolu- 
&>n8 to-day. Hia comprebensivo mind saw in free debate the schohu's 
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stlmuluB, the philosopher's stone, the statesman's policy, the citizen's pro- 
tection, and the religionist's faith ! He saw in it the rod for error, the 
plummet of truth, and the car of advancement. Especially did he find in 
its guarantee a nation's capacity and repose, a people's liberty and happi- 
ness. He saw that reason would lose her great office, the pen its pnn- 
gency and power, and eloquence its fervor and force, if freedom of 
thought and speech was circumscribed. 

What Webster saw and expressed with the glow of a great heart, 
Thomas Jefferson has handed down in his inaugural message, wherein he 
has impearled forever the principles of Democratic liberty : a jealous care of 
the right of election ; the supremacy of the civil over the military authority ; 
the diffusion of information, and the arraignment of all abuses at the bar 
of public reason ; freedom of the press and freedom of person, under the 
protection of the habeas corpus and trial by juries impartially selected. 
These principles form the bright constellation which has gone before us 
and guided our steps through an age of revolution and reformation. The 
wisdom of our sages, the blood of our heroes, have been devoted to 
their attainment. They should be the creed of our political faith, the 
text of civil instruction, the touchstone by which to tiy the services of 
those we trust ; and should we wander from them in moments of error 
and alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps and to regain the road which 
leads to peace, liberty, and safety. 

I would to God that I could read to Mr. Lincoln, with such commen- 
tary as history furnishes, these principles of his philosophic and Demo- 
cratic predecessor, that he might retrace his steps with regard to these 
extraordinary arrests. I would implore him, with that respect due to 
his high office, and forgetting all considerations but the honor and safety 
of the people of Ohio whose representative in part I have been so long, to 
pause before he precipitates any part of our people into the despair which 
is fast gathering upon their hearts. I would beseech him, in the language 
of his proclamation for national humiliation, in the name of that God who 
overrules the designs of Presidents and the orders of Generals, not to add 
to the " awful calamity of civil war, which now desolates the land," other 
and worse " punishments for our presumptuous sins." I would beseech 
him not to turn away from the earnest question which Horatio Seymour 
has propounded : '• Whether this war is waged to put down rebellion at 
the South or destroy free institutuons at the North ; " but to answer it 
magnanimously by retracing his stpps, releasing and stopping at once and 
forever this system of arrest and inquisitorial trial. He would thus as- 
sure you whose sons and brothers are in the field, that our Government 
shall not be subverted in the North, while our gallant soldiers are main- 
taining it with their lives in the South. 



MAGNA CUABTA— ITS SANCTITT. 
ifrod from a speech delivered in Cooper Institute, in November, 1863. 

TflE traveller who visila that island meadow ia the river Thnmee, near 
"Windsor, now used as a race course, and atiU known as Runnymede, does 
not go llicre lo nee the racing, but because that meadow marks an era in 
tho progress of Imman freedom. Tliere, six hundred and forty-four years 
ago, on the morning of the ISlhof Augiiat, the iron-dad borons met King 
JoLd, and ivrestcd from him the same rights which have been violated by 
AbrtJaam Lincoln, and oslracizod by the indemnity bill of the last Con- 
gress. [Checrs.J These rights iverc written in the Latin of that day, 
" NuUas liher homo capialiiT." Dead longuage, but vital with liberty — 
which Chatham said was worth all tho claBsics. 

" No frea man shall be arrested op imprisoned or deprived of his own 
free houpchold, or of his liberties, or of his own free customs, or ont- 
lawod, or banished, or injured in any manacr, nor will we pass sentence 
npon him, nor send trial upon him, unkss by the legal judgment of hia peers 
W by the law of the land." [Cheers.] 

This was tho germ of our civil freedom, which the pigmies of to-day 
are endeavoring to uproot, now that it has grown from the acorn to tho 
oak ! As another (Judge Tliomas of Massachusetts) has so finely ex- 
preMcd it : " From the gray of that morning streamed the rays, which, 
DpUfting with the hours, coursing with the years, and keeping pace willi 
the cenlnries, have encircled the whole earth with the glorious light of 
Huglish liberty — tho liberty for which our fathers planted these common- . 
veollha in ihe wilderness ; for which they went through the baptism of 
blood and fire In the ^volution ; which they mbedded and hoped lo 
make immortal in the Constitution ; without which the Constitution would 
001 bo Worth Ihe parchment on which it was written." [Cheers.j As if 
to make this great charter sacred forever in the Anglo-Saxon memoiy, 
to conntcl it wiih the holiest emotions of religion, and to sanction it 
by the hopes and the terrors of the unseen world, the Catholic hie- 
rarchy of thai day — long before Protestantism arose, before the Befor- 
tDalioD, before we had the transcendental light of our Puritan preach- 
cra paughter] — tliia Catholic hierarchy, then tho friend of the oppreased 
and the people, were convoked a few days after the unwilling king 
B^od the charter. Picture to your eye that great convocation. It 
met in Westminster Abbey, the mausoleima of the dead royalty and genius 
of Britain. Here was tlie king upon his throne, sceptred and crowned, 
tmptupled in his robes of office ; near him were the lords temporal in their 
ecarlet gowns ; on his right were the gentlemen of England representing 
tho Commons, the people of the realm ; and within the altar were the 
lords spiritual, clad in all the pomp of their ponttficai apparel ! In the 
midst stood Stephen Langton, the primate of England, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, The great orgon rolls its music amidst tlie Gothic arches ; 
the air, sufiiised with a dim religious light from Ihe stained windows, 
trembles with tho thrill of " symphony divine," and the choir sing Te Deum 
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laxtdamuB — upraise to God for the great charter of human freedom ! Cen- 
sers swing and the incense rises, an offering to the God of justice I And 
in that impressive presence the Archbishop arises, and gathering upon his 
brow and in his voice the terrors of the invisible and eternal world, he se- 
questers and excludes, and from the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, from 
the company of the saints in heaven and the good on earth, he forever 
excommunicates and accurses every one who should dare violate that 
great charter of Anglo-Saxon freedom ! [Cheers.] Think you, men of 
New York, these curses are not living yet ? A Massachusetts Senator has 
said that your honored Governor is now being dragged at the chariot of a 
Federal Executive, usurping the rights of the people and violating the 
great charter, as eternized in our traditions, our history, and our Consti- 
tution. But the people of this country are meeting as of old, not in any 
Gothic minster, not in the presence of the great hierarchs, not with cere- 
mony of Church and State, not to the music of organ and choir or the 
rising incense of praise, not amidst the fulminations of primates ; but 
under the great sky of heaven, from the Atlantic to 4he Mississippi ; and 
they, too, are sequestering and excluding, excommunicating and accurs- 
ing — and from the body of the just God in heaven and from the company 
of the good and patriotic everywhere — all the minions of power who 
have dared in this age and land to violate these sacred rights of personal 
and constitutional liberty, [Great cheers.J 



CONFISCATION. 

ITS mSTORY — ^EXPERIENCE OF IRELAND — CAN BELLIGERENCY AND TREASON EXIST TOORHEB? — 
PmLOLOQT PROORESSIYE — CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS — ^E^CTS OF CONFISCATION. 

"It is advisable to exceed in lenity rather than in severity ; to banish bnt few rather than 
many ; and to leave them their estates, instead of making a vast number of confiscations. 
Under pretence of avenging the republic's cause, the avengers would establish tyranny. 
The business is not to destroy the rebel, but the rebellion. They ought to return as quickly 
as possible into the usual track of government, in whixih every one is protected by the 
laws, and no one injured." — Montesquieu. 

The joint resolution explanatory of the Confiscation Act being before 
the House, on January 14, 1864, Mr, Cox said : — I do not desire to detain 
the House at any length. The general subject of confiscation, its legality 
and policy, was exhaustively discussed in the last Congress. I may be 
allowed to add a few considerations to those which have heretofore been 
oficred here : first, as to the general policy of the confiscation system, with 
a view to putting down this rebellion ; and secondly, as to the specific 
mode pointed out by this bill and its proposed amendments. My impres- 
sion is, that the confiscation system has been an utter failure. Because 
it has failed, we are to have it newly tinkered session after session, and 
from day to day, with a view to encourage rapacity and aggravate griev- 
ances. Such legislation, sir, only stimulates rebellion. It destroys what 
remnant of Union feeling may be still remaining in the South. It ignores 
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■f history, wbat hea been truly collecl " the principnl obser- 
D of the best liistorians, that a whole nation, how coQt«mptiblc soever, 

old not be so incensed by any prince or State, how powerful soerer, aa 
to be driven to lake desperate courses." Instead of disarming the rebel, 
it arms liim, when nearly exhausted, with the weapons of revenge and 
despair. Mr. Burke once said, spcakin;r of America : " You cannot frame 
am indictment against a whole people." History is, alas I too full of ex- 
amplea of the rathless savagery of confiscatioo. In proportion to the 
atrocities have been tlie resislancc of tbe people and the deeolatioQ of the 
lands to which such savagery has been applied. If I should wish to pre- 
sent a ca^ where all the horrors of snbjugatioa, penury, devastation, and 
confiscation have been felt, I would go to Ireland. Oiishod by the cruelty 
of a eyatem similnr to that now and here sought to bo inaugurated, Ire- 
land poiuts with skeleton finger continually in all her sad history a 
vraroio^ to our rulers. I do not think these cruelties of England toward 
Ireland are atlributahle solely to the Puritan spirit of the time of Crom- 
well, although I find ia her history an appeal from New England, ia the 
person of one of her pastors, to Old England, to make the " English sword 
dmnk with Irish blood, to make them heaps upon heaps, their country a 
dwelliDg'place for dragons, an astonishment to nations." These excessea 
were not tJie result of religious bigotry alone. They date from the ear- 
liest connection of Ireland with England. All her rebellions were the 
reaction of sufieiing against rapine. With permission, I extract from 
Smythe's Ireland, Historical and Statistical, volume eleven, page 117, the 
terrible lesson I have pondered on the general subject of confiscation. 
After the expulsion of James H. fromlhethroneof England, the slender rel- 
ics of Irish posseesioDS became the subject of fresh confiscations. From a 
report made in 1698, it appears that nearly 4,000 Irish subjects were out- 
lawed, and their possessions, amounting to 1,060,793 acres, were confis- 
cated. The area of Ireland is estimated at 11,042,682 acres. The his- 
torian says, that the forfeitures in the reigna of Mary and Elizabeth were 
S,838,972 acres ; in the reign of James I., at the Restoration, and in 1G88, 
the forfeitures were 11,697,629 acres ; so that the whole island has been 
Gonfiscutcd, and some parts twice. In one century no inconsiderable por- 
tion of tlie island was confiscated twice, or perhaps thrice ; eo that at tbe 
Union, tliesituationof Ireland was unparalleled in the history of the world. 
Bueh unifersal ruin only served then, as it will serve inthia devolt^d land, 
to inspire hatred and scorn between the conquered people and ibe victors 
who trampled upon them. Retaliation and murder ever follow closely 
upon the heels of confiscation. There is not a wise writer who bos pic- 
tnred^is history but has condemned the impolicy, not to say illegality, of 
the fbrfcilures. They operated always against the conclusion of the war. 
Had the Irish been regarded as alien enemies instead of domestic rebels, 
they would have hod one relief — they would have retained their posses- 
tions under the established law of civilized nations. 

If I were to assume the premises sometimes assumed by gentlemen 
upon the other side of the House, that this war is a territorial war, and 
that every man, woman, and child, loyal or disloyal, within the limits of 
the belligerent territory are alien enemies, and should suffer all the conse- 
ij^oences of belligerency, according to the law of notions, then there would 
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be no foundation at all tar bcIs of this kind.* If the rebel becomes aa 
alien eucmy, you cannot confiscate the private propertj^ as these billa prth 
pose. It' there be a lino of force, protected'by bayonets, wLieh, arcord- 
ing to the Supreme Court in tlio Uiawatlia case, makea the conicdorttcy a 
d« /ado governmenl ; if this be true, as argued by the Solicitor nf the War 
Department, and as has been argued by a gcntlemtin in the olher end of 
the Capitol, then there can be no conliscalioa of rebel property at all in 
the tDiUiucr prescribed by tlie contiscatioii act. But I do not propose to 
inquire ttio curiously iatg Ihis matter, though it may well engage Ltie ftttos- 
tioa nf jurists to inquire Low treason vjm be alleged or eonlisCAtion foUcnr 
where the accused were under the dominion of a power capable nf coercing 
oDegiancQ to it and holding the sword of the magistrate de facto, thon^ 
not dt jwt. Protection and allegiance are correlative. Wliilo goycTD- 
ment gives tlie one, it may command the oilier. If it fail to give protec- 
tion, would it be just or rational lu punish for treason? This subject is 
treated in the books, and, indeed, was the subject of English statutes. It 
is thus stated by a writer in the New AmericDa Cyclopodik, under the 
title Treason : 

"But, from, the obrious absurdity of euclJDg from eicry individuit Bsounil, or ntlivr 
a rortuDste, jadgment as to the obacure and compUcated grounds oo which tho olaini to 
tovena^Cy oFtea rested, it became and still remuns a welUsettied rule, that nu dub incDls 
the guilt of treason by adherenoe to a Idng or govenunciLt Jt /aeta, allhotigh tlul king 
or govenuuunt has but the right of a DJo<;<:^nil rebel, and loses it all b; a mbseqaenl 
* defeat." 

* A ancebct stAtement of this herea; is to be round in a lettor of WUliam Whiting, 
Esq., tlie Solioitor of the War Department, addressed to the " Union League of PliiUiiM- 
phia," in eipoBitioa of the political Bitualion cruaUd by the progress of the trnr. In Oua 
publication Ur. Whldng conicnds (hat tbe tot l)etvtean the (iorcrament and the insor- 
gGQla baa at present reached anch a sta^ timt, alike in law and in Giot, it hu bmoine ■ 
" territorial 6M\ war," that is, as he adds, " a war by all petsons eitualed in the helllger. 
cut teiritory agiunst tbe United Stales." He says : 

" Whenever two nations are at nor, every subject of one t>elligerent nation ll a puhllo 
enemy of the otlier. An individual may be a personal &iend and at tbe «io>« time a pub- 
lic enemy to tho United Stales. The Ian of war defines intcmntloaat relationt. When 
the civil war in America ticcanie a territorial war, every dtlzen residing in the belUgennt 
diatrioU became a public enemy, irreapective of his private eeutimeats, whrilict loyal or 
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According to this logic, therefore, every dtjzen and subject of the Soutlicm Gorsni. 
ment, wbeihcr loyal or disloyal, friendly or hostile. Unionist or ScceasiotUsI, guilty or In- 
Dooent, black or white^ bond or free, is to be held and treated as a public eneioy of ttie 
United States. 

Tho lights of persons inhahiting tbe sercded Slates are thus comprehensively deSoed: 

"Sacnptrioii inhaUtina thoae sections of the country declared by (he PreMdsBt'i 
proclamaUon to be in rebelhon Aw tha right to tthai belor^ t> a puUic eiirmg^^ ma 
more. Be can have no right lo take any part hi our GovemmenL That right doea nU 
belong to an enemy of the country while he is waging war or after he has be«i snbdtul 
A public enemy bu a right to pnrtidpale in or to ussumc the Govemmiint of the Cnltod 
Stales only when he has coaquercd the United States. We find in ibis well-settled doo- 
trine of belligertnt law the aolotiou of all qaeatloos in relation to Slate rigbts. ^fi" 
th* h&abHaHia of a dutriet Aatt btixmipahlie Bumia, tiug have tut riffhlM, iil\rr Wtr 
orperamal, agmiat tht United Kates. They are belligerents only, and have left lo iha 
only belliiterent rights." 

If this be true— which, however, I deny — then those wha urge it at least are esUi]iptd 
from I'.rging trials for treason, and conflsuatioDS as the penalty. There can be no tillVll 
in case of a belligerent who is in the posiUon of a public enemy. 
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[t ECCID8 to have been adopted by the dominant party in this Honae 
pthis confiscation system shaU, if possible, he carried out in l)ie South. 
y caDDot do it and make it effective under the Constitution. They 
muat do it over that instniment and io Bpilc of its limitations. AU tlie 
forieitnre ivbich they can obtain nndcr the Constitution ia simply the life 
eelate of Ibosc who are convicted of treason ; and as that life estate is no 
longer than the halter with which the man is hung, the results would not 
be worth the pains, .\varice would not be sated by a life eEtaic. Its 
maw must bo gorged. It must have all. Hence, ft^m some motive or 
other not creditable to our human nature, whether it bo from nnahrisiiaii 
malico or corrupt greed, or some other diabolic desire, there seems to be 
U orgency upon gentlemen npou the other side of the House to break the 
CoDstiiutton to get at the absolute title to the estates of the rel>e1p. 

Z know it may be said by the gentleman from Iowa that the bill which 
he has presented does not involve the constitutional question. He tells us 
that he simply desires to submit the question to the Courts, and let them 
dUermino whether or not the forfeiture shall be in fee or for life. But, 
air, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Steteks] aud others have in- 
dicate>I a desire to move amendments here, repealing the joint resolution 
of the last Congress, which, on the suggestion of the President, embodied 
the language of the Constitution. The cScct of such repeal will be to 
leftTe the original law in full force. Its execution will then be attempted 
without regard to the Constitution, and the officers of tlie GovQrnmeiA 
will at once bcjkc upon and sell the property in fee. The vendee will hold 
it absolutely, and the burden of coutesting its validity will ba thcown upon 
children and heirs whose rights the Constitution intended should be guard- 
ed. Therefore, the question comes up properly on this bill, whether wo 
shall allow any such unconstitutional measure to pass ; for even by the 
bill of the gentleman Irom Iowa, without any of the amQiidinetila pro- 
posed, we would be holding out to the judges and to the instruments of 
(Ids administration, a lure to lead them on to follow up this coutiseation 
system for some bad purpose or other. I honor the judiciary, sir, as 
much as any member ; but, in these days of loose couHtmction and irre- 
spousible tyranny, I am growing distrustful of nil powers, wherever de- 
posited. Now, we know that the jnilgo of the United Stales Court for 
the eaatern district of Virginia, a Judge Underwood, has lately been pass- ■ 
' big upon Ibis question. I do not know any thing about his character, 
judicial or otlierwise, hut he has decided, as I understand, in conformity 
with the argument of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Obth]. Indeed, 
llio argument of the gentleman is drawn from this precious resenoir of 
learning. After quoting the constitutional clause, that 



he has held that — 

" If we iise Lbe won! 'c;n;ept' in the above Bcnse in Oio conalitutional proviaion, or 
DUtke it rcail, ' un/nu during the life of the person nttaintpd,' we ebtH at once cmne to 
the Irm Inttnl and nuanbig oi llie pmriaiaD, 10 wi(, thst Uie rorPeituic was to be per- 
fbotod durinff, and not after, (lie lifetime of the port; alluinted." 
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Wonderful jurist ! Frofouod logician I Sage philologist 1 He ado- 
ally holds tLat the word " except " in the ConBlitutton means Bomething 
eUo than itd own cominou and technical meaning ; that it mcanB " unlesa." 
By ail ihc processes of his court, &a I am informed, he is striving to give 
efiect to his absurd decision, hy conreyiog the absolute title to those e»- 
tatee wtiich have been confiscated before him. Well, sir, if this jadge, 
under the conliBcation law and the joint resolution inlerpreting it, hod a 
right lo do any thing of that kind, what is the need of Ibis legisliktion? 
Wliy is this additional legislation proposed? Tlie very fact that the geo> 
tieman from Iowa has brought in this bill is erideoce to my mind that 
this judge is a corrupt man, and deserves impcairhmeat for breaking down 
the existing law, which the gentleman fVom Iowa is now trying la amciid 
BO as to mnku sDch proujedings valid hereafter. The introductiuu of this 
bill is a stigma upon his name, which will grow lihuker witli lime. I 
would need no otJier evidence of the corruption, the hod heart, and the 
perverse judgment of tliat judjre, than the simple argument which tan bo 
drawn from the words of the Conslilulion against his mode of cocflsuating 
property. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Ortb], whoso speech I bad the 
pleasure of reading a few minut«s since, for I coold not altogether hear Jl 
while he vias delivering it, concluded his argument with an invocation to 
the House to be virtuous, to stand Arm to their duty in this time when 
fte nation is reeling and elaggi^ring under the sturdy blows of organited 
treason. He appeals lo ua in this lime to gather around the Adrainlstrfr- 
tion and ta pirt down trailors and punish the guiliy. Very well. I am 
with the gentleman in all that, bnt I should have liked his appeal better 
had he colled On us to stand by the Constitution as all-sutBcieat for tliese 
purposes. In almost the same breath the gendeman snj^ he woold a^ 
pose the snwtmont of laws which inflict cruel, harsh, or unjust punish- 
ment upon offenders. Indeed 1 The qneation here b not how, by penal 
Btatutea, lo reach the guiliy. Tlip guiliy are already reached by the pres- 
ent law. This bill reaches beyond the guilty traitor, and involvca, by a 
posthumous punishment, the innocent and good — ay, even the tmbom 
children. It inflicts on the children of the guilty the punishment due to 
the parents ; and the gentleman from Indiana, who secins from his apeoch 
* and contilenance lo be benevolent, shows that in fact he partakes of tJie 
ferocious humanity of the hour, by arguing in favor of a bill to punish 
the inoffensive offspring of the traitor. How kind his logic is may be 
fieen from this extract : 

" You cannot tike (torn one that which be bath noL Tou cannot rob one irho l*j| 
poaseaaed of anj thing. I propose lo take from the tniun his property h " 
■nil before it can doBOCod to and vcsl in his heira. The child hu no nati 
propertj of the bther. Even in aouielj the chQd caunol demuid, as • i 
ptxuiceiuon of hii fitbor's estate. The fulher, during bis lifetime, cod ali 
etty bj deed of convejonce or by will to take cfiect at h!a death ; and he can by M 
proocaa totally diooherlt hia children, and grant his estate to atrangcn. II '~ "^ 
certain coQliogencj tbat the child obtains possesion of the fathcr't property, ■ 
dies intcatate, and tliia right of inheritiinw a purely a social right, depeadh ^ _^ . 
proBS legLslation or immemorial uaage ripened into the TaUdil; and eancUlj uf cd 

The child has no natural right lo the property of the father 1 
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mataral proposition ! It is only " eipresa legislation or immemorial 
l" t.liat gives to the cliild, in iho abseuco of no unnalural will, the 
i of the fatlicr ! Truly, sir, we have fnUon on evil times, when to 
bolster up a bill of penalty like this, upon the children of the guilty, the 
beaniiful and sacred relations of llic family ore to be disrupled. I am 
■hocked, thai in this age. and in tliis country, and in this House — and 
oAer £ngland, following our oiample, has reformed her old and bar- 
barous law, forfeiting estates in fee— I am required to stand up before the 
American people, and, as a matter of pnrc philantbropy and common de- 
Cency, protest against the cruel and remorseless character of bills of thb 
land, and to defend th.e rights of those who have committed no crime, but 
upon whom it is proposed to visit, after the death of the parent, the 
crimes of the ancestor. I protest against sttcli biUs as contrary to the 
gentle and loving spirit of the Sattoub, who, while upon his transcendent 
mission to this attainted and corrupted world, shielded, in his arms, the 
little ones of Juden. His words have a tender and sweet signilicanco 
which it would not be unbecoming us as Christian legislators to heed : 
" Inaarauch as ye have done it unto the least of these, ye have done it 
onto Me." Would that these words were graven upon our memories and 
hearts when we come to vote upon tliis harsh and vengeful measure 
against the little children of the .South 1 Such words interpret the Con- 
stitution by a liberal canon of kindness — more potent than ever Grotius, 
Valtel, or Story conceived or expressed, or than ever modem philantliropy 
practised ! 

Mr. Speaker, the gontldman from Indiana, ia his elaborate and learned 
^>eeeh, drew from the old feudal system, from the black-letter laws, Irom 
tt>o whole history of our common law with reference to forfeiture, to show 
ibat there should bo another and a different tulerpretatiou given to the 
CoDBtitution trom that which was given by the men who mode the Con- 
stitution, by the men who passed the law of 1790 to carry out Uiat clause 
of the Constitution to which I have, referred, and by all the inlcrprelcrs 
of the Constitution to whom he himself has referred. He says that the 
science of philology is progressive, and that a word which meant one 
thing at one time, and in one age, may mean another thing at another 
time, and in a different a^ ; nnd upon that principle he says that the word 
" except " in the Constitution means " unless," and then ho draws, like 
the Virginia judge, the conclusion that the only meaning of the Conslitn- 
tion is that llie proceedings shall be commenced in the life of the person 
nllainted. It will be borao in mind that the phraseology of our Constitu- 
tion was most carefully guarded. It was as pure and simple as the spirit 
of the Conatitiilioa was kind and liberal. The word " fxcept," in 17S7, 
hod as plain a meaning then as it has now. The word " unless" was not 
its syoouyme then, nor is it now, except in very rare and remote instances. 
Bat even if it were synonymous now, wo are to iind, not its meaning now 
but its meaning then ; the philology of 1787 is to govern, and not its ad- 
VMiced meaning now. But, suppose the gentleman should, by some 
technical logomachy, find out that the word " except" meant sometimes 
*' unless ;" he does not find the word " unless " in the Constitution, and if 
be had, it would make no difference in the argument. The word " ex- 
cept," according to my philology, which had not progressed very rapidly. 
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is derived (roni tlio Latin words ex and capic, lo take ffom, to etc , 
from, to leave out. This is Iho primary, and not llie secondary me(U!^ 
into which the gentleman would distort it. This is the menuing alN^^ 
atlrihulcd to it by all the publiu writers who have commented on tliis put 
of llie ConatitutioD. Tliis, too, is the ordinary and simple mi^nin;^ of tha 
Constitution. It reads in this way, and cannot be mudo lo rcud in an^ 
other: "But no attainder of treaaon shall work corruption of blood or 
forfeiture except during the life of the peraon altaiutod." There are a 
clauses which interpret lliemsclves. Discu§siou only obscuroa, and t 
not elucidate their meaning. This clause is one of them. 

Now, suppose the gentleman inserts his favorite word " unless ; " I 
does that help him? It is slall a timitution on the power which i^ 
corruption of blood or forfeiture, and that limit is during the life oEj 
person attainted of treason. That word " unless " docs not chai 
meaning of it at all. Ton may use it with all emphasis, and b 
limitation would be on forfeiture during life. But, Mr, Speaker, I 
can be no such construeliou given to it. Thu word " cic«pt," ftccoi 
lo Worcester, Webster, and all other dictionariea, in its first and B 
meaning, simply means " to cKclude from ; " so that when the Constitu- 
tion said that the attainder of iretison should not work forfeiture of prop- 
erty except during tha life of the person attainted, it meant that the for- 
feiture should exclude the fee. It was taken out of and from the effect 
of the forfeiture. The forfeiture never went beyond the life. And there 
are good reasons for such a construction which the gentleman from Indiana 
seemed to overlook. He might have found them laid down by Judge 
Story. He might have found ihera in the United Slates Court decisiuns. 
lie might have found them in the history of the English FarUatDenU He 
might have found them in the history of English and Irish confiscatioos. 
It was intended by our Constitution to prevent forever this crime of Gov- 
ernment taking from those not in legal existence, from minors, from tho 
weak and helpless, from those not guilty, from those incapable of crime, 
that properly which always in coses of intestacy, and generaUy in casea 
of wQl, the law gives to the children, and which, by natural right, and 
according to every code of inheritance kno^vn among men, aln'Hvs goes to 
the children in tho absence of a will. The only authority which can bo 
offered by the gentleman for his construction is this Virginia judge. The 
gentleman has brought no authority here for tho purpose of snataining hu 
view — none whatever. He has evidently been diligent, and has cxamiiMid 
all the authorities, and found them against him. Can the gr-ntleaiai) 
name one authority which sustains his views of the case escepl this t 
decision of Judge Underwood? Not one. He relies solely on hisj 
gressivo philology. So it is progressive. This war is teaching us n 
new meanings to old words and terms, A patriot used to mean one | 
loved his whole country ; who was devoted, by a principle of s 
and union, lo every part ; who had a common feeling and a common i 
lerest with those who hved under the same Government, who arc conl4uaed 
within the same natural or historical boundaries ; who cherished the tie 
that holds tho country together, and who held that evil to any part of 
their fellow-countrymen was evil to themselves. Now it means other- 
wise. Philology is progressive. Now a patriot is one who can break the 
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Bupreine luw, 'Who can hate bolf his nation, wLo can rejoice in the bajonet 
at tlie election, and the grcctihack in corruption ; ivho ia anrious to see a 
war of extcrnuDation, and who, oa the tilimux of his devotion, ia willing 
to me the last one of his wife's blood-relntions oficred upon tlie altar, and 
ttie innocent offt^pring of the South turned homeless aod penniless upos 
the oo!d and unfeeling world for crimeB in which they could not be poi^ 
ticipants ! Philology is progressive. A traitor now is a man who loves 
the old order, who dislikes to see the old Constitution dismantled, who is 
willing to make any sacriScc that will restore the UnioQ, and whose very 
lore of those who used to be under the same old family roof-tree amounts 
to such a sympathy thai he would love to hare them nil restored. A. 
philanthropist used to mean a friend of man. Now it means a friend of 
the black ; or, rather, such friendship as drags the negro from home, hap- 
piness, and content, to pauperism, crime, and starvation! Philology ie 
Cgrcssivc. Bat Judge Story did not progress like the geotloroan from 
iana in his philology. He kept the old meaning of the fathers, which 
was for all time. My friend from Indiana said that he could find bnt 
little writtca by oar conunenlators upon this mooted clause of the Coneti- 
tation. When he turned to Judge Curtis he found bnt one single sen- 
(eDCe: "The panishraent ia not prescribed by the Constitution. It is left 
to be prescribed by Congress ; with the limitation, however, that no eon- 
viction for treaHon shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture of property 
ucept during the life of the offender." 

The miitier was so plain to Judge Curtis that he could make but little 
commentary upon it. So it was with Judge Story. After quoting the 
clause ia question, he says : 

" Two moliTca prehnbly concurred in Introducing it as ao «pro9a power. One wa«, 
oot to ICBfe il open (o implifntion wLetlicr it ns lo be ciclusiTel; puniahable irith death, 
aecordidg to tlie known rulu or the coaunon luw, aiid witli the barbkniua acCOmpaiumeDU 
pmDted out by It, but to conSdo tbe punishment lo the discredon of CongresaL Hid 
Other wDi!, to impose eome Liurtiriox npon the nitviir ikd extent of the punishment, 
■0 Ilut it sliuuli] not work corruption of blood or forfeiture beiond l/u life of At offender. 

" It snrctir ts enough for Bociety to take the life of the offender, ua a juat punishment 
of Us crime, without tuking from bi^ oKpring and rektivea that property which may l>e 
the ooly means of aaving ihem from poTcrly and ruin. Il U bad poUey, too ; for it cuta 
oir dU the attachmenta which th<se unfortunate TicUma might otherwise feel for their own 
(JovemmeDt, and prepares theni to engage in any other serrico by which tfaeir supposed 
ilyuriec-inay he redressed or their bereditur; hatred graliSed. ifpon these and similar 
groundl it may ba presumed thai the duuse was Brst introdaced into the ori^aal draft of 
the CkULEUtution ; aai, atlct some amendments, It waa adopted without but apparent re- 
datance. Bj the laws ainca passed by Can;;resa it is declared that no convicljon or judg- 
ment for any capital or other otfeocel shall work comption of blood or any forfeiture of 
estate. The liistor; of other countries abundantly provel that one of the strong inooi- 
fires to pro^eculii oAI'dccb as treason has l>een the chance of sharing In the plunder of the 
victims Bapacity has btcn thus admuluted to eiert itself in &a serrloe of the most cor- 
mpt tyranny ; and tyranny haa been thuE funiished with new opportunities of indulging 
its malignity and reTcnge ; of gratifying iia en^y of the rich and good ; and of increas- 
ing its menus to reward favorites and secure retiJnirs for the worst deeds." — 3 Slori/'t 
CTTnmenlaHci, p. 170. 

' Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Indiana could 6nd no reason for the 
construction which Judge Story gives; but that eminent jurist does find a 
good and satisfactory reason for the limitation of the punishment, and he 
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ply, to 



gives it in the extract which baa jual been read. Can there lie a g 

reason agninst extending a penal law than the fact that entii e 

will work hnriD to the innocent, and encourage tyranny, rapacity, < 

and murder? To say nothing of the impolicy of breaking down uUeg 

to the Government by such a eystem of injustice, the reasons I havo 

quoted are sufficient to answer all that the geDlleinau Irom Indiana 1ia|l> 

Boid in favor of liis coDSLruction. 

Mr. Orth, Will the gentleman allow me to aek him a sin^ ^ 
tion : whether lie takes the position that ihid hill now before he, i 
pending amcndmeuls to it, will work corruption of blood? 

Mr. Cox. This bill, with the pending amcndmenls? 

Mr. Okth. Yes, sir. Will it work corruption of blood? 

Mr. Cox. It cannot work corruption of blood under our Constitu 
There can be no such thing as corruption of blood. 

Mr. Orth. I ask the gcnlleman furthermore whether lite anthoR^Fl 
read from Judge Story does not apply, and do not bis remorka apply, to 
the fact of corruplioa of blood? 

Mr. Cox. It applies to this very clnaae of the ConsliCaUon: 

" (kngress shill hare jiover (o doctare the ptmiahment of treuon, Intt no 
oT trcaaon shall work cDrruplion of blooil oc forlialarc except duriag the UC: of 
■on ittainlcd." 

It is on that Judge Story is commenting. The gentleman argnod 
there hod been in England abuses with regard to corruption of blood and 
forfeiture of estates. Persons had been found guilty of Irenaon nftcr death) 
and estates had been forfeited after the person attainted lind died. Mon- 
strous abuses had grown in consequence of declaring the blood to be attaint- 
ed after death ; men were so blackened by the attaint that they could not 
transmit an inheritance to their descendants. Premising these facta of 
bislory, the gentleman argued that the object of this mooted claute of' 
Constitution was to prevent such abuses. That was the main point of 
gentleman's argument. That it is a gross fallacy I shall demoDst 
He said, and said very truly : 

" Id further support of mj position, let me adtcrt to the fiM that in Biicliod, long 
prior to and at the adopdoo of our Con^tilulioo, attainder of IrcasaD after lli« <l»ili uf 
the auppoBed tnitor (I mean bis natural death liefare trial or Bveo acdustioa) waa of (re- 
itnent occurreoee. This was a mooatrouB ductiine, shocking to every principk' (^f jmti™ 
upon which the crimiDul code is founded, to eocusc i man of crime aftur ilmtJi, irhen 
none is to tpvak for his innotencc, to proceed lo trial and judgment, to irrrsl from luno- 
oent hands tbat properl; irhieh hj law upon hia death descended to and ii^Ic-l in his 
heirs, luid forfdt Uo'r property, uid not Au propcrtj, to the Govemmont for lii^ sitpiposed 
criminal conduct la it not more just and reuaonablo to suppoec thai the Ctiusiitutica 
intended lo embrace and proiidc n^ost this mDDstrous perversion ot aatucnl juslioc, iIub 
that it intended ao absurd u propoutioD 03 that the forfeiture of estate should only he lot 
that brief period of time belneen sentence of death and its cieciuion ? " 

I answer the question ibe gentleman puts by saying that it is mon- 
etrous, that it is a great and grievous wrong, thus to attaint a man and for- 
feit his estulo after his death. The history of England in thai regard i» 
red with blood and black with cruelty. But &om it our fathers learned a 
lesBou. To stain the memory after death, lo corrupt the blood after it hul 
ceased to pulsate, and to " rob the innocent posterity of the inlieriUnco 
which, by the Inwa of the realm, had descended to and vested in tbemi u 
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VlawAiI descendants of ihelr anceator," wns ao revelling to ever? eense 
*tight and justice, that I join with the gcullemun in execrating such 
seness. Tlie creative miuils whii?h gave form, lift:, bemity, nnd s^m- 
inetl7 to our Federal system did not lolerato mit^h barbarous codes. They 
eaw these monstrosities. Ay, sir, and in our niatchtcEa Constitution they 
provided against their occnrrenco here in IIiih free and heller country ; 
hut not hy Ihe d-au»e to which the gentleman would refer. If the gentleman 
hod read the Constitution and the anthorilative commentary more care- 
fully, ho would hove found in a previous clause of Uie Constitution, which 
Mya that '* no bill of attainder or ex poH /ado law shall be passed," the 
solution of the problem which he discussed. He would then liave seen 
how amply our fatliers guarded against those monstrous abuses of power 
which reached into the tomb and dishonored and disinherited those who 
g mourned. The argument of the gentleman is answered by re- 
ting him to that sweeping clause of the Constitution against all attain- 
Judge 8lory flaya, in speaking of that very clause : 

"Batii acte bave ortcn lieen resorted lo ia foreign GoTemmeuts as a cominon engine 
□ GngUnd tbej have been pushed (o the mod Gxlraragiiiil client in 
_ IS well to the absent and the deitd as lo the liiing. Sir Edward Coke 
■Dtioned it to be among the Iranswndcnt powers of ParGamenL, l/iat an act nxag be 
I man aflrrht u dead^ And the reignlog raolurcb who Vraa Bluiu a( 
to bate been altunled bj hd act of Parliameat ajra monllu a/ttr hit 
\, DDtwlthBUoditiK the abaurdit; of deeming hfm at once in poBseesion of the Ihrooe 
■BO a tnjlor. The punishment baa oRen been hiflicted without calling upon Ihe putj 
■ectued td answer, or without eTen the formaliCj of proof, and BoinetimHS because the 
Utr in ita ordinary course of proceedings would acquit the oflimder. The injuetice and 
ituqultj of «uch nets in general consdtute an irresistible EU^futnent si^nst the ciisCcncc 
of the power. In a, free Government it weutd be intolerable, and in tbe hands ofa rngn- 
tng faction it might t>e, and probably would be, abused lo the ruin and death of the moat 
Tirtuoua dtiiens. Bills of this sort have bwn most UBually pjssed in Bngland'iu times 
of rebellion, or of giosa subscpvicncy to the Crown, or of violent polltieaJ eicitemcnlfr-. 
peHods In which all naUons arc most liable (as well the free as the enslaved) to forget 
thdr duties and to (rtuoplc upon the rights and-liberties of otben."— 3 Slory, p. 21U. 

The wrong complained of by the gentleman is one for which he fiada a 
remedy in another clause which he supposes was intended to limit the pro- 
ceedings and not the forfeiture of estate lo Ihe life of the person nttoinled. 
Being thus simply provided against in the clause of Ihe Constitution against 
bills of attainder, what other intention or use can there be for the danaa 
in controversy except to limit the forfeiture of the eslats during the life of 
the person attainted? 

I have agreed with Ihe gentleman from Indiana in condemning, with aU 
the severity of language, the attaint alter death and tbe robbing of the iuno- 
Aentchildren who would legally take the estate. But, as a matter of enlight- 
ened law, public decency, and Christian morality, I cannot perceive how 
each a case differs Irom the bill before ns, which he sustains, and which 
proposes lo despoil the children of their inheritance for the crime of the 
parent. Does it make the one a more heinous wrong that the attaint ia 
after death and the property had already descended hy statute? No, sir ; 
tiis outrage in both cases consisia in robbing the helpless and weak, in pun- 
ishing the innocent for the guilly. To prevent this, in the interest of 
society and in Ihe sacred name of the family, and to save the innocent 
from shamo as well as from want, otir Constitulion declares, that the for- 
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fettnre Hhould not go beyoad the lifo of the ficrson attainted. The 
shall hide lus shame. The child ehall begin ita life clear from stnio,! 
eullicd &om the attaint of its parent's lifo, and the inheritance 
pecl«d from the phy sioal sonri^o of ita being, shall not be snatched 
by unlineal liamls or tyruonic rapacity. 

Too ttbandanllj does history cumulale the proof of the nnwisdt 
anch legislation as that proposed by this bill. Snch legislation is lli< 
mium which baa ever been offered by power to Itie cormorants who cilug 
to it, in order to perpctoate itself by sharing in the plunder. It is llie re- 
ward which the dominant dynasty always gives to llie gilded flies which 
bazx about the corpse of its victim to fatten on its corruptioD, Perhaps 
the aaddesl illustrations which this evil time will f\imiBh of its lustful de- 
generacy, win bo the clamoring of the partisan afties, informers, and nier- 
cenarioB, who, too cowardly to meet the enemy in fight, will follow in the 
wake of our armies to speculate opon the plantations and estates which 
the retrellion has forfeited, but which the Constitution, in its beautiful be- 
nignity, would have saved to the innocent inheritor. 

Is it necessary to add further authority as to the impolicy or unconsti- 
tutionality of this bill? I might appeal to the writings of the gentleman 
who hns been employed by the Secretary of War to codify the hiwa of 
war. I mean the Dr. Francis Lieber who wrote bo well of public l»w 
and liberty before he had oSicial employment. I could read from I: ' * 
ume on " Civil Liberty " to show the scope and spirit of that part 
Constitntioa under debate. He says " that Ihe true protection of " 
ual property demands likewise the exclusion of confiscation" — 

Mr. Stevens. As the gentleman from Ohio is discussing a 
mutter, let me oslc him a question. 

Mr. Cox. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Stetvens. The Constitution provides that Congress shall _ 
power to declare the pnaishraont of treason ; but no attainder of treason 
fihall work corruption of blood or forfeiture, Npw, has not Congress 
power to punish other than by attainder, and if thatvsther puoisb: 
the forfeiture of estate, docs it violate the first clause of the Constltuti 

Mr. Cos. I answer the gentleman by referring him to the Preui 
message. [Laughter,] The President, in his message to ibe lut 
gress, held that to divest the title forever — '' for treason and ing 
of treason" — was unconstitutional. You passed the joint reeoli 
obviate his scruples. The gentleman must stand by the Adminii 
I charge him with being a traitor or a secessionist if he now desert 
Lincoln. [Great laughter.] I hope my friend from Pennsylvania, 
BO long hurling his envenomed shafts of satire against this aide of 
House because we did not always sastain the President, will not bimseK 
fail of his loyalty. There may be other punishments beside the forfeimn [ 
but the pimishment you now propose, and which I am now discussing, u 
nnroostiLutioDal. So says the Administration, I proudly stand by tia 
Administration on this point. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Stevens. I understand the gentleman as not giving his own 
opinions, but those of Mr, Lincoln. 

Mr. Cox. When interrupted, I was giving the views of others — Judge 
Story, Judge Curtis, and Dr. Lieber. I am not prepared to say that w 
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'. Lincoln's viowa on that subject are the best. I only aay that thoy 
e binding upon ihat side of the House who liEve bo often urged 
liling to aualata iho Adminiatraliou you fail lo soatain the Govern- 
ment. Where, tben, do gentlemen stand? Opposing [he constitutional 
views of their chief I How handsomely you look before ihe country in 
that capucily, aft«r your pliiUppica against our disloyalty ! Here ta a bill 
which involves the very exercise of the highest sovereign power — confis- 
CRtion of the estates of persons absolutely — a scheme of forfeiture involv- 
ing hundreds, nay, thousands of millions of dollars, or of landed estates,* 
involving in ils consequences the prolongation of war and the proeraalin»- 
tion of peace, involving the very fale of this Union and all the immense 
interests imbound with it lo the latest generations, and about which the 
K«3idcnt waa bo anxious that he took the extraordinary trouble to send 
ui admonitory message to prevent bis Iricnds committing a flagrant breach 
Df the Constitution, advising them that ho would veto the measure for its 
gross nnconsiitutionality ; yet genllemea stand here, after the lapse of a 
year or more, and by soma ** progressive philology" undertake to convict 
and censure their own Executive, overrule his matured judgment and 
sacred oath, and by failing lo give him the required support on so momen- 
tous a measure, become, by their own cogent logic, traitors lo Ihe Govem- 
meotl 

Mr. Broouall. I'he Constitution, punishing treason, allows the 
alternative of fine and imprisonment to be imposed. If, then, (he line be 
levied upon the oficnder's land, and that land is sold, I want lo know 
whether the purchaser would only take a life eatulo? 

Mr. Cox. Certainly, sir. Under an honest and fearless judiciary, up- 
holding the Constitution as the supremo law, bo would only get a life 
estate. This may be an absurd conclusion ; but I know that Judge Story 

IB not think it absurd, nor does the history of these ooafiscations show 

* The debate having be«Q hurrivdlj foruHl on the House, I hail nut the ^me to pro- 
tKLTMatencnu u lo the property propotted to be reached b]r the Sill. The folknrlog 
^ fram the Ceaaui of 1800, iiriJI BiiproxiniBto lo it : 
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it to be absurd. By no scheme or device cau you directly or indireclly 
forfeit ihe estate for treason, except in purguunce of the Conslitution. 

Mr. BuooMALl. If tbe same individual should be indictetl before Home 
eoort for stealing chickens, and tiucd (cu dollsrs, nod his lands sold for tlie 
fine, could the estate be sold in fee? 

Mr, Cox. If the gentleman would get a civil judgment, lake wrt a 
jitfi facias, and make a levy, then I suppose be could sell the fee. But 
tliat question of stealing chickens docs not interest my coastitneuts [laugb- 
ter], at least those who are white. Besides, tliere are reasons growing 
out of the difference between the political crime of treason and the n ' 
tn se involved in stealing, which led our ancestors to frame the c 
([ucstion. 

Wlien inf^rrupleil by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I was a 
call the altenlioo of the House to Dr. Lieber's volume. He may n 
good authority for my friend frum Pennsylvania [Mr. KellefJ, -wha 
has informed jhe House that lie is in communication with him, tbou^ he 
told us that he preferred hie own instincts to Dr. Licber'a reason. He 
argued the other day that he would rather tnist his own instincts nf liberty 
than the authority of the war codifier. We have had too mnch legislation 
" upon inslincl." I think at the time Dr. Lieber wrote the Tolnroe iVom 
which I was abont to quote, that be was looking at the spirit of the bw 
with that large roundabout coramou-aonse view which a student of T" 
tfiaquieii might well take ; and with that enlarged observation be \t 
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" Tbe trua pratfction ot individual propertj demands likewise tLe eidOBioD 
Sscnlion. For although conflaculon, as a punishment, id to be n^ectrd on notwunt 
undeSned chirocler of tbe punlshmelit, depending not a^aa itaelC Init upon ' 
wbetber tbe puDiBbed peraou has any properlf and hOR much, it is likewiM iiuil 
OR the eround Clmt individual prapertj Impliea individunl transmissioo, wliieh conliBcalian 
totally destroys. 1[ would perhaps not be wbnll; unjust to deprive an indiiiduiJ of till 
proports', aa a puoiahment for oorlain crimes, if we bomW 0^010 it to jna fti hU htin. 
We do it in Rict itben we imprison a man for life, and aabniit bim to the ngnl 
discipline, dieailoning him any ticneGC of (be property be maj possoas ; IkU U 
to dqtrise hit childrm or olher tain of l!u indtvijiud property, not to ^tak 0/ 






tile to this great prindplc of the utmost proteallon 

down to Ibe pregcnt Uroo! frotn a period of semi 

ridered the primirf owner of all Unl Oomiptlon of blood is distluotiy aliolit^ bg 

OontUtution." — Dr. Licin- on Civil lAherlg, toI. i., p. 12S. 

What does the learned publicist mean by the " appetiiiing effect of ^ 
fiscalion upon Governments"? Did his prescient raind take ii 
dications of Judge Underwood? Did he look forward to the 
Alexandria? Did ho see town lots and Arlingtoo helglits under tbe h^ 
mer? And did he see how little enthusiasm life-cstatea produced, 4 
what an appetieing eOect the fee simple would have produced? Hbb^ 
learned doctor struck, in his comprehcDsive reasoning, the motive ftvH 
bill ? I charge that the object of this bill is to make a coee in the a 
if possible, whereby some Judge like Underwood, by a corrupt, n 
and dishonest decision, may overturn the organic law to ^ve s quui-d 
lute title, and thus place the burden on the heirs hereafter of contM 
for their rights, and by harassing and oppressing tho innocent Kiid IJ 
leas, gain that possession which proverbiaUy is nine points of lUc li 
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^ of its coutinuance. It maj well he asked by a considerate Icgialo* 

^w long will tlie imiocent heirs rcmuiu oat of Ihcir properly if ihey 
sue aud aivait tUe decision of the qticstioa in the coiirta? Shall it 
lo until Uiey allaia tUeir majority, or vhcn ? After the property has been 
once laketi, there will, I fear, be bat little remedy in the courts, fur the 
jodiciary itself may be the next deparliDent to cower before the behests of 
power and the "military necessity" of the hour, 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to tills bill, because I have gleaned 
Eroni history a profound distrust of all such measures as a means of 
restoring allegiance and order. It is the system of revenge. It h 
hale enacted into law. It will not and it caimot come to good. It 
i3 nnchristiun. Indued, any system which does not restore good wiD and 
ktadneie between the two sections, and especially if it robs the coming 
generation, will only tcud to perpetuate with the children the hate which 
we might hope would evatiiah vrith time. Such a system is lh<] very 
wantonuess and oiceas of tyranny. It always has in it a self-punishing 
and corrective power. It carries a Nemesis with it as inexorable as fate. 
The history of Pohind, Venetia, and Ireland should make ua pause. Do 
we indeed desire to restore our Union? Do we desire to keep our plight 
to the Constitution ? Do we crave in our hearts the return of that happier 
time when our public order reposed securely in the hearts of the people 
and in reverence lor the Consiilulion? If we do, let us rather repeal onr 
farmer harsh and vindictive legislation, and not enact other and harsher 
penalties ; and if war muet needs go on, if blood, blood, blood must still 
Bow, and force must still be used agiunst those who were once our brelh- 
KQ in the same nationality, then let us add to that force at every moment 
of decided success to our arms, at every pause in the dread conflict, the 
benignant policy of conciliation. 

Mr. Kellgt. Will the gentleman from Ohio permit mo to ask him 
the reference of his quotation from Dr. Lieber? 

Mr. Cox. I vrill give it to the gentleman. 
- Mr. Kellet. I do not know whether his quotation is a correct one, 
for thq doctor has protested that the gentleman has always misquoted him, 
aad charged him witli enlertaining opioions the reverse of what his 
opinions really are. 

Ifr, Cox. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, when he says I have 
misquoted Dr. Lieber, cannot be correct, for I_have not pretended to quote 
him unlil to-day. I said the other day that he was opposed (o the unrc- 
publican scheme of conscription. 1 have the authority, and I will pro* 
ducfl it at ihe proper time. 

Mr. Eellet. If the gentleman will permit me, I would lite to have 
the doctor himself speak upon this aubjecl, I hold in my hand a note 
atom the doctor, of the date of December 6, 1863. 

Mr. Cox. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is not quite as lo^cal 
aa I could wish. I do not propose now to discuss the conacriplioa bill. 
I will pay my respects hereafter to the gentleman on that subject, 

Mr. Kellet. I would rather the question be between the gentleman 
from Ohio and the gentleman he quoted as authority than between the 
gentlcmao and myself. 

Mr. Cox. I should feel it a much greater honor if it were bo. 
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[Laughter.] I was about to conclude by oue general observation. Ths 
members upon tliis side of the House have not made, and do sot inlencl 
to make, any factious opposition to this Administration. We intend to 
sustain it to tke fullest extent of oar ability in erery legal way which it 
may mark out — in every way possible by which we can restore the old 
order of ibiogs in this country. Our views do not always agree with 
your views as to the beet mode of restoring the Union and pregerring the 
Constitution, If we could hot agree upon one object — the rehabilitation 
of the State?, with nil tbeir rights, dignity, nnd equality nnimpnired — 
though our views may bo diverse as to the means to attain that object, 
this Congress might carve out a historic fame as the restorer of that con- 
stitutional freedom which the last Congress did so much lo destroy. 
Upon this side we will sustain any measure to pat down rebellion whtcli 
is warranted by the Constitution. But we will never lay sacrilogiuns 
banilsiUpOn the ark of our covenant. We constitute the conatitutioiu^ op- 
position to this Administration. We have no opposition except it be in- 
spired by that instrument. Its written grants of power, its limilntions, 
and, especially in these times, its reserved powers, fiimish the cnptterj 
of our antagonism. Drawing from this source, we fear no critidsin. 
We defy all aspersions. Come evil or good report, we will labot^— it 
may be in vain — to protect that instrument against any such breaches as 
that proposed by this hill and legislation of like character. Since I have 
been a member of this House I have labored, without rest, to make up in 
vigihince and study what X lacked in years and' experience, that I might 
. peribrm my whole duty to my coustituents ; and with one object ever np- 
permoet in my mind— the object which Daniel Webster held to be first 
with a free people — the preservation of their liberty by maintaining con- 
stitutional restraints and just divisions of power, 

Mr. Okth. Before the gentleman from Ohio takes his soal, I would 
like 10 ask him one or two questions, and I have no doubt he will answer 
them without hesitation. My first question is, whether he is iu fcvor of 
punishing the traitors who have been guilty of bring^g on this rebellion? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir, I am in favor of punishing traitoi 
to the Constitution, by trial, by conWction, and by all the modes polQ 
Out for the punishment of treason. 

Mr. Oirrn, I have no douht of that. My next questiot 
he is in favor of punishing traitors by Ihe death penalty? 

Mr. Cox. Yea, sir ; and almost every duy I have been voting n 
and men to inflict that penalty, 

Mr. Ohth. I would ask him whether taking trom innocent c 
the life of the father who sustains them, is not visiting the ejiis of^ 
parent on the children ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir ; that is one of the incidents which, pert 
might have onee been avoided, but which we cannot now avoid, but I 
which, praise God I I am not responsible. 

Now, I wish to ask the gentleman whether he is in favor of punishing 
innocent persons for the guilt of their parents ? 

Mr. Orth. No, sir. 

Mr. Cox. Well, sir, tlien you must be against this bill. 
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Mr. Orth. I contend that 
their litetiiDcs. 

Mr. Cox, I would be very glad 
pole of huQianity. 

Mr. Garfield. 1 wish lo ask my colleague a question, not with any 
factiouB purpose, nor with any design to prevent a cwlm discussion of so 
important a question aa this. I am sorry that rhis discussion has assumed 
ft somewhat partisan character. It ought not to have that rharacler atall, 
and M lar as I am concerned it aliall not. I wiali to ask my colleague a 
prftctical ratber than a legal question. I wish to know whether the oh- 
jection he raises to this bill is not itseU' obnosions to this objection ; we 
pnai^h men for civil and for criminal offeawa, great and small, in all tho 
higher and lower courts of the country, by taking their property from them, 
SO that their children can never have the benefit of it after the parent's 
death. Now, lyliile we do this constantly in our courts, hy civil and crim- 
faal process, does not my colleague propose to make an exception in favor 
of the crime of treason? Why should not the children of traitors suffer 
the same kind of loss and inconvenience as the children of thieves and of 
Other felons do? I ask the gcuileman whether his position does not in- 
volve this great absurdity and injustice? 

Mr. Cox. I will say to my colleague that, as he knows very well, in 
criminal procedures we do not at onco by execution reach the real estate. 
But my coDeague cannot withdraw mc from my constitutional position as 
to this hill. All I propose to do in opposing this bill is to stand by the 
Constitution, and to stand by it all the time, regardless of consequences ; 
snd I will ask my distinguished colleague how he reads that clause of the 
ConsiJtutloa uuder debate. Does he believe in the construction which has 
been given to it by the gentleman from Indiana ^Mr. Ohth] ? Does he 
believe that he can constitutionally lake a traitor's property forever, or 
only during his life? Does he read the Constitution in opposition to Judge 
Story and to Judge Curtis? Would he set aside the construction given to 
It by the law of 1790? Or would he, dare he, with his oath upon him, 
now break the Constitution hy voting for this measure, in order to get 
ftbaolute title lo the lands of those in revolt? Would he, to aggravate the 
punishment of the traitor, or to punish the innocent children of the rebels, 
break the Constitution? 

Mr. Garfield. I would not break the Constitution for any such 
parpoee. 

Mr. Cox. I am very glad to hear that. 

Mr. Garfield. I would not break the Constitution at all, unless it 
diould become necessary to overleap its barriers lo save ihe Government 
and tbe Union. But I do not see that in this bill we do break the 
Constitution. 1( the gentleman can show me that it violates the Const!- 
tntion, I will vote against it with him, even though every member of my 
party votes for it ; that makes no difference to me. I will say, however, 
that I hod supposed that tlie intention of that clause of the Constitution 
was to prevent the pumshmeut of treason when an individual was declared 
guilty of it aller his death. I had supposed that that was the purpose of 
it, and if so, it seems that this bill is nut obnoxious to the objection wbioh 
the gentleman raises to it. 
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Mr. Cox. If the gentleman vdJl examine that other claoBe of |] 
CoMtitulJon which I pointed out, he wiU find, aa Judge Story foand, tT 
it provided for the outrage of trial and punishment of treason after I 
death of the person, by prohibiling all biUa of attainder. The other c' 
of the CoDBtitulion is so exceedingly plain tlial the wayfaring man- 
Mr. Liocola himself — did not err in construing it. 
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On tlio 17th of February, 1864, tLo House were coiksidering (be bill 
to eatabliah a Bureau of Frecdman's Affairs, when, by a diTereion from 
tlie regular debate, the subject of " Miscegenation " came up. The p 
phlet upon which Mr. Cox based his remarks, afterwards tamed onl 4 
be apocryphal. It was writlea by two young men connected willi i 
New York press. So congenial were its sentiments with those of j 
leading Abolitionists, and so ingeniously was its irony disguised, tliol 
was not only indorsed hy the fanatical leaders all over the land, bat no ■ 
in Congress thought of questioning the genuineness and scriousneaa ofa 
document. This species of logical irony has been nsed by writoi 
greater fame than the authors of fbe pamplilet. Burke used k, i 
Archbishop Whatcly used it ; the former to vindicate civiliEfttion, . 
the latter Christianity. The "Historic Doubts concerning Napo 
by Whatcly, found its believers ; and many a sceptic embraced Ita i 
absurd concliisioRs in his eagerness to repudiate the truth. 

The speech given below had a Tery extensive circulotioa ii 
of the country. The Republicans were much puzzled by the fraukaess of 
their secret champion. Mr. Beeclicr's paper indulged a suspicion lliat 
the author was not altogether in earnest ; but in tlie same article it uttered 
the same sentiments contained in the pamphlet. On the 25tb of Febraiuj, 
18G4, in an article on the union of races, he " agreed with a large portion 
of these pagies," referring to the pamphlet. Ho contended tlial every 
great nation had been married into its greatness hy a union of many stouks. 
To quote : 

" Uke a co&l of nmnj colora, crery great Dntioa is a patchwork out of tba Bhrsds Ittd 
remntuta of fontiGr nations. The American people is, hi likv maDiier, a Btock of nminr 
ptSa. An BmBlganmlion of races is going on here lo au extent almoal wiiboul a pitalw 
in Uslorj. Evcrj naliOD nodcr the flun 19 making some gift of its bJood to --- ' -"■— — 
TGini. Immigration from foreign lands was never so multiCudlnons as notr. 
of view our natlTe-bom Araerieaiis of English descent, (lier« are enough of other it 
on lM« 80)1 to mjke three other nations — namely, the Irish, tha GcnnanB " ' 
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e tbon the whole population ot the 
lat [hese three sIocub hate not coma 
!o CAUbUah UicmeelTcs as distinct peoplea ; Init eiich to join itself lo e*cb, litl all 
lOgHlhcr Bhill be built up into the tDODnmental DutioD of the earth 1 We btJisTe tha 
wboEe huruiui nico »re one ramilv — born, everj individimJ, wlb a coannon prerogstiTB to 
do the best be uan Ibr hie onn welfure ; tbst in politlciil sodetiee, all mm, of whatever 
TDiioas mx or color, shoutd Bland oa an abBolutc equalitj' before Iho law ; that whites 
aiul bliolts should laleimBirj if they aiBh, and should not iinlesB Ihcj wish ; that the 
n«po la not to be allowed to remsm In this countrj', but l« lo rctDun here williout being 
allowed — uking aabody't petmiBHlon but his own ; that wn gball hate no pcnnancnt set- 
tlemeDt of the negro quefiion till our haughtier while blood, looldug at the fuce ofa ne- 
gro, Bhall ftn^t that he 1b bUck, and remember only that he is a citizen. Whether or 
not the unirerBiJ complexioD of the humaa fomilf it the mUlenniuia " wU not be whits 
or block, but broim or colored," we certainly believe that the AfiiesD-tiiited meinbcrs of 
Mt eouDiunity will in the Kiture graduall; bleach out their blackaeas. The fiUiii uf to- 
dajr prove ibia bejond dedaL Already tbree-ftHirths of the colored people of tlie United 
Stales have white blood in IhOT veins. The two bloods have been grailualty intcniiin- 
^Ung ever since there were whiles and blacks among our population. Thia intcmiinulmir 
wiO continue. Under slavery, it hai been forced aiul frequent. Under freedom it nil! be 
rohmtiry and infrequent But by-und-by — eounling the yeata not by PreBidciiii.d cam- 
litinie, but by centuries — the nejtro of the South, eroning paler with every gco^inliaa, 
will at lost oomplelely hide his Cice ander the snow. 

Dr. Clieever'a paper, " The Principia," accepting tbe tUeory of tha 
painplOet, auil couimenJing iia earuost thought, sM that it needed not a 
tithe of it to prove that God lias made of one blood all nalioas of men, 
endowed them with ef|ual njiliU, and lliat they are eutitled to all the ciTil 
and political prerogatives and pri'vilegea of other citizens. 

The '• Tribune " of the 16th of March, 1864, urged the ratclligent dis- 
CUBsion of ihc sobjcct, and accepting the " one blood" Ibeoiy, drow tbo 
conclosioQ, 

"That, nnJer the Conslitu^on in its moBt liberal interpretation, and admitting our 
cherished Atnerican doctrine of equal hamsn nghts, if a white man pleases to luarry • 
bhck woniaii, the mere lact that she is black ;^ves do one a right to interfere to prevent 
or set aalde sucb marriage. We do not say that sndi union would be wijc, but wo do 
disliacdy aaacrl tikat society hoa oolhing to do with the wisdom of matches, and that w*,^ 
litall have to the end of the chapter a great many foolish ones whieh kws ars powerless 
to prevent. We do not Bay that such matches would be moc|il ; but we do declare that 
Ibey woald be inBnltely more so than the promiscuous cniuMibtnoge which has so long 
abUDclwxiy prevailed upOD the Soniheni plnotaliona. If a man can so far conquer his re- 
pugoanoe to a black woman as to roakc her the mother of his children, we tsk, In the 
DUX) of the divine law and ordccuncy, why be should not maTry herf" 

Another remarkable phase of this discussion was Iho (juerica pro- 
pounded by Robert Dale Owen, Dr. S. G. IIowc, and Col. McKayc, Com- 
miasionerH on tbe Freedman, as to the capacity and <:onditinn of the 
mulatto, his ofi^pring, and their tendency to bodily and menial decay. 
"The Anglo- African "of the 20th February, 1864, reioHed very piingentlj 
upon those querists, and infomted ibetn that as the two publishera aud ooe 
editor of "The Anglo-African " had had bom to them in liiwful wedlock 
no lc«s than twenty-nine children, of whom twenty ore now living — 
Bome married and budding — they coald not help regarding Ihe queries as 
ia a measure pereonal and impertinent. 
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In ita issue of the next week, these publishers and editor— «o blessed 
in their sweet domestic fecundity — took up the speech which follows, and 
the reference in it made to themselves. They explained what was other- 
wise obscure ; and added a very clever though illogical jeu cPesprU^ which 
is quoted below as an encouraging sample of African wit. It Ls agreeable 
to find such exhibitions. They do much to reconcile us to the belief that 
if negro suffrage shall ever be accomplished, we shall have, now and then, 
a very sprightly sufiragan of the miscegen stamp. The article is as fol- 
lows : 

• 

"What we mean by complementary is this: a perfect man, or race, is made of a ▼»- 
riety of characteristics or races ; wanting any of these cbaracterietics he falls short in bo 
far of perfection. These characteristics, or seyeral of them, are therefore complementary. 
to the perfection of the individual or the race. Hence, two races, holding nearly the same 
characteristics, can make little if any improTement on either. The Indian and SpanLth 
races, especially in Mexico, have strong physical and intellectual resemblaDoes ; henee^ 
they are not complementary of each other. The Negro and the Aiian (generally called 
Caucasian) races have opposite and complementary characteristics, physically and men- 
tally, or more properly, psychically ; hence they are likely, by their admlxtare, to produce 
a more perfect race than cither are separately. We may add, it is a dim perception of tUs 
great truth, which has instituted the * Curious Inquiry ' mentioned in another column of 
this paper, and which frightens such pure white men as Hon. S. S. Cox, of Ohio. To take 
an illustration nearer home. Our country, to-day, needs patriots. It will be generally ad* 
mittcd that any * cross * between lion. S. S. Cox and Vallandigham would £fdl to pro- 
duce a patriot, for the simple and obvious reason that in both the blood runs the other 
way. But, per contra, if we should get up a * cross ' between Hon. S. S. Cox and Gapi 
Robert Small, the result would be an average miscegen and a superior patriot" 

It is, however, a little humiliating to think that so many shining lights 
like the editor of " The Anglo- African," should never have suspected the 
peculiar character of the pamphlet. To the speech : 

Mr. Cox said : Mr. Speaker, I did not rise for the purpose of discuss- 
ing this measure, only to have it referred for discussion.. I shall only 
call attention to ita general features. The member who introduced it [Mr. 
Eliot] recalle^l to our minds the fact that we opposed the confiscation bill 
for its inhumanity. He hoped that humane considerations would prevail 
as to this bill. I wish that he had set a better example, by his voice and 
vote upon the other measure. This bill is founded in part on the confis- 
cation system. If that were inhuman, then this is its aggravation. The 
former takes the laods which are abandoned by loyal or disloyal wliites, 
under the pressure of war ; while the present bill turns these abandoned 
lands over to the blacks. But motives of humanity, however pure, are 
not the motives which should prompt legislation altogetlier. I only refer 
to the confiscation part of the measure to show how comprehensive and 
all-reaching is this scheme. The industrious gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Eliot] states that he is the author of the confiscation bill, of 
which this biU is the, sequel. 

Mr. Eliot. I did not say that I was the author of the confiscation 
bill. I said that I reported it from the Select Committee that had that 
matter in charge. 

Mr. Cox. The gentleman's modesty will not permit him to nlnim the 
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I of it. I rather think thai oil of these measures spring from the fer- 
itibnuQ of the Solicitor of tiie War Oflice [Mr. Whitikg]. He is the 
MMrvuir of liU tlie Republii^an licresy and legishktion proposed in this 
House; though he ia often coofauailuil, I think, with Divine Providence, 
to whom gentlemen are crroneoualy in the habit of attributing these aboli- 
tion measures. 

But to return to the member from MaRsachnsetts. The effect of former 
legislation haa been, in hia opinion, to bring under the control of the Gov- 
ernment large multitudes of freedmen who " had ceased to bo slaves, but 
had not learned how to be free," To care for Uiese multitudes he presents 
this hill, which, if not crude and undigested, yot is sweeping and revolu- 
tJOnnry. It begins a policy for this Federal- Government of limited and 
COipresa powers, so latitndinarian tiiat the whole system is changed. If 
the ads of confiscation and the proclamations, on which tliis measure ia 
founded, be usurpations, how can we ivho have denounced lliem favor a 
neasDre like this? According to Mr, Whiting, this system, to be com- 
plete, must inclade in its provisions all the abandoned lands, all lands Cor- 
fbitiKl for tSLxes, all conliscated lauds, all derelict personalty, all colored 
ni«n fVee before the war in rebellions districts, and all fugitives thereto 
{Vom loyal States, all legal proceedings of confiscation, all migrations of 
blaclu to and from rebel States, all laws compensating masters for slaves, 
and all other matters relating to the colored people, whether bond or free. 
This is a new system. It opens a vast opportunity for corraption and 
abuse. It may bo inaugurated in the name of humanity ; but I donbt, 
sir, if any Government, much less our Government of ddegated powers, 
will ever gncceed in the philanthropic line of business such as ia contem- 
plated by this bill. 

The gentleman from Maseacbusetts appeals to as to ibrget the past, 
not to inquire how these poor people have become free, whether by law or 
by osurpaliou, but to look the great fact in the face " that three million 
slaves liuve become and are becoming free." before I come to that great 
fact, let me first look to the Constitution. My oath to that is the highest 
hnmanity. By preserving the Constitution amidst the rack of war, in 
any vital part, we are saving for a better time something of those Llierties, 
Stole and personal, which have given ao much happiness for over seventy 
ycRTS to so many miUiona ; and which, under a favorable Administration, 
might again restore contentment to our afflicted people. Hence the high- 
est humanity is in building strong the ramparts of constitutional restraint 
against such radical usurpations as b proposed to be inaugurated by 
mcaaurea kindred to this before the House, If the gentleman can show 
us warrant in the Constitution to establish this eleemosynary system for 
the blacks, and for making tbc Government a plantation speculator and 
orerseer. and the Treasury n funil for the negro, I will then consider the 
charitable light in which he has commended his bill to our sympathies. It 
does not follow that because (as General Butler once said) there were as 
many pocir in proportion to the people in the poorhouses of Massachusetts 
who wore killed outright by bad treatment as ware killed at the battle of 
Solferino in proportion lo those engaged, that we are to mterfere by Fed- 
eral legislation for the victims of Massachusetts inhumanity, I would 
e to do something tor the poor blacks who have been thrown houseless, 
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clothesless, foodless, mediciDeless, and friendless on the cold world hy the 
improvident and barbarous philanthropy now in vogue ; but when my 
constituents ask me for my warrant thus to tax them, I wish to be able to 
point it out. If you can so frame your bill as to draw no money from the 
Treasury, and make your scheme self-supporting ; or if you can so perfect 
the system as to connect it legally with die military without degrading the 
army, and still discipline and care for the unfortunate blacks, male and fe- 
male, old and young, strong and weak, then wo may consider its propriety 
and legality with a view to aid its passage. 

We cannot and do not desire to ignore the fact that incalculable mis- 
ery has been and will be the fate of the freed negroes ; but it is another 
and a difficult problem to reconcile the aid they require from the benevolent 
with our oaths and well-matured judgments as to the province of the 
Federal Grovemment over matters like this. The gentleman refers us for 
the constitutionality of this measure to the war power, the same power 
by which he justifies the emancipation proclamation and similar measures. 
We upon this side are thoroughly convinced of the utter sophistry of such 
reasoning. If the proclamation be unconstitutional, how can this or any 
measure based on it be valid ? The gentleman says, " If the President 
had the power to free the slave, does it not imply the power to take care 
of him when freed ? " Yes, no doubt. I£ he had any power under the 
war power, he has all power. He is so utterly irresponsible that even 
Congress cannot share his monarchical despotism. Under the war power 
he is a tyrant without a clinch on his revolutions. He can spin in any 
orbit he likes, as far and as long as he pleases. He refers us also to that 
clause of the Constitution wliich authorizes Congress " to declare war and 
make rules concerning captures on land." This latter argument square-s 
with the theory of this war announced by the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. Stevens], for the authority of Congress to declare war is of 
course only meant as against foreign nations, and Congress can make all 
rules couccrniug captures in such a war. But unless the gentlemen on 
the other side are ready to acknowledge the independence of the South, 
and recognize them as a separate nation of belligerents, then his argument 
proves nothing in behalf of this bill, except that he is a theoretical seces- 
sionist. The constitutional argument in favor of this bill is one that this 
side cannot recognize, unless we are prepared to unsay and undo aU that 
we ha\e said and done to protect the Constitution since the abohtion 
measures began to take the form of law. 

" But," it is urged, " something must be done for the poor blacks. 
They are perishing by thousands. We must look the great fact of anti- 
slavery and its millions of enfranchised victims in the face, and legislate 
for tiieir relief." Su(»h is the appeal to our kindlier natures. Somethin? 
should be done. The humanity which so loug pitied the plumage should 
not ibrgct the dying bird. But what can be done without violating the Cou- 
siitu ion of the United States, or without intrenching upon a domain never 
gni'Ked by the States or the people in their written charter of powers? 
AVhat ran be done? Oh ! ye honey-tongued humanitarians of New Eng- 
lan 1, with your coifers filled from the rough hand of Western toil, the 
beuvicd sweat of whose industry by the subtle alchemy of your inventive 
genius is transmuted into the jewels of your parvenu and shoddy splendor, 
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with your dividends rising higher and higher h'ke waves under this storm 
of war ; I would beseech you to go into the camps of tlie contnibands, 
as the gentleman described them, who are starving and pining for their 
old homes, and lift them out of the mire into whicli your improvident and 
premature schemes have dragged them, pour the oil of healing into their 
wounds, and save a few of them at least from the doom of extirpation. 
Here is a fitting and legal opportunity for the exercise of a gracious hu- 
manity. I rejoice to know that many good men, even from New England, 
have embraced it. 

But the gentleman urges this legislation, because, if it he not pass(*d, 
the President's pro(>.]amation will be made " a living lie." He thinks thaf 
*' neither the considerate judgment of mankind nor the gracious favor of 
Grod can be invoked upon the IVesident's act of freedom, unless the Jaw 
shall protect the freedom which the sword has declared." Not merely has 
the President's proclamation been made a living lie^ but the thousands of 
corpses dfiily hurried out of the contraband hovels and tents along the Mis- 
flissippi prove it to have been a deadly lie. Neither the judgment of man 
nor the favor of God can be invoked without mockery upon a fanatical 
project so fraught with misery to the weak and with wholesale slaughter 
to its deluded victims. 

But we are warned to look the great fact in the face that millions un- 
fit, for freedom are yet to become free. I know, Mr. Speaker, that we 
cannot change the fact by closing our eyes. It is true. The revolution 
rolls on. No eifort on the part of the Democracy to achieve a peace 
through conciliation will now be listened to. The spirit of those in pow- 
er is the spirit of extermination. The war with its revolutions goes on, 
and slavery as a political if not as a social institution will fall under its 
crushing car. It may be that all of the four million slaves wiU be thrown, 
like the one hundred tliousand already freed, upon the frigid charities of the 
world. But, sir, if slavery be doomed, so, alas ! is the slave. No scheme 
like this bill can save him. The Indian reserves, treaties, bounties, and 
agencies did not and does not save the red man. No Government farm- 
ing system, no charitable black scheme, can wash out the color of the 
negro, change his inferior nature, or save him from his inevitable fate. 
The irrepressible conflict is not between slavery and freedom, but between 
black and white ; and as De Tocqucville prophesied, the black will perish. 
Do gentlemen on the other side rely upon the new system, called by the 
transcendental abolitionists " Miscegenation ^^^ to save the black? This is 
but another name for amalgamation ; but it will not save the ne^jro. 
True, Wendell Phillips says it is " God's own method of crushing out iho 
hatred of race, and of civilizing and elevating the world ; " and Theodore 
Tilton, the editor of the ** Independent" (a paper publishing the laws of 
the United States by authority), holds that hereafter the '• negro will lose 
his typical blackness and be found clad in white men's skins." But, sir, 
no system so repugnant to the nature of our race — and to organize which 
doubtless the next Congress of Progressives, and perhaps the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, will practically provide— can save the negro. 

Mr. Eliot. I have no doubt that my friend understands all about it. 

Mr. Cox. I understand all about it, for I have the doctrines laid 
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down in circulars, pamphlets, and books published hy your anti-elayeiy 
people. But it was not mj intention to discuss it now upon this bill. 

Mr. Price. If all the blacks are crushed out, how is amalgamation 
to ruin the country ? 

Mr. Ck>x. They will all run, according to the new gospel of abolition, 
into the white people, on that side df the House, I suppose. [LAUghter.] 

Mr. Eliot. Is that what the gentleman is afraid of ? 

Mr. Cox. No, sir, for I do not believe that the doctrine of miscege- 
nation, or the amalgamation of the white and black, now strenuously 
yrged by the abolition leaders, will save the negro. It will destroy him 
utterly. The physiologist will tell the gentleman that the mulatto does 
not live ; he does not recreate his kind ; he is a monster. Such hybrid 
races, by a law of Providence, scarcely survive beyond one generallbn. I 
promise the gentleman, at some future and appropriate time, when better 
prepared to develop that idea of miscegenation as now heralded by the 
Abolitionists, who are in the van of the Republican movement — 

Mr. Eliot. I hope that the gentleman will go into it. 

Mr. Cox. If such be the desire of the gentleman I will attempt it, 
though reluctantly ; for my materials, like the doctrine, are a little 
" mixed." 

Mr. Grinnell rose. 

Mr. Cox. I cannot yield to the gentleman. I want none of his im- 
pertinences in my speech. The other day, when I was speaking, he in- 
terrupted me with them without my consent. I do not recognize him as 
a member to whom I owe the courtesy of my attention. • But since I 
am challenged to exhibit this doctrine of the Abolitionists — called after 
some Latin words — miscegenation — to mingle and generate-^l call your 
attention first to a circular I hold in my hand. It was circulate<l at the 
Cooper Institute the other night, when a female who, in the presence of 
the President, Vice-President, and you, Mr. Speaker, and your associates 
in this Hall, made the same saucy speech for abolition which she ad- 
dressed to the people of New York. It begins with the following signifi- 
cant quotation from Shakespeare : 

" The elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might sland up 
And say to the world, ' This was a man ! ' " [Laughter.] 

I* Miscegenation ; the Theory of the Blending of the Races, applied to the American 
White Man and Negro. Among the subjectj treated of are : 

" 1. The Mixture of Caucasian and African Blood Essentiiil to American ProgTCSs. 
[Laughter.] 

" 2. How the American mav become Comely. [Laughter.] 
" 3. The Type Man a Jlisceg'en— The Sphinx Kiddie Solved. 
" 4. The Irish and Negro lirst to Commingle. [Laughter.] 
" 6. Heart Histories of the Daughters of the South. 
*' 6. Miscegenetic Ideal of Beautv in Woman. 
" 7. The Future—No White— No Black." 

If gentlemen doubt the authenticity of this new movement, let them go 
to the oHice of publication, 113 Nassau street, New York, and purchase. 
The movement is an advance upon the doctrine of the gentlemen opposite, 
but tbej will soon work up to it. The more philosophical and apostolic 
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f the abolition fraternity have fully dpcideil upon ibe adoption of this 
Hmlgftmalion platform, I am informed lliat Ihe lioclrinca are already 
idoreed by such lights as Parker Pillahury, Lucretiu Mott, Albert Bris- 
Bje, WiUiam Wella Brown, Dr. McCune Smith (lialf and half — miioe- 
m), Angelina Grimke, Theodore D. Weld and wile, and others. These 
a 1 have named are only carrying out, with more audacity, the doiv 
incs of those who are now honored by the Itcpubliuan party. I select 

it Southern and a Northern light. Caasiua M. Clay, minister to Russia, 

' B Boid that 

"Our Lepsktures, Slala ani) Federal, should mlse the ptntfomi upon trhieh our free 
dored peo|iJ« slaml ; ibef ehoulcl give to th«m rn)1 political rights lo hold otSve, to tote, 
ft tit on juries, to ^«e thoir teatimoii j, and to maki' no ili^tiacliou betnecD tbem tad 

GeD. N. P. Banks, when a member of Congress, gave utterance to 
the following : 

" So for da he had studied the lubject o[ races, he lud itdopled Ihc idea that when 
tliere U a weaker race id eiillencc it inlt Biiccumli to, Had be *baorb«d ia, the atrQngvr 
Tkce. This was the uniTcr&al law as regarded (he races of men it> the world. In r^rd 
to the queaUoD whether the while or ue black race na^ anperior, he proposed to wait 
antil time abould develop nhothar the wnrti rice B>iacj:.D AsaoEB toe bliix, oa Tax 

But even these are inferior lights compared with the advanced guard 
f tbia abolition army. When 1 name Theodore Tilton, an editor of tlie 
roveniment paper in Brooklyn, called the " Independent ; " when I recall 
' i fact ihat the polished apoetle of abolition, Wendell Phillips, whoso 
Iden-llpped eloquence can make miscegenalion as attractive lo the ear 
f it ia to the other senses ; when I quote from the New York " Tribnne," 
« centre and circuml'e recce of the abolition movement, and Mrs. Stowe, 
e writings have almost redeemed by their genius the hate and discord 
Aiob they aided to create ; when I shall have done uU this, I am sure 
'ft Progresaives on the otlier side will begin to prick up their ears and 
idy the new science of miscegenation with a view to its practical reolim- 
S by B bureau. [Laughter.] 
" y of Wen 



a bureau. 
First hear the testimony o 



IVendell Phillips. 



"Now, I am going to eaj something that I know will make the New York ' Herald' bbc 

(mull eapitali and notes of admiralian, and yet no well-infarmed manlhia side uf China 

it bdieves it in the Ter; core or hia heart. That is, ' amalgamation,' a word that Ibo 

^nhem apologial for Elaverj hu always used ao gUbl}', but which you never betrd from 

■BEhmtbemcr. AnulgDmaiion ! Ronembcr Ihii, the youngest of you, that on the 4tb 

"lyof Jaly, 186a, you heard a man say that in the light of allhbtory, in virtue of every 

ffi lie ever rend, ho was no amalganiBdoDiBt to the utmost extent. 1 have no hope fbr 

le future, oi tliis country has no past, and Europe has no post, but in Ihat sublime miti- 

gUng of races which is Uod'a own method of civilizing and elevating the world. God, by 

the uienin of Hia protidence, is cruehing out the liau^ of race which b»a crippled this 

counliy unlil lo.day," 

I put it to gentlemen on the other side. Are you responsible for him? 
Ah ! you received him, how ardently, in this city and Capitol lost year. 

Mr. Eliot. To whom does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. Cox. Wendelr Phillips, The Senate doors flew open for him | the 
Vice-President of the United States welcolmed him ; Senators flocked 
around him ; Bepresentatives cheered his disunion utterances at the Smith- 
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sonian ; omt yon will follow him wliorever he leads. Ho is a pmedoal'i 
aiDalgnmntiouisl. nnd }ie is leading and will lead you \ip lo ttie platfoiiB I 
on which you will finally etand. You muy e»'.m toy and rcludotit now^ 
bnt so you were about the political equality of the negro a year a~" " 
yon were about abotietiiug slavery in the States two years ago. N 
are in the millennial glory of abolitiuu. So it wiltb« hereafter with b 
gajnstion ! Here is what Theodore TiltOD. editor of Uio '^ lade; 
Bays in the circnlar to which I have referred : 

■■ Hnvc you not seen wilh jonr nwn ct«i — no Bian eaa hnTP escmpt-d It — tliit U 
race in thla'coanU? ia l<K>b^ its typical Mockness! Tbe Iniliui U iljingout; tb 
b only chaDgina color 1 Men who, by >Bd by, dhall ssk for the ladUiv, will be pi 
t£eir gnves : ' 'Therv lie their ashes ! ' Hen who, by and by, shall Mk for iha m — 
be told, ' There they go, cliid in white meu's skim.' A hunilred jtan ago a ni 
• curiosity; now the miiliiuoes arc half a milliuD. Vou con yoiirseir predict Ihc Ai 

Mr. Eliot. The geutleman will permit me to say, that sardy hH ll 
was under a stale of slavery. 

Mr. Cox. I will show the gentleman directly tlmt hia rriesik i 
leaders propose to continue it in a stale of freeiium. It will be the b 
kind of license. 

Mr. Eliot. The gentleman will allow roc lo snggesl whether lh« d! 
ficulty ho labors under is not that the Democratic party is afraid l' ~ 
publicans will ^et ahead of them. 

Mr. Cox. 1 am not afraid of any lliing of the kind while white p 
remain upon wliich we cun centre our affections and philanthropy, 
can take tlie whole monopoly of " miscegenation." We abhor and d 
it. The circnlar referred lo has other indoraements, which I qnoto b 
I reach that Warwick of Republicanism, Horace Greeley. The " j 
Slavery Standard " of January 30 says : 

" Tliis pamiihlet cornea directly ^d fearleflsly to the artTocacy of -Mt iiitj nf •rjiii 
AmcrioaD pocple are more afhiiJ than of niiy other. AssurciDj ii<< . 
vindicate themBelves. It ia in the highest degree iinprobable ilia i ! i 
reuognancB between any two rsmiliea of Bia cUldren. If He li i- 
wiit eiecnte ilaelf, and thccetwo will never seek intimate 0DaipiiTiii>i< 
the contrary, He has made no sneh barrier, no such one is needful ur ii>.>;irAi>ii:, ^mi mt 
attempt to restruin theee piuVts from exercising their natural chuicv Id iu euDUii-eiib 
of Bis will, and is an urgust eierdae of power. The iutan must dedde how far bli 
ud white are dLtpo.wd to seek eauh oClier iu marria^. The probability is Uiat Uiort i 
be a progressive inCemungling, and that the nation will be benefited by it." 

I hold in my hand the " Anglo- African," of January 23, which d 
cussea this subject from the purely Afrieaa stand-point : 

" The author of the pamphlet before ua advances beyond these liglito of tli« ilayigt 
by. What they deeioed a remote und undesirable probability, he regards u a pn 
pressing necessity ; what Iber deemed to be an evil to bo l^slali^d Bgninat, be w_ _ 
a bietwlnf; whicii should be hastened by all the legislative and poUticaforgiuiiiUlansiB 
Iiuid I The word — nay, the deed — miscegcnBtion, [he same m aubstauoe with tlie «r 
atnalgamatiDii, the terror of our nboUtion fViends twenty yearE ago, and of many of It 
to-day — misce^Datioli, wliicb means iDtermarriiiges between whiles and blacks— ' ra'' 
genation,' which means the ab^oiute practical brotherhood or social inlermio^iligor U 
and whites, he would have inscribed on the banner of tbe RciBblican purty, ui^ tH"* 
as the watchword of the next Presidential plaifonn. We inks 4 deep inlcrert In Ik 
trine sbadowed forth, that to imprarc a given race of men it is too late to bf^ 
infdDt and Sunday scbooUog; at birth they have the bent of ihtir parents, which «_ . 
■lightly alter but cannot radically change. Tbe education and improvcmciit shoald b 
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with the marriage of parties who, instead of strong resemblances, should have contrasts 
which are complementary each of the other. It is dlflgracefiil to our modem civilizatioa 
that we have societies for improTing the breed of sheep, horses, and pigs, while the human 
race is left to grow up without scientific culture/' 

The editor of the " Anglo-African" confesses that he is a little staggered 
in his theories bj what be calls the evident deterioration of the mixed 
bloods of Central America, but be finds the solution of the diificultj in the 
&LCt that the races there mixed, Indian and Spanish, are not complemen- 
tary of each other. This, to my observation, Mr. Speaker, is as absurd 
as it is untrue. But I am not now arguing the reasonableness of this doc- 
trine of mixed races. I only propose to show what it is, and whither it is 
tending. 

The New York " Tribune," the great organ of the dominant party, is not 
80 frank as the " Anglo- African," but its exposition of *' miscegenation " is 
one of the signs which point to the Republican solution of our African 
troubles by the amalgamation of the races. In indorsing the doc- 
trine of the pamphlet, Mr. Greeley holds that — 

'* No statesman in his senses cares to put morsels of cuticle under a microscope before 
he determines upon the prudence of a particular policy. Diversity of race is the condition 
precedent in America^ and their assimilation is the problem, Hi":h skulls, broad skulls, 
long skulls, black hair, red hair, yellow hiiir, copper skins or olive skins, Caucasians, 
Ethiopians, Mongolians, Americans, Malays, with oval pehis, round pelvis, square pelvis, 
or oblong pelvis, we have or may have them all in our population ; and our business is to 
accommodate all by subjecting merely material differences to the ameliorating influence of 
an honest and unlimited recognition of one common nature." 

To " assimilate these various races " is the problem which Mr. Greeley 
approaches. We cannot but admire the delicate phraseology in which 
bis approaches arc couched. Not so the pamphlet to which I referred. 
It is bold and outspoken. It advocates a preference of the black over the 
white as partners. The following arc the points inculcated by its author : 

*' 1. S^ce the whole human race is of one family, there should be in a republic no dis- 
tinction in political or social rights on account of color, race, or nativity. 

'* 2. The doctrine of human brotherhood implies the right of white and black to inter- 
marry. 

*' 8. The solution of the negro problem will not be reached in this country until publio 
ophiion sanctions a union of the two races. 

**• 4. As the negro is here, and cannot be driven out, there should be no unpediment to 
the absorption of one race in the other. 

'* 6. Legitimate tmions between whites and blacks could not possibly have any worse 
effect than the illegitimate unions which have been going on more than a century at the 
Sooth. 

*' 6. The mingling of diverse races is proved by all history to have been a positive 
benefit to the progeny. 

" 7. The Southern rebellion is caused less by slavery than by the base prejudice result- 
ing from distinction of color ; and peifect peace can come only by a cessation of that dis- 
tinction through an absorption of the black race by the white. 

" 8. It is the duty of anti-slavery men everywhere to advocate the mingling of the two 
races. 

** 9. The next Presidential election should secure to the blacks all their social and po- 
litical rights ; and the progressive party should not flinch from conclusions fairly deducible 
from their own principles.* 

** 10. In the millennial future the highest type of manhood will not be white or black, 
but brown; and the union of black with white in marriage will help the human ftunily 
the sooner to realize its great destiny." 
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The author finds an emblem of hiB success in the blending of many to 
make the one new race, in the crowning of the dome • above this Capitol 
with the bronze statue of Liberty I It is neither black nor white, bat the 
intermediate miscegen, typifying the exquisite composite race which is to 
arise out of this war for abolition, and whose destiny it is to rule the <k>n- 
tinent ! Well might the con*espondent of the New York '' Tribune," in de- 
scribing the lifting of the uncouth masses, and bolting them together joint 
by joint, till they blended into the majestic " Freedom " which lifts her 
head in the blue sky above us, regard the scene as prophetic of the*time 
when the reconstructed symbol of freedom in America shall be a colored 
goddess of liberty ! But to the pamphlet itself. Here we have it. This 
new evangel for the redemption of the black and white, upon its introduc- 
tory page begins as follows : 

" The word is spoken at last It is miscegenation — the blending of the Tarioos races 
of men — the protiical recognition of the brotherhood of all the children of the common 
Father." [Laughter.] 

Just what our miscegcnctic Chaplain prays for hero almost every 
morning ; and you all voted for him, even some of my friends from the 
border States. The *' Introduction " proceeds : 

" While the sublime inspiration of Christianity has taught this doctrine, Christians 
so-called have ignored it in denying social equality to the colored man ; while democracy 
is founded upon the idea that all men are equal, Democrats have shrunk from the log^c of 
their own creed and refused to fraternize with the people of all nations ; while science has 
demonstrated that the intermarriage of diverse races is indispensable to a progressive hu- 
manity, its votaries, in this country at least, have never had the courage to apply that rule 
to the relations of the white and colored races. But Christianity, democracy, and science 
are stronger than the timidity, prejudice, and pride of short-sighted men, and they teach 
that a people, to become great, must be composite. This involves what is vulgarly known 
OS amalgamation" [laughter], " and those who dread that name, and the thought and 
fiict it implies, are warned against reading these pages." 

There are some remarkable things thrown out in this pamphlet, which 
should be examined by gentlemen upon the other side. The author dis- 
cusses the effect of temperature on color. Quoting from a Grerman natu- 
ralist, he lioldf 



** That the true skin is perfectly white ; that over it is placed another membrane, called 
the reticular tissue, and that this is the membrane that is black ; and, finally, that it is 
covered by a third membrane, the scarf skin, which has been compared to a tine varnish 
lightly extended over the colored membrane, and designed to protect it Examine also 
this piece of skin belonging to a very fair person. You perceive over the true white skin 
a membrane of a slightly brownish tint, and over that airain, but quite distinct from it a 




reddish, like tfiose of other people " [laughter], *' but in two or three days the color begwi 
to change ; tfiey sptedUy become copper-colored " [laughter], " and by tJie neveutJi or eighth 
day, t/iongh never exposed to the «<n, they appear quite black." [Laughter.] " He men- 
tions that it is known that negroes in some instances are bom quite white or are true Al- 
binos ; sometimes, after being black for many years, they become piebald, or wholly 
white, without their general health suffering under the change. lie also mentions another 
metamorphosis, which would not be agreeable to the prejudices of many among us ; it is 
that of the white becoming piebald with black as deep as ebony." 

That is an argument to show that we all, black and white, start off in 
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the race of life nearly of the same color, and that we ought to come to it 
again by the processes of — miscegenation I 

The author, in his second chapter, devotes many pages to considering 
the superiority of mixed races. Without combating his facts or deduc- 
tions, let mo quote this grand conclusion : 

" Whatever of power and vitality there is in the American race 18 derived, not from its 
Anglo-Saxon progenitors; but from all the different nationalities which go to make up this 
people. All that is needed to make us the finest race on earth is to ingraft upon our 
stock the negro element which Providence has placed by our side on this continent" 
[Laughter.] *' Of all the rich treasures of blood vouchsafed to ua, that of the negro is 
the most precious " [laughter], ^* because it L^ the most imlike any other that enters into 
the composition of our national life." [Laughter.] 

" It is clear that no race can long endure without a commingling of its blood with that 
of other races. The condition of aJl human progress is miscegenation." [Laughter.] 
" The Anglo-Saxon should learn this in time for his own salvation. If we will not heed 
the demands of justice, let us at least respect the law of self-preservation. Providence 
has kindly placed on the American soil, for His own wise purposes, four million colored 
people. They are our brothers, our sisters." [Laughter.] *' By mingling with them we 
become powerful, prosperous, and progressive ; by refusing to do so we become feeble, 
mihealthy, narrow-minded, unfit for the nobler offices of freedom, and certain of early 
decay." [Laughter.] 

I call the especial attention of my friend from lifassachusetts [Mr, 
Eliot] to these points, with a view to their incorporation in his bureau 
for freedmen and freedwomen. All your efforts will be vain, and you will 
not be able to maintain a healthy vitality, if you do not mix your whites 
very freely with your black beneficiaries. The writer gives us his theory 
of the war. Although the war has not quite reached the miscegenetic 
point yet, it progressses visibly. Af\er showing how other wars have 
blended the various bloods of the world, ho says : • 

** It will be our noble prerogative to set the example of this rich blending of blood. 
It is idle to maintain that this present war is not a war for the negro. It is a war for the 
segro. Not simply for his personal rights or his physical freedom ; it is a war, if you 
pl^e, of amalgamation, so called — a war looking, as its final fruit, to the blending of the 
white and black. All attempts to end it without a recognition of the pohtical, civil, and 
social rights of the negro will only lead to still bloodier battles in the future. Let us be wise 
and look to the end. Let the war go on until the pride of caste is done away. Let it go 
on until church, and State, and society recognize not only the propriety but the necessity 
of the fusion of the white and black " [laughter] ; '* in short, until the great truth shall 
be declared in our public documents and announced in the messages of our Presidents, 
that it is desirable the white man should marry the black woman and the white woman 
the black man — that the race should become melaleuketic before it becomes misc^e- 
netic" [Groat laughter.] 

This is the language of scientifid progress, soon to become familiar to 
the gentlemen on the other side. The author proceeds : 

** The next step will be the opening of California to the teeming millions of Eastern Asia. 
The patience, tlic industry, the ingenuity, the organizing power, the skill in the mechanic 
arts which characterize the Japanese and Chinese must be transplanted to our soil, not 
merely by the emigration of the inhabitants of those nations, but by their incorporation with 
the composite race which will hereafter rule this continent. It must be remenihercd that 
the Indians whom we have displaced were copper-colored ; and no other complexion, phys- 
iologists affirm, can exist permanently in America. The white race which settled in New 
England will be unable to maintain its vitality as a blonde people. The darker .shades of 
color live and thrive, and the consumption so prevalent in our Eastern States is mainly 
confined to the yellow-haired and thin-blooded blondes." 

What a sad picture this for our New England friends ! Oh, ye yel- 
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low-haired and thin-blooded. Yankees ! Mingle! mingle! mingle while 
ye may ! It is the sure cure for your asthmas and consumptions. Still 
speaking of these thin-blooded New Englanders, he says : 

" They need the mtenniDgling of the rich tropic temperament of the negro to g^ 
warmth and fuhiess to their natures." [Laughter.] " They feel the yeammg, and do 
not know how to interpret it." [Laughter.] " The physician tells them they must travd 
to a warmer climate. They recognize in this a glimpse of the waot they feel, though thoy 
are hopeless of its efficacy to fully restore the lost vitality. Still they feel the namelrtw 
longing. 

** * Yet wail me fh>m the harbor mouth, 
I Wild wind ! I seek a warmer sky, 

And I will see before I die 
The palms and temples of the South.* 

'* It is only by the mfusion into their very system of the vital forces of a tropic race 
that they may regain health and strength. We must accept the facts of nature. We 
must become a yellow-skinned, black-haired people — in fine, we must become miaceg^ia 
if we would attain the fullest results of civilization." [Laughter.] 

This enthusiastic theorist then shows that all religions are derived 
from the dark races. He calls to us from the tombs of Egypt, and solves 
the Sphinx riddle of our national destiny. That solution is this : that ^^ if 
we would fill our proper places in nature, we must mingle our blood with. 
aU the children of the common father of humanity." Thus and thus only 
can we hope for redemption by a pure religion. The cold skepticism of 
the Caucasian will then be expunged in the more genial faith which mis- 
cegenation will produce. Hear him : 

'* May we not hope that in the happier hereafter of this continent^ when the Morigo- 
lian from Cliina and Japan, and the negro from his own Africa shall have blent thdr 
more emotioDal natures with ours, that here may be witnessed at once the most perfect 
religion as well as the most perfect type of mankind the world has yet seen ? Let us 
then embrace our black brother" [lauj^hter] ; "let us give him the intellect, the energy, 
the ner\'ous endurance of the cold North which he needs, and let us take froqi him his 
emotional power, his love of the spiritual, his delight in the wonders which we understand 
only through faith. In the beautiful words of Emerson : 

" ' Ho has the avenues of God 

Hid from man of northern brain, 
Far beholding, without cloud. 

What these with slowest steps attain.' " 

The writer then goes on to show what this miscegen will become phys- 
iologically. He will be the realization of the ideal, not of the white or 
of the l)luck race, but the perfect ideal of the blended races ! The artist 
is called in to adorn by the rarest touches of the facile pencil this produc- 
tion of advanced abolitionism : 

" Tlie ideal or type of man of the future will blend in hunself all that is passionate 
and emotional in the darker races, all that is imaginative and spiritual in the Asiatic races, 
and all that is intellectual and perceptive in the white races. He will also be composite 
as regard^^ color. The purest miscegen will be brown, w ith reddish cheeks, curly and 
waving hair, dark eyes, and a fulness and suppleness of form not now dreamed of by 
any indivi-lual people. Adam, the progenitor of the race, as his very name sigi ifies, was 
made of red earth ; and, like the inhabitants of Syria and Mesopotamia, must have been 
of a tawny or yellow color. The extreme white and black are departure.^ from the original 
ty])e. IHie J^aviimr is represented very falsely in paintings as being light-haired aud white- 
skinned, when, in truth, he must have been a man of very dark complexion, as were all 
the Palestine Jews. Thev were a tawny or yellow race. The fact has been noticed that 
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the Ambaric, the language of the Abyssinian, is remarkably analogous to the Hebrew, 
rendering it probable that the Jews were partly of Abyssinian or negro origin." 

The writer makes the same mistake which others have made in con- 
foonding the Abyssinian with our Congo negro. Tliey are utterly nnlike 
in form and feature, as well as in mind and character. The author's elo- 
quence is better than his science ; for with what . enthusiasm does he close 
his appeal to the members of the abolition party : 

" We urge upon white men and women no longer to glory in their color ; it is no evi- 
dence of cultivation or of purity of blood. Adam and Christ, the tj-pe men of the world's 
great eras, were red or yellow, and to men of this color, above all others, must be commu- 
nicated the higher inspirations which involve great spiritual truths, ami which bring indi- 
viduals of the human family into direct communion with supernatural agencies." 

These theories, which seem so novel to us, have been a part of the 
gospel of abolition for years. The celebrated authoress of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin has made a pen-portrait of a miscegenetic woman and man in lier 
novel called Dred. She makes them the central figures in her graphic 
scenes of Southern life. Harry, the quadroon overseer, and Lisette, his 
wife, are described as of that " mixed blood which seems so peculiarly fit- 
ted to appreciate all the finer aspects of conventional life." Harry's 
power was such, owing to the constitution inherited from his father, tem- 
pered by the soft and genial temperament of the beautiful £boe mulattress 
who was his mother, that, through fear or friendship, upon the plantation 
there was universal subordination to him. Lisette is described as a deli- 
cate, airy little creature, formed by a mixture of the African and French 
blood, producing one of those fanciful, exotic combinations that give the 
same impression of brilliancy and richness that one receives from tropical 
insects and flowers ! Her eyes have the hazy, dreamy languor which is 
80 characteristic of the mixed races. With such sensuous portraiture as 
his original, the author 1 am considering finds all the characteristics of 
perfect ideal beauty in the — negro girl ! He copies them with fidelity, if 
he does not surpass the original. I call the attention of gentlemen upon 
the other side to this remarkable picture, for tliey will find its living 
counterpart only in the crazed brains of their fanaflc supporters : 

" In what does beauty consist ? In richness and brightness of color, and in graceful- 
ness o4eurve and outline. What does the Anglo-Saxon, who assumes that his race mo- 
nopolizes the beauty of the earth, look for in a lovely woman ? Her checks must be 
rounded and have a tint of the sun, her lips must be pouting, her teeth white and regu- 
lar, her eyes large and blight ; her hair must curl about her head, or de>eend in crinkling 
waves ; she must be merry, gay, full of poetry and sentiment, fond of sung, childlike, and 
artless. But all these characteristics belong, in a somewhat exaggcratea degree, to the 
negro girl. What color is beautiful in the human face? It is the blank v.hiio. In paint- 
ings, the artist hue never portrayed so perfect a woman to the fancy a? Tslcn, choosing his 
subject from some other than ihe Caucasian race, he has been able to iniiodr.ce the mar- 
vellous charm of the combination of colors in her face. Not alone to the whitii face, even 
when tinted with mantling blcoJ, is the fascination of female lovclin'>ss imputed. The 
author luay state — and the same experience can be witnessed to by thousanJs — that the 
most beautifid girl in form, feature, and every attribute of feminine loveliness he ever saw 
was a TTii:latto. By crossing and improvement of different varieties, the strawberry, or 
other p,:»x-dcn fniit, is brought nearest* to perfection, in sweetness, size, arid thiitfulness. 
This was a ripe and complete woman, possessing the best elements of .two soin-ces of pa- 
rentage. Iler complexion was warm and dark, and golden with the heat of tropical 
suns, lips full and luscious, checks perfectly moulded and tinged with deep crimson, hair 
curling, and 
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" * Whose glossy black 
To shame might bring 
The plumage of the raven's wing.' " 

This pampleteer is a thorough philosopher. He holds that the slave- 
holders South are a superior race, owing to their intimate communication 
from birth to death with the colored race. Their emotional power, fervid 
oratory, and intensity of thought and will, are attributed to this associ- 
ation. Their ability to cope with the North in battle is found to consist 
in the fact that the presence of Africans in their midst in large numbers 
infuses into the air a sort of barbaric malaria ; a miasm of fierceness, 
which after long intercourse between the races comes to infect the white 
men and even the women also ! I would fail in my promise to elucidate 
this new creed of abolition, did I not call attention to the argument which 
the writer draws from the fact that contraries like each other, and that the 
blonde incontinently falls in love with the black I From this principle of 
aesthetics or lust the author deduces his highest type of beauty. From 
this source of opposite yet mingling emotions he thinks that civilization 
will be enhanced and glorified I I give his deductions as well for their 
novelty as for his felicity in choosing the names by which he illustrates 
them. Let me again quote ; 

** Such of our readers as have attended anti-slavery meetings will bare observed the 
large proportion of blondes in the assemblage. This peculiarity is also noticeable in the 
leading speakers and agitators in the great anti-slavery party. Mr. Horace Greeley, of the 
New York ' Tribune,' known for his devotion to the negro race, is as opposite as a man pos- 
sibly can be to the people to whom he has shown bis attachment by long and earnest labor 
for their welfare. In color, complexion, structure, mental habits, peculiarities of all kinds, 
they are as far apart as the poles. The same is true of Mr. Wendell Phillips. He, too, is 
the very opposite of the negro. His complexion is reddish and sanguine ; his hair, in 
younger days, was light ; he is, in short, one of the sharpest possible contrasts to the 
pure negro. Mr. Theodore Tilton, the eloquent young editor of the ' Independent,' who has 
alveady achieved immortality by advocating enthusiastically the doctrine of miscegena- 
tion" [laughter], " is a very pure specimen of the blonde, and when a young man was 
noted lor his angelic type of feature" [laughter] — " we mean angelic after the type of 
Kaphael, which is not the true angelic feature, because the perfect type of the future will 
be that of the blended race, with tlie sunny hues of the South tinging the colorless com- 
plexion of the icy North. But it is needless further to particularize. The sympathy Mr. 
Greeley, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Tilton feel for the negro is the love which the blonde bear 
for the black : it is a love of race, a sympathy stronger to them than the love ^ey bear 
to woman. It is founded upon natural law. We love our opposites. Nor is it Sone true 
that the blonde love the black. The black also love their opposites. Said Frederick 
Douglass, a noble specimen of the melalcuketic American" [laughter], ** in one of his 
speeches : ' We love the white man, and will remain with him. We Hke him too well to 
leave him, but we must possess with him the rights of freedom.* Our pohce courts give 
painful evidence that the passion of the colored race for the white is often so uncontrolla- 
ble as to overcome the terror of the law. It has been so, too, upon the Southern planta- 
tions. The only remedy for this is legitimate melalcuketic marriage." [Laughter.] 

The revelations at Hilton Head and along the Carolina coast mi^ht 
have been added to the illustrations above to show the irrepressible affec- 
tion between white women and black men and black women and white 
men. But on that — ^I forbear. 

Sir, I caniiot pursue this style of remark further. The contemplation 
of such disgusting theories is not pleasant. I have been challenged to ,go 
into it by my friend from Masaachusetts. This is my apology. The 
gentlemen on the other side may be unconscious of the path they are trav- 
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elling under the lead of these amalgamatioiiists. But they must follow. 
They may protest, but we know that they will yield, for they have ever 
yielded to their extreme men. As this very writer himself truly says (p. 
68): 

" As the war has progressed, men's minds have been opened more and more to the 
true cause of our country's difficulties. Human nature i? imperfect ; it can ordinarily 
take in only half or quarter truths. It was a great step in the advance when the country 
willingly accepted the truth that all men should be free. But it might not have been seen 
by many that further along in the path of progress we should recognize the grca£ doctrine 
of human brotherhood^ and that human brotherhood comprehended not merely the per- 
sonal freedom, but the acknowledgment of the political and social rights of die negro, 
and the provision for his entrance into those family relations which form the dearest and 
strongest ties that bind humanity together. Once place the races upon a footing of per- 
fect equality, and these results will surely follow. 

" Let it be understood, then, that equality before the law, for the negro, secures to 
him freedom, privilege to secure property and public position, and, above all, carries with 
it the uUimaie /luion of the negro and white races. When this shall be accomplished by 
the inevitable influences of time, all the troubles that loom up now in the future of our 
country will have passed away. It is the true solution of our difficulties, and he is blind 
who does not see it The President of the United States, fortunately for the country, has 
made a great advance in the right direction. His first thought in connection wkh the 
enfranchisement of the slaves was to send them from the country. He discovered, first, 
that this was physically impossible, and, second, that the labor alone which would be lost 
to America and the world would amount in value to more than the debts of all the na- 
tions of the earth. The negro is rooted on this continent ; we cannot remove him ; we 
must not hold him in bondage. The wisest course is to give him his rights, and let him 
alone ; and by the certain influence of our institutions he will become a component ele- 
ment of the American man." 

Gentlemen of the other side have here laid down for them the shining 
pathway that will lead them out of the troubles with which their ill-judged 
emancipation schemes have environed them. "Whether they will follow 
it, time will show. Events will show whether the American people wiU 
not have a thorough and honest white man's disgust for all these African 
policies, culminating, as they must, in amalgamation, so as in time to re- 
verse the wheel of revolution, and thus save both races — ^the one from con- 
tinued slaughter, and the other from eventual and certain extermination. 
I have quoted these extracts to show that there is a doctrine now being 
advertised and urged by the leading lights of the Abolition party, toward 
which the Republican party will and must advance. See how they have 
advanced for the last two or three years ! They used to deny, whenever 
it was charged, that they favored black citizenship ; yet now they are 
favoring free black suflfrage in the District of Columbia, and will favor it 
wherever in the South they need it for their purposes. Tlie Attorney- 
General of the United States has declared the African to be an American 
citizen. The Secretary of State grants him a passport as such. The 
President of the United States calls him an American citizen of African 
descent. The Senate of the United States is discussing African equality 
in street cars. We have the negro at every moment and in every bill in 
Congress. All these things, in connection with the African policies of 
confiscation and emancipation in their various shapes for the past three 
years, culminating in this grand plunder scheme of a department for freed- 
men, ought to convince us that that party is moving steadily forward to 
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perfect social equality of black and white, and can only end in this detest- 
able doctrine of — ^Miscegenation ! 

Gentlemen may deny that this is the tendency of their party. They 
used to deny that they favored the doctrine of the politiccJ equality of 
black and white, which was once charged upon them, and which they are 
now so boldly consummating. The truth wiD appear. After a year or 
two some member from New England will come here recognizing the 
great fact that four million blacks are mixing more or less, and ought to 
mix more, with the whites of the country, and will advocate a bureau of 
another kind — a department for the hybrids who are cast upon the care 
of the Government by this system of miscegenation. 

Mr. Speaker, since I have been upon the floor, the gentleman fix>m 
Massachusetts more than hinted that the Democracy might desire to com- 
pete with hi3 party in this new scheme of miscegenation. Not at all, sir. 
Our prejudices are strong, but they are in favor of our own color. We 
have, in times past, affiliated with the Democracy South, but I do not 
understand that the Democratic party North is responsible for what the 
Democratic party South did since or when they separated from us, or 
since and when they divided our party and helped you to divide the Union. 
The Democratic party of the North never was a pro-slavery party, as has 
been libellously charged. [Laughter on the Republican side.] Oh, I 
know you laugh, gentlemen, at that ; but your laugh is " like the crack- 
ling of thorns under a pot." The Scripture tells you what kind of laugh- 
ter that is. It would be unparliamentary to characterize it further. I 
repeat it, the Democracy North never was a pro-slavery party. I know 
the contrary has been reiterated by the crew who have floated on the sum- 
mer current of Northern prejudice, until many good people believe it. A 
grosser falsehood was never uttered. Even Horace Greeley is ashamed 
any more to repeat it. He stated the other day our position correctly, 
when he said that " northern Democracy is not really pro-slavery, but 
anti-intervention ; maintaining, not that slavery is right, but that we of 
the free States should mind our own business and let alone other people's." 
Our platforms are but tlie repetition of tliis idea of non-interference. Be- 
ginning with 1840 and ending with 18G0, we resolved — 

" That Congress has no power, under the Constitution, to interfere with or control the 
domestic institutions of the several States ; and that such States arc the sole and proper 
judges of every thing pertaining to their own affairs, not prohibited by the Constitution; 
that all efforts by abolitionists or others made to induce Congress to Interfere with ques- 
tions of slavery, or to take incipient steps in relation thereto, are calculated to lead to 
the most alarming and dangerous consequences, and that all such efforts have aa inevita- 
ble tenlcQcy to diminish the happiness of the people, and endanger the stability and 
permanency of the Union, and ought not to be countenanced by any friend to our politi- 
cal institutions." 

The Democracy ever favored local sovereignty as to slavery and every 
other domestic matter. They would have extended that sovereignty, and 
not slavery, from the States to the Territories. On that question of ex- 
tension, of non-intervention, the Democracy North and South unhappily 
divided. The consequences are upon us. 

1 accept evcTils as they transpire. Not responsible for them, yet not 
unobservant of them, I call the attention of the House to the bold strides 
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b bare been mule ei'iice we last met, by fraud and force, to crush oat 
■'tntion of slavery. I need not point you to the black reeniitiog 
n Maryland and Miseouri. I need not rohcarec the orders of gen- 
erola and subordinates, all working to this end, regardless of the rights 
of property or local sovereignty. Slavery bangs precariouoly by a hair, 
in Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, and Florida. 
Eren in old Kcntncky, where her loyal people cared less for it and more 
for their State right over it, noti-siavery is at work. Wherever in otir 
linos slavery yet exists, it is comparatively free and altogether profitless. 
It works at Jla own will, and not at the will of the master. Outside of 
our lines — within the Golf States — sjitvcs onee worth (2,000 are now 
only worth their 8100 in gold ; and this deprei'iation will go on if our 
armies continue to penetrate the South. If it thus go on, where wiU it 
end? In the grave of the slave ! Read the accounts of mortality among 
tLe blacks, especially thoeo in the military. Each camp is a hospital. 
The deserted iamilica perish by their removal &om their homes, by vice 
aad starvation. We of Uiis side have no power to stop it. The war 
keeps it going. For this condition of fho negrfl let the Abolition party 
nod its savage counterpart South answer to God and the country. To 
the horrors and calamities of the whites growing out of this war are to be 
Rdded the miseries and destruction of the blacks ; and this indictment of 
high crime will not be found against the nortliern Democracy, but against 
its revilers North, who divided our Union, and its enemies South, who 
divided our party. 

In the forthcoming election for Chief Magistrate yon will find the 
Democracy making no issue about slavery. If it is dying or dead, as you 
allege, you will find them striving their utmost to preserve what ihey con 
of local sad personal liberty out of the chaos of this conflict. We have 
been tlte champions of local and Slate liberty, not becauao slavery was 
guaranteed by it. No, sir. We have not championed slavery. We never 
placed it in our northern cousti tut ions. I would fain have seen slavery 
die, if die it must, by the unforced action of the States, as it has died in 
the now free Slates, and not by the rough usages of war, which deetroya 
the slave with slavery ; not by usurpations upon the rights of the States 
and the people, which deatroy both freedom and slavery and slave, but by 
the sovereign intelligence of the people of the Stales, who aloao are responsi- 
ble for the existence of their own domestic institutions. I am not insensible 
to tlte signs of the times. Judging by what we daily see here in this House, 
the border Stales, through the blandishments of power, tie fear of ruin, the 
tyranny of the bayonet, and the corruption of greenbacks, ore, I think, grad- 
oally being periuadeil to yield before the genius of universal emancipation t 
The music of the old Union is hushed in the bogies of war. The northern 
Democracy, in struggling to preserve the institutions of those States, and 
{d doing which they have been and are yet in sympathy with their only 
proper representatives, have done so fi^m no loveuf slavery ; but because, 
in the language of the Chicago platform, they would, by preserving State 
inslitations, " preserve the balance of power, on which the perfection and 
endurance of our political fabric depended." When the party in power, 
by edict and bayonet, by sham election and juggling proclamation, drt^ 
^wn slavery, they drag down in the spirit of rutliless iconoclosm the very 
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genioB of our civil polity, local Belf-goTemment. Thfj strike roQStitationftl 
Uberlj in elriking at domestic elavery. Hence they must abolish habeaa 
corpus ivbaa tbey stab the hated institution. They must invade bills of 
rigtit when they invade State rights. When next you meet u? at the polls 
you flball answer for the perfection of our political fabric which you har« 
marred, and the endurance of which you have imperilled. No mors 
wrangling about pro-slavery or anti-slavery. The question shall be, ths 
old order with Democracy to administer it, or continued revolution with 
destracljves to guide it ; the old Uaion with as much of local eovcreigntj 
as may be saved from the abrasion of war, or a new aboliUoo and 
tary luiity of territory, with debt, tyranny, and faDatici&m as its Uii 
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" We know of no great revolution which might not bave bren prevented bj com. 

KEDise earlj &dJ gradoualj njade. Firmness is a great Tirtne in pubUc nSlura, bat H 
its proper sphere. Oonspiradea imd iosurrectioDB in winch smaJl mlnoriliia are v» 
gBged, the outbnaikinga of popular Tiolenix micoDnecWd nrith unj exImslTc pntjoct or 
»nj durable principle, are bsst repressed bj rigor and drrision. To shrink from llicm ii 
to mnhe them rormldable. But DO wiae ruler will conjound the pemiliiig uiu( with tli* 
slight local isolaliun. The neglect of tliU diitioelion bss been falsi even to j^emmoiU 
strong in the power of tbe aword." — Maeavla^. 

The bill of Hon. Henry TVinler Davis, "to giiaranlee lo certain 
States, whose governments ore usurped or overUirown, a Republican form 
of government," presentoil an opportunity to discuss the prohledu of r»- 
construction. 

Mr. Cox. on the 4th day of Mny, 18G4, delivered the ep««ch nbidi 
follows. Mr. Davis anewered the argument against the ooe-ieoih policjr 
in the suffrage of the new S[al«B, by abandoning it, and substitnting (he 
m^ority. 

Mr. Cox said; Mr. Speaker, my heart's desire and prayer to God >s 
T peace and union to lliia diatraciod land. Wbile urginj; audimiuielied 

# increased exerlions by our army and navy to secure union, I have been 
jody to heal the wounds and check ihe ravages of war by all rational 
ds used among civilized nations. To those who can eolcrtain but OM 
idea at a time, this position has seemed inconsistent j but lo those who han 
read history, it will appear that war is made for peace, and that to cod- 
aummate peace in the midst of war, and lo restore Unrmony in riril or 
international conflict, negotiation and friendliness are indispensable. 

During the long and anxious years 1 have served here — from almost 
a youth to almost middle age— I have never failed to worn against tba 
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is of toTtx which came in 1861. These angnriea have been un- 
>o ftiUy fallilled. What could be done by an humljle rcpreaeu* 
ivert this etrtfo, Itiat I did. My constituents know ihia ; and I 
might be conleat lo leave this arecA. consdous of their approbation for 
duty done. SinL-e lliia war began I have songht, but found no place for 
compromltie in the dominant perly. Hence 1 have mournfully, lliough 
constantly by vole and voice, uphold the sword, lest even a worse alter- 
native — eternal separation and prolonged strife — should be our fale. The 
miaerics which this war has entailnd. have not been Uie work of the North- 
em Democraey ; and if disunion comes through the open doors of Januti 
— if recognition of Southern independence comes llirough war or its dis- 
asters — (he Democracy are not responsible for the odium, and with my 
word and aid shall never be held responsible. Those who arc swift to 
recognize Southern independence may do so ; but by all the memories of 
our conflicts with secession and abolition, I will never, never, be counted 
among those who have aided ill tlie dismemberment of the Republic. 
Would that I could see in our present policy a gleam of hope for our fu- 
ture. How gladly would I hail it ] But until that policy is reversed, all 
our future is shrouded. Like my distinguished friend from Indiana [Mr. 
VooBOEEsJ, whose dirge-like speech still haunts my memory, I see in the 
continuance of the present misrule only the throes of this nation, writh- 
ing in the despair of dissolution. The bloody sweat, the feverish pulse, 
the delirious raving, and the muscular agony, go before that prostration, 
which " Death the Skeleton and Time the Shadow " have consummated 
for all republics, which have in evil hours yielded the seeptre of the 
people to tlie grasp of Passion and the greed of Power. Tho eloquent 
requiem which my friend pronounced, sounding like the wail of the be- 
reaved antoDg the tombs of the dead, should, if heeded, teach us, befora 
too late, how beyond all price is the boon which is passing from us for- 
ever. He finds hope in autumn, for the spring will bring its bloom ; hope 
in the storm, for the cloud will pass and the sun shine again ; but no hope 
in the grave of our Bcpubtic— none, none for our dying Hepubb'c. Mr. 
Speaker, sadly as bis thoughts have impressed me, I can yet sec some 
hope for our Nation ; for 1 believe in the immortality of civilization and 
the grace of the Cliristion religion. While to him the future is black 
with a pall, I look beyond his prospect of the hearse and the tomb^ihe 
mourners and the darkened window — to the resurrection 1 The grave 
shall lose its sting, and death its victory. The mourner shall be com- 
forted. The light of a belter dawn shall enter into the darkened chamber. 
I too go lo Holy Writ as he did, but I go for the purpose of cheer and not 
of despondency ; for I read there that '■ Qood tidings shall bind vp the 
broktn^heaTled, and lo Ikem that wioum tn 2ion, give unto than htauly far 
athet, the oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of pTuise for the spirit 
of heaviness, • • • And they ehatl buiid the old viastei, they shall ratM 
*^ the former desolaHom, • • • ai the earth bringeih forth her bud, 
and tht garden cautelh Ihinge that are aown in it lo spring forth," " Qo 
thrmigk, go through the gales, prepare ye the viay of the People ; cast wp, cast 
up the liighwai/ ; lift up a etitndardfor llie PEOPLE ! " Sir, that standard 
for the people shall be high advanced 1 My friend himself will hear it to 
tlio West, la the honest yeomanry of the Missiasippi Valley, and in the 
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eternal principles of constitutional Democracy and regulated freedom, do 
I read a more cheering lioroscopc ! I will not, do not, and cannot d^ 
gpair. I would rather die in my simple faith in popular intelligeDce and 
republican institutions, than peld my heart to the sadness which frei^ 
each passing hour with its gloom. There is one hope left. If the bayonet 
shall be imfixed at our polls, if no persuasive appliances of money shil 
attaint an honest election, I do not despair of a verdict in favor of ibift 
party whose principles I have loved for their national history and xsmi^ 
tioniil ttpirit. Fond as I am of historic research, I cannot follofw wj 
frit>nd in mourning over the dust of departed empire. I read in the d^ 
dine and fall of republican governments lessons of wisdom and hope forov 
own guidance. In the remarks which I shall submit, I propose to show 
from history how statesmanship has saved the fallen columns of coDfldta* 
tional lil)crty, how the victories of war have been crowned by the more 
renowned, important, and difficult victories of peace, and how allegianoe 
has lH*en rekindled bv the sweet breath of kindness fanning the tlmost 
dying embers of patriot is^ni. This may seem like a thankless and ottless 
task, in view of the convulsions and prejudices of the hour ; but the issue 
demands such an exposition. That issue is — shall freedom^ peace, nd 
* union be restored by a change of rulers and policy, or shall we set uifk 
thtf louchings of the past, and permit the work of disintegration andnnn 
to go on? 

The Executive has proposed an amnesty. I would not turn awaj 
from its contemplation. As each day may offer the chance of concilii- 
tion, 1 welcome any sign of peace, though the bow of promise be dim and 
unsubstantial, and though it l>e wreathed over the very cataract of our 
national doom ! The message of the President should Im? welcomed, not 
so nmch for what it is, ns for what it pri'tonds to be. It is his tirst od- 
veiituro bevoiul the line of tbrce into ihe field of conciliation. As hi* 
foruKT policy showed a will to cbang«» and crush civil relations by the 
iron liftiul, so the present policy is but its continuance ; for he only draws 
over the mailed hand a silken, though transparent glove. Ilia plan is the 
will of the commander, while pretending to be the wisdom ol* the civilian. 
The wjir power, as illusi rated by the administration, has no more founda- 
tion ill our Government than this peace ])ower, assuming to pardon crime 
without conviction, and revivitV dead States which are indestructible, 
liut (hity demands a thorough sitting of this pretentious amnestv. The 
DeuKM-ratic party have worn the stigma, as it has been deemed, of leaning 
too niueh toward conciliation. Our gravest fault has been that we are 
suspected somewhat of having read the Si-nnou on the Mount, and that 
we luive believed in the gentleness and eil'ectiveness of our religion. Even 
such Democrats as have favored the superaddition of clemency to the 
en«rinerv of war as a means of reunion have been ostracized, while those 
who h.MVi' found no elements of union save in alFection, without coercion, 
hii\c 1 een imprisoned and exiled. It would be ungracious in us, thero- 
fon , to dismiss even this semblance of pacilication without examination. 
\jv\ \\< examine it in the light of historv. If it be right, it shall not he 
rejcr r<l bt'cause it comes from a IVesident not in our favor. If ii sound 
liolln'," — if it be the Trojan horse, full of armed men, ready to surprise 
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jptiiadel of onp Consliturion, let ub drag its insiilioua fcntnros to Ihe 
K for eondemnation. 
test the genuinenesB of this amnesty : Five monihs have gone, bat 
• Bigne of thouBanda of Rotithmi dtiBene ruahing lo embrace tliia 
Indeed, it is conceded that iJio reliellioa ia now more forrai- 
St ihan ever. Unlike the aets of grace granted by kings to their recu- 
t subjects, of which history is full, there is no general takin;! of the 
oath, no genuine moTement toward the restoration of the seetded Stales, 
bnl n fiercer spirit of resistance, produced by the unwise and exasperating 
policy of Ihe Executive, The I^esident's plan has been widely |iublishoit 
in the papers South, as the " Kichmond Sentiuel " says, to " animate iheir 
popular patriotism." The foi^veness offered by the President ia deemed 
A mockery and its terms an insult. Wliat a dehision to hold out such a 
Deitd Sen apple — ashes to the lip, and hardly fruit to the eye. How many 
people in the North would take an oath to support those negro policies of 
the past two years ! I nerer, nerer would. I would as soon think of 
swearing uUegianee to setvssioo. I would as soon tic my soul to the body 
of death. And fan yon expect the southern people in their present tem- 
per, saddened Iiy loss and irate with revenge, tn do what our eonsCi/umta — ■ 
one million and a half of northern voters — would scorn us fur doing? 
^ere eouhl have been no hope of a reiiirDing South by such a plan. It 
ia an amncHty which is a juggle, for it pleases no one who is to be reached. 
It ta biUed on a proclamation which is a delusion, tor no one was freed 
by k whom our nmiics had not vnfrunchised. It is the old unsoniidness, 
newly daulKxl witli unlempensd mortar. There is one chief defect in l!ie 
ft^sident's plan. It ts the structure built upon his proclnoiatiuu of eman- 
cipatioTi. The same defect is obscnable in the bill of the gentleman 
from Maryland £Mr. Davis]. That loo is bused on the one-teuth system 
and the policy of tbrccd emancipation. lie proposes to " guarantee to 
certain Stales, whoso governments have been nsurped or overlhrown, a 
republican form of govcmraent." This is the title of his bill. J deny, 
flrat, that these Stale govumnientsareoverllirown ; aud second, that htsplaa 
Bnbslittiles a republican form. His plan is to appoint provisional briga- 
dier governors, who are to lie charged with the eivj administration until a 
filAte Govenuuenl shall be recnguiKeil as his bill provides. He requires 
im oath U> the Cou.tlitrition to be taken, which is very well; but by whom? 
By one-tetith of the people. They sbaU be sufficient lo construct the cow 
State, whose republican form of government is abeady dictated to Iliem 
by the bill of the gentleman from Maryland. They "sAa//" abolish 
eUvery. Then the other siepa are lo be taken, and the itew republican 
StSt« is to bo recognized. In some of its featurea this bill is an improve- 
ment upon the nckety cslablishment proposed by the President ; but it is 
obooxious to the same objc^elion. It ia a usurpation of the sovereignly of 
the people by ihe Federal functionaries, and it regards the old Stales aa 
forcTer destroyed. The plans proposed are objectionable, because of the 
sode of conslmction and the kind of fabric lo be rebuilt. As the eman- 
eipalion proclamation, or the eraanripaiion act of the gentleman, can never 
be reconciled with the normal cuntrol of the Slates over their domestic in- 
'fltitntiooa, ao nil oaths lo susiaia tlio same are oaths to subvert the old 
govommenli, Federal and Slate, The oath required, both of loyal and 
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disloyal men in the South, ia an oath of iniidelit}' to the reiy p^enius of 
our federative system, for it is an oath to aid anarphy, and out of atuirchy 
create a " aevr natioa 1 " It receives no counlenance from those nho >re 
wotlded to the Constitution as it is and Ilie States as they were ; but h 
lifls the hand to God in altestatioQ of a design to subvert both ! Tli» 
IVcsidcQl's plan, therefore, whether intended or oot, ia an oalh Id eii> 
courage treason, and the plan of tlie gentleman from Maryland is a plan 
to conaummttte resolution. 

By no elate of war, by no act of secession, liy no miliiafy power, by 
no poiiaifalB or actual condition, can this chan^ in our policy )ic alloweil 
without a total subversion of onr governraenl, and \ifiilioul breaking down 
the principle of permanence and reinatnting a new and worse nsvolulion. 
Who is there to deny the " normal supremacy of the Stales over their 
domestic affairs " ? Is it the jurist ? I refer him to repealed detisioaa of 
the Supreme Court, and of every other respectable authority m the juris- 
prudence of Ameriea, Is it llie hisloriau? I refer him lo iht< debalta 
of the CoDslitutioual C'jnvention and the history of our Slates, both the 
original thirteen and those afterwards admitted. Is it the dipbtnatiat? I 
refer him lo Mr. Seward's despatch, wherein he says ; 

" The riffhts of Ihu Stalea and the condition of ercrji hiiinin being in lliisn inll n- 
ntiiti prcaieeTj the ssme, wlietber the revoluUon shnll BU(»icDd or whethw it shall CiIL Id 
one case the SttUx would be fc<l«ta]ly vonnectod with the nen Coafedarnc* ; in ili« otlm, 
the; iroulO, u dov. be momben of tb« Unit«d Stat^ ; AhI rAnr nmitUiiHoiiM ami hmt, 
cwttmru, haiil*, and iialUuliont, in either am vill reaiaia the «ani«." 

Is it an old-line Whig? I refer him to Henry Clay, who held tliat 10 
break down the incontestable power of the State over its own iostituiloas 
was lo break down both Federal and State constitutioDs, and, beaeaih 
their ruin, to bury forever the liberty of both while and black rac«!. Is 
it a Democrat? Read your platforms for thirty years, and learn a^n tlin 
language of Jotferson and Madison, and the practical leaching of Oaiiglns 
iu his great contest for extending popular sovereignty over donieiiiic mnt- 
tera from the States to the territoriea. Is it a Republican? I refer him 
to the Chicago-platform, which resolves that " the mainlenance inviolate 
of the rights of the States, and especially the rights oC each Sintr to order 
and control its own domestic institutions according to its own jiidgmont 
exclusively, is essential to that balance of power on nliich the pcrieclion 
and endurance of our political fabric depends." Is it the nieml>ers of the 
last Congress? I refer them to the Crittenden rcaolutioo, as lo llie ri^ts, 
dignity, and equality of the States. Is it you, Mr. Speaker, the expoacot 
of the will of this body ? I refer you to the resolution you voted : " Tbat 
neither the Feder^ Government nor tlie people, nor the go\'enimenU ef 
non-alaveholding States, have a purpose or a conttilutioniil ri^hi lo kgis- 
late upon or interfere with slavery in any of tlie States of the Unton." 
Is it the President himseli? Oh! ehamcfijl trcacheryl Shouit w.^ him- 
self and treachery lo the trusting I Shall I recall his repeateil 
proclamation, calling on soldiers to peril their lives, or by mi-- 
us his solemn conviciioas of duty? Shall I refer to lus mes^- 1_ 
ho repudiated the idea of disturbing the system of slavery, a^ . . . :„-a . 
his inclination and his duly, cr lo his direction lo Mr. Seward ii 
foreign powers that any effort to disturb that system " on his part would T»« 
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snconstitutiontil"? Is it tbe philosophic thinker? I refer him lo (he ex- 
positions of M. De To<:qiieviUo (vol. i., p. 6D), who, better than any one 
abroad, has cxitmined (lie complex nature of our Govcrnmeni, beginning 
with the tomiahip and rising through maay grades to the Federal author^ 
i^, and who found here " two governnients, completely aepaml^ and 
ahnost independent — the one fulfilling the ordinary duties and responding 
to the daily and indefinite colls of a community, ihc other circumscribed 
within certain limits, and only exercising an exceptional authority over 
the general interest of the couutry." 

These expressions were made in view of or in tims of war. The in- 
dependent spheres of National and State Governments were over regarded, 
in words, if not in acta, by the very party in power ; and now their test 
of loyalty is an oath lo forswear their own oaths .' Now their touchstone 
of patriotism is — an oath to commit political turpitude '. And tbia is 
called an amnesty 1 This oath, which is lo be taken at once by loyal and 
disloyal men, is to be the sweet oblivious balni over past crime by a clem- 
ent Executive 1 This haltering down of the Conslitntion is to be the 
Aladdin wilcbery, which in a oighl is lo roconstmct a " perpetual cosmos 
of beauly and power, out of the chaos of civil conflict." Because we do . 
not shoul hosannalis to this new cosmos. Democrats are reproached u 
favoring slavery. No, sir. We do not like slavery. For one, I say again 
OB I have said before, let it die, if die it must, not by the rough usages 
of war, not by the starvation, miscegenation, or extirpation of the block 
race, not by the strangulation of Slate aud popular sovereignty ; but by 
Iho voluntary and legal action of tbe States, when they are in a condiiion 
freely to express iheir choice. Why use the sentiraont against slavery lo 
crusli out the fundamental principles of our Government? Why, in 
striving to destroy slavery, drag down the pillars of the Constitution? 
When to kill slavery you destroy the ''balance of powers on which 
the perfection and endurance of our poL'tical fabric depends," I must and 
wOl denounce you. How many expressions from tlio other side of the 
chamber liave I been called upon to deuounce, because they urge the 
abandonment of our old and rare polilical fabric. These expressions are 
all impcarled by an exquisite thinker of tbe radical school — Senator Grata 
Brown — when he says : 

"Wlio nam for llic Union of the past — a Union fraught with seeda of destniolioii — 
tdtter with humiliiitions uul dijsppointmentB ! Who belleTea in the gfief of these hired 
noumeiB, to lftchr7mo9i> befure the worid F Thej are not even edf-^ldcdved. It is Uke- 
wtee iflLh recODBtructioos — a freemowniy thst tinxgines it his onlj blocks and etanes lo 
deal wilb, or a chlld'l! piny, thnt vould build up *8 the; have tmnbled down its card^ias- 
tlo, putting affiib!; the court oirda on top a°ain. Foolish imftimen, seeing not that it 
la tlM UTi! irteriea and the thews and iho uunwa of a natioa's being that are dealt with, 
and Ihul ic muHt be nigpnuration or death." 

The Union thus dismissed with so much scorn, is the same Union 
whicb Lord Brougham called (Polilical Philosophy, Part III,, page 336) 
" the very greatest refinement in social policy, to which any stale of circiim- 
etonces had ever given rise, or to which any age has ever given birth " — 
which deserved his eulogy, because, us he held, there was in it the means 
for keeping its integrity as a foderacy, by tlio maintenance of the rights 
and powers of the individual States. The Union " as it should be "- — the 
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Union of the *' wise craftsmen " of lo-da;^and not of the foolish fal 
vhn mode it — is not the Union 1 have learned tn admire aud love4j 
chcn'sh ; not tbe Uoion wiiidi, Ibr the post seven jeare, 1 have pleaded 
to mniDlain without blood and pcrpetnate without peril. 

These pinna of regeneralJon involve a change ia the Mnirtiire of 
Government. They break down the spirit of municipal iodependt 
destroying which, as De Tocqueville haa shown, you daatroy the 
liberty. No matter what form is left, the despotic tendency will Ji 
tably appear, when the local authority ia usurped. If yon leave any 
of Government, it is the will of the Executive, it is a despotic 
lion — Rusflian, Asiatics, the rule of miUlary bashaws, or provincial 
lelB. Whether appointed by Congress or the IVesideot, they hoU 
power from Washington, and they must remain at the head of their 
and at the coll of Ihuir chief. Our Republic then deserves not it« 
It U DO loDger the " United Stales." It is a United Slate, a geograpl 
Dnit, holding together subject provinces by the brute force of petty t; 

Believing that the scope and aim of the proclamation wiH not ruti 
the Union, nor propitiate any portion of the South, except demaptgnatl 
. and hirelings, who sell their birthright for the price of power, lot OS inqoira 
what motive could have induced the President to proclaim it, in a moment 
of enccess to our arms and depression to the South. One sogge-stion will 
satisiy as to the motiver I am aorry to believe it ; but Uie Presideot 
sires renominatiojf. He is a man whose mind has every angle ' ' 
right angle. In hts nature, cuiming contends with fanatidsm. 
the time he developed his irrepressible conflict doctrine, so much _ 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Abnold], until its latest erprowioft' 
in his last message, hia course has been equivocal. But meanwhile how 
shrewdly he lias balanced between the factions of his parly. His inau- 
gnral recognized his obligations to the Gons^tution. ' Ho would not tnt^T' 
fore with slavery. How prodigal were his promises to the Border. How 
quick to plant hia foot on Phelps, Hunter, and Fremont for playing Au- 
gnstuluB. He desired some day to play Augustus. AbolilioniBm should 
be batched uuder no influences but hia own. How he Icrttirod one of hia 
editors for impatience. Conservatives held up hia bunds, while he pr^ 
railed against these Radieala. He toyed with emigration, colonization, 
and compensation schemes. He made a gradual emancipatJoD Iheoiy 
with a short fuse which soon exploded. It hurt no one. But the tima 
eame for him to play revolutionist ; and with seeming relnetance, he iir 
sued the Proclamation of Emancipation. He desired the people to paM 
on it. They did. They condemned it in 18G2. He adhered In iL Id 
bis Springfield letter, and in his late mesangc, he dedicates all power to its 
execution. Meanwhile, a contest springs up as to the State suicide day- 
trine. It divides his party, and even the Cahinet, He has Missouri on 
his hands. Radicals are rampant. Ho acts Conservativi) awhile, until 
the days of November, 1864, begin to approach ; then, lu ! this mt)i<ag9 
as tbe climax of his long series of ambiguities. That I may do [ii..- Vrv^ 
ident no injustice, I quote from hia own partisan. Senator PoMi^iii.'T id 
his circular, who says : " The people have lost all contidcnce in Mr. Lilk 
coin's ability to suppress the rebellion and restore the Union, iJei 
been weak and vacillating, wasteful of national blood and treasure,; 
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i and corrapt." There ia only one solution for these ineonsiateDciea. 

Tb trying W please both wings of his parly, to secure his nomination. 

b dexterous chicuDery he has phrased and Iramed his htt« plan, so that 

Bay admit of two voices. He will not give up his Emancipation Pro- 
, or tho confiscatioD and penal laws. " To abandon them now," 
^fc B«y8> " would be not only lo relinquish a lever of power, but would 
iiliKi be cruel and an aaioimding brontli of Inilh." This should suit the 
Xtitdicalfl. For a lighter shade of his jKirly he promises what is a more 
delasioo — au adjudication of the question of Iheir legality by the Supreme 
Courl. True, he has declared all means like llicse which he now pro- 
mnlges, miconetitntional ; yet he would submit them to ihe Court I When 
and how '( Why, nUer he has made the slave a frccdman by the sword I 
What a mockery is suuh a submission. But it will do lo make him a 
oaQd!dat« ; and mure than that, it tnij;ht elcet him Presidi'ut. If his 
plan of making one-lenih rule in tht' Stales should sucpeed, then be will 
have ready at band the elec-loral votes of Florida, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
TannesBee, North Carolina, and other State?. He began this business in 
Florida the other day, and (he blood which flowed at Olualee ia the roBuIt 
of this scheme of personal ambition. 

Nine States, without South Carolina, representing 679,310 voters in 
18G0, will now, by thb peculiar republican form of reconstruction, cast 
electoral votes for the 67,931, who, as one-tcnlh, are to be registered. 
How many of these will be stipendiaries, or how many bond fide citi- 
zens of the States? But, surely, a candidate with so fair a chance for a 
gigaotic, almost a continental fraud as this, must commend himself to a 
party, whose use of power has made a debt of two bllliuus and an expendi- 
ture equal lo the expenditure of all former administralious. llcnce, when 
this amnesty to rebels was aunounced, it was regarded as a political 
movement only, and the esciiement did not equal that of a prize fight. 
N^D one was aflected by it. No opponent was changed to, and no Mend 
alienated from the Administration, either North or 8outli. II' it bad been 
an act of good faith and not a partisan manceuvre, it ought to have bound 
closer to the Atlministration every friend, and challenged the admiration 
of every opponent. The bolls should have been rung, llie bonflrcs blazed, 
and huzzas have rent the air, as the throb of hope pulsated through the 
fevered veins of our nation. No such thing. It was nothiag but a bold 
attempt to perpetuate power, at the haiiard of revolatiunary war in the 
North and pi'otracted war in the South. For as surely as the great States 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the Northwest are over- 
borDo by Ihe coalition of these bastard States and rotten boroughs South, 
with New England aboUtion, so surely will the tocsiu of inevitable neces- 
sity sound the alarm of resistance tliroughoat the land. The people may 
■le«p now, drugged by the Qpiate of temporary prosperity, but the excita- 
ment of the PreBidonlial election will stir to its very depth the popular 
disaffection, and in wild saturnalia the vessel of our hopes may founder 
forever in a sea of blood. 

The pretence of the President is to reconstruct tlie Union. Where did 
he get his authority to bwld anew what we can never agree has been 
destroyed? Is it apart of tho war power, or the pardoning power? It is 
the " best mode the Executive cttu suggest, with his present impressions." 
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Will any one point out the clatise of the Conslitalioa which would even 
crealG as " impression " thai the Escuutive haa the functioa eitlier of Su- 
preme Lftvrgiver, Btute Coaatrudor, or Supreme Diclalor! His tnee^ 
ness in referring lo Congress and the Juclieiary the Ugnlitj of lita add, 
after they are afcoraplishoU, is a, pieee of effronlery to which Loais Napo> 
lean has not yet arrived. Where did this unfledged Caisar get his wu^ 
rant to create sovereignty? 

In iltBcussing lliia plan, it would l)e aufficlent, without questiiraing the 
right of the President lo coDBtrucl States on condition or pardon on lernis, 
simply lo discuss whether the conditions and terms are wise, practical, 
and likely to do good. But I propose somewhat in detail lo discuss the 
President's plus, in the following order : 

1st, the onlh ; 2d, the republican form of the government to be recon- 
stmctcd ; 3d, the question whether the Slate governments in llip rebel 
States are vital ; 4th, some wise and practical plan such as will aid in t«- 
Btortng the Union under the Constitution. 

I. The oath. — There is a sort of odium historicum attached to all polit- 
ical test oaths. They are not original with the President. They have 
been the bane and i'oil of good govenunent ever »nce bigotry began and 
revenge ruled. You cannot make eight millions of people, nearly all in 
revolt ut what they regard as the dctealable usurpations of abolition, for- 
swear their hatred to abolition. You force hy this oath the freed negro 
into the very nostrils of the Southern man, whose submission to law yoa 
seek. The conditions of the pardon only inflame and do not qneucb r^ 
hellion. The rebellion was in such a stale when the amnesty was offerod< 
that it was a golden opportunity for magnauimous statesmanship to prof- 
fer generous terms. An amnesty based on auother kind of oath (if uulhs 
you would hove that Heaven would not record as perjury) mighi avail. 
I mean an oath to support tlie Coustiiution of the United Slates, and all 
laws made in pursuance thereof! But what does this amnesty in tact eay? 
To all citizens South, whetherloyal or disloyal, it proclaims thiit one- 
tenth of the voters of 1861, aud " cxduding ail others, shall reeMablisb a 
State government, which shall be republicau and in no wise contravening 
said oaih ; " that such establishment " shall be recognized as the iroe 
government of the Stale," which is to bo considered republican in fonn 
tmder the Constitution. 

The ahoUiion oath is the basis of the new republican form of gorpn>* 
ment. All who do not agree to that are excluded. All who do not agre« 
to the pestilent theory of State death are also excluded. Hence, this plan 
woidd allow any recent rebel who takes the oath to make a unit in the 
one-tenth, and excludes the Union man who has not fbrswom bis faith in 
the vitality of the States, and who will not swear to support policies and 
laws to which he can never adhere. Wliat b&comes of the many thousand 
loyal men of Tennessee, of Texas, of North Carolina, of ArkansMS, uf 
Louisiana? They are sot aside for those whose oalhs will bind lliem long 
enough lo vote, and who, lo save their lives and property, will swcur wili 
facility. The oaih is tendered lo men of patriotic probity, who wiU and 
ought to spurn the test oath of the traitor. Going upon the doctriue that 
all the rebellious districts are unsound — assuming the ground that lli« t««^ 
rilory South being belligerent outlaws all, wlielher loyal or not— 4iw 
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President applies this bitter cup to the Union men who have never flinched 
in their fove for the flHp;. The men who have stood the brunt of ihia red 
tempest, whoae liomea have been blockeneii by fire and whose families 
have been destroyed by the sword ; whose ties of natural aHectiou toward 
brothers iind nous in ihe rebel army never made them swerve in their 
patriotic dcvntion; who hnve even withstood the fear of deuih and do- 
etmctioD, and in spite of the treaehery and unkiudness of this Adniinistra- 
tion hare kept the standard of stars high advanced amid swamps and 
CATCS nnd mountains — these men mnst quaff the cup of hitler waters 
before they can Stand before the world as the builders of the new temple 
proposed by the Presidcul ! If they were worthy of association in this 
great cohort of States, they would scorn reen franchise ment by such a plan. 
If there were no other reason to reject this juggling scheme, justice to 
"the faillitiil found among the faithleBs" South, would demand its rejection. 

II. Aa to the republican form of government to bo made by this plan. 
Bepoblieanism is founded oq the will of the people. How dous the plan 
work ont this will ? Suppose Tennessee to-morrow should reginlor on&- 
teutb of her 145,348 Toters in ISCO. viz., 14,534. They make an anti- 
slavery cooBiilulion ; a majority of Ihe 14,534 adopt, to wit : 7,'2G8 d^ 
izens. They may have all been rebels ; no matter. They may the day 
after the constitution is adopted change its free clause into a slavery clause, 
or the Stale into rebellion again ; no matter. There may remain 130,- 
604 voters who do not agree to the constitution, who took no part in ita 
manufacture. They may be mixed of Union nnd rebel proclivitiea. 
They, however, seek to return to their old allegiance. The spirit of Jack- 
son and the fire of patriotism illumine their wasted h ear tlist ones, and they 
— the nine-tenths — agree to restore the old Constitution of Tennessee und^ 
the Federal Constitution as it is ; or they may even abolish, as they have 
the right, slavery in their midst ; yet the President binds himseli' to hold 
them in forced submission to the 14,634, or its majority ! The truth ia, 
K test oath to require citizeos to support his policy a^ to slaves is, not an 
oath of allegiHUOc to republican government, but to Ihe Republican party. 
It is an oath of fealty to Abraham LekcOln. He sends out heralils to pro- 
claim ." " Ho I ye : all who wdl prepare lo forswear your Bcnlimcnts and 
enter into an aiTangement to make new States with one-tenth over nine- 
tenlhfi, and thus form electoral colleges to vote for me, I swear by my 
army nnd navy, that you, though you are pardoned criminals, shall bs 
the corucrstones in the new State, and shall have the shield of the Ex- 
ecutive oud the protection of the flag I" In vain we search Spanish 
AmericuQ annals for so shameleaa a pronuneiamiento for revoiuiion and 
anarchy. It is thus, Mr. Speaker, that your party seeks to unhinge the 
noaseivuporlals which lead within the chambers of reserved popular power — 
those do<ir3 which for so many years, on the golden hinges turning, opened 
00 readily to the Stales as they entered within the sacred adytum of our 
political faith. 

There is one answer to these propositions always on the lip of the anti- 
Blavery devotee. He holds that no slave State can he accounted re- 
publican. This would be news, indeed, lo Ihe Jefiersons, Washinglona, 
Madisons, and Adamses, who established these Slates as rupuhlican, 
twelve out of thirteen being slave at the outset. This would bo news, 
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indM(J, to tie pionoerB of the Nortliwest, to the ewly settlers of C 
wlio reiucmber the deed of cession of Virginia, whereby our eovorei 
was furDvor declared to be equal to aod innolate as that of tlie slave S 
of Virginia. 

Bat what sort of rcpnbltcanistn is that whici bnilds a Stale firott'l 
omall minority of its people? Themujorily of a people, expressing its M 
will, forma a republic. A minority, or eifen a miijorily, foliowing tlwi W 
of a despot, turmg a monarchy. One-tenth of the legal voters ruliug Dia| 
tenths, is an oligarchy. Keconstruction of republican governmeuls i' 
BDch a basis, is ns absurd ae the structures built by the ai'chiK.-cls in Gf 
liver, who began their houses at Uie roof in the air ! The I'reaideDl quol 
the guaranty of the ConBtitution as to republican State governments, <S 
promises under its sanction protection to these pse ado-republics! B 
he forgets that if the Sonthcm States are deceased, or uui of the UniOPl 
there is the third section of article fourth of the Constitution, which p 
rides for llie aduiissioa of Stales. Does the President, in his llieor. 
propose to disregard this clause? Unless Congress consent, all tixtt 
scalfoldings, erected by his own will, will tumble to naught. If Statt 
can be declared dead, or burned out by the fires of war, peiliaps B'a 
England may some day find her theory come home, in a recoofltniction ^ 
her six States into one, and the reduction of her twelve Senators tnloti 
Lines of loagituile, as well as of latitude, may sometimes reronstraef 
States. The basis of our Federal Government is States, having constitn- 
lions and laws — the emanationof the popular will. This will is^xprcssod 
through suflrage. This sofiragc in States is regulated by their own c 
Btitution and laws. State voters thus qualified, and they only, can V 
for members of Congress. When, therefore, the President nnderUkei'fl 
breathe into a State the breath of lii'e by a new code of suffrage, even a 
the Slate were defunct, he usurps a power never granted, and a » 
eignly belonging solely to the people. If these States in rebellion ore 4 
stroyed — if the tabula rasa remains, tipon which the Presiilent c«n " 
new conslitutiotis, with new qualifications for voters — then secescion a 
revolution have done legally what no one but a rebel or traitor ever | 
lieved could be done. 

III. This brings me to the radical question of the day. The raes 
of the President and the bill of the gentlenmn from IVtaryland nssq 
that the Stale governments in the rebel States ore out of existence 
usurped, and llmt the territory should be governed as such by the Unl 
States, until new State governments shall be formed. The President i 
not commit himself to this plan as the only one : " Saying one thing,1 
does not mean to say that he would not say another." Very well, 
one thing he has nssnmed — that the old States are gone. But let- u 
him justice. lie suggests that on " recoastmcting a loyal State got 
mcnl in any State, tlie name of the State, the boundary, the subdivisi 
&c., may be maintaiued ; " provided, always, the abolition policy pre 
This is like ihe prescript of the old Suitan, who, in commanding an oh 
ions vizier to be cnsacked and thrown into the Bosporus, geuemuely bod 
his turban and clothes might remain unmoistened. I know it is sold 9 
the President repudiates the policy of reducing the Slates ti 
ilis plan is to select, as nearly as may be, the old building-spol ; | 
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nso Bomc of the old foundations, say one-tenth ; but he chants radically 
Ihe pl&n ftod stniclnro of the building, and takes away from its lord the 
aovereigD <xintrol of the eatahlishmenl. Ue insists that there shall be homo< 
geneity tif arruugeuieat in iho strticture ; that for difiorent couditiona, 
classes, systems, climate, and positioD, the eame relations sliall be instj- 
tat«d. "Thin plan is uut only absurd in philosophy, unsound in economy, 
but revolulionury in practice. He in fact gays : " I shall fight on to keep 
the Southern Slates cit until tliey conlbrm to my views aa to negroes. 
Mr aholilion condition to Union ia inexorable ! The proclumatioa shall 
Iw on a pur with tlie Constitution. Let no one bleed for one without dying 
the other ! " God help tliu nation, plunged in an abyes of blood for 

crudities ! 
Surely, if the Sbilc suicide doclrine be sound, tbis plan of rebmldiiig; 
Let me consider llml Slate suicide doctrine. Il prolessee to be 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the Hiawatha cose. That 
is perverted to stislain this theory. The Court coodcmucd cur- 
property captured, because the property 'was within the lines of tlie 
ay, actually holding those )ine« by force, though withotit right; and 
hecouse of the moral or political relation of the owner. The Court 
ootliing as lo the legal and political status of tbc owner ; bat ba- 
the property would help the enemy, it was to be taken as prize of 
"war. There is in that decision no recognition of the right of secession ; 
much less of the monstrous and cruel doctrine ilmt rebels in arms can 
abolish the legal rights of loyal men or the inatitulions of States. 

"* war blots out the States insurgent, by virtue of its territorial and 
^ irent character, then war does by its violence, what secession woitld 
^by its ordinances. The right to expunge a .State is co-ordinate with 
" right to secede. If a Stale can be forced out by the vote of its own 
neignlj, or by combinations of men, without a constitutional amend- 
it, then any State can he espelied by Federal action, If the Union 
aaea disagreeable to a State, then the State may become disagreeable 
:lhe Union ; and if a State may retire at pleasure, why cannot a State 
repudiated at will? These rights — if they exist, which I deny— co- 
rehite. They are inseparable. Suppose it had been proposed lo expel 
Soutb Carolina from tlie Union for her contumacy, or Massachusetts for 
ber intermeddling — what a burst of indignation we should have had from 
1 They would have exclaimed : " Show us iho power to throttle our 
Boyereignty, by denying us participation in this bloseed Union. 
1 strip us of our American citizenship — ploce us outside of your nari- 
1 and commercial laws and treaties ; leave us at the mercy of foreign 
; belittle us to nothing; rob us of our common interesia in n corn- 
treasure, territory, government, history, and glory. Never ! " Yet 
jin docs this claim of holding these Slates South as conquered prov 
by military force, degrading the equal dignity of the States by the 
on of a new sovereign power, differ in principle from secertsion? If 
ision be a nullity, and if the Constitution is not impaired, nor the 
[his of the States destroyed, then I con sec how arms — inspired by wise 
■ persuasive measures — ^may in time redeem the Stales ; but on the other 
try, all the tears, miseries, confiscations, and blood are in vain, in 
' 1. Can we be surprised, therefore, that an analytic mind liko 
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tbat of (lie Postmaster General, should have at once descried Id Um 
Inciee of aljoliliun, a conspiracy io aid oftlic rebellion? 

IV. I now propose to apply tlie lossona of bislory, by inqt 
whether, even adioilling all these plans to be legal, and even ifdecii 
be so, some wiser, better, and more practicable plun may not be ad< 
Is tlierc no amnesty, no accommodation possible? There is. I ~ 
that the resloralion of the Union is p(issilj|t>, if we pursue a proper 
The rcetoration of the Union as it wa?, is only Impossible to those 
for other objects, do not desire it. The recoDciliation of all the Slat 
possible — nay, probable, with the restoration of the doutriae of toeal 
govcmnient and Slate sovereignty on matters not delegated tolbc Pf ' 
Government. I know no other hope. If this fail, all is dark and chi 
Diverse iDleresls and systems find their uoity alone in this sjst 
lawee /aire to llie States. How then is it possible to restore local 
State sovereignty, and thus noile our hapless and lacerated coaTttryy His< 
tory never presented ao grand a problem for statesmanship. I approacli 
it with something of that awe which solemnizes the soul when wo enter 
within some vast and consecrated fabric — vistas and aisles of thought 
opening on every side — pillars and niches and cells witliin cells, mixing in 
seeming confusion, but all really in harmony, and rich with a light 
streaming through the dim forms of the past, and blest with an cffiuenn 
from God, though dimmed and half lost in the conliuniunted reasoD 
passion of man. 

Conscious of the magnitude of this rebellion, and oppressed with 
feebleness of the policy directed against it, I still believe in the rostoi 
of ihe old Union. Hence, whatever method I should advocati^ for lh« 
conduct of the war, or the celebration of peace, 1 am forever conditded 
against one conclusion, the iDdcpendence of the South. I believe Ibo 
principle of unity to be absolutely superior (o the right of sectional nation- 
ality. The destiny of these United States is to continue united, and per- 
haps to add other States, until the whole continent is in alliance. Our 
fate is to expand and not to contract our influence or our limits. All 
Other notions are but transitory and evanescent. 

I am happy to be in accord with the l*residenl, if indeed he hoUIsi 
to the doctrine announced in his Inaugural : " Pbysienlly epealdn^< 
cannot separate." I had adopted the same seatimeut, that there 
Union foundations, by the very political geology of God, upon wfaidil 
old Union could and would be rebuilt. In his first raeasoge, the ~ " 
held: 

" The two dwlioiu couid not remove from eacli otber, nor builJ «. .._, 

helwcen them ; ttitt iatcrcourHC, amicable or bostilc, miial roatlnue. b it pocribhi f 

10 niiike tlm intercourse moro advauugeous, or more ealis&ctorv, afitr et "•" 

lir/are / Cjd aliens mukc treaties e^isier than friends aai make 1a«d t C 
more tMtbruUj enforced between alii^a thui laws can amoDg bienda > Snppun Jt 
to war, JDU oounot Gghl alwajs; und wben, ofwr maob lasa on Irath sides sad no gl 
dlhor, jou aease fighdng, Itio ideotica] old questions as to terms of ' 
upon yon." 
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These scDliments are founded in principle, and drawn by correct j| 

ductions from history. They are the germ of oil true politics. Sonytf 
1 that in a moment of pressure and temptation he should have boead 
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a them by the weird whisperings of ambition under tbe baleful eclipse 

■ The argument from physical, and therefore from economic reasons, 
for tho perpetuity of the Union, is powerfiil. But history and ihe experi- 
ence of other nations show that the dissolution of tho old Union might con- 
mat with a different kind of unity. Any union which would leave trade free 
and locomotion unrDatricled beiween the States North and South, interior 
and erterior, would answer the mere physical and economic ohjecis of 
noion. It is well known that Judge Douglas contemplated as among the 
possibiliiiea an Amcriran ZoUverein, which would have secured unity of 
territory for commercial purposes. In an essay which he said had coat 
him more labor than any work of hia life, and which death prevented him 
from giving to his countrymen, he ascribed our situation to the aggressive 
apirit of abolitionism, and held that, for iho present, notliing but a com- 
mercial union, founded upon tlio plun of the Stales of Germany, would be 
practicable to sustain those influeatea which made the United Slates the 
happiest and most prosperous of nalJons. But he only contemplated it 
aa an initial point from wliich he would, through common interests and 
kindness, move on to a more intimate union, until in time the Union as it 
was might again be restored in ils primitive fulness oud glory 1 * 

Something more tliun physical boundaries and commercial reasons 
must exist to make Ibat old Union possible. The President understands 
it, without giving it full emphaaia, when be says : " Friends make laws," 
and the " identical old questions as to terma of intercourse " remain after 
fighting. Fighting msfy do much, it may be admilled ; exhauation, calam- 
ities, and bloodshed may make it the interest of men to coalesce loavoid such 
horrors ; but what can produce in a people the idem ienUntiam de repub- 
UoaT Can that be forced? If not, what will you add to and after 
force, to inspire the common sentiment which we call patriotism? Uany 
sad and harsh experiences may be ours before that event. Military rule, 
anarchy, destruction of individual opinion, speech, and liberty — all tliese 
may be in tbe path of the old or of another polity. These will be our ex- 
periences, unless we take the straight, short, and right lino of the Consti- 
tution. We may wander forty years ip a political wilderness before we 
attain the promise of our youttkful and exultant nationality. 

Before attempting to show how this nationality may be restored, it 
would be best to define it. What then is Nationality? Let the defiaition 
of the English logician, John Stuart Mill, answer : " We mean a princi- 
ple of sympathy, not of hostility ; of union, not of separation. We mean 
a feeling of common interest among those who live under the same Gov- 
ernment, and ore contained witliin the same natural or historical boun- 
daries. Wo mean that one part of the community shall not consider 
themselves as foreigners with regard to another pan ; that Ihey ihaU 
eheriili the tie takieh holds them together ; shall fed thai they are oneyeopk; 
that their lot is cast together; that tvH to any of their felhw eounlrymen w 
toU to themselves; and that they cannot seltisldy free themselves from 
their share of any common inconvenience by severing the connection." 

Is it not strange to a dispassional« thinker, that those who are not hoa- 

■ ^>eecli of Hon. Henry May, Feb. 2, 1803,—" Globe," 3d see^on Hlh Oongreas, p. «87. 
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tile in the sense of hate to the South ; thoBo who would woo iheto to (he 
ancient order and Union, hy reiison, old aesociations, the aUuremeiits «£-_ 
peace and patriolism, (o make again of the circle of equal SlateB tl 
Federal sovereignly, ahouUi be bold lo ho iho least national ; while tj 
who have 80 far forgotten the ooounon inmrest of all, uuder the i 
Govemtnenl. who regard Ihemselvee aa alien lo the Sooth, i 
South regard themaelves as alien to us, should ho held as tlip most n 
al? I do proclaim it, on the basis of a logic incontestable, that he m. 
us who wiBhes most evil to any part of the country la the uohal t 
AND SOCIAL ANARCH. They, too, who would selfishly tree (lie: 
from their share of any coramoa inconvenience by severing 
Uke those of Uie South, are also enemies to the whole country. 
we think of his national feeling, who would bo' disregard the inte 
one lialf of his own country, as to wish to see it utterly erased l>y » 
tabula rasa ; its cotton crop, and other exports, worth $200,000,000 « 
noally, wiiiuli is required as the basis of our commerce and for llio pay- 
ment of our debts, and which gave the nation the advantage of the wurld, 
entirely ruined or transferred to other and alien bands : its laluuvra m ' 
onised in tropical lands to benefit foreigners, or suddenly freed will 
benefit to themselves or to the superior race ; and its very si ' 
led out, becnuae of the sedition of its people ! 

We arc powerful in proportion as we are national. If we shonUfl 
low the advice of passion, and treat the Southern States now in civil f 
as England treated Ireland, we become weak and denationalized, 
pursue the South with a licentious uncivic soldiery, gloatiog with a 
pattons of the plunder of pri^'ate effects, or with the promises alreftdjr ■ 
out of parcelling out the lands of the South as the bounty which revfl 
pays for pillage, thus whetting a tigerish appetite for a i;n'eal festivi' 
blood and rapine, wo may be sure that the special Nemesis which Hex 
lUB traced through the early eras of history, will haunt the men who ii 
gate anil the men who execute such a fell and imbecile [loliey. If, a 
Borne once and in Spanish America now, wu bribe one part of tlie n 
by the robbery of another portion ; then we may be sure thai oc 
will be renewed when exhaustion is overcome, and our flag, lil» t! 
old Spain, will typify a river of Wood between margins of gold, 
would avoid the conslont o^regation and disintegialion of Jeeble n 
in different provinces, such aa the history of South America dcmonetA 
wo must Icam to carry out, better than the President has done, bia t 
principle of friendly legislation, instead of repellent aliination, Powd 
as are onr armies — gradually encroaching amidst many miai«ke> i 
vicissitudes upon the lorrilory which is insurgent — great as nr 
rott guns, and invulnerable us are our irou-clads, one tiling w 
Icam yel Irom history, that our best soldiers are not, like Charl« 
paladins, possessed of enchanted weapons. The only weapon •i^ 
wounds the cause of rebellion, and yet which can transmute the ndwlf 
the patriot, is the enchantment of friendship. He who would A 
part of his own country, as if it were alien, bus no more love for it H 
Saturn had for llie children of his own loins whom ho devoured. Sflf 
creature is not a patriot, even if he were a man. Patriotism i 
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'From theee suggostions it will be apparent that §omotliiiig besides 
fbrce ia needed to reconcile Slal«s wbich arc insurgent. Wliat Lhat soine- 
thing is, wiiich I may cnll tbe philosophy of union, can be aM?erlrtincd by 
nndorslandiog what that element ia, which is the phUosophy of disaolulion. 
Ail ilistiirbances of property, peruon, liberty, home — whether by emanci- 
pation, confiscation, extermination, ur Other repellent policies — can ncrer 
beget confidence. No plan that debars nine-tenths of a people from polit- 
ical privileges, and outlaws them from their own homes and rights, caa 
renew allegiance. But such confidence and allegiance have been begotten 
and renewed in other lands rent willi civfl feuda ; why not in this? To 
answer tliis, I shall consider, /rri, the mode by which such results can be 
attaineil, and atcondly, the illustrations from history showing such results. 

Ist. States or societies arc made up of individuals. To reform society 
or control masses, individnals must be reached. M. Guizot, in his His- 
tory of Civilization (page 35), hns demonstrated that two elements are 
comprised in tbe great fact that we call civilization, the progress of soci- 
ety and tbe progress of individuals. The one is but the external pbenom- 
eoou of which the other is the cause. Society is merely tbe theatre for tbe 
umnortal man. Society is made for man, not man for society. Society 
dies, changes, rots, regrows, and decays again ; man blooms tn immortal 
youth beyond this limited destiny. When, tlierefore, you adopt a policy 
to rtistore States or rebuild the dismantle<l social order, you must begin 
\fj reaching the character of men, influencing their literature, their tastes, 
their maxims, their laws and in siitutions, their industries, their wealth and 
its distribution and means of attainment, their occupations, their divisions 
into dosses, and all their relations to each other. Wlicnevcr yon have 
harmonixcd these so as lo give contentment, yon may be assured that no 
military compression or civil oppression can long keep the indiWduols in- 
t«resi«d from a common consent to the common Govcrament. Hence, 
ivbea the philosophic statesman perceives such a civil coiiMilsion as this 
whioh arrays the sections of America in deadly conflict, he mifst accom- 
pany his historic researches with the d priori reasons grounded in liuronn 
satBre. Thns he may construct his science of social statics, and ascer- 
tain the requisites of stable political nuir.-i. One of these requisites is the 
habitoal discipline and regard fur Government on the part of rulers and 
ruled. Let all personal impulses and conscientious convictions be subor- 
dinated to tho supreme control of the proper Government ; resist all 
temptation lo brenk through such control ; and you have a tremendous 
element of patriotic unison. Mankind naturally do not like government. 
Brave men are loth to submit to control. Discipline, aided by religion 
and a common interest, is the power which keeps men from becoming 
anarchical. Combined with this civil discipline is the feeling of alleginoi.'c. 
Without this feeling no Stale can be permanent. When the rulers fail to 
give that protection which is the consideration and correlative of allegi- 
aocci then allegiance fails, and society declines, despotism supervenes, or 
fbroign conquest is imposed. Let statesmen remember that this is the 
capital defect of our rulers, and the proximate cause of our troubles. 
Thus remembering, lot tbem study history with a view to tbe rcinstale- 
25 
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ment of that protection lo labor, liberty, properly, and life, wlu'ch a 

to tbo State tlie aUegianee of iLe people. This feeling is 

'* loyalty." The FrcncU pluloBopher, M. Comte, has thus described itjo 

" Thia feeling may larj in Its objects, and is not confined to nnj parUoaUr fc__ 
goremnient ; but wbether in ■ democnu;; or ■ monarchy, its essence is alitayi thn ■ 
rii., that there be in the conatliution oT the Slate tomilhiiiff whiuh is aetUed, « ** 
pennaoeul, and Dot to be called in qucelion ; something nbicli, by general ag 
bas a right to be where it Lt, and to be cui'Drc ag^nst dislurlMiice, whaterer el 

The SACRED SOMETHING ID ov.r political Byeleni ia the written Fed 
Constitution, and the syslcm of Stale Goverowenls, both having i 
basis in the aovereign will of the pcopln uf tbe States. Not less eacrcd, 
because not less above discusnioo, are llae reserved rigbtK of tlic Staios, 
and tbe sllll more important reaervation of sovereignly in tbe people. 
This is the essential permanency of society in tbe United Slates. This 
was tbe relation n'liich all parties, whether at CharlcsluQ or at Chicago, 
agreed should not be disturbed ; which Ibc President declared should not 
be disturbed by him ; and the feur of wliose disturbance bos convnbed b 
nation of thirty millions. This mystic union of the Federal and StAta 
systems tvns the sacramental essence, the divine appointment, above the 
storms and eddies of discussion. In this were comprehended our oncirat > 
liberties and ordinances. Even the domestic institutions of the SlAteq 
imbound with it. Indeed, it was tlie only fundamental law, pervadin 
society as gravitation pervades the stellar spaces. 

Those, whether North or South, wlio failed to keep this essence a 
and sealed, are responsible for ibe consequences. Abolilionism, ' 
lived by the disturbance of this system, was lilce secession, for both spnuig 
from the same direful agitation and tbe same disturbance of the CooEtitu- 

But is there no light through the clouds of war ? Have we no solatium 
for post wrongs, no immunity for future gricfa ? Are anger, hatred, scorn, 
revenge — the brood of wicked pasaion rankling in the beorl — are these to 
remain? And shall there be no interregnum for the serene dynnsty of 
peace and love to wolk together white-banded through this bleeding and 
bloody land? Shall no one pour the Lethean wave over the scenes of 
death and the sorrows of mourning? Shall there be no recantation of 
tbe oaths of fierce men, vowing revenge for homes wasted, properly con- 
fiscated, brethren destroyed, aud cities ruined? O God! la tlicre no 
hope that even time may be allowed to assuage the hates and grieft 
of this bloody era? Shall the young men of to-day wear the rancor in 
[heir hearts till their bairs are whitened for tbe tomb, and tencb their chil* 
dren and children's children to perpetuate the hale of the fathers 't If this 
is to be the fate of our Union, then God has mocked His creatures by &fr 
iog them in habitations bound together by tbe same skies, rivers, motni- 
tains, and lakes ; mocked them by fixing in their hearts the principle of 
love ; and cmelly mocked them by sending to tiiis star a Frinco of Peow 
as an Exemplar and a Saviour 1 

Who are tbe men, or tbe fiends, who talk of utter extermination? If 
it were possible, it were execrable ! To cxterminalo the Sontbem people 
rather than reach them, as Mr. Lincoln himself proposed, by friendly 
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n crime more heinoua thnn rebfllion. Let the pitiless dcstructioD 
( Moors of Andalusia by Phjlip U., the mercileea slaughter of the 
" 1 Ltt Vendue, Claverhouse's bloody liunto after the Scottish 
Covenanters, the stnined and cadoveroim cheek of Ireland, the blood- 
eliot eye of maddened I'oland, Ihe grim submission of rcvongcful Veae- 
tia, teach us by their history that powder cannot cement nor bombs l>ear 
messages of love. Superadd to your force, conciliation, and then your 
force may not be mere brute violence. Force has welded by its blows, but 
thoy wore tempered in the fire of" old and losing associations. " I do not 
fight the South because I hale ber," said Mr. Crittenden ; " I love her still." 
Conquest by foree is only physical : aubjugation does not imply mental 
acquiescence on the part of the vanquished in the ideas of the victor- 
Such a war, therefore, will produce only the atatiu yuo onte bellum, lenv- 
ing an absolute reciprocal negation ; each parly denying the claims of the 
other, and leaving no common ground for a truce to intellectual conflict. 
How can wo reconcile the hostilities of Ihe people thus physically 
bound to live in peace and union? It is clear that if the arms of both 
belligerents should in a moment fall from nerveless hands, there would 
remain to-day the same antagonism of ideas. This antagonism was re- 
conciled on the principles of State sovereignty and local seli-govemment 
as to all domestic (luealioos, including slavery. Webster, Clay, and even 
Calhoun, in 1850, saw union only in this way. Mr. Douglas, Mr. Crit- 
tenden, and even Mr. Davis and Mr. Toomba would have preserved it by 
the same principle in 1861. Tbe compromises of 1861 were drawn from 
this source — a final adjustment of the character of all the territory, and a 
complete non-intervention by Congress with the domestic relations of the 
Territories and of the Slates. This principle would have settled the diffl- 
colties. It was defeated by the action of intemperate and blood-desiring 
men. But the nde of right is eternal, for it is born of God. What waa 
kind and just before the South resorted to arms is right to-day. The fact 
that war has come and tliat separation is impossible, makes more urgent 
the asceadcncy of a party whose first and only preference is for the Union 
through compromit'c, and who shall at least be allowed to try the experi- 
ment of reconciling the States by guarantees similar to those proposed in 
1S61. If it be found impossible to restore the old association of States by 
Buch negotiation, tAen, and tiol till then, can italesmen begin properlij to 
ponder the other problems connected toith subjugation and recognition. I 
regret that any one, especially my colleague [Mr. Long], should have 
anticipated these questions, and in his patriotic despair should have ex- 
pressed his preference between the allemative of a war of subjugation 
and a recognition of Southern indepcodeoce. I regard each alieroaiive as 
premature. We may yet change the war from the diabolic puqiosos of 
those in power, by changing that power to other hands ; and we ure not 
ready to sever our Union while that hope remains. Of the two evils of 
subjugation or recognition, I make my choice of neither. 

8d. That such rcsloratioufl have been made in other lands rent by civil 
- conflict, I proceed in the last place to show. But such restorations have 
never taken place in the case of an empire of independent provinces, 
governed by local laws, all at once absorbed or compouuded into a central 
despotism. War cannot work such restoration ; or if war, under some 
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mighty hand, ever does it, the Stales .digintegr ale, and fall nn easy p 
tnilitnry will nr foreign subjafpition. Tiolence may preside at (he I) 
of (lyuABtics, but viokucc is at the deatli-beit. Ca^ar may dely the ■ 
alo and cross ihe Rnbicon ; but C^sar bad his Brutus. The yrm' 
viulenre are soon changed. No joggling plan cau help ihem lo six 
Order, intelligence, justice, and Frovidenee do not consist with v(ol«ii 
fraud, or the results of violence and fraud. 

Cbarlcnia^c, vritb all his cnnqnests, accomplished nolbiog; a 
works' perished with bim. He was the meteor athwart tbe glooia of-fl 
barism nnd feudality. M. Guizot has displayed his glories and trioi 
his lawfl and reforms. It bos been said that be founded ttothing. 
founded uU the States which sprung &om tbe dismemberment of bis em- 
pire. His empire had great temporary unity ; bis power and design were 
grand ; but the disorder which sprung from bis centralisation of power 
was invincible ; and all tbe unity of force died out with him. Wherever 
his terrible will did not reach in person, the local authorities niled ; and 
when be died, his dukes, vassals, counts, vicars, centenniera, and scabina 
beeiime independent and resolved themselves into local lo^alaturcs. Hia 
vast means of government did not give liberty nor permanency. Inll 
letlerEi of the iotellectual "pant of those days" — Alcuin — toCharI«i 
we find the secret of ChHrlcm ague's success. That scholar congi 
the Emperor'on hia victories over tbe Huns, and gives this odvico for ll 
reconcilement : " Ist. Bend among tliem gentle-mannered metii 
Do not require the tithe of tbem. It is better to lose IhC tithe C 
prejudice Ihe people." Another writer gave lo Charlemagne this ad^ 
"Mortal, always be prepared to treat mortals with mildneas; the IswH 
nature is the eame for tliem as for Ihec. One sacred stream flows for 
them as for thee." This is the philosophy and religion of umuesly. 
Tbu3 tutored, power reached the individual by its mildueBs, like iLe sun 
which moiled the avalanche. Yet this grand empire — belled in by a 
whole zone, under a prince with a diadem more brilliant ihaa that of 
Alexander or Napoleon — where love on the one hand and tear on Ihe other 
kept obedience — an empire which had Rome for a citadel and the Deor- 
hficper of Heaven as a founder — on the death of its benignant ruler, was 
olefi into dismembered and bleeding fragments. What was a kiugdon 
became a Babel of jarring feudalities. The genius of its cohesion died, 
ftnd the cohesion crumbled. When our Constitution — the sacred greainen 
of which is beyond human name — ahall die, then anotlier Quizoi may re- 
cord of our discordant and divergent States, what he recorded of ilie gnat 
Empire of Charlemugne : " Power and the nation were dismembered b 
cause nnity of Fower and the nation was impossible." 

Truly, there are fixed laws for the events of history. 
Tolrcs in an orbit. The tenth century is reproduced in another e 
on another hemisphere. If the principle of cohesion in our couotryffl 
Con: tilution, expires, and tbe sundered States arc Bttempled to be blotted cm 
lo I a cenlrnl despotism for a few jarring months or years, lo be followed 
by thirty-four or less clashing organienis 1 This is the perpcttinl cusuM ■ 
of l>canty and power, to which America is invited by Uie Dtrstni'-tivBa in 
power ! The history of man for six thousand years teaches thai it is iro- 
poseible in our day or for otir race, or indued for mankind, to control im- 
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e regions and large massc^^^ken uotler tbe cselasive arbitrium of 
nan or one central gover^^Rt, however wise. The Emperor of 
Siuein uoderstotxl this in granting to Finland a free Constitution and 
a locnl repreaentative Rssemblj; and Blthougli be fails to treat Poland 
with the same enlightened justice, yet in the end he wiU be crompelled to 
grant ber a local Constitution, or bid her depart in peace. Let us con the 
lesaoD. ^Vliat is the relation of Russia to Foland now, after nearly fifty 
ycnrs of " seitlemeut" by the treaty of 1815? A aecpet government aitS 
viewless Ht Wursaw. Without a canuon or soldier viaible, its power is 
tsirible. RussiuD spies in vttin seek for the implacable foe. Executions 
and conlisealioDS uro revenged by aasasBination aiid lire. Extermination 
is the only remedy which Russia has contemplated in he} dilemma. What 
adrautRge ba^ Russia from such a rule? Has it added to her strength, 
her stability, or her grandeur? The throne before which three hundred 
languages are spoken, is powerless over a desperate people. Brute force 
only destroys. What revenue does ebe derive, which is not absorbed? 
What can repay her for the odium of her conduct amidst civilized n^ 
tions? Wherein does the new gospel of extermination in this country dif- 
er from the Russian policy toward Poland? At tlic end of thirty years, 
we may have in tlie South, what Russia has in Foland, only an army 
which the population of the South will despise and defy. "We may gaia 
the Mississippi ; but where is its olden commerce? Where is its golden 
prospoi'iiy? Our dilBcuhies have been great thus far in struggling to 
bold the military occupation and power we have attained ; but our dilB- 
culties will have but begun, when we begin this Executive system of am- 
nesty, as an iustnimenl to aubjugaie and exterminate. 

The moat absolute empires wliich the world has wltnesacd have been 
bnt an aggregation of provinces with the power intensely cenlriilized. In 
proportion lo ibe central ixat ion of their power, was Iboir career brief and 
calamitous. Sometimes the success and ability of the ruler has given 
permaneoiry and strength to the State ; but as in tbe case of Charlemagne, 
BO in the case of tlie ancient Eastern empires, the death of the ruler 
dumembera tbe realm. The great Mesopotamiun monarchy* was an em- 
fure which was made up of a congeries of kingdoms. In proportion as 
these Fetained their distinct individuality, remutniog as they were before 
Iheir conqueat — except the obligations toward ibo paramount authority — 
Ihz empire subsisted longest. When the local govemmeuts kept their old 
laws, religion, lino of kings, law of succession, their internal organization 
and machinery, only acknowledging an external suzerainty, they pre- 
served longest their heterogeneous materials in one empire. But evci\ in 
such an empire there were elements of dissolution. The elements bear 
such a similarity lo our on'n history that I shall examine them, for our 
profit. " No BooDer," says Rawlinson, " doe^ any untoward event occur, 
as a disastrous expedition, a foreign attack, a domestic conspirai'y, or 
even an uutimely or unexpected death of the reigning prince, tliau ibu in- 
herent weakness of this sort of government displays itself. The whole 
fabric of empire falls asunder ; each kingdom reasserts its independence, 
tribute ceases to be paid, and tbe mistress of a hundred States finds ber- 
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eubmbsioD recnforced. Process is of course slow siul ancerlain where 
the empire fans continually to be built up again from ils foundutioas, and 
where at any time a da/ may undo the work it has taken centaries 10 
accompli sb." 

Shall this chapter be the record of our history ? Alrpady wc approach 
its fulBlmont. I will not go to Virginia, or Tennessi^e, or Arkaosas. 
Let mc take Louisiana, and from one Slate, teara the faic of others. Go 
to-day into the rich heart of that tropical State, where the orange bloomg 
in the air of winter ; or visit it in the summer, when ilie woods nuH fivlds 
are luxuriant with thoir leafy life. You will Snd the fields no lon^r 
opulent with com, cane, or the cotton. There is the lusurinnce of 
weeds and decay. The nndrniacd plantation is becoming tlic swampy 
pleasure ground of the oUiiiator and nioccaain. A few acres of com, 
a few bursting pods of cotton, mark Ihe spot where government farms, 
with disinterested benevolence, by means of freed labor ! The sparse 
crops are choked by the growth of wepd;". The specnlntar, wiih hi» 
haste for " one crop any how," is despoiling all. The infusion of now 
life, the restoration of the past prosperity which wc were prumiwd, iii 
Badly evidenced by the ruin of houses and estates, and the ttppcornnw 
of a speckled hybrid population — ttie half-lireed bastards bora nf htr- 
barism, whose mothers have ceased to be slaves with the Urgci^t liberty 
to be — worse 1 The imperial city of New Orleans, which was the fit- 
ling entrepfil for the resources of the great valley of the Mississippi, 
atill remains, but alas ! how changed I The scream of the «te>ani pipe, 
the song of the boatneii, the bustle of the levees, and tJic bus/ throng 
of the marts of commerce are all gone, ibr order has been ennblished 
where Butler has revelled ! 

Military power is the same to-day which it was tmdw the satra- 
pies of the Orient. There is in it no element of allegiance and do 
resuscitation of nationaliiy, for it is a system of conatminL, and dots 
not reach the individual except to esasperalo and oppress. Our radf- 
cbI reasoners have talked glibly of their military governors for r 
lious provinces, when subjugated. But Mr. Scuheb bus become fi 
ened at the apparilion of Cromwdl's Irish bashaws, and favors ii 
the Congressional rule of Ihe conquered provinces. The genClcm&n t 
Maryland would send a proviaionnl brigadier to the Stales. Mr. I " 
Bets up one-tenth over Ihe nine-tenths, and his own will ovei 
forget Ihe principle involved. They ignore the hisloiy I have given, 
is not who shall ihue govern, but shall this sort of government be aQoi 
to any one? " Shall Congress assume jurisdiction of the rebel StatM 
is the question of Hr, Sdukgr. Re holds that the Stales are blai 
senseless communities, who have sacrificed their corporate exl) 
which made them living, component members of onr Union of E 
that the States ha\-ing abdicated, the right to rule them is transferred H 
Congress, Mr. Lincoln holds that himself nnd an oligarchy of one-tenth 
shall perform the same function. Suppose, then, CongreasgovermUmnl 
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r wbat ogenls nill it g^f'ji^Bfk Btieded bj the people of the States ? 
I at all. That ia what mg^l to be avoided. Wherein, then, 
I such CongresBional goTefBSi^ differ from the military satraps or 
bashaws selected by tlie President, or eveo by the tenth of the people se- 
lected for their anti-alavery onlhs? If the Stales ore obliterated and the 
source of power is ccnIraliKed at the Federal capital, wherein does such a 
gov^emment differ from the rankest OricQlal despotism? What will be 
our fale, with such despotism? History is liko Merlin's magic mirror, to 
which wc may read our own future. The scorning strength of such a 
system as conquered provinces, or oligarchical States, to take the place of 
the ConstiluiioQ and local State goremmcnis, is its weakness. Such a sys- 
tem is not to he commended for the imilntiou of Anglo-Saxon people. Be 
assured, Rcpreseniativcs, that the people of America will never accept such 
a syslem in lieu of their old, any more than they will accept Presidential 
edicts for legislation. State suicide for Stale resuscitation, or an abolition 
tithe suffrage for the sovereignty of the people ! With such a programme 
of tyranny against the Slates South, how is it possible to preserve the 
liberties of the people North ? Can such an image, part brass and part 
clay, stand? Will not a Government despotic as an Oriental empire to- 
ward one half of the nation, become intolerable and oppressive to the 
other half? Let the experience of the people under the war power an- 
Vwer. Lot tlie stilling of free speech and tree thought, the censorship of 
tlie telegraph and surveillance of the mails, the arbitrary seizure and im- 
prisonmeni of opposing partisans, and the military control over balloi- 
bozes, courts, and people answer 1 Shall the attempt to restore the Siatea 
therefore be given up ? Shall our armies he disbanded in the presence of 
rebellious armies? Not at all. 

To restore allegiance and inspire nationality, let the individual rebel 
ia arms against us be reached by the arm of our soldier, and when a noa- 
oombalant by the moderation and paternal care of Ibe Govornmont. Lei 
the military power of the Confederates be broken. Use those and only 
those severities of war which civilization warrants, and which will make 
the miUlKry power of the South feel the power of the nation ; but do not 
'place any longer in their bands the armament of despair. They have had 
tiiat weapon for over two years. Let our rulers forego their ostracism of 
Qte misguided citizen. Let an amnesty be tendered which hns hope in its 
voice. Give forgiveness to the erring, hope to the desponding, protection 
U) the halting, and allay even fancied apprehensions of evil by the measures 
of moderation. Thus, by confiscating confiscation, abolishing abolition, 
and cancelling proclamations, by respecting private property and Slate 
rights, prepare that friendliness which will beget confidence in the individ- 
ual citizen. Thus will minorities bo transferred into majorities South, and 
the States discarding the rebel authorities betake themselves to their nor- 
mal and proper sphere under the old order. If this cannot be done by the 
preeent rulers, let other rulers be selected. History teaches in vain, if it 
does not contain lessons of moderation in civil wars. How were the feuds 
of the Grecian federation accommodated? How were the civil wars of 
Rome ended? How were the intestine troubles of England assuaged? 
How was La Vendee pacified by the generous Hoche? How is it ever 
that unity of empire and consentaneity of thought are induced ? How, ex- 
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cept by the praclica of tliat mildn^s^^^k «?arcs fur and does net 
the people? When Atbene niiderloo^ta <IVor Jkf itylene &om the P< 
grsap, a cotkfedoracj wub formed bet^Winlieii). AlheiiB used li 
despotically. Miljlene rcTolted. Alliens regraspod her. Perfidy licgnn. 
Deslruclive malignants — the Jacobins of that day, led by Clcim — iculi- 
gated Athens to doom the citizens of Milylene to death, their womm to 
servitude, and their landa to desobLtiou. But another aiid n better party 
arose, who etrove to assuage grievanees, prevent retjellion, and ^avc iho 
honor and nnity of the Republic. " Wlien all hopes of success hivTt- run- 
ished," said ope of the wiser orators, " your rebellious subjects will never 
be j>erBita<led to return to their duly ; they will seek deatji in the field 
rather than await it from the hand of the execnttuner. Gathering coiit> 
age from despair, they will either repel your usAuults or fall a uscIcm 
prey." Wisdom prevailed, and the glory of the Gre^iuu Statue roi 
untarnished. 

But a more conspicuous analogy lo our own revolution is to be foi 
thn Marsian war of Rome. The Marsians rhiimed the priiriteges 
tthose empire tliey had enlarged and Buppoilinl by Ihelr anus, 
were the bravest soldiers of Iho empire, but they were denied e(|ual rights 
ID the State, which had been raised to eminence by their proweaa. This 
war conaumed above 300,000 of the youth of Italy. Finally, Rome coit- 
ijuered by recruiting her strength from the " Border Stalva," lu whom she 
eommunicated her privileges. The only thing, says Ibe htftoriau, which 
saved Rome, was the fact that the Latin colonies remained iiiithjul ; for 
immediately afler the commencement of the war, the Romaus made up 
their minds to reward Ihem with all the rights of Roman citizens. This 
decree is called the inr Julia, These allies were won by sometliing more 
than amnesty of hate. The grandest empire of the past was rescued from. 
internal feuds by the wise moderation of its statesmen. 

When again Rome was racked by civil war, the wisest si 
that turbulent and ambitioiw era, Cicero, summed up the duty «f tlis 
tiiot in this sentiment, which we might pondur with proiit ; 

" I nhBli wlllisgly ■clopt jour sdvice unci ehow every lenity, auJ ns< 
condlittle Pompcj. LMua tvjit; liy tlieae meiins, wc can ppgBm thi? nffeetfom of tU' 
pie, vx4 render our victory lastinz. Lei IbU be u new mcibud of conqaiiriBg, 
OunelrcB with kiodness ind Ubernlily." 

The closest analogy to our condition is to be foimd in the Engjisll' 
war beginning in 1640. The English people are our aaeeston. " 
had what we have, a similar code of personal freedom, great nuui 
independence, and a popular Parliament. The causes of tlie war 
complicated by religious controversy ; but the questions involved 
ing the royal prerogative and tlie popular privilege are closely alliedto 
Struggle. We know how the first Charles lost his head ; how Crotn^ 
iron hand rescued, for a time, England from anarchy. At his de«tli,«' 
military governments, under Major Generals, like Monk, held almost 
lute sway. The three nations wore repreaeuted in one ParliameiU, 
on Cromwell's death, had been dissolved ibr indocility. Coospii 
been punished with death. Confiscations were common, 
revolution began. Terror began it. Cromwell's grasp was rel^aA^ 
son, wiser than most men in power, convoked a Parliament. Tktff 



S reigned. Il had been corrupted by power. The result of intriguos for 
e general eately wbb a tmioii of the Royalist and Preabytcriun. But bo- 
*fcre the old authority of the Stnarw could be restored, one elemeut waB 
wanliag. It waa supplied. Party vongeaace waa rampant llien aa now, 
but the people's represeotatives considered that tJiey had to decide between 
a new civil war and a restoration. The latter was represente<l as clement, 
onexacting, prudent, and determined to adapt itself to flte manners and 
vaais of the lime. Then came the famous deelaralion of Charles II. 
from Breda, It removed all hesitation, and the realoration began. The 
King in that paper declared that he desired to compose _the distraction 
and confusion uf his kin^om, to assume his anciunt rights, and to accord 
to them their ancient liberties, without iurther " blood-letting." He there- 
fore granted an amnesty to all who wouU^tum to their oltedietice.' He 
gave his kingly word that " no crime windaoever committed against us or 
our royal father shall ever rise in judgment to the least enilamugement of 
them, either in their lives, liberties, or estates ; we desiring and ordaining 
that henceforward all notes of discord, separation, and ditferenee of par- 
ties be abolished." He conjured them to a perfect i^nion for the reset- 
tlement of all rights, under a free parliament. When this declaration was 
read in parliament, though it was the false word of a designing tjTant, yet 
the restoration of the second Charles was voted by acclamation ! It waa 
alleged that the declaration not only comprehended the motives but the 
conditions of the recall. Perhaps the people's representatives were pre- 
cipitate in not iirst settling conditions by a " free parliament." But the 
amnesty and declaration were none the less poweH'ul. Nor would the 
same eort of declaration from Abraham Lincoln be loss powerfnl to re- 
store tlie sovereign Stales to their old allegiance, especially if followed by 
a National Convention and the restoration of a party not unfriendly to the 
entire nnion of ail the States, with their "just rights." No distrust fol- 
lowed this declaration of the English king. He came to Eughind. Hia 
journey to London was one perpetual fete — one conlinuod shout of rejoic- 
ing i Faction ceased. History records that Cavaliers were reconciled 
with Roundheads. Exiles showed no resentment in the joy of tlieir re- 
■ turn. A violent reaction against revolution began ; war ceased ; and the 
I foundatiou was then laid for the permanent stability which 16S8 gave to 
L England. 

On Ihe contrary, what a lesson may wo learn from the connection of 
reland and England, and the policy of the latter in striving to subjugate 
be former ! From the time of the first and second Charles — under all 
ulcs — discontent and warfare has prevailed. The union purchased 
Birough perfidy and fraud, by ^peals to the mercenary motives of men, 
kas been a mockery. When Straflurd ruled Ireland, be placed his cap- 
I tains and ulTiccrs as burgesses in Porliamenll who *' swayed between the 
"wo parlies," and thus began the corruption wliich ended in Irbh snbjuga- 
3. In Fpite of the eloquence of Grattau uud Plunkett, Ireland al 
gth became a dependency of the British cro\^. True, she had been 
uiled before the union. From the timo when the I*urilanB overran 
Jad to extermioate and destroy, sendindtiiousands into tropical Slav- 
■ ind many tbuusauds into that other cAitry where crime breeds no 
. of its ofiipriug, down to the first of January, siity-two years ago, 
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when the imperial fitandard, flonling from Bnblin CasOe, annoanec 
Ireland the depth of her degnidatioTi, nnd from that period K 
thera lias been no union, no peace, no justice, no conlant Tor Irelirf 
ITiat union, thus miebegotten of force and fraud, was weakness to E^ 
land and ruin to Ireland. In one rebellion alone, that of 1 798, there ^ 
20,000 loyal liveB lotit, and 50,1)00 .insurgents, and properly ' 
915,000,000. A conspirary here, a plot there, a rebellion at the capi 
a rising at ibe cxlremiiiea, public waste, private inipoveriahment, genj 
corruplion, periorlical slorvation, polilical turpilude, and national bl| 
rliptcj — these ore the features of national thraldom which Iridand pre 
for our warning, when we talk of f^ubjugalio^ and couHscation. 
much belter would it have been for both countries, had tlie sagacious tj 
vice of Sydney Smith been fqllj^ed, when he said : 

" Haw ens; it 'a to shed homaa blood ; hon ensj It ii to pennude ouradres Ifaol W 
our dut; to do £0, and tbit Ibe deciaioa b&S cost aa s BCiere struggle ; bow much, ia.'l 
tkgei. bate wouada, and ihrlelia, and lean bcea tbe clicap ujid vul^r r«aourc« at H 
rulers of maakind. The rigoc I lore Goosists iu Ggdin;; out vhvreta subjiii^r ''' 

eriered, in relieving them, iu studying the tcmpOT and geniua of a people, in i 
Umot pnyudicei. ia Bclucting propvr persons to lead nod maaage tlicm iu the Uborifl 
wstDhful, and difficult taak of inercuing public hap[aiituis bj olliijing each pirtiuutun 

The wiser statesmen of England once learned this lesson. They el 
to apply it to America in the revolution of 1776. Every argument || 
lavor of an tmrelenting and exterminating policy by the British mio' ' ' 
was nsed and acted upon. In rain Cbalhaui, Biirr6, and Burke oppei 
Chatham, though provoked at our contumacy, as we are provoketl at ll 
conduct of Ibe South, still foil that provocation could no longer be trei ' 
as such when it came from one tmiled province, aud when it was ■ 
porlcd by eleven provinces more. Accordingly, in February, 177S, b« i 
introduced u bill, whose conclusion was : " So shall true recoucilement 
avert impending calamity," We know the sequel ; but do we heed the 
teaching? When in 1860 our wiser men strove to avert calamities by 
true reconcsiliatiou, who prevented ? Who yet sland in the path of recoo- 
ciliation, with flaming two-edged sword, barring all ingress to the bless- 
ings of peace? Who clamor yet for a diclatorial regime? Who shout for 
death peualties, outlawries, forfeitures, and all the barbarous schemes of ■ 
vulgar despotii^m ? Or who, on the other band, still hope for vicli 
wilhont reprisals ; success without the taruisb or breach of the Consl^ 
tion ; equality of riglits, without irresponsible tyranny ; free opiUM 
freely eipreesad — the only reward which a Union reslored can gnl 
worthy of the gi'eat sacrifices which tbe noble soldiers of the Bepniti 
have made I 

Let us have done with jujigling amnesties and ambitious schemes, n 
philanthropic ferocity and enforced elections. Under no each poli 
pitched iu the key-nole of tbe President's proclamation, or chanted tnfl 
mellifluous tones of tbo^gentleman from Maryland [W>. Davis], cao] 
Soulli ever be held in honorable alliance and harmony. A GovefDiJ 
inspired thus would be out o^U relations to the States o£ this Union. J 
would have neilher " the noWes of sensation which convey intellignu 
the intellect of tbe body politic, nor the ligaments and muscles wlucli ' 
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its parts togother and moTe them in harmony.'' It would be as Russia 
is to Poland, as England to Ireland, the government of one people by an- 
other. It would never succeed with our race. It would never succeed 
witli a territory whose configurations ai*e so peculiar api whose interests 
are so varied as ours. 

No citizenship is worth granting to those who dishonor themselves to 
receive it. No common bond of allegiance or nationality is possible on 
such terms. Mean and degrading conditions which unfit the citizen 
for manly equality are more despicable than rebellion. You cannot expel 
the poison of sedition by adding to its virulence. You cannot draw men 
from crime by stimulati% the motive which led to it. Not thus — not 
thus were the early insurrections in our couotry assuaged. True, these 
rebellions were pigmies to this gigantic outbreak, but the principle of their 
settlement is eternal. It is the very gospel of God ; the very love which 
saves mankind. Inspired thus, what might be done if a wise and saga- 
cious Executive should extend the same beneficent policy to the factions 
which are bleeding our beloved land ! 

WUl our rulers heed these lessons in time ? While they return to the 
purpose of the war, as declared by General McClellan, for the sole great 
object of the restoration of the unity of the nation, the preservation of the 
Constitution, and the supremacy of the laws ; and while they conduct it, 
as he declared it should be carried on, in consonance with the principles 
of humanity and civilization, abjuring all desire of conquest, all projects 
of revenge, and all schemes of mock philanthropy, let them remember, 
also, that all our labors to rebuild the old fabric will fail, unless out of the 
'^ brotherly dissimilitudes " of section and interest, we evoke the spirit of 
fraternity, which has its true similitude in the perfect spirit of Christian 
fellowship I 

Pursuing such a course, we may, like the fugitive prophet upon Mount 
Horeb, approach and interrogate Deity itself in our despondency and for 
our deliverance. And though, like him, we may hear the roar of the 
wave and the whirlwind of war, though we may tremble amidst the earth- 
quake of its wrath, and though Grod may not be in the storm, the wind, 
or the earthquake ; yet we may find Him in the still, small voice — sweet, 
dear, electric, 

" Speaking of peace, speaking of love, 
Speaking as angels speak above,*' 

whose depth and sweetness are not those of tempestuous force or elemental 
strife, but soft as an angel's lute, or a seraph's song, promising redress 
for wrong and deliverance from calamity. Horeb stands as a monumental 
lesson to our rulers forever, for it stands amidst the shadows of Sinai — 
speaking the still, smaU voice of divine conciliation, amidst the thunders 
of the law and the forces of physical nature ! I wait for that voice to be 
spoken. My soul waiteth for it "more than they that watch for the 
morning ; I say, more than they that watch for the mobning I ** 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AMteffDMENT ABOLISHING SLAVERY. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION — ^AMENDMENTS BY VIRTUB OP STATE BIGHTS — 
MADISON, HAMILTON, AND CALHOUN CITED— HISTORY OP THE CLAUSE 
IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION — JUDGE STORY'S OPINION — ^IR- 
REVOCABLE LAWS — ^USE OF THE POWER TO AMEND AS COMPROMISES IN 
1860 — CHECKS AGAINST THE ABUSE OF THE POWER — ^DANGERS IN TIME 
OF WAR OF RADICAL CHANGES — ^INEXPEDIENCY OF THE AMENDMENT. 

The debate on the question of the power to amend the Constitation, 
so as to abolish slavery, was unusuaUj interesting. It was so, because 
there was a direct issue, which gave no room for discursive discussion. 
It illustrated, moreover, what is seldom shown by Congressional debate, a 
progress, during the debate, toward correct opinions. Before the debate 
concluded very few upon either side denied the unlimited power to amend ; 
unlimited, save by the exceptions mentioned, and save by the mode pre- 
scribed in the Constitution. This mode is the only safeguard against un- 
wise amendments. It is ample, however, inasmuch as no amendment 
can be made except by the concurrence of two-thirds of Congress and 
three-fourths of the Legislatures of the States. If these be not sufficient 
guards against unreasonable amendment, what other or better prevention 
have we against violent revolution? 

The part taken by me in the discussion was in some sort compelled : 
1st, by a desire to be consistent with my previous votes given in 1860— '61, 
when amendments concerning slavery were common ; and 2d, by a col- 
loquy in which I engaged, where I committed myself to the doctrine above 
stated. On the 10th of January, 1865, while Mr. Kasson was speaking, 
Mr. Mallory asked whether, by an amendment of the Constitution, we 
could so change the government as to convert it into a monarchy, an 
aristocracy, or a despotism. Mr. Kasson avoided the question ; but with 
his permission, I answered it by saying : " I carry the Democratic doc- 
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e to ench an ext«Dt, tliat I nuuntain that the people, speaking through 
e-fourths or the States, in pursuance of the mode pn<BcriI>ed b^ tho 
stiluUoa, have the right to amend it in c?ciy parUeuJur, except tho 
D particulars specified in that instnuneut ; that tliis includes tbe right 
S erect a monarthj ; to make, if jou please, the Ring of Dafaome}r our 
Thid expression excited surpriae upon both &i(Ii>n of the House, 
It was animadverted upon hy Mr. Pendleton and bj others, who had 
given much study to the question. But as tlie debate progruxsed, thia 
power to amend became the fixed opinion of a majority, even of those 
who thought it then inexpedient Lo use the power, Mr. Bodtwbll beld 
the power to be limited only by tho preamble of the Constitution, Mr. 
Tbateb, thereupon, argued that that was equivalent to raying there are 
no limitations, wbich was his own position. Mr. Dawes, grasping the 
question compreheusiyely at once, argued Ibat since tlie preamble was 
snbmitted lo threc-fonrtha of the Slates, they were the law-makers and 
law-ex pbunders, wbo could as well alter the preamble ua any other part 
of the instrument ; that it was competent for Ihem, as a tribuaal &om 
ifhich there was no appeal, to say that any thing, save the limitations pre- 
Bcribed by the instrument itself, does or does not eonlrihule to the ends 
sot forth in the preamble, even to the extent of ponnitling a man of 
foreign birth to be chosen President — even the King of Dahomey himseli^— 
with which Mr. Thateb and others agreed. Tbis occurred subsequent 
to my speech, which was delivered -on the 12th of January, 18G5. 

It was incomprehensible lo some, that, admilling the power lo 
amend, I did not vote to submit the amendment. I bed, as will bo per- 
ceived, left myself free to vole for the amendment, in cai^e its passage would 
not interfere with any attempts at nepitiation. I hud several inlerviewa 
with party friends, at my room, with that view. 1 was anxions, as a 
Democrat, and with a view to the upbuilding of the party I cherished, 
lo drive this question, which had become abstract by the death of slavery 
through powder and ball, from the polilical arena. Many agreed with 
me, whose votes were recorded with mine agninst the amendment. I 
fiiUy intended, when 1 came to the Mouse, at noon of (lie last day of Jan- 
nary, when the vote was lakun, lo cast my vole for llie amendment ; for I 
had said publicly and privately, thai if all hope of ncgoliatJon had failed, 
and tlie South stood upon its indfpendence, and the people were freeing 
their negroes for soldiers, I would not stop lo conjiidcr further. The 
amendment would no longer be it block in the path of reconciliation and 
onion, I had been advised by high officials, that no further ncgoliations 
were possible ; that so Mr. Blaib, sen., had reported from Richmond, 
whence ho had just come. But on arriving nt ibe Imll of the House at 
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hiUf-past twelve, I learned that commissionerB were actnaHy wtuling to 
be conducled over the lines. These were McBsre. Campbell, Hcmtek, ftad_ 
Stephens. 1 sent to Mr. Ashi.et to know if lliis were true, H 
quired oi' Mr. Nicolay, the President's private secretary, who was 
ont in the hall, who declared that he knew of no such commissioD. 
begged Mr. Ashlet, as my vote depended on that fart, to iuqnire of 
President, He wrote him a note, to which tlio President, about half-] 
one o'clock, responded, that he '' knew of no such coutiniEsion or si 
tiation." This was signed " A. L." It was shown to nie. I Uowf 
made further inquiriea, and satis&cd myself that either (he President 
mistaken or was ignorant of what waa transpiring at General Gi 
headquarters. It waa upon this iaformftlion, which I obtained 
other than official sources, that I voted. It proved to be correct infonaa. 
tion. Whether my vole was correct or not, it was given upon the belief 
tliat in the negotiations then about to bo begun at once, ibis . 
would prove an insurmountable obstacle to peace and unlou, Wei 
in one scale the dead body of slavery, which was to be abolished by 
amcadment ; and in the other, peace and union, and these latter, 
without slavery — could I do any thing else than doabl the wisdom ofJ 
amendment which would postpone peace and imperil tJie Unioa? Bui 
speech, which I matured in advance of Uiese hurrying events 
by which my motive and judgment are to be tried. I submit it to 
reader : 

Mr. Speaker : When we left these halb last year, there waa T 
prospect that the administration oL the Government would have been 
changed by the election. The political conventions of the two parties mel. 
The party of the Administratiou made this amendment of the Constitation 
a. part of their creed. They went before the people claiming the power 
to abolish slavery by constitutional amendment. Nowhere did the oppo- 
site party take ground a^insl the power ; everywhere they took groaii4 
against its exercise. The convention which met at Chicago adopted ' " 
creed. It called for a cessation of hostilities, but with one \iew, 1 
tional convention, in order to reestablish union. Not giving up the 
ciplcB laid down in the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions of 1798 
1799, when moved by my colleague [Mr. Long] in the convention, wh^ 
rightly considered, constituted a main foundation of its political creed, il 
laid tbera on the table on my own motion, as ahslractiJlns uasaitcd to th© 
demands of the agonized country. Regarding peace as the great pni< 
need of the hour, the convention waived all oilier questions to reach 
How? By the Constitution, in its fifth article, which provid< 
nalional convention shall be called for proposing amendments to tha 
sdtution. This proposition of the convention was at once our weal 
and our strength : our weakness when misunderstood by the people, 
atrangth when rightly interpreted. My colleague [Mr. PendlemhiI" 
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cepte<l that platform. In costing my vote for him, I knew tliat lie in- 
dorsed it. Me indoraea it yet. If lie had been elected tu that oiEce, 
which he woiilJ liuve graced bo well, we might tcMlay have been appeal- 
ing to Legislatures, North and South, and not in vuin to two-thirJa of 
them, to call the convention at the will of Ihe people. The North would 
hftve jielded and the tjouth would not have held back. That my colleague 
and m^clf well know. In that august assembly Uie diBtinguishcd men 
&om both Bcclions would have been present. Wliat would have been the 
scope of Ilieir action? What tbe Bubject of their debalca? Need I ask? 
It would tiave been the settlement of alt grievancea, Nortli and South ; 
questions of debt, doubtless ; questionB of guarantee to Slate and muni- 
cipal rights, doubilesB ; but beyond doubt, this vexala questio of slavery, 
tbia (tttrrima causa belli, and the agilaliona and legislation growing tber^ 
from. 

Mr, Speaker, I read this morning, with what truth I know not, that a 
comniifisioncr is aow in Richmond with the confidence and assent of Ihe 
Adminisiration, meeting, perhaps, a commiBsioner on the port of the Con- 
federate authorities ; and tbe rumor is that ihey have agreed to call a 
national convention. [Sensairon.] I know not whether there is any 
thing in it. My friend from New York who sits behind me [Mr. Fkr- 
HAKDO Wood] eays that there is not, and he is presumed to know more 
on that enhject thou I do. [Laughter.] If, in the providence of God, 
Buch a convention were called or wore now in Besaion, and thia question 
came up in a Ml representation of all the Stales, who would think of dis- 
puting its power to moclily, change, alter, and abolish, either at once or 
gradually, by constitutional amendment, the insiitntion of slavery? Not 
a man. While, therefore, in a stale of war, and with nearly half the 
States in default and absent, I may deoy the wisdom of acting either by 
the one mode or the other, pointed out for the amendment of the Consti- 
tution in this particular — I will not deny a power so eBsential to peace, 
safety, and sovereignty. No ingenious refinement or dazsling eloquence 
shall lead mo to deny a power which may yet prove our salvation, when 
wisely used. Who upon this Ride oska me to shut ihe door in the face ol 
Buch a saving power? Let him remember that while the power may now 
threaten to destroy, the power lo save is forever bound up with it. The 
power that can create, the some can destroy. Under the ribs of death at 
the last moment, this power may bo invoked to create the heart and soul 
of union, and that, too, by the array of States in their sovereign capacity, 
as modified by their granted powers. 

Do you tell me that such sovereignty can only guarantee, but cannot 
destroy property, either in man or beast, in land or house ? If a conven- 
tion of Slates can fake jurisdiction lo protect property it can lo destroy. 
It is admitted that the Slates individually can do thia. If by the Conalilu- 
tion they as States, all consenting to it, have provided a mode of doing it, 
what matters it whether it is done by them in their individual capacity or 
in their conventional capacity? Whenever two-thirds here agree to pro- 
pose amendments and three-fourths shall ratify, cither liy convention or 
Xegialaturc, the pro^sition is " a part of this Con slit ui ion." It is the 
States that do this in the Itrst instance, all according in making the amend- 
ment clause ; again by their convention in proposing ; and agoin by rati- 
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fying. Therefore I join my colleague in singing hosanna to that priadpl« 
of our government juat denounced by the geallaman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Smtth] m so nerariona — the sovereignty of the Stales. I see here 
one nionater iron crown, like ihat of Lombardy, compelliug, 
omnipotent aeeptre, the subject States, but each of the States maki] 
it«c1f a fundamental law or organic compact. Even by this amen' 
clause the SlaiA pluck from their '' round of sovereginty " each a 
jewel la form and decorate the Federal diadem. All the Statue, 
eign in ihi-ir reserved spheres, drop their sceptrea before the Federal 
blem, in all cases where, as in amendments, tbe Constitution ia di 
the "supreme law of the land." 

Tell me not that this power is dangerous when left unlimited 
Federal head. All power is dai^roug. It tends to abuse. Thi 
argument against ils existence, only against its exercise. My coUeagni 
[Mr. C. A. White] holds that the States can make htm — now & 
white man — a slave by local law. Is there a more dangerous 
when exercised? It is worse than the power lo create or destroy pi 
But he admits the power, ii' its place of lodgment is only local. U^ 
the States can do (his hy local law, can they not do it in any 
they choose? They can by tlie same power make him again a 
Nay, more ; there may he possibly a greater guarantee in on euligl 
land against bis being made a slave by the votes of the Stales, oU 
Toked in the mode prescribed by the Constitution, than in the eep 
action of the States nnassisled in their organic work by the prudent 
their brother States. 

My colleague [Mr. C. A. Whttg] says the States arc aolimlted 
absolute in their sovereignly, and therefore the Federal Government tl 
sovereign. I bid him beware. Where does this doctrine lead? 

not the Stales in their unlimited and sovereign convention, deriving 

powers from the original consent of all, give up portions of their sov- 
ereignty, modify it. as filr. Calhoun holds, by the amendatoiy cIauso' 
May they not thus speak the most potential voice of the people of Ibo 
States in all afiairs? It ia the people of ull the States who coneeni ' 
amending the Cooalitution, and by a mode which allows tw»4hiTdai 
both Houses to propoBO the ameudmcnt, which is to be sent to th« ~ 
latures foi' the rutiticiition of three-fourths. First and last and '• 
time, the Slates arc the coastiluents of the Federal Government, 
such, and by their Stale action, they can create and tliey can destroy, 
of tlie State-rights school so far as this qnestion is concerned, nod 
strictest sect. 

Ur. Febnando Wood. I desire to call the attention of the 
tlcman from Ohio to the language of James Madison in the " FcdenS^? 

" Thnl luefal allrralioni will be suggested b» eipericroe, could not but be 6 
It was requisite, tlierefore, that a modc^r iolroducini; them should be prodded 
mode preferred bf tbe CoDTeotiim ecems to bo alampod wilfa eTcr; mu-k of piDpib^d 
guirds equnllf ugaiDst thit extreme fuililj which would render the (Tonatitutlaii U) ' — 
ble, and ihat ciireme dlfflculty rhich miRhi perpeinate \a discoTered bolts. ' 
over eqnsUy enables the General and the State Governments lo origmale the SI 
of erroTt as lliej maj be pointed out b; the eipeiieuce on one side or on the 

Again, sir, Hamilton says : 
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P For toy own p»rt, I acknowledge » thorough Don*iMioii Ihst uir MnondinontB which 
~' upon mature coniidention, be ihought mr/ul, wiU bt applieaiU (a Vu orgamialion 
\t Gvr>triunenl, not to the nuna o/iupmnen; and on thia aocauat alone I iMnk there 
VDlght JQ the obsetTations just state<l." 

Mr. Cox. The only comment I make upon the quotalions of the 
Btleman from New York ia thia : Madi.ion in the Convention opposed 
i voted against the proposition of Roger ShermaD to escept all iiit«mal 
" e of the States from the amcmlments of tiie Constitution. The quo- 
1 harmonj with his vote. For he only holds, as Judge Story 
^^ , that the mode of amendment sufficiently guards the ConetitutioD 
against mutability; and that the "amendment of errors" cannot be 
niftde wilhout the concurrence of Federal and State Governments, in Con- 
gress and in State Legislatures. He did not expect Uiat fundamental 
oliangea would be made— only " alteratioos ; '' but he does not deny that 
there is any limit to the power. This is no authority ogainat the power, 
but an argument for it. Mr. Madison holds to the power because ho be- 
lieves it cannot be abused, owing to the restraints placed by the Coureii- 
tloD upon its exercise. Further, I know, from having mad the private 
correspondence of Mr. Madison, published in thia city by Mr. McGuirct 
for private distribution, that he always held lo the idea that the only mode 
by which a dissolution of the Union, or a secession of the Stales, could ever 
be legally accomplished was by this organic and all-powerful clause of 
amendment. He laid it down so broadly that it would even cover the rc< 
mark 1 made the other day, considered so extravagant, that we might by 
the Oat of the States even build a monarchy upon the ruins of republican- 
ism. 

Aa to the quotation from Mr. Hamilton, I do not sec its application. 
I am not prepared, without reading it carefully, to make a fitting comment. 
It strikes me that it does not limit the power of amendment. It is rather 
the expression of a strong conviction that all amendments will be and 
ought to bo applied to " the organization ot the Government, not to the 
moss of its powers," and that none others would be useful, I quiio agree 
with the opinion. Now, with all respecl, I appeal to my friend from New 
York, who belongs to the strict Slate-rights school of politics, and even 
elands so perpendicularly that many |)eople believe that he leans back- 
ward, to consider tlio view of Mr. Calhoun upon this subject. I am sorry 
my friend from Connecticut [Sir. Dehiko], who has the volume, bos not 
brought it here this morning. The quotation will be found in his sixth 
volume, page 36. In 1828 the South Carolina Legislature asked the 
opinion of Mr. Calhoun upon this and kindred subjects. In that declara- 
tion of political power, drawn up for his State, be teaches that Llic people 
of that Slate by adopting the Federal Constitution bad minlified its origi- 
nal right of sovereignty, and that by its consent in beroming a member 
of tlio Union, that power had been placed in tlie hands of three-fuurtlis 
of the States, in whom, he said, the highest power known to the Constitu- 
tion exists. I do not give the quotation with that length and tliai emphar 
sis which belong to it, but I will insert it in my remarks for tlie edification 
~ f my friend, who is a most earnest disciple of John C. Calhoun : 

** In order to imie a fiU and clear conception of our inatlwtione It wUl be prtper M 
'~ ' ' ,t there is, b our ejBtem, a slrltdng contiaat t>et««cn goveremenl and ht> 
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erdgnty. Tfao cepu^ile gorn^uncnta of the several 6ule< are nal<d in &ai le^ 
executive, sod judicial departmGnb^ while the MT^reignty re^^ in the people <f B 
Beveral Slate* who crested il ; but by an eipresa provision of the Conslitnlion It TatSr 
Mnendnl or chnnged be three*rourtlis of tbe 8t*l^ uid thus euh Btcte, bf of 
Ihv CoDEtitution villi this proviaion, baa mt>difled iU oriTinsl rigbt u k nn . . _ , 
muking iU individual oonient nmessirj to toy cban^^ in ils pclitieal oondillim; • 
becoming a member of Ihis Union hia placed this important jwwcr in the huitls of ._ 
fcnirtlu of tbe Smm, in whom the highest power known to the Constitution reddci.'' ~ 

This estraiit is only Btrengthened by the context. I call on my friends 
of the State-rights school not to outdo llieir masters, but IT tbey nould 
save the mo?t valuable and most abused principle of our Government, not 
to str^ its intent, and thus destroy it nllogetbcr. 

I am sustained in my view by the hialory of tho convention wfc^ 
framed the Constitution. .Was this question considered by ibe nrav^ 
tion? It was. In Elliot's Debalcs, volume five, page 857, it ap[ 
that General Pinckoey "reminded the convention Umi if the conuo 
should fail to insert some security to the Sotilhern States againd an a 
cipation of staves and taxes on imports, he ahoidd be bound by his dutyj| 
Ilia State lo vote against their rejioru" Again, when the report wm laa^ 
this clause of amoadment came in on the 15th of September. It wu 3 
cussed by Sherman, Morris, Geiry, Mason, and Madison. Mr. She 
did not like tbe mode proposed, for fear it would, by three-fourUia c 
States, do things fatal to particular States, as abolishing them allogethj 
or depriving them of their equality. Colonel Mason thought it dangCD 
and exceptionable. Mr. Madison defended the present clause. Ur. S 
man moved lo aimes to the end of the article a fxirther proviso, " 
State shall, without its consent, be affected in its internal police, or i 
prived of its equal su&age in the Senate." Mr. Madison opposedl 
It was lost — three to eight. Then Mr. Sherman moved lo strike out ^ 

fifth article altogether. That too failed. The article was then furt 

amended by the existing clause, that " no Stato shall be deprived of ita 
equal suffrage in the Senate." (Elliot, volume five, page 35S.) Thus it 
passed. The argument from contemporary history is therefore conclu- 
sive. The intention of the creator is the best criterion as to tbe cliaru 
ter of the creature. Here we have it, not only implied by the dbse 
of an exception, but by tbe positive disallowance of it by the coQVcnHa 
That intention was to limit the amending clause only in two porticu' 
Tliia one belbre the House is neither of the two. 

My opiiuon on this matter of construction is drawn from unexceptit 
able teaching ; not alone from Judge Story ; not alone from Calhol 
Ko man can teach me a different lesson until I forget tbe history of 6 
Constitution. Tlie platform of my party, and the philosophy of it " 
ors, teach me the same thing. In the language of that platform of n 
years, adopted last at Cincinnati and Baltimore, I " maintain before | 
world this great moral element in a form of government, springing f 
and upheld by tbe popular will, which seeks not to palsy the ^11 of I 
coo.'rtituent ; " and that is, that the Federal Government is one of lim 
power, derived solely from the Constitution and the grants of power a 
therein ; that its powers ought to be strictly construed ; and if upon s 
couBtTuction found therein, to be strictly pursued with all the vigt 
their constitutioQal sanctions. Finding this clause of omeudment u 
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iBtittition, with no rloubt upon ils fcalares, I mttst bow to its mpremacj, 
□ though I mny regard it as clear and unqiiesiioaBhle, and admit the 
'Is fiilleat espreaaion, 1 may yet claim that its exercise ia dan- 
roue and inexpedient. It' it were a doubtful power, I would not think of 
rcising it ; but since it is clearly granted, I shall consult my own judg- 
_ .t upon the merits of the proposed amendment. If, then, it be an exer- 
dso of an admitted power, why not confine the discussion to proving the 
unwisdom of iU exercise ? For two reasons : 

I. I believe that llio argument from lack of power to amend, is weaker 
than the argument againsl its expediency. Zt is a settled rule of logic 
that a fallacy, nsed in a good cnuso, givoa your opponent the advantage of 
apparent suceess in the conclusion of the argument, I do not propose to 
give lliie advantage to the advocates of this measure. Believing that tlie 
power exists, I am bound to JbUow the example of my colleague [Mr. 
Pemslf.ton], and place my vote upon the reasons which weigh most in 
my judgment. I find that the learned commentator. Judge Story, re- 
gards this power of amendment as both useful and important. HJii rea- 
sons are radical. He says, page 678 : 

" It la obnioui tliit no human govemmGnt ean ever be p«rfcct ; and lliBt it is impoui- 
blo la forMM or gawl kgattut nil ihc eiigencice «)iicb ntay, in iliSiiccDt ages, require dlf- 
fcrcDt iilaptiLtioas and mudiftcadoiu of poneni la suit tbo TorJaua neondtiea of tlic peo- 
ple, ji QovernmeDl forervr dunging and ohiLngcable, ii iadnd in a slate trardering upon 
Murcbjr and oaafUaion. A Oovemmt'Qt wliich, in ita own orgimlzBtion, proTtdca no meana 
of diange, but assumes to b« died and unalterable, must alter a ohile become whoUj un- 
luiled to the drcumetaDcca of the nation ; and it will eiUicr degenerate into a despotiun, 
or, by the proaaure of its inequalities, bring an ■ revolutloo. It is wise, therefore, in Qverj 
GorammeDl, and espediUlj in a republic, to proride means for alteiing and improving the 
fabric of QoremmoDt as time and eiperience or the new phases of human alTabi maj 
rendiT proper, in order to promote the happtoesfl and safety of the people. The great 
piindpti; to be sought is to mako ttie vhangee practicable, but not too eosj ; to secure due 
dclibvratioa and caution ; and to follow eiperieuce isther than to open a way for eiperi- 
mcnia HUggeaicd by mere speculation or theory." 

Upon this philosophy he considers this power of amendment; finds in 
its mcdo of exercise sufficient checks against its abuse ; bat even if abueed, 
be finds that it ia better as a measure of safely than if the powers were 
limited. In his Judgment there are no limitatious upon its exercise ex- 
cept lliose specified; and llie claim to abolish the internal policy of a 
Statfi is not an exceptioQ. These reasons for the clause of amendment 
are the reasons why the power is so extensive. The mode of amendment 
was thought to be so guarded as to prevent any unrepublicun or monarch* 
ical omendmeuts which would substantially change the genius and scope 
of like federal syalem of delegated powers. It is, nevertheless, imlimited, 
except in the two particulars speciflod. 

This power of unlimited amendment is an element of democracy. It 
has been the characteristic of our democralic institutions that our ancestry, 
however prudent and wise, did not tie the hands of the children nor shackle 
Iheir liberties by laws so irrevocable that do mode of change was allowed. 
In our State conatitntions this power of amendment has been and is b^ 
ing exercised almost every decade. Why? On the principle of Jeremy 
Beniham (Benthamiana, pag^ 220), that at each point of lime the sover- 
BigD for the time poBsesses such means as the nature of the cose afibrda, 
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for making himself acquainted with the exigencies of his own time. 
With reference to the ftiture he has no such means. Bentham thus argues 
against the transfer of the Government from those who possess the best 
means to those who possess the least means of information. Shall the 
past century rule the present ? No, not unless they arc better informed 
or feel more interest in the future generation than their own. Why should 
we of the nineteenth century tie up the hands of the twentieth? Why 
shoiild the dead forever rule the living? Is a tyranny inexorable because 
it is established in the past? Is a law immutable because made by the 
fathers ? If the law be despotic, who then shall reverse it ? From these gen- 
eral principles I deduce the reason why I choose to argue this amendment 
rather upon its unwisdom than upon the lack of power to make it. " It 
is only," Mr. Bentham says, " when the law is mischievous that an argu- 
ment of this stamp will be employed to support it. Suppose a law a good 
one, it will be supported, not by absurdity and deception,*but from its own 
excellency. A declaration that this or that law is immutable, so far from 
being a proper argument to enforce its permanency, is rather a presump- 
tion that such a law has some mischievous tendency." Now, Mr. Speaker, 
if our polity, which leaves all domestic questions to the State, "be wise, as 
I think it is — eminently wise — n,ot because it was made in 1787, but be- 
cause it is suited to 1865, and our condition now as well as then, why 
weaken the argument for its continuance by discussing its irrevocable na- 
ture ? Why not build its defence on its intrinsic excellency ? Why not 
then, from this fortification, thunder your rifled artillery? Why, if it be 
so wise, exhaust your fulminations in trying to prove that we have no 
power to change it in the mode prescribed? It is in the light of these 
democratic truths that I read the fifth article of the Constitution. I con- 
struct my argument upon the perennial beauty, exquisite symmetry, and 
enduring perfection of that system which reserves to the local communities 
their local interests, the very genius of all permanency, the very element 
which secures us against that homogeneity so dreaded by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Brooks"] ; the happy accord of diverse interests, E 
plurib'fs unum, many as the waves in variety, but one as the sea in unity ; 
star8 upon one constellated ensign, each differing in glory, but upon the 
field of blue all emblematic of the harmony of the Federal system, 
springing out of the " brotherly dissimilitudes " of the mingled States ! 
It is upon this foundation that I would seek, by reason and not by author- 
ity, to erect the argument for its preservation against radical change. 

Does it follow, as my friend from Iowa suggested, that I weaken my 
argument against the amendment because I argue its demerits while ac- 
knowledging the power to amend? I may object to an alteration in my 
house, especially if it disturbs the foundation and general plan ; ' but must 
I chiMige it fundamentally because I am the proprietor and have the 
powi r? If it be true that a denial of the power is apt to be regarded as 
an jipology for a mischief, do I not strengthen the argument by discussing 
the mischief? Tlie mischief to be apprehended in this instance is not the 
abolition of slavery. It is the abolition by this amendment of our pecu- 
liar orm and structure of Government. The argument which I desired 
to lu*ar and meet should be directed to this point. Who cares, sir, 
whether slavery die or live, when the question is, *' Shall the form and 
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substance of our Government perish ? ** Show me that the Government 
will perish or bo imperilled if this amendment is not carried, and I will 
vote it though all the devils in the South and North sliould confront me 
with their wrath ! Show me that by voting against it, I facilitate the 
redstablishment of the Government in all its integrity, and my vote shall 
be against it. ^ 

Mr. Kasson. I rise in order to ask the gentleman if at this point, as 
well as anywhere in his argument, he will permit me to call his attention to a 
suggestion he made before, and which seems to have been touched upon 
by his hist point more clearly than elsewnere ; and that is the charge that 
the tendency of this amendment is the destruction of the form and sub- 
stance of our Government. The form of Government we all under- 
stand ; and even he will not contend that this amendment change^ the 
form. Touching its change of substance, I presume he alludes tAtho 
charge he made the other day of its effect being a centralization of power. 
Am I right? Then I wish to ask him upon this point — that we may not 
be misled by a misapplication of terms — ^to explain what he means by 
such centralization. I will say what I understand by it. When I read, 
the other <lay, an extract from a letter of the original Convention which 
formed the Constitution, and unanimously adopted by them, this phrase 
occurred in it, " Consolidation of tlie Union," as the great object of the 
framers of tluit system of government. Objection was taken to it by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Vooriiees], but I take it in it" length and 
breadth ; and I call the attention of the gentleman from Ohiu to the dis- 
tinction between " consolidation" of the Union and tlie ** centralization" 
of the Government. Centralizfttion means when you take the power from 
the State and give it to the United States. But when you take it both 
from the States and from the United States there is not a particle of cen- 
tralization of power. That is what this amendment does. 

Mr. Cox. Before I get through I will meet the statement of the 
gentleman. I would prefer to leave to the States individually and of their 
own separate motion, the question of abolishing slavery, and the inaugura- 
tion of measures to that end. I believe this amendment, if carried out, 
will have a tendency toward consolidating power in the Federal liead. 
Whatever it may be termed, I am opposed to compounding powers in the 
Federal Government. Whether the powers of the Federal Government 
be nnited in one department, or consolidated in the Union, I would decen- 
tralize such powers, take them from the Federal centre, and distribute 
them among the States and the people. If you consolidate or centralize 
powers here, you endanger by the excess of power the substance and form 
itself of our Government. The form will soon change to conform to the 
substance. But I will make that clear as I progress. 

II. Another reason for discussing the question of power is, that it is 
the most valuable gill from the States to the Federal Government, if it bo 
not an express resenation of the power in the States. Perhaps, as Both 
Federal and State Governments take part in the amendment of the Con- 
stitution, the power to amend is both a reserved and a delegated power. 
Whatever it is, it is so valuable that I cannot surrender it. Not now. 
If ever peace comes, it will be through its exercise, upon this very ques- 
tion of slavery. I regAd that Government with a constitution which has 
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not the liberty of amendroent, as lacking tbe means of its own conaerr^- 
tioa. Such ao aiDcndmeot ia a safe ly- valve, or governor, upon the en- 
gioe of State. A State without it, is in perpetual danger of violent roih 
olntiun. Sucb an amendment is a peaceful, legal, and salutary rerolutioi 
It la the beauty of our system of written constitutions that, like macbinl 
with a principle of cumpenantion belonging to them, any irregularity a 
be corrected without breakbg the machine or impairing tbe movemen 
Sucb powers of change iMive the State from such terrible red-liaoded r 
olution as that now upon ua. llufus Choale once described, as if ba fan 
saw it, the present revolution ''')ia a great sea lif\iag it«cir, witb durkeu 
sky, and not very imilable thunder ; a tempest which overturns anil m 
cessfully resists the cxisliag public authority, arrests the e:(crGisfl i 
supreme power, introduces by force, or by resort to a primiiry right 4j 
nalBe, a new, paramount authority into the rule of the Stale." Had ll ' 
blovaleas anil legal revolution by amendment of our CenstitniioD I 
wiacly exercised upon this very subject of slavery, ns Criiteiiden, ] 
ay, even Toombs and Davis, insisted in I860, n4 would not be fiilfilliq^ 
so sudly the magnificent picture which Choalo painted of lempeatuoiu a 
fratricidal alrite ! 

Sir, when the statesmen of 18G0 sought to exercise this power a 
this subject of slavery, I gave my voice and vote for it. I know n 
now, but the fear of beiog misjudged by partial friends about ax 
should deter me from again asserting the power wliith, willi my coUeHgl 
[Mr. Pendleton], 1 then assumed. He bravely resists the popular eta 
rent to defy its exercise now ; I humbly do the same, iiut this I wiU gf 
do, discard my own words and throw aside a once elierisbed principle dj 
government because its present exercise may be an ontrage upon lli» si 
and patriotism of the country. 

When I first came to this Congress with my colleague, we cune nsd 
the odium of "pro-slavery i" we came defending the posilio 
that Congress had no right to interfere with slavery, under the Conttiii 
(ion, in States and Territories. We claimed nou-inturveutiofi ( 
wise and constitutional. Again and again, when anli-slarery k 
slavery zealots demanded congressional action, we said, " Noj no 
18 no power under the Constitution to abolish it or protect it. ]( ia ll 
not Federal ; State, not national. If you would touch il, either to e 
or limit, abrogate or institute it, first eAon^e ike CoriBtitaiion." 
when diECussiog questions connected with the pqwer of a Stal« «v« d 
subject of black immigration, I have denied all power to Coogrew, to (f 
President, to the army, to interfere with this subject, because it was a 
eo written in the Constitution. I said, " Amend that instrument Aretf 4 
you would thus break down the incontestable rights of the State oadar U 
Constitution in such matters." Denying ever the propriety of its ««t 
1 bai-e never heard tlie power denied. Am I to ignore the power becftid 
fooP^h fanatics may rnle in its exercise? Mr. Buchanan, in his mM 
of December 4, 1860, proposed to saie us from war by slavery a 
manls, which he called peacelul and constitutional remedies. Who a 
jucled to the exercise of such remedies for want of power? No one ^ 
ccpt gentlemeu opposite, who declared it to be monstrous and i 
against the laws of God and man, fundamental asd irreversible. 
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ifr, JomtSOK, of Pcnasjivania. I desire to oak the gentleman &om 
Aio a single qne^tion at this point. Ho refers to tlic measHg« of Presi- 
.1 Bachanau. I desire to ask bim whether the recnnnnendatioD of Mr. 
lucfaanau did not apply to the question of slavery in the Territories, and 
A at aU to the queslioa of slavery in the Stales? f 

■. Cos. The reeommeudatioQ of Mr. Buchanan, which I hold in 
my hand, applies to both. But even if it is only applied to slttvery in llia 
Territories, the question of slavery was the eubj eel-matter of Ibe amend- 

Mr. JonsflON, of Pennsylvania. If I recollect aright, at the time, the 
queslioD of the disturlmn<?e of slavery in the Slates was not agitated at nil. 
It wag denied by the Repnblitan parly that they intended in any way 
whatever lo interfere with the question of slavery in the States ; and it 
was only the question of slavery in the Territories and beyond the limits 
of the Stales which was agitated in Congress at that time. It is since tlie 
inauguration of this Administration that tjjo question of the abolition of 
■lavery within the Stales has grown up in the country. 

Mr. Cox. That will do for the gentleman ; because I have the reeom- 
tnendalion of Mr. Buchanan upon that suhject here. It is more aulheutio 
than even his good memory. It is as follows ; 

" An express racognition at llie rights ot property in elaiea in Iht Slala wberc it aow 
eiuls oe Duy bereiiler eusl," . 

As my valued friend will perceive, this was not a question of tha 
abolishment of slavery. It was, however, a question which touched, 
through a constitutional amendment, the iostitutiou of slavery iu the 
Stales. The gentleman says the recommendation was confined to slavery 
in the Territories, and did not reach ihal in the States. He will perceive 
bis mistake. I am not anxious to raise a discussion with my friende upon 
this side of the chamber, but I am entitled to Iw consistent with the reo 
ord I have made for eight years here. I have always claimed the right 
to pass upon the slavery question by an amendment in pursuance of (he 
fifth article of the Constitution. I have sought only to make its exercise 
judicious. The abolitionists only declared, in 1860, against " any express 
recognition of the right of property in man in the Stales where it now ex- 
iat«, or may hereafter exist." Then Ihe abolitionista made the argument 
of my colleagues [Messrs. Asoley and Pendleton]. They denied the 
power. It was and is so easy to argue against Ihe power to do a thing 
which we do not like. When Mr. Buchanan, referring to the amend- 
ment clause, proposed to extend its operaliou to protect this right in the 
Territories until admitted as Stales, and a like recognition of the right of 
the master lo his escaped slave, who objected? Who? Not my colleague 
[Mr. PendletonJ and myself. For though wo might have agreed with 
the decision of the Supreme Court in Dred Scott's case, we desired such 
.principles established in the fundamental law. Why? Because it was 
recommended, to use the language of that day, " as an explanatory amend- 
ment which would forever terminate the existing dissensions and restore 
peace and harmony among the States." Those who desired nol to ter- 
minate our troubles, or lo keep peace and overt war, denied the power to 
etisUve or to recognize slavery. This side of the House labored, how 
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nobly, but how vainly, to have tbo compromises of that dark boor « 
with a pencil of light on the orgooic law, by the nnimpcached powcrl 
amendment, that North aiid South might dwell in accord forever, 

Again, oo tho 28th of February, Iftfjl, in ihc hope of allaying II 
fwra of Southern men, a joint resoiuiion was passed with my colleagti 
[Mr. Fekdleton'b] sanrtion and vote — ^yeas 133 to 65 nays — providi 
for an amendment in the mode prescribed by the present joint resolDtil 
aa follows : 



*. 



:. No KDicndiaeDt aball he madf U> tho ConsliCnlJan nliioh shslt w 
a ihe power to aboUali or intprTerc nithin ani State wilb the di 
■of, includin 



iDatilutioiia thereof, including ituit of pi 



a belli to labor oi 



This was voted for by Sonth and North — Douglas. CrittcDden, I 
Bocouke, and HoDter. What did it mean? I do not ask what waa its^ 
tentitjn as a remedial measure ; as a bill to quiet title ; as a peace a 
nre. It did two things : first, it nasuined to speak by nmeodmeal oafl 
domestic qnestion ; eocondly, in Ihe very eubstanco and body of il, it « 
cognized, without dissvnt from a single voice, the jumcr to amoid I 
abolishing slavery in States, and it sought to checkmate that poww I 
adding it to the exceptions of the fifth article. It wob as if it said, '' " 
gress, by the mode prescribed, m»y projiose amendments which al 
valid aa & part of tliis Constitution, provided no amendment BjutU i 
made as to Ihe aiolilion of and inlerferenw xuUh slavery." Trnly my 01 
Icagne was right in requiring, as a peave measure, such on cxproaaioa4 
an exception to tlic general power of amoodmcnt. He knew the old Oiud^ 
of constractiou, " The expression of one thing is the exclusion of anolhs^ 
As the Cotistitution had excluded two subjects from amendment, i 
failed to exclude the abolition of slavery us sacredly unamendabte, It fi 
lows that the power to abolish wiis given in the general grant. But f 
argument drawn from my colleague's former vote or opioion is DOt C 
elusive, except upon him, and only upon him on the frailest of all ■ 
ments, that, once in favor of a thing, he should always be in ftvor mi 
I shall bo the last to press ihe ad ktiminem upon him. I need Dot fM 
to Ihe House the propositions of Mr. Crittenden or their tenor. la I 
preamble their object is stated. They were intended to allay " 
concerning tho rights and security of the rights of the slaveholding 8uia 
They proposed to do this by conslitulional provisions. Above the h ' 
of 36 30' slavery was prohibited ; South it was rcco^iied and ptol 
They denied to Congress the right to abolish in the District and ii 
Slates where the United States had jurisdiction. They proposed to t 
lect members of Congress and other Federal ofHcera in bringlag iL, 
slaves here, to protect tho inter-Stale slave trade, and to pay for fugitS 
slaves in certain cases. Aa if this were not enough to show the potH 
over this subject by amendment, and because these statesmen of Ifli 
knew the power existed to abolish slavery in the States, they provideitB 

" No future amendiDcat of the ConBlitution ehkll aWed the Eve precediDg h „ 

nor the third parsgraph of tho gecond atctjon of the flni artide of the ConstiUtUan ; | 
the t^Ird paragraph of th« second swtjon of the fourth article of srUd Conrtltation ; 
no amendment ahdl be made to the Consduitian vbicli shall authorizo or give u> Cone, 
■Df power to ibolish or ioterfera with Blnver; in anj of the SMw bj whose Uaa il b 
ma; be, allowod or pennitted." 
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Thus they etrove to make the lines of slavery irrevocable by amend- 
D forever preserve the tbree-fiflhs repr«soutatioD of eluves anil Llie 
1 for ibe return of fngitive slaves. Who questioned the power 
n? NoL my colleague. Not a mao on this side in Congress then or 
Oil I it was then to be used for a patriotic purpose : for salvation, 
1 aoi for destruction. But is it less a power? Am 1 to give up the 
ine of the sun because it may breed malaria? Am 1 Co surrender 
the benignant element of fire because it may consume as well as comfort? 
Am I lo be driven by the accidents of war, or the vicissitudes of timet to 
cbaagc my opinion of the Constitution and.ilA powers? Aliueia non loUit 
iutiin. I will clin^ to the power, and make my argument, when and as I 
choose to make it, against its abuse. 

Again, the Peace Convention sent its proposition to Congress, inhibiting 
any amendment of the Constitution on most of the subjects connected 
with slavery above recited. They were oBered in the House on the let 
of March, 1861. I remember well that I was dclaJDcd &om the Housq 
by illness. I was not heiro to vote for them with my colleague [Mr. Pen- 
DI.ETON], but his name is enough, i find it there, assorting ibese powers 
tmder tie amendment clause — wliieh ho now denies — while you, Mr. 
Speaker, together with my colleague [Mr. Abhlet], ulong with tlie seoea- 
sionists, treated them as unworthy of your sanction. Why? Becuuse yon 
were not actuated by the genuine patriotism of my colleague before me, 
whose Icive of the whole country led him lo defy the taunt)) of secession- 
ists and the Jeers of abolitionists, and to marcli boldly up lo the excn^ise of 
the power now asserted by my colleague [Mr. Ashlet] in one case and 
denied by my other colleague [Mr. I'endlexon] in the other. 

GetiUemen have heard of the Committee of Thirtocn. It consisted of 
men of every shade of political opinion : Messrs. Powell, Seward, Colla" 
mer, Bigier, Hunter, Toombs, Du^-is, Rico, Crittenden, Douglas, Wade, 
Doolittle, and Grimes. They agreed upon no plan. But many plans 
were proposed, and all under the amendment clause. Do gentlemen 
tell me that these propositions were unconstitutional? Were tiicy usur- 
pations of power never conceded? Strange that Mr. Hunter, the biogra- 
pher of Calhoun, and Mr. Davis, his follower and disciple, did not discover 
it I Strange that Mr. Uimter should have proposed tliat Congress should 
pass no law in relation lo slavery, except^by tlie consent of a majority of 
the Senators and Representatives of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
Stales, thus yielding the power with qualificalions I Can this bo yielded 
and yet the power over slavery in the States be above all amendment? 
Or must my uolleaguc take refuge, as he did, in a higher law? Strange 
that Douglas should have proposed to punish conspiracies against slave- 
holders and their property I Strang that Davis should have proposed, by 
amendment of the Constitution, to rocoguize slaves as property in tranut 
or sojourn ! But why weary the House with these recitals? They prove 
this, tliat the strictest sect of Southern stt^esmen acknowledged the power 
by amendment over this subject, and sought to exercise it, and sought 
further by amendment to prevent its exercise when it might impair or 
destroy their institution ! Is my colleague a beller State-rights man than 
Jeflerson Davis? Or, to drop lo the other extreme, does lie, nunc jjw 
twic, join my other colleague [Mr. Ashley}, who then denied, and yet 
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« tlie power hy ami^adment to establish slaveiy as imrepubliciui?g 
B will) nume amuscmeut that I listened to ray iw-o collea^es [U 
[DL£TON ami AariLEt] yealerday. How adroitly the Democnitic 
ber thougUl to catch iho R«publicaQ. How ho plied bim la itdis 
power to GslnltlEsh slavery ! How slirewdly mj colleague on the c 
side evaded I i)n tlie oilier band, members on the other side soug' 
entangle my colleague [Mr. Penpleton] with some of hie former v 
How both evaded the iasues presealed in their former positions I whiUj 
humble member who uow addresses you, sir, sat complaranily coam 
amid t)ie melodramatic performanee. ready to admit the power of am 
ment unlimited, to change the fundamental law, under the gnsrda ] 
modes prescribed, eveu to ihu eslaUisliment of filavery or a monarch]^ 
entire freedom or entire democracy. Both of my friends deny thb ft 
treme aal heterodox : the one, because he would have nothing but Hn 
repuilicantsm as ibe form of our Govcmmeat ; — that is my Denv 
colleague who is so republican : the other, because ho would have DOth^ 
but sweeping democracy bb the basis of our Coastilution j — that ia | 
Bepublican colleague who is so democratic. The wishea of each C 
their present arguments as to the power. When slaveiy is to be g 
teed, my collea^e from Cincinnati believes with me in the powtl 
amend, aud my colleague from Toledo denies it. When it is to be a 
i8hed,mycolleaguefromToledobelieves withmc in thcpowertoameud, J 
the other denies it. Both deny the power when slavery is lobe aSected, Alia 
both admit it when slavery is to be affected. 1 have them both on either 
aide and each on bolh eides and both with me. I accept the power la either 
case aa they claim it, but go beyond them both ; for I stand on a principle. 
They are enamored of the power only when one case is absent. Like the 
fond lever of two maidens, they love the one " when the other dear charm- 
er's awoy." [Laughter.] Yet they are unfaithful lo botli, because iJiey 
are bo attached lo either — unfaithful because they are not upon llie prin- 
ciple. 1 can exlead to them (as a member from New York used lu say 
here in olden timet), from the serei^ Olympian heights of niy ctrulewi 
consistency, the eternal principle of republicanism and democracy which 
will reconcile them both lo duty and Uie Conslituiinn. [Laughter.] Both 
my colleagues hold, that lo concede the power and exercise il b ccrtaia 
cases is to uibvert the Constitution. If slavery is lo bo protected, the 
member from Toledo believes the Govemmeul destroyed. His only ap> 
peal is lo the sivord of revolution. Never would he consent tbnt th« 
power to amend should include the power to eetablisb shivery in Ohio ; 
never. He would sound the tocsin of iueviiuble resistance. If ^larery 
is lo he abolished by the same power, the other member blows the tmm- 
pet and beats the drum to revolutionory defiance, Bolli marcfi lo tba 
same discordant music, when if they would take Callioun, Slorj-, or their 
own practice and principles, only changing the lime of their upplicntion, 
they would liod in the fn-antcd power to amend, an uulimited amhority M 
to the matter and only limited as tn the mode. I follow no snch counsds. 
" You can change, but cannot gubtert, by amendment," says my friend 
before me. Ah 1 pray who is to judge of what is subversion anil what is 
change? If 1 leave the question to my colleagues, one will regard lii9 
guarantee and the other the abolition of slavery as subversion and aot 
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tif change. My colleague [Mr. Pendletoh] derives, uneonscionsly, 
■language from tlio SouLb Carolina declnration of iDiIependeDL-e of De- 
r 24, 1860. Il says : 
,s or the 
\ wlabliaMng llie exfCatiie department, the n 
Tlw scctimial comblnatitm tot the uJmtrtioa 
a ^TuUos or ihc bUclu." 
B-The other member [Mr. Asblet] re^rds (ho denial hy South Caro- 
^ of President Lincoln as the legal President as the very essence of 
>n, and the denial of franchise to the blacks as subversive of 
ktilicanjflm. lie therefore strikes out the word tckitc la his reconstruo 

■ bills. Where gentlemen so eminent diaap-ee as lo what is Bubveraioni 

■ what is change or amendment, where is the tribunal lo decide? I 
1 by two-thirds of both Houses, and in the Slates by 

lbre&-foarths of the Legislaturea, and in the intelligent sovereignty of the 
people of each State who have, in limine, consented to this mode of 
amendment. 

Believing ia the power of amendment, I am willing lo judge of tho 
iriadom of (be propositions before I vot« lo submit them. This discretion 
is a part of tho discretion of the Congress. It is one of the checks which 
the minority have against the passion and malice of the majority. Nay, 
more, the checks against the exorcise of this power mi wisely are threefold : 
first, two-thirds of both Houses must agree to propose amendments ; or 
second, two-lhirds of tho Legislatures must propose a Convention; and 
third, afier all tliai, the Legislatures or Conventions of three -fourtbs of 
the Stales must ratify. Judge Story elaborates this argument, and makes 
it imanswernble as against the dangerous abuse of the power. Thus re- 
etricted, the power of amendment is unlimited. Mo danger of monarchy ; 
DO danger of the King of Dahomey, which startled gentlemen when I used 
his majesty to illustrate my extreme position ; no danger of striking down 
the repubUcan form of government witiiout a contest in which two out 
' of three members of both Houses of Congress »hall inaugurate the measuro, 
ftod the Slates, three out of fonr, are to be consulted for ratification. Am 
I answered that il is undemocratic to allow this power? I answer, it ia 
only undemocratic to disallow it. All the States concede it, aod the 
State-rights man is content. All tho people in the several Elates pass 
npon it, and the Democrat is content. Democracy places its trust in the 
intelligence of tho people and the aovereign-y of the States ; and thus 
trusting, even in the valley of the shadow of national humiliation it fears 
no e*il. 

While, then, I concede the power, do I fear that the amendment may 
pasB and become a law in spite of all the guards thrown around it? I do 
not tear any open march toward monarchy or despotism. 1 fear in lime 
of war and the passionate strife it begets (hat this amcodmcat may radi- 
cally change the Government ; that it may by force, fraud, by indirection, 
Bnd by an unfair count of States, be made to change our polity. Be* 
cause such amendments, interfering in home affairs by the Federal power, 
tend toward consolidation, I am against them. My colleague [Mr. Pbk- , 
OLEton] himself will admit that an amendment may be made even to' Iha 
very system of goveromeut, legitimate in its operation, which may do ■ 
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this. You can amend the Constitution as to the distribntion of its powers 
so as to place the Judiciary and the Legislature in the hands of the Exeo 
utive. Thus vou compound power. When these departments are made 
one — ^whether that one be legislative, executive, or judicial — as tbej may 
be by amendment, it is Jefferson's definition of tyranny. Who will doubt 
the power of amendment to do this ? And yet who so base as to propose 
it here, or, if proposed, to ratify it? It is by these delusive moral radical 
reforms, reaching into home affairs by the Federal power, that I fear 
most the destruction of our Grovemment. Hence I am jealous of the ex." 
ercise of the power to amend, and especially in this instance. But if the 
people of the States even choose to abuse their power to amend and de- 
stroy their Government, who can say them nay? If they are foolish 
enough to call in a king, or connect religion with State, or declare polyg- 
amy the corner-stone of public liberty, who shall deny them, provided 
they follow the mode they themselves have ordained to make the organic 
law? A gentleman [Mr. Kasson] thought that I conceded away the 
argument against this amendment when I admitted' the power. He 
argued that, the power admitted, there was nothing left but to send it to 
the States. If the power exists, am I not, as one of the two-thirds of 
Congress, to consider the wisdom of its submission? Thus only I comply 
with the Constitution. Why require Congress to pass on it if I am to 
yield my judgment in proposing, to the judgment of the ratifying power? 
Do we come here to play the puppet? I will pursue strictly the power 
given, and if I think best, let the elector in the State or the member of 
the Legislature judge. Congress chooses ; we are sent hero for that pur- 
pose by the people ; and they would accoimt us faithless not to judge of 
the proposition in the first instance before we sent it to the States for ap- 
proval. 

When efforts were being made in the winter of 1861 to avert secession 
and war, I had a definite idea of the inexpediency of abolishing slavery in 
the States. So had the liepublicun members. The whole House, on the 
11th of February, 1861, on the motion of jMt. Sherman, "resolved that 
neitlier the Congress of the United States nor the people or governmenta 
of the non-slavcholding States have the constitutional right to legislate 
upon or interfere with slavery in any of the slaveholding States." This 
was a reafiirmation of the Republican platform of 1860. All agreed that 
it would be wise to let it alone, as the Constitution gave no right over it. 
But the power to amend the Constitution was not questioned then. The 
graceless inexpediency and suicidal unwisdom of Congressional action only 
was affirmed by the resolution. Tlie unconstitutionality of such action 
was declared. Upon that we upon this side have stood in denying all 
power over the subject by emancipation and confiscation, either by the 
military or civil power, by the executive or the legislative. We trace to 
the breach of this resolution, reaffirmed in the Crittenden resolve in July, 
1861, the prolongation of the war by the division of the North and the 
union of the South. The amendment now proposed is the culiiiinalion of 
this suicidal policy. If the steps to it are unsound, what can be said of 
the consummation? 

While, therefore, Mr. Speaker, I have differed with great diffidence 
from my colleague [Mr. Pendleton] as to the power of amendment, and 
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have pnrsned thus far a different path from his, I shall reach the same 
end ; or rather, my humble way leads into the highway in which we 
shall travel together on the inexpediency and anarchical character of this 
amendment. I join with him, natives as we are both of the free State of 
Ohio, in repelling with honest scorn the imputation that because we dis- 
favor this amendment we favor slavery or rebellion. We are not unused 
to such irrelevant and contemptible insinuations. Together, in 1856, we 
came to these halls. We are all that is left of the Democratic members 
of the thirty-fifth Congress. 

Mr. Pendleton. And we are not left. 

Mr. Cox. True ; like stormy petrels, tossing upon the angry waves 
of sectional agitation, we arc at last overwhelmed in the flood of fanati- 
cism. We are the last roses of the Democratic summer. [Laughter.] 
But, Mr. Speaker, although we may not be upon the same bran^^h, we are 
still together upon the same rose tree. [Laughter.] It would illy be- 
come us, in the close of our career hero, to differ upon any thing except 
upon the most vital urgency. In one thing we have never differed, and 
do not now ; we have neither discussed slavery nor encouraged rebellion. 
Certainly we have never favored slavery or its agitation. 

Speaking for myself, slavery is to me the most repugnant of all human 
institutions. No man alive should hold me in slavery ; and if it is my 
business no man, with my consent, shall hold another. Thus I voted in 
1851, in Ohio, with my party, which made the new constitution of my 
own State. I have never defended slavery ; nor has my party. Mem- 
bers have defended it, as the gentleman from Now York fMi'. Fernando 
Wood] ; others have attacked it, as the other member [Mr. Odell] on 
my left ; but neither of these has conformed to Democratic practice and 
precedent. When I say this, I but speak the tenets of the Democracy as- 
sembled in convention for the States and for the Union. Is it answered 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Brooks] has this session de- 
fended the institution ? That gentleman did not pretend to speak for the 
Democratic party. Indeed he does not profess to speak for it, but rather 
as an old-line Whig, having now his views independent of all machines of 
party. The last session he held that slavery was dead. Gentlemen 
should uot object to his eulogizing the deceased, but by so doin;^ he does 
not intend, nor does he, if he intends, conmiit any Democrat to his moral 
convictions. 

What I desire is, not that gentlemen should debate the question of 
slavery or anti-slavery, but of the power we have over it, and of the pro- 
priety of its exercise either now or at any time. The genMeman from 
Vermont [Mr. Morrill] asks, " Do you gentlemen from the free North 
intend to battle for slavery after the South is ready to abandon it ? " We 
answer, '' Frincipiis ohsta" Mr. Davis and his coadjutors may do as 
they please ; we do not battle for slavery nor against it. We cling to the 
system of our Government " as the bond of unity in the past, as the only 
bond of union in the future, the only land lifted above the waters on which 
the ark of Union can be moored. From that ark alone will go out the 
dove blessed of the Spirit, which shall return, bringing in its mouth the 
olive-branch of peace." Not for Jefferson Davis, not for Virginia, but 
for our own States, our own Government, do we stand on the principle of 
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self-government over State affiiirs, and ag^uiiBt tbe use of the power of 
ameiidmeiit to chnage that principle. My doctrine is Letter stntetl IhanX*, 
can state it, in the ."peeefa of Judge Thomofi, of Ma&saehiuetts, (romn* * " 
I quote, when lie aaya : 

" Whoever else tdhj TatMr, I must slnnij b; the Confltitotioa. I am I 
to build a l>cltcr, I am Dol rash enough lo eLpciiotcnC on a nation's life. 
DO bope or our country bol io this ajfUaa of mani; Scales and one na' 
their reapectire epberes, as If the divine tiaad had monldcd ttiem and set tbcm in 
To this Hfstem the iab^Ef ot the States is as essentia] as thil ot the canual , 
Their life is one life, A consolidated Gorenuuent for this vnsl coontrj would be< 
dalij a despolio Government, democratic in Dsme, but liept buoyant b; corniptiD 
efficient hj (be sirord. Dcairing the extinction of slarerj vrith tnj vhole mind ud q 
1 watch the working of events with devout gmtitudo and patience. B; do rajdi ■ 
ours, much loss any radical change in the Constitatiaii, shall ire haftfo the dcnrad IL 
If in the puraiul of ottjecte, however humane ; if beguiled b; the GaUerie* of b^ie tf 
shallow self-concdt ; if impellod bj oar hntred of treason and desire of veogoanoe or 
ribniion ; if seduced by the ' inaldioiu wilca of fordgn influence,' we ^eld to snch chaii^ 
we shall destroy tbe best hope of freemea and slave, and the best hope Of biunuiilj (his 
aide the grave." 

The Federal system, unamended, embraws three classes of fimctlons : 
first, those concerning the relations of the United Stales to foreign na- 
tions ; second, those concerning the rclatioiis between Ihe St&tcs and tlieir 
ciliecDB respectively; and third, certain powers which, though belong 
lo the BBme departments of Govemmcat, to be a^etii] and eflectivo i 
be general and uniform in their operation tliroaglumt the eounlry. 
effort is now to make the abolition of slavery a funclioo of tbe i 
GoTcmment. If you begin upon this domain, where is the limit to tfa^ 
ercise of this plenary amendatory power in domestic ailaira? Shoid 
amend the Constitution so as lo change the relation of parent and d 
guardian and ward, husband and wife, the laws of inheritance, the 1 
of legitimacy? Because wo have the power must we seize it? "~ 
will it end, when once begun? Is il, then, a question of sUivety, or is it 
a question of home freedom in home afialrs ; a State question in Stale a(- 
fairs; a police question, concerning municipal and not FedersHnstitutiona? 
If we may change the relation of the btaclis lo the whites in one respect, 
may we not in anothe;? May we not change the Constitution to g;ive 
them ButTrage in States in spite of all State laws to the contrary? Must 
wo not amend llie Constitution to allow the importation of freed blacks 
inlo Stales like Illinois and Indiana? Must we not declare alt Sinte laws 
based on their political inequality with the while race null nnd void ? If 
you begin with this amendment, wtiat laws are to be passed io cany it 
out ? Do yon not break down, by this amendment, the distinction between 
the spheres of tbe State and national Governments, which is t^hariuleris* 
tic of onr syBtem, as old as our Union ? If so, are we not asked to chango 
the ayatem, rather than to abolish slavery? 

Hence, I do not place my suggestions abonl this measure od si^ 
ground of the immutability of the Constitution, or of our peculiar systtta, 
I place my vote against it, because the system it would change is a gotd 
one, made in wisdom and to be perpetuated for the future liappiness of tba 
people. If the system of internal police over State mailers is not of value, 
discard it altogether. Deny to Ohio her right to declare who nrti bora in 
wedlock, and who may inherit estates ; deny to ds the right tu buva osr 
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I eoorts for home justice ; centralize all power here, in one bead, 
' B the federatioii a. despoUc t^rrtmny. I may admit the wroDg of 
ery. It may be heinous in Bight ol' God and man. I mnj admit the 
er by amendment to itboUoh it. I um a radical Democmt, and believo 
fciun end meats of all orguuic laws in pursuance of the mode prescribed. 
Bay admit that such an amendment would impair only for a brief time 
|k checks and balances, the very eubstance and essence of our federative 
lem ; and yet I ask you, on the other side, whether, if I believed that 
B amendment would place on impediment, insuperable to the restoration 
"" e Union, I ought to vote for it? 1/ I belirved that the rebel autlior- 
» vxmid not meet ua in eonverUion, and wouldatand oat against the Union 
KjActr independence, I might consider anew ivhat I ought to do. I have 
itimthentic information in that regard. So long as there is a faint hope 
If B returning Union, I will not place obstacles in the path, I will rather 
niuminate, cheer, and clear ihe pathway to the old homestead. If I be- 
lieved, Mr. Speaker, that peace could be restored with the Union by tlie 
abolition of slavery, I would vote ftir it. Alt I do and all I forbear to do 
is to save our imperilled Government, and restore our priceless Union. 
Show me that that will he Ihe result, and I will vote for your amendmout. 
But, oa it stands to-day, I believe that this amendment is on obstacle to 
■he rebabih'tatiott of the Stales. Ho believing, I catmot give my vote for 
it, nor would any honest patriot ask me to give a vote for a measure 
which I believe would bring about a separation or delay the union of the 

But if it is determined in the South, as it seems to bo, that rather than 
fail in independence, slavery Bhall go, I for one, as a Democrat, shall be 
ready to reconsider my rosolntion. The party to which I belong loves 
the Union as dearly as the South loves slavery. If they can let slavery 
go for iodepcDdcQco, the Democracy cau for the sake of the Union. 
If the South refuse to meet US in convention and abide by its arbitrament, 
then there is no hope for slavery. li' the South obtain independence, it 
will be by freedom to the slaves and their enrolment as soldiers. If thej 
do not obtain tlieir independence, between the collisions of the belligerents 
the institution will be gone, and then it matters little what becomes of this 
amendment, so for as ita own peculiar subject is concerned. So &r as 
the Union slaveholding Slates are concerned, they are rendering this 
amendment useless. Missouri yesterday almost unanimously voted to 
abolish slavery. Maryland has already done it, whether by force or free- 
dom it is not now my purpose to inquire. Kentucky will be enforced to 
do the same. What remains? XJttle Delaware. She had in 1660 
eighteen hundred slaves, and the enUsting agents have mostly sold them 
out to this humanitarian Government for soldiers, costing 8160 apiece in 
Delaware, and selling for $1,000 ia New York ! Surely Delaware will 
soon be free 1 

It may, with some propriety, be urged that slavery ia already dead. It 
has the seeds of speedy dissolution. The blows of war ore breaking dowo 
its panting, exhausted body. If, then, as it is said by the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. Morrill], slavery is dead, what is ihe object of this amend- 
metit? That distinguished genllemaa told us the other day that, like 
Pharauh and Lis hosts, the South had rushed with slavery into the Bed Sea 
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of war, and that slavery was destroyed. Well, if that be the case, if 
slavery is dead, where is the necessity for invoking this extraordinary 
power of amendment? My friend from New York [Mr. Odeix], who 
also spoke so well in defence of his views, said that alUiough it was dead 
he wished to give it a constitutional burial. I am not much of a biblical 
scholar, but I believe that we have no authentic record of the fact that 
after Pharaoh and his hosts were destroyed in the Bed Sea, the children of 
Israel met together upon its shores, in grand convocation, and, after lis- 
tening to Aaron and the other orators, passed resolutions somewhat like 
this amendment, to wit : 

" Reaolvedy That neither Pharaoh nor his hosts, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof they shall have been duly convicted, shall hereafter exist within the jorisdictioin 
of the children of Israel." [Laughter.] 

What would be thought of the children of Israel for passing such a 
resolution after the decease of Pharaoh ? My friend from New York f Mr. 
Odell] belongs to the new and kind dispensation, and would give the 
deceased slavery a constitutional burial. What would have been thought 
of the children of Israel if, after they had fished out Pharaoh's dead body, 
they had proceeded solemnly to give to it a constitutional burial ? [Laugh- 
ter.] HcDce this amendment, according to the argument of gentlemen on 
the other side, amounts to nothing. It is a mere hrutum fulmen. It is 
only the register, in other words, of what the war power with its blows is 
accomplishing, day by day. If gentlemen opposite really believed that^ 
slavery was dead, they would not bring in this amendment. They do not 
believe it. But there are men on that side of the chamber who will not 
favor a restoration of the States until this amendment shall have become 
an organic law. Therefore it is that they pertinaciously press this matter, 
even while negotiations are going on for the return of the States to a na- 
tional convention, and for the return of peace and fraternity among the 
States. 

Is it said that this amendment is needed to anticipate the South, and 
thus secure the smiles of civilized Europe ? I trim my votes for no such 
delusive gales. The Powers of Europe will not be less eager to dis- 
sever our Republic in the event of abolition by us than now. The philan- 
thropy of Europe is very problematical. Let us take care of ourselves. 
Let us preserve the form and functions, and thus the strength, of ourGU)v- 
emment ; and the unity of our States will be as hard to break as the 
ridges of our everlasting mountains ! 

*' Our Union is river, lake, ocean, and sky ; 
Man breaks not the medal when God cuts the die I " 
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THE CABINET IN CONGRESS. 

ITS CONSTITUTIONALITY — THE PRACTICE AND PRECEDENTS — INF0R1LA.TI0N 
DERTVABLE FROM THE ADMISSION OF THE CABINET — ^ABSORPTION OF 
THE POWER OF THE LEGISLATURE BY THE EXECUTITE — ^ITS EFFECT 
ON STATE RIGHTS — TIME OF WAR UNFORTUNATE FOR SUCH A CHANGE- 
DANGERS OF INTIMACY BETWEEN LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE DE- 
PARTMENTS — ^VETO POWER— CUSTOM IN OTHER COUNTRIES — RELATIONS 
OF THE DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS — ^BRITISH CONSTITUTION IN THIS RE- 
SPECT — ITS HISTORY — ENGLISH HABITS IN PARLIAMENT — TITTLEBAT 
TITMOUSE, M. P. — A CABINET PICTURE — ELEVATION OF PARLIAMENTARY 
ORATORY AND STATESMANSHIP. 

Delivered in the House of Bepresentatives^ January 26, 1805. 

" Men arc naturally propcnsc to corruption ; and if he whose will and interest it is to 
corrupt men, be furnished with the means, he will never foil to do it. Power, honors, 
riches, and the pleasures that attend them, are the baits by which men are drawn to pre* 
fer a personal interest before the public good.** — Algernon Sidney, 

The House having proceeded to the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion reported by Mr. I^ndleton, to provide that the heads of Executive De- 
partments may occupy seats on the floor of the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Cox said : Mr. Speaker, the House is under obligations to the com- 
mittee for presenting this measure. Great good and no harm will come 
from a free and full discussion of the distribution of the powers of the 
Government. In all innovations the burden is upon those who propose 
them to show their utility. The committee have proposed to change the 
machinery of our Government in two ways : first, that the heads of De- 
partments shall have at all times the right to occupy seats and participate 
in debate upon all matters relating to the business of their departments ; 
secondly, that on two days of the week they shall attend the House and 
give information on all questions submitted to them. I propose to discuss 
the question in the following order : First, to answer the report ; second, 
to show the dangers of this innovation. 

27 
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I. To answer the report. Under tliis head X consider, first, the con- 
stitntionalitj of the measure. The committee entertain no doubt on this 
head. There is no provision against it in the Constitution, and it is re- 
garded as part of that power by which '' each House may determine the 
rules of its proceedings." I will not contest our power to pass the resolu- 
tion. But the discussion of its merits will show that its passage will be 
an infraction of the spirit if not of the letter of the Constitution, which 
provides that no '^ person holding any office under the United States shall 
be a member of either House during his continuance in office." The same 
reasoning upon which this clause of disqualification is founded should for- 
bid the admission of the Cabinet into Congress, either to debate or answer 
inquiries. I shall show that there is a stronger recison for the rejection 
of this measure than for the rejection of the Cabinet as members. That 
stronger reason is, that in cas^ of membership they are liable to expulsion 
and censure, responsible to their constituents, who hold over them the rod 
of public opinion, backed. by suffi'age; while in the other case they are 
responsible to no one for their official tenure but the Chief Executive, 
whose subordinates and servants they are. A hundred censures cannot 
move them from their places. So long as they suit the President, they 
can contemn the severest criticism and loudest anathemas of Congress. 
When this clause of disqualification for membership was adopted it met 
with no opposition in the Convention. So says Judge Story. He adds 
further: 

** It has been deemed by one commentator an admirable provision against venality, 
though not perhaps sufficiently guarded to prevent evasion. And it has been elaborately 
vindicated by another with uncommon earnestness." — 1 Storey p. 810, sec. 440. 

And here it may be proper to say that the committee have invoked 
the wisdom and learning of Judge Story to sustain their views. This is 
a mistake. The committee have quoted only the arguments presented by 
him in favor of that side. He states, with equal point, the arguments 
upon the other, leaving the decision to the judgment of the student. The 
committee have not done justice to the question in thus presenting the 
case. I will supply the omission by citing the omitted portions : 

** The other part of the clause, which disqualifies persons holding any office under the 
United States from beinf? members of either Uouse during their continuation in office, has 
been still more universally applauded ; and has been vindicated upon the highest grounds 
of public policy. It is doubtless founded in a deference to State jealousy and a sincere 
desire to obviate the fears, real or imaginary, that the General Government would obtain 
an undue preference over the State Governments. It has also the strong recommendation 
that it prevents any undue influence from office, either upon the party himself or those 
with whom he is associated in legislative deliberations." 

And after the passage quoted by the committee, he proceeds to say : 

" Such is the reasoning by which many enlightened statesmen have not only been led 
to doubt, but even to deny the value of this constitutional disqualification. And even the 
most strenuous advocates of it are compelled so far to admit its force as to concetie that 
the measures of the Executive Government, so far as they fall within the immetliate de- 
partment of a particular office, might be more directly and fiiUy explained on the floor of 
the House. Still, however, the reasoning from the British practice has not been deemed 
satisfactory by the public ; and the guard interposed by the Constitution has been re- 
ceived with general approbation, and has been thought to have worked well during our 
experience under the national Government Indeed, the strongly marked parties in the 
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British Parliament, and their consequent dissensions, have been ascribed to the non-exist- 
ence of any such restraints ; and the progress of the influence of the Crown, and the 
biipposcd corruptions of legislation, have been by some writers traced back to the same 
original blemish. Whether these inferences arc borne out by historical facts is a matter 
npon which different judgments may arrive at different conclusions ; and a work like the 
present is not the proper place to discuss them.*' — 1 ^ry^ pp. 3 IS, 314. 

So that we may draw from these citations four reasons against the 
measures proposed by the committee : first, the extreme party dimensions, 
owing to the presence of executive agents in the House ; second, the pro- 
gress of the undue influence of the Executive ; third, the corruptions of 
the Legislature ; fourth, a well-grounded jealousy of Federal predomi- 
nance over State Governments. But to me the principal reason is the 
undue and corrupting inflaence of such a connection upon both the Cabi- 
net and Congress. If this reasoning be found valid, then the Constitution 
is violated in its essential spirit by the disturbance of that healthful equi- 
librium between the Legislature and Executive which it was designed by 
the framers of the Constitution to avoid. But of these points I will speak 
particularly hereafter. 

Second : The practice and precedents referred to by the committee. 

The committee appeal to legislation and practice — ^to the law of 1787 
— authorizing the head of the Trecwury to make report in person or in 
writing, to either branch. Because of these precedents they regard the 
power as unquestioned. The fact that this law and custom, used in 1789 
by tlie Departments of State and of the Treasury, and yet unrepealed, has 
fallen into desuetude, is rather evidence that not only has the guard of the 
Constitution been regarded as salutary as against membership, but, by 
^' general approbation," against the entree of the Cabinet into the debates 
and deliberation of Congress. At least, as Judge Story says, the reason- 
ing from the British practice has not been deemed satisfactory by the pub- 
lic. In fact, as I shall show, the British experience led to their exclusion 
here. And yet the " rales," say the committee, " now recommended are 
almost identical with those of the British House of Commons." The gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. Morkill] has most thoroughly answered this 
portion of the report. 

Third : As to the influence of the Executive upon the Legislature. 
The committee state that the object of the resolution is to influence legis- 
lation by the Executive. They would recognize that influence and give it 
authority. Assuming that such an influence will, docs, and must exist, 
they propose to make it open, official, and honorable, instead of secret, un- 
recognized, and liable to abuse. This sort of argument would find its par 
value in an argument like the following : Robbery in the shape of burglary 
will exist. It is all wrong, but it exists. Let us recognize the fact, and 
by law make it open, honorable, and authoritative, instead of secret, noo- 
tumal, and liable to be abused. Let us authorize highway robbery as 
something bold and romantic. Or, prostitution exists, secret and danger- 
ous ; let us license and legalize it ; and the practice, so deleterious when 
secret, will lose its depravity when open. Executive influence upon legis- 
lation is wrong, dangerous, and subversive of freedom. It exists, but is 
now covert and dangerous ; let us make it open, bold, and authoritative, 
and it will be innoxious. 
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If the mode were constitutional and it would dignify and purif j the 
executive influence, I might vote for it. But I cannot see that because 
you increase the opportunities of executive contact with the Legislature 
you diminish the contagion and the fatal corruption as its consequence. 
Because you debar the Cabinet member from a vote, do you prevent his 
influence in the House ? If you require open debate, do you stop secret 
intrigue ? Did not Walpole debate and corrupt the House ? Did not the 
younger Pitt defy Parliament even in debate, and coerce the Commons? 
The whipper-in on a division, the manager of the House, were not these 
incident to open and authorized discussion ? The Government felt more 
interest in the result of the vote, because it had been called directly to 
the bar. It stopped at no means to secure its triumph. The threats of 
the third George again and again to leave the island and to place those 
under the royal ban who voted against his measures, was the accompani- 
ment of the fiercest wrangles of Parliament and the most open arraign- 
ment of ministers. I admit that if the influence of the Executive is 
desirable in our legislation, it should be open, declared, and authorized, 
rather than secret, concealed, and unauthorized. But this resolution fa- 
cilitates the secrecy and authorizes the influence which we deprecate and 
should prevent. 

Fourthly : As to the information to be derived from the admission of 
the Cabinet, and the cases cited by the committee. Two objects are sought 
by tliis measure, say the committee : first, general debate ; second, infor- 
mation from Cabinet oflicers. Both are included in the second specifica- 
tion. If the object were only information, we have the means provided 
already. Conferences by committees with the Departments furnish one 
medium. The citations appended to the report of the committee show that 
this is almost always a prerequisite to the maturing of measures. In the 
cases cited on pages 11, 12, 13, et seq.^ of the report, the complaints were, 
not that the Departments would not furnish information or recommend 
measures, but that in those particular instances the information was not 
definite or the recommendation made in writing. But the debates in those 
cases sliow that such information and recommendation were easily ob- 
tained. In the cases of the legal tender and gold bills, the debate brought 
out the letters of the Secretary of the Treasury. In the case of the loan 
bill, the instance cited is most unfortunate as an argument for this meas- 
ure. The appearance of the Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury upon the floor of the House had the effect of subverting the 
judgment of the House. The gentleman from Pennsylvania had moved 
that the interest of the bonds should be paid in currency. It was carried 
by twenty-one majority. When reported to the House, lo ! it was defeated 
59 to 81, a change of forty-two on a question as to which the House were 
informed of the facts, and as to which the executive officers only expressed 
their wish and opinion ! What humiliation ! No undue arguments were 
used. No bribe or corruption is charged. Simply their presence on the 
floor turned the heads of forty-two statesmen ! If their casual visit and 
the expression of a wish without argumentation could work such wonders, 
what sort of a body would we become with the presence of the Cabinet 
here twice a week for information and at all times for debate and influ- 
ence? The other instance cited is senatorial, on the bounty question. 
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The only trouble in that case was, that the chairman of the Military 
Committee had missed seeing the Secretary of War, and failed to possess 
himself of any authentic letter or recommendation of the Department. 
No one doubted but that he might have received the information. The 
point was, not that the recommendation was not made, but, as Seuator 
Clark said (page 17), the information had not been asked for, and, as 
Senator Grhies said, there had been no action of the Administration on 
the subject, or at least no unity of action. Afterwards, the letter of Mr.' 
Stanton was read, and the difficulty properly obviated. So far, then, r.s 
the Congress requires information and advice from the Departments, they 
can always obtain it, perhaps in over-abundance. If it come not ia the 
graces of oratory, it will come in the more pithy, and, in this age, more 
useful, and, in this House, indispensable, form of writing and printing. K 
the ordinary reports of the Departments and the answers to resolutions of 
inquiry are not suflicient, will not these informal interviews of members 
and committees with the heads of Departments answer every purpose ? If 
the object of the measure is iuformation, we have the media now. If it 
be to influence action, that influence must be for good or evil. If for 
good, always and inevitably. Congress is utterly inconsequential and insig- 
nificant — a registering body, a contemptible and expensive nonentity, worse 
than the fifth wheel to a coach. For what, sir, is the need of Congress 
if all the recommendations of the Executive are to be invariably followed ? 
Better dispense with all legislation, r)r make our system conform to that 
cited by the committee from Europe and South America, where, except 
in England (owing to peculiar circumstances hereafter considered), the 
Legislature is tlie tool of the ministry, as the ministry too often is the tool 
of the monarchy. If the Cabinet influence is generally good and only ex- 
ceptionably vicious, we have the means already of reaching its valuable 
suggestions, and I do not propose to enlarge its sphere of evil. But if the 
influence of the Executive is generally evil, corrupting to both Cabinet 
and Congress, aggrandizing unduly one department of power to the detri- 
ment of another, and consequently to the derangement of our system, and 
if it is only occasionally good, then we are bound not only to prevent but 
to guard with extreme jealousy every attempt to encroach with such influ- 
ence upon the province of the Legislature. 

In the remarks which I have submitted, I meet the two propositions 
of the committee as elaborated by them : First, that Congress should avail 
itself of the best possible me^ns of information in relation to measures ; 
for do we not have at our conmiand all that we could get by the presence 
of the Cabinet in the House ? Second, as to the character of the influence 
of the Executive upon the Legislature ; for have 1 not shown that this 
measure will not prevent its being secret, corruptive, or unauthorized ? 

Fifthly : A few words as to the argument ah inconvenienti. The com- 
mittee somewhat anticipate this objection. They say (page 5) that ** it 
has been said that the time of the Secretaries would be so engrossed that 
they could not attend to the discharge of their other duties. If tliis shall 
prove true, they must have more assistance." It is answer enough to ap- 
peal to members as to the condition of their own business now before the 
Departments. They are nearly all behind. We must have the ear of 
the heads of Departments ; and if they are compelled to attend here, and 
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take part in debates, what time will they have, even witli the aid of the assist- 
ants we have already given , to attend to Department business ? But I leave 
to others the elaboration of this argument. I say nothing now about their 
appearance and speaking here delaying our own labor. That would ap- 
propriately come under the argumentum ad misericordiam paughter], for 
it would be intolerably irksome to have their explanations and speeches 
here on all questions raised. 

II. I might rest the argument here. But I believe this measure is 
fraught with great danger. It is a step toward the absorption of the 
power of Congress by the Executive, and therefore a step not to be coun- 
tenanced either at this time or at any other time. On this head I conr 
sider its effect, first, on State rights. If, as I assume, this measure in- 
creases tlie executive influence and absorbs the legislative, it tends to ag- 
grandize and consolidate power in the Federal Executive, and makes the 
array against the States much more formidable, and subtracts from them 
their proper influence in the economy of our Government. Some of the 
committee are looked upon as strong defenders of the reserved rights of 
the States. They look with apprehension on the encroachments of the 
Federal Government upon the ungranted domain of the States. It is for 
such that Judge Story's argument is emphatic, when he says that " the 
restrictions upon executive connection with the legislature, were founded 
in deference to State jealousy, and a sincere desire to obviate the fears, 
real or imaginary, that the General Government would obtain an undue 
preference over the State Governments." The gentleman from Vermont 
[Mr. Morrill] has shown the views taken by the earlier statesmen, coin- 
ciding with this view of Judge Story. I need not recite them. The com- 
mittee in their report seem not to have anticipated this argument. It is 
left for the disciples of Hamilton, like the gentleman from Vermont, to de- 
fend State rights. Surely, if you magnify and energize the Federal Kx- 
ecutive by an unequal at^gregation of powers in that office at the expense 
of the Congress, you begin the work of consolidation. You give to power 
new material, until upon the ruins of our old system of a just distribution 
of power, you erect a throne of paramount power whose sovereign occu- 
pant in his supremacy would rob the States of their rights to aggrandize 
his own splendor. This plan, therefore, tends to create the same laws, 
the same kind of dependence, consequently the same notions and the same 
interests, throughout all the country with its diverse interests ; for the 
power it would strengthen is tlie Executive, Avhich is not, like the Sen- 
ate or the Congress, representative of States and localities, but in a sense 
more nearly representative of the people of the United States. 

Second : The time is unfortunate for such a radical change as that pro- 
posed. Herein lies one of its dangers. It is a time of war. The Ex- 
ecutive in such a time tends to enlarge its powers. This is not altogether 
avoidable. It then calls to its aid all the sophistry of necessity. It is the 
old Satanic plea. With an army of nearly a million, and a patronage of 
$3,000,000 per diem, and with a corps of ambitious men — placemen and 
contractors — hanging about the chambers of power, desirous to placate 
the supreme will and to enjoy its favors, is it surprising that in time of 
war the dispensing power should grow colossal, overshadowing all other 
departments and absorbing all other sovereignties ? Yet it is at such a 
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time, that the committee propose a measnre which tends to increase the 
Executive. I know that the committee think that its effect will be other- 
wise, and give as a reason that power exercised openly in Congress wiU 
find its antagonism and barrier in honest deference to public opinion, and' 
be restrained in its own disposition to increase. But is that the effect of 
the exercise of power by this Executive ? In the face of a most earnest 
protest from every press and every public man who has not slavishly 
bowed to its behests simply because it was power ; in spite of the protest 
of nearly two millions of people, the power of the President expands 
boldly, openly, and flagrantly. Patronage is more powerful than logic. 
Necessity crushes the free press and arrests free speech. Would the 
habeas carptis be abolished, all the restraints of personal freedom be an- 
nulled, and our prisons groan with victims, except in time of war? The 
power which, in time of peace, was a toy for a lad3r's hand, like the tent of 
the faerie, enlarges in time of war, so that great armies repose beneath its 
folds. When did the executive power in England most overshadow and 
defy public opinion ? The Crown augmented when Pitt defied the people 
and their Parliament; then king and minister became absolute. The 
wise .commentator, Thomas Erskine May (Constitutional History, volume 
1, page 82), in drawing his picture of this era of English history, draws 
also a conclusion similar to the one which I now declare, when he says : 

" A war is generally favorable to authority by briogiog together the people and the 
Government in a common cause and combined exertions. The French war, notwithstand- 
ing itfi heavy burdens and numerous failures, was popular on account of the principles it 
was supposed to represont ; and the vast expenditure, if it distressed the people, multi- 
plied the patronage of the Crown, afforded a rich harvest for contractors, and made the 
fortunes of farmers and manufacturers by raising the price of every description of pro- 
duce. The * moneyed class ' rallied round the war minister, bought seats in Parliament 
with their sudden gains, ranged themselves in a strong phalanx behind their leader, 
cheered his speeches, and voted for him on every division. Their zeal was rewarded with 
peerages, baronetcies, patronage, and all the good things which an inordinate expenditure 
enabled liun to dispense. For years opposition in Parliament to a minister thus supported 
was an idle form ; and if beyond its walls the voice of complaint was raised, the arm of 
the law was strong and swift to silence it. To oppose the minister had become high 
treason to the State.'* 

To oppose the minister in open Parliament, in free debate, in time 
of war, when power found its antagonists and barriers, as it to-day 
finds them here^ was accounted high treason ! Yet, say the commit- 
tee, the rules now recommended — now, in time of most gigantic war — 
are almost identical with those of the British House of Commons ! Iden- 
tical, sir, with a system which not only made war almost perpetual by 
filling the Legislature with placemen, pensioners, claqueurs, and contractp 
ors, rewarding them with peerages, baronetcies, patronage, and all the 
good things which come from an inordinate expenditure, but which made 
the opposition a mere form in the Legislature, and stifled it with oppres- 
sion when raised outside of the Legislature ! Is it to this system that the 
committee would assimilate our own Congress ? God forbid I 

Third : I now consider the dangers of the intimacy between the Ex- 
ecutive and the Legislature. If even the rights of the States were safe, 
and even if this were a time of peace, still I would, as a Democrat, as a 
Republican, never allow the Executive to approach any nearer the Legis- 
lature than is entirely consistent with the movement of each in their own 
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well-defined circuit. As with nature, so with institutions. Of two plants 
in the vicinity of each other, the fruit of one will lose its pecnliar flavor 
and be assimilated to the taste of the other, if that other have the stronger 
fiber and the richer nutriment. So in the stellar world, the lesser lu- 
minary will, unless restrained, fly toward the greater, to be by it ab- 
sorbed. 

The committee say that the framers of the Constitution did not intend 
to establish an absolute separation of the legislative and executive de- 
partments. This is true. The separation is not absolute ; if it were, 
they could not subsist in the same system. But I affirm that they endeav- 
ored by every guard to allow just as little connection between the parts 
as would enable the Goverment in its entirety to perform its functions. 

The committee instance the veto power to show that there is a con- 
nection between the law-making and law-executing departments. The 
argument proves too much. The veto of the President is the limit of the 
presidential interference, and its exercise is allowed only afler the law is 
passed ; and even then, afler the Executive has exhausted his reasons for 
the veto, he may be overruled by a vote of two-thirds. If the Elxecutive, 
by his agents of the Cabinet, exert his influence in the making of laws, 
where is the necessity for the veto ? His veto is then an absurdity. So 
Judge Story regards it. The veto is the Executive arm for the defence 
of its own powers. The Legislature is presumed to have no desire to 
favor them. When laws are passed by a Legislature misled by a love 
of power, a spirit of faction, a political impulse, or%a persuasive in- 
fluence, local or sectional, which may not reach the Executive, he being 
the representative of the nation in Uie aggregate, then the veto has its 
use. Says Story, vol. i., page 32 : 

** lie will have an opportunity soberly to examine the acts and resolutions passed by 
the Legislature, not having partaken of the feelings or combinations tchich have proatrei 
their passage^ and thus to correct what will sometimes be wrong, from interference as well 
as design." 

His responsibility is independent of Congress. To join his duties 
with law-making is to destroy his responsibility and derange the pro- 
per distribution of powers. Go one step further. Suppose a law of 
great value passed, then vetoed ; nevertheless two-thirds of Congress 
favor it ; but in come the Cabinet, and by threat, bribery, promises of 
patronage, and gills of honor, the legislative will is subordinated : are 
not the people robbed of their fair right in the Legislature ? Voting is 
not the only way of making laws. Voting presupposes influences. Vot- 
ing is but the sign of what has been done. If these influences are reached 
by Cabinet cajolery or honeyed blandislmienta from the masters of patron- 
age and fountains of honor, the influence is not less, but rather greater, 
than if the Cabinet had the right to vote. Indeed, some Governments 
which allow the ministry to have the entree to the Legislature expressly 
and strangely forbid their presence when the vote comes off. This is the 
case in Brazil, Costa Rica, Portugal, and Spain. But wliat guard is there 
in such cases — for the influence is exerted generally before and not at the 
vote ? Still, even these guards show the jealousy of the Legislature against 
the dominating influences of the Executive, even in such monarchical 
countries. 
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What then arc the relations which the three departments of oar Grov- 
emment sustain to each other? How are they intended to act in har- 
mony? Mr. Madison has considered this matter in Nos. 47 and 48 of the 
Federalist. The distinctness and separation of the three departments is 
hy him, as it was hy Montesquieu, regarded as an essential precaution in 
favor of liberty. He was carefiil to show that the several departments of 
power were so distributed and blended in our system as at once to preserve 
symmetry and beauty of form, and to prevent any part of it from being 
exposed to the danger of being crushed by the disproportionate weight of 
other parts. He regarded the accumulation of powers, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial, in the same hands, as the very essence of tyranny. 
Hence, if there be any approach toward such accumulation, my argument 
is that there is an approach toward tyranny. If there can be no liberty 
where the Legislature and Executive are one, is not liberty endangered 
when you absorb an essential function or feature of one by the other? 
Says Montesquieu : 

'^ There can be no liberty when the legislative and executive powers are united in the 
Bame body or person, because apprehensions may arise lest the same monarch or senate 
may enact tyrannical laws to execute them in a tyrannical manner ; or were the power of 
judging joined with the. legislative, the life and liberty of the subject would be exposed 
to arbitrary control, for the judge would then be legislator. Were it joim^d to the execu- 
tive, the judge might have ail the violence of the oppressor.'' 

Mr. Madison draws from the several constitutions of the States as then 
existing, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Maryland, Virginia, and others, to show that the several depart- 
ments are inhibited from exercising the powers of either of the other 
departments. The language of these early constitutions yet remains in 
our present constitutions. Not a single State of this large Confederacy 
^fis ever in its constitutions so departed from the model of the Federal 
legislature as to allow the membership of the Executive (Gushing, page 
610), or of his aids in administration, or even their presence for debate 
or influence. Massachusetts early declared this fundamental article of 
liberty : 

" That the legislative department Shall never exercise the executive and judicial pow- 
ers, or either of them ; the executive shall never exercise the legislative and judicial pow- 
ers, or either of them ; the judicial shall never exercise the legislative and executive 
powers, or either of them." 

The jealousy of uniting one department with another has been carried 
so far, that the departments have been only so far connected and blended 
as^to give to each a constitutional control over the other. This is the de- 
gree of separation essential to a free Government. Allow this, and you 
will have no despotic Congress with its many heads ; no Congress depend- 
ent on one head ; you will have no irresponsible judiciary, and no arbi- 
trary Executive. If the Executive can use his appliances at will upon a 
legislature, either by intrigue or debate, then the legislature becomes the 
executive tool ; and although its own powers may expand, yet if used by the 
Executive, the growth of legislative privilege is the increase of the execu- 
tive prerogative. If it be proper to call the Cabinet to the lower House, 
why should not some portion of it be called to the Senate ? Is it because 
the model of the British Constitution has carried away the committee ? 
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If it be proper to call the Cabinet to the House, why not call in the Pres- 
ident? We have no ministry as in England. The President is responsi- 
ble, and he only. The Cabinet are but the ministers of his will. He can 
dismiss them at pleasure. They have no policy. K it be proper to call 
the Cabinet, why not the Commander-in-Chief ? Why not summon Gen- 
eral Grant to sit here, and to answer the inquiries of civilians in search 
of military news and strategy? Why not? For the reason that all mili- 
tary officers are kept without the Senate-house. Because they are the 
hands of the Executive, and liberty permits no brute force to overawe or 
dictate. If the commander of the army is the mailed hand of the Execu- 
tive, is not the Secretary of State also his hand gloved in silk? Ah ! Is 
there more danger j^om the iron hand than the silken glove ? But if it 
be proper to call in the Cabinet, why not call in the Supreme Court, or its 
chief ? Do the committee wish to copy the British precedent, where the 
law lords can advise, though they do not vote with the legislator? Why 
not then admit the Chief Justice? Ask him as to tlie legality of con£sca- 
cation, legal tender, belligerency, and the new questions which this civil 
war is causing? The committee refer us, with a smile, no doubt, from 
its complaisant chairman [Mr. Pendleton] to Hayti for our guidance. 
[Laughter.] That precedent was intended for the other side of the House. 
I accept it in all earnestness. In Hayti, the secretary of state and the 
grand judge are, by the constitution, the orators charged with representing 
the executive by oral communication to both houses. Why not send for 
Mr. Chase, along with Mr. Seward, and here let them struggle for the 
next Presidency before the people's Representatives ? 

III. The committee inform us that if the rules be defective, or limit 
too narrowly the right of debate, changes can hereafter be made. They 
take the British House of Commons for their model, and they assert that 
the ^^ rules now recommended are almost identical." If that be the cas^ 
the changes should involve an entirely new system of accountability among 
the departments of our Government. Indeed, our form of Government 
would then need a radical change. Judge Story says (Commentaries, vol. 
i., page 392) that 

** The whole stnicture of cnr Government is so entirely different, and the elements of 
Trliich it is composed are so dissimilai from that of England, that no argument can be 
drawn from the practice of the latter to assbt us in a just arrangement of the cxecutiFe 
authority." 

In England one branch of Parliament, the Commons, is ostensibly su- 
preme. If not corrupted, or made dependent on the Crown by intimida- 
tion, it is the ruling power of the reabn. Though the Crown may appoint 
the ministry, it is the Parliament which dethrones them by a vote of 
'* want of confidence.'* There is no responsibility for any act of adminis- 
tration upon the Crown. The sanctity of the Crown forbids it to be 
wrong. Ministers are toppled over, but the throne remains ; hence the 
real power over the Executive, if not corrupted, is in the Commons. The 
ministry is the fountain of honor and patronage in fact, though the Crown 
may be in name ; hence the putrescent corruptions which have made the 
history of English legislation so infamous. Not so in this country. We 
have no ministry here, and no premier. The Cabinet have power and do 
advise the President, but he, and not Congress, can alone displace them. 
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Hence in our system the President has the power of the Crown and the 
ministry both, and is above the reach of the Commons or the Congress, 
In England the Queen only has tlie power to name the ministry ; the Par- 
liament has the power to direct its policy and compel its resignation ; yet 
this measure would enhance the power of the President, making him not 
only monarch and ministry, but potential in the Legislature. Add to this 
his power to appoint judges, and the tendency is to unite all functions in 
one, which, as I have said, is the definition of tyranny. Ktho committee 
would then assimilate our practice with English rules, let them alter the 
Constitution, and require the Cabinet to be responsible to Congress, and 
the President and his Cabinet to abdicate when his policy is condemned. 
When you do this, do you not change the very essence of our Govern- 
ment ? The President represents the aggregate people ; Congress repre- 
sents States in the Senate, and the people of the Stales in the House. 
The President is elected for four years. We take him for better or for 
worse. We may have a Congress in opposition to his policy for four 
years ; and nothing we can do will prevent it, unless we, by usurpation 
and by a corrupt judiciary, intrench on his powers, or he, by intrigue, 
usurpation, or obsequious judges, is enabled to rob Congress of its powers. 
He may veto laws and appoint judges ; that is the limit of his control over 
the Legislature and the judiciary. If his agents approach the fountain, 
and there at its source endeavor to influence the making of law, does he 
not become an intermeddler ? Whether he does this by liis military force 
or liis cunning management, it amounts to the same thing. Wisely, there- 
fore, our fathers, looking at English history at a time when a corrupt and 
imbecile ministry were illustrating how easy it was for a stubborn king to 
rule a subservient Parliament by the presence of a pliant minister or a 
strong will, forbade the membership of the Administration in the House, 
and for a stronger reason should have forbidden their presence there. 
They saw, as an old writer says (Craftsman, No. 440), " the king and 
his council, by means of liveries and retainers, bring the whole kingdom to 
be of his livery ;" or, as Lord Bolingbroke said to Walpole, they made the 
Parliament like slaves in a galley, united by their chains and tugging the 
oar together at the sound of the ministerial whistle. Seeing this in Eng- 
land, as the very CAuse of their own troubles with the parent country, they 
were jealous of such influences here. They may not have distrusted the 
first Presidents ; but they would not allow an opportunity for the invasion 
of their own privileges or the public liberties. It was not the attack they 
feared from the first Executives which led them to keep the Administra- 
tion aloof from the Legislature, but they would not allow the breach, how- 
ever small, in the rampart, through which an attack at some time might 
be made. 

This principle, together with the English practice, leads me, Mr. 
Speaker, to bo jealous of our privileges and powers. Indeed, sir, I am 
not particularly enamored of any thing English now. I do not like Eng- 
lish delight over our troubles; English cannon when found in Fort 
Fisher ; English ships of war destroying our commerce under a hostile 
flag ; English recognition of belligerency. Ail that is admirable in the 
English manners, literature, and laws I love and cherish, but this system 
of the committee is neither admirable nor desirable. 
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If there is one feature in English history more marked than another, 
it is the constant conflict of centuries between the kingly prerogative and 
the parliamentary privilege. In the earlier times of the Plantagenets the 
motto obtained, that to be royal is to be loyal ; the will of the king to be 
the will of the law : ^^ Que vetd le roy^ ce vetU la loy" And although 
under the earlier kings, especially those most destitute of principle, the 
liberty of the people in the Parliament received its most efficacious sup- 
port ; although Magna Charta came in John's rule, and Habeas Corpus 
in the time of the second Charles, yet the royal prerogative was b^ken 
by its inordinate strain by such monarchs, and liberty gained. It was 
enough for the king to be the fountain of honor and patronage, of pardon 
and power, generalissimo of the army, and source of all foreign embassies 
and treaties. The Commons, therefore, in early times, united with the 
people and the nobility against the power of the Crown ; and from having 
been called from borouglis and towns originally to provide only for the 
wants of the king (De Lolme, volume second, page 511), they became so 
powerful that ministers fell before their votes and voice. Upon their fiat 
hung the' lives even of the ministers. The king himself was supposed by 
a fiction always to be present in Parliament, really or by representatives ; 
aud even he was made liable, on a memorable occasion, to the power of 
the Commons by impeachment and death. But at last the popular ele- 
ment by the Revolution of 1688 became paramount. At least then began 
the struggle, which, after great convulsions, fixed the Crowji, through the 
ministers, as the instruments of and amenable to Parliament. But this 
cannot be so in this Government, for the simple reason that the Congress 
has no control over the Cabinet. The extent and duration of the Exec- 
utive, as to time and power, is clearly defined in our written Constitution. 
Therefore no analogies can be drawn from English precedents, except 
those which show how power tends to increase in the Executive or minis- 
try whenever it has the opportunity to use its appliances, or which show 
that the temptation to corruption is apt to be embraced when the object is 
near and the lure enticing. In illustrating this part of my argument, my 
only embarrassment is in the opulence of the illustrations from English 
history. I do not select a few cases because they are so glaring. Nor do 
1 value in an argument a few exceptional cases ; non ego paucis offendar 
maculis. From the very beginning of the English Government until now, 
laws were passed to regulate elections and prevent the kingly influence 
upon the Commons. In the time of the Lancaster kings such statutes were 
common. "What else," asks Bolingbroke (Craftsman, No. 440), "do 
all these resolutions, declarations, and acts mean from the time of Richard 
II. to these days, against the influence of the Crown on the elections or 
on the members of Parliament ? " lie answers by saying, that a prince 
may govern according to his arbitrary will, or that of his more arbitrary 
minister, as absolutely and much more securely with than without the 
concurrence of a Parliament. He can do this in two ways : either by 
the strain of his prerogative, or by the corruption of the Commons ; and 
the instrument for both means, as shown by English history, has been an 
obsequious, audacious, or corrupt ministry sitting in Parliament. In the 
earlier eras of li^nglish history, the stretch of the prerogative was the 
means used to overawe Parliaments. Not alone by the threat upon mem- 
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bers, but by acts of imprisonment and decapitation ; not alone by the 
threat but by the act of dishonor and sequestration, were the annals of 
Parliament sullied. In later times, afler the Revolution of 1688, the 
civil list had increased, and with it the means of corruption ; and not 
alone by indirect bribes in stocks, lotteries, pensions, places, and honors, 
but by a wanton lavishness of douceurs, directly given to members, the 
German princes on the English throne, and their ministers, controlled 
the Commons. This corruption extended then, as it docs now, from the 
House to the hustings, from the Parliament to the people, until the Eng- 
lish Parliament reeked, and in spite of all reform bills and bribery acts, 
yet reeks, with the astounding rottenness of its representatives and elect- 
ors. The only reason why in earlier times, as in the sixteenth century, 
this same corruption did not exist, is given by Hallam (volume three, 
page 43), that there did not then exist the means of that splendid corrup- 
tion which emulated the Crassi and Luculli of Rome. Whereas, in 1571, 
a member bought his seat for Westbury for £4 ; an election in York, in 
the eighteenth century, cost £150,000 I The elections were controlled by 
the officers of the Government. It became necessary, to save the Consti- 
tution, to reform these abuses, and the English statute book groans with 
laws against placemen sitting in Parliament, against revenue officers 
having the right of sufirage, the disfranchisement of boroughs, and penalty 
on members for bribery. The Revolution of 1688 prevented the destruc- 
tion of the English system ; for it limited the prerogative. It declared 
against making kings independent of Parliament by prerogative, but it 
substituted therefor a system which made Parliament dependent on kings by 
corruption. Which was the easiest mode to destroy liberty, it is not for us to 
ask at a time when the executive influence not only has been exceeding its 
constitutional limit in this country, but when the means of corruption are 
as a thousand to one in this countiy compared with England. Indeed, in 
the time of Walpole it was contended that the Parliament should corruptly 
depend on the Crown, as the expedient to supply the want of power denied 
to the Crown by the Revolution. Even so good a moralist as Paley justi- 
fied the use of patronage to influence Parliament. 

In glancing at this history, I will arrange a few salient illustrations 
under these beads: first, the attempts by executive intimidation and 
power to overawe the Commons ; second, by corruption of the people and 
of the Commons to create a dependency on their part upon the Crown. 

First : Most of the valuable privileges enjoyed by the House of Com- 
mons is due, not to the presence of the ministry, nor to the monarchical 
part of the Constitution, but to the vigilant perseverance of the tribunes of 
the people in spite of all the threats and penalties of the Crown. As early 
as Edward III., it was customary to imprison members for freedom of 
speech ; but this, like other grievances, was redressed in time, not because 
the ministry were present to aid, but because the Commons protested, and 
accompanied their protests with intimations that if their protests were not 
heeded, supplies to the king would be wanting. The first English Coun- 
cil was the Witenagemote. It lost its place in the government by the 
ambition of the monarch, who designed to make all his vansals, and none 
his equals, in the powers of the State. After the king began to need mil- 
itary service and taxation he called his Parliament, but used and disused 
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it ftt pleasure. It was slavishly submissive. When the Tudors as- 
cended the throne, the contest began which has ended in this reign of 
Queen Victoria, in the subordination of nearly all executive power to the 
ministry, or the Parliament, which can overturn the ministry. Henry 
Vni. occasionally used his Parliaments, but used them through the per- 
sonal interference of Cardinal Wolsey in the House of Ck>mmons (Smythe, 
vol. i., p. 345). His son, Edward VI., Ky the influence of a bad minister 
seeking control of Parliament, issued a pr6clamation to influence members 
of Parliament ; a precedent followed afterward by Mary and by James I., 
and which in this country, if the Executive were more nearly connected 
with Congress, would follow every two years, and certainly every four 
years, especially in time of civil war. 

Then followed Elizabeth's reign. Great men adorned Tier court ; but 
around her crouched a submissive Parliament. Its members were her 
knights, and not her statesmen. She had her ministry subservient to her 
female caprices ; and they " touched " her Parliament, and it bowed as to 
an Oriental princess. It is a relief to find, what we so rarely find in our 
own times among the Puritans here, that old Puritan parliamentarian, 
Peter Wentworth, standing out of this gloom by his conspicuous intre- 
pidity ; the forerunner of the Hampdens and Pyms of a later day. When 
Elizabeth strove to stop legislation by the queen's pleasure, on religious 
matters, he spoke as follows : 

" We are assembled to make, or abrogate, such laws as may be the chiefest surety, 
safe keeping, and cnriehmeut of this noble rettlm of England. I do think it expedient to 
open the commodities (advantages) that grow to the prince and the whole State, by free 
speech used in this place.*' 

This he proceeded to do on seven different grounds, and he concluded : 

" That in this House, which is termed a place of free speech, there is nothing so neces- 
sary for the preservation of the Prince and State as free speech ; and without this, it is a 
scorn and mockery to call it a Parliament-house, for in truth it is none, but a very school 
of flattery and dissimulation, and so a fit place to serve the devil an(^his angels in, and 
not to glorify God and benefit the Commonwealth." 

The House it seems, out of a reverent regard to her Majesty's honor, 
stopped him before he had fully finished ; and " he was sequestered the 
House lor the said speech." Finally he was sent to prison ; but we read 
of him, years afterwards, questioning with rare courage the dispensing 
power which lost James II. his crown, and should have lost Mr. Lincoln 
his election. It was true of this and subsequent reigns, as Dr. Burnet 
recorded, that he that would go about to debate her Majesty's prerogative, 
liad " need walk warily." 

The reign of the Stuarts is an era of conflicts, signalized by the State erafi 
of the kings, and the protests of the Commons. The first Stuart, James 
I., had invaded even the House, sent some of its members to the Tower, 
and contemplated the beheading of others. He had even torn its pro- 
ceedings from the journals. Prerogative went so ftir, that in the time of 
the first Charles no Parliament met for twelve years. Irregular levies of 
money and men, and the severities of the star chamber and high commis- 
sion, drove the people to exile in America, and to despair of their liberties. 
These institutions were the subservient Parliaments of the time — all its 
members being the tools of tyranny. At last a minister proposed the ship 
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money tax. Hampden opposed ; then came the reaction and the rev- 
olution. The Parliament conquered ; only to be in turn driven from its 
place by the Protector, because ita debates were disagreeable. When 
the restoration came, the '^ healing Parliament " met, and the king was 
its suitor, but not long a suitor. His ministers were in Parliament. 
The republican element was weeded out. It would have been worse, but 
that the profusion of Charles II. in his pleasures was so great that '^ no 
minister could find sums sufficient to buy a Parliament. He stood, there- 
fore, on his prerogative strained as far as he durst, and made all the use 
of it he could." (Craftsman, No. 442.) He even depended on foreign 
gold to bribe his Parliament and pamper his mistresses. The House con- 
tinued eighteen years, a large number of members practised on, and a 
large number notoriously bribed. When a new Parliament was called, 
its disposition was so sordid and the flatteries around the throne so detest- 
able, that the English historian blushes as he records its slavish submis- 
sion. Russell and Sidney shine out of this time only by the halo around 
their martyr brows. When Charles died, his brother James II. added to 
this corruption another strain of the prerogative, and a degree of bigotry 
which was wholly his own. The Parliament of his time had been man- 
aged, both at the election and when it met ; and so successfully man- 
aged, that when James looked over the list of returns, he declared that 
there were not more than forty names which he could have wished not 
there. It sat a year. A few brave words from Coke of Derby, and he 
was sent to the Tower for imdutiful reflection on the king. Then came 
another reaction. It was sudden, and the revolution of 1688 was accom- 
plished. 

Secondly : From that time, the influence of the Crown upon the Par- 
liament has been most apparent and deleterious by their corrupt depen- 
dency on each other. One of the first grievances to be remedied by the 
new dynasty was the purification of the Conmions. A place biU was 
brought in. By it all members of the House of Commons were incapa- 
citated from holding places of trust and profit. This was the model of 
our constitutional clause. It was passed in Parliament finally, but reject- 
ed by the king's veto. Mr. Hallam (volume iii., page 187) says : 

" The baneful system of rendering the Parliament sabseirient to the Administration, 
either by offices and pensions held at pleasure, or by more clandestine corruption, had not 
ceased with the house of Stuart William, not long after his accession, fell into the worst 
part of this management, which it was difficult to prevent, and, according to the practice 
of Charles's reign, induced by secret bribes the leaders of parliamentary opposition to 
betray their cause on particular questions." 

Secret service money was proved to have been used among members. 
Hallam enumerates the facts, and from them it will appear why, even 
after the place bill failed, a check was still put upon the number and qual- 
ity of placemen in the lower House. The proper remedy then was the 
banishment, as our American ancestors provided, of all the servants of 
the Executive from the legislative councils of the nation. One thing, 
however, they did establish in 1694 ; the board of revenue were incapaci- 
tated from sitting in the House. In 1699 this law was extended. In 
1700, by the act of settlement, all officers were excluded. In 1706 this 
law was repealed, and but for this repeal, Ei^gland to-day would exclude 
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the Cabinet altogether ; but she preserved the principle and limited its ex- 
tension. One provision she did establish, which to-day operates against 
an overwhelming influence of the ministry (Hallam, volume iii., page 191). 
Every member accepting an office must vacate, and a new election must 
be had. She excluded pensioners. These provisions, says De Lolme 
(volume i., page 476, &c.), originated from the continued corruption of 
Parliament. An "act of security," limiting the number of persons in 
office eligible to Parliament, was enacted. I refer to these precautions in 
favor of liberty now as the argument against the present measure. What 
was reasonable then, so long as human nature remains the same, is rea- 
sonable now. As De Lolme writes : 

" It is Impossible to question the policy of these enactments. In tnith, he who has 
tasted the sweets of dishonest and clandestine Incre would, in the words of the poet, be 
no more capable afterward of abstaining from it than a dog from his greasy ofiBiL'* 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, so long as the ministry re- 
mained in the Commons, corruption was paramount. In the Vime of 
Anne, in 1712, bills were again brought in still further limiting the num- 
ber oif officers of Government who could sit in Parliament. Fifty was 
proposed. Even that failed in the House of Lords. The principle of 
preserving the influence of the Crown unhappily prevailed. The same 
arguments now used for this bill were used then. The same indiflference 
to personal probity and political integrity are observable. Well might 
Queen Anne, therefore, dissolve one of her Parliaments. It was her pleasure 
to admit of no debate. Out of this right arose4he golden dawn of Wal- 
pole I The forecast of the wise statesmen of England had been exerted 
in vain. In vain had place bills been again proposed ; in vain were elec- 
tions contested for bribery ; in vain were motions to retrench pensions. 
George II. denounced all such bills as " villanous ; " and his ministry did 
not scruple to send Tories to the Tower for contumacious debate. A bishop 
declared that an independent House of Commons was as inconsistent as 
an independent king. Truly was it exemplified ; for the two powers be- 
came dependent on each other, made so by the golden mean of the min- 
ister who so long held his tainted sway. Doubtless Walpole had his 
amiable qualities. Some one says that he would have been held worthy of 
his high station had ho never possessed it. The lines applied to him are 
well known : 

" Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 
Of social converse, ill exchanged for power ; 
Seen him, uncumbered by the venal tribe, 
Smile without art, and win without a bribe." 

Doubtless he used the arts of persuasion. His continuance in power 
is attributable not a little to this resource, but mostly to his mercenary 
management. He rose from personal merit. He managed the king as 
well as the Commons. Places, pensions, bribes, were profusely strewn 
along the aisles of St. Stephen's ; and though partially hidden from the 
eyes of contemporaries by the burning of the papers of the minister, yet as 
Smollett reveals (volume ii., page 311), the guDty minister quarrelling 
with a confederate, Mr. Stanhope, revealed their practice of selling places 
and reversions. A member standing up, said : '' Since they had by mis- 
chance discovered their nakedness, the other members ought, according to 
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the cnstom of the East, to tarn their backs upon them.'' In his History, 
Mr. May (page 800) says that the majority of the House of Commons 
was long retained in subjection to this minister by an organized system of 
corruption. This system was continued until the reign of George II. ; and 
Lord Bute secured the aid of Walpole's agent to keep up the management 
of the Commons during the early part of the reign of Greorge III. The 
war with America never would have been undertaken or upheld but for 
the purchase of Parliament by Lord North. Shops were opened for mem- 
bers. Some years £41,000 of the secret service were used to purchase 
votes. Stock-jobbing and lotteries were substituted for direct bribes. 
Not until Mr. Pitt came into office was there a stop put to these infamies, 
and then only for a time. Contractors, nabobs, gold — these are the words 
upon which the changes were rung by Burke and others pleading for re- 
form in the English ParHament. But Parliament strove iu vain ; the age 
was corrupted by war and avarice ; it was a time 

" When infamous Venality, grown bold, 
Wrote on its bosom, * To be let or sold.' " 

It was from this source that good men predicted the ruin of English 
liberty. Montesquieu said : ^^ 11 phrira lorsgue la puissance legislative sera 
plus corrumpue que rexecutive" But for the lash of the press, gradually 
freeing itself from the toils of the time, and the public opinion which was 
enfranchised by the French Revolution, the admission of the public to the 
Commons, and the publicity of the debates, the English constitution would 
either have been destroyed, or revolution would have changed its features 
into something like our own. Of all the instruments of despotism a paid 
Parliament is the worst, just as the corruption of the best things are the 
worst. " Tyranny," said Sydney Smith, speaking of this time, *' is worst 
where a majority of a popular assembly are hired, and a few bold and able 
men by their brave speeches make the people believe they are free." The 
secret influence of the Crown was at work through the influence of the 
younger Pitt all through the French wars, and was sapping by its corrup- 
tion the foundation of English liberty. From that time till the last reform 
bill of 1860 efforts have been made to lessen the corruption and bribery 
of the English elections and Parliaments, but in vain. So long as men 
are moved by their interests, so long will places, honors, emoluments, coi>- 
tracts, and power feed the servile horde of mercenaries, who will buy, out 
of the labor of the oppressed and tax-ridden people, the very offices of leg- 
islation to prostitute them to power. 

I do not detain the House with the specific modes by which the Crown 
or the ministry have ruled England through a subordinated Parliament. 
Sometimes they made the Speaker ; sometimes shut the opposition mem- 
bers in the Tower ; sometimes the king himself, as George HI. at Ports- 
mouth, interfered to secure the election of his friends ; sometimes the list 
of Court favorites was foisted in upon boroughs against the wiU of the 
people, as in Wilkes's case ; sometimes, as in the case of Colonels Barr6 
and A'Court, officers were deprived of their commands for their votes in 
Parliament against taxing America. Lord Shelbume was dbmissed from 
hb offioe as aide-de-camp to his Majesty, Mr. Fitzherbert firom the Board 

of Trade, and General Conway J&om his office of Groom of the Bedcham- 

2o 
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ber, for the same reason. James I. had committed Sir Edwin Sandys as 
Charles I. had committed Selden and others to prison, and the Grecffges 
had punished all prominent opponents so far as they coold, for their con- 
duct in Parliament. Everywhere in English politics do we find not only 
open but secret interior Cabinet influence at work to assail the Parliament 
and assist the monarch. Even the elder Pitt bowed so low to the king that 
he lost the dignity of his character in his obeisance, while he shed tears at 
the kindness of the king in making him Lord Chatham, which killed his 
influence. In the time of Greorge III. the king staked his personal credit 
upon the success of his measures, and regarded opposition to his ministers 
as an act of disloyalty, and their defeat as an affront to himself. (May, 
page 49.) During this reign, when England lost so much. Lord North sup- 
ported the king against the aristocracy, the Parliament against the people, 
and the nation against the colonies. It was this influence which Mr. 
Burke called " the perennial spring of aU prodigality and of all disorder ; 
which loads us with millions of debt ; which takes vigor from our arms, 
wisdom from our councils, and every shadow of authority and credit from 
the most venerable parts of our constitution." Complaints of this influ- 
ence did not stop with the death or insanity of George III. England 
learned nothing. In the subsequent reign of George IV. Mr. Brougham 
denounced the same influences of the Crown. To it may justly be attrib- 
uted the long discussions year after year as to reforms and Catholic eman- 
cipation, which in our system would never have been patiently listened to 
for a day. Upon the accession of Victoria the same jealousy was appar- 
ent. Sir Robert Peel would not take office or form a ministry until the 
ladies of the Queen's bedchamber were dismissed ! 

But why enumerate these disgraceful conflicts, happily unknown to our 
system ? We have as yet no corrupt civil lists, no patronage to influence 
Congress directly, no placemen in Congress who, having bought their 
places, are ready to sell their votes ; no letters of Washington, Adams, or 
Jackson are exhumed, like that of the English king, who wrote, " If the 
Duke requires some gold pills for the election, it would be wrong not to 
satisfy him ; " no disgraceful traffic in boroughs ; no " nabobs, commis- 
saries, or West Indians" here to buy places with their shoddy wealth, and 
sell their votes for rank. But these may come. In these time^, when 
wealth springs so suddenly from a hundred sources ; when contractors, 
lobbies, speculators, stock-jobbers, and millionaires are making the abyss 
so wide between the rich and the poor ; when even the lean old earth has 
become as round as an alderman, and as oozy of oil [laughter], may we 
not expect a mercenary Legislature who will follow the executive drum 
when it beats to quarters, even in this Hall ? But is it answered that 
Congress, like Parliament, holds the power of impeachment and the pur?e 
strings ? England, too, boasted of this for her Commons ; but impeach- 
ment has been rare in England — only two cases since the Revolution, and 
these not of ministers, though their corruption has been notorious. The 
ministers protected themselves against imj>eachment by their presence and 
their patronage. In America we have had little corruption of the Cabinet, 
because there has been no contact with, or responsibility to Congress, and 
no occasion for impeachment. 

But am I told that the Commons have a veto on the Crown by the vote 
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on Eopplies? "Hiere la not a cane sioco the Rcvolation, or al leaat but ons 
nr two, wbcrc tlie Commons have failed to p^nt just what mioislers 
have aehed. (May, pa^e 431.) They have ac({uie8ceil in all demauds. 
Sinoe they have controlled the (inaDceB, the expenditurn has iucreaBed 
fifly-fold, aud a stupendous national debt has arieen. The people hare 
ground to complain of their stewardship, bat the Crown and it« minislcrs 
have Dol. It will be so here invariably when the heaiia of Deporlmente 
are invited to our Halle. The subecrvieacy will be greater, inasmucb as 
our espeuditure is so nucsampled, and the civil war has so arouxed party 
feelings. When that time comes, we should so amend this measure, as it 
was suggested by Bolingbroke, in the time of Walpole, that aH members, 
whose relatives have been preferred, or who have sold their votes, ehould 
be dietiDguished by some outward token, that the galleries might note 
them, as you may know a horse fo be told by colored ribbons on his bridle. 

The committee would assimilate our system with that of Bngtaod. 
Let them not be backward, but go to the full lengili of the precedent. An 
attempt was made to copy the English custom and to remove our desks 
some few years ago. It was tried, and failed. Why not, at the »ama 
time, have our Speaker dressed alter the fashion of the English Speaker, 
in a silken gown and a horsehair wig? I would be willing to give toy 
mileage in the next Congreiis [laughleT} if you, Mr. Speaker, would be 
willing to be thus tricked out. [Laughter,] Why not also have our Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, Doorkeepers, and assistants dressed in black tights and 
knee-buckles, sworded and belted with authority? Why not have the 
members sit with heads covered, except when rising to debate? (Bar- 
clay's Digest, page7S.) Why not introduce the peciiliai' eierebcs by which 
jubilant or impatient member are wont in the English Parliament to greet 
the speakers wliom they Iik« or dislike? Our mica, as collated by Mr. 
Barclay, or rather in the Manual of JefferBoo (Barclay, page 75), seem 
to point to some such diversions which the committee bays overlooked ; 

" K«v«nlielcGS, if tL member finds that U 13 not ibe incliniitEon of tbe House lo beu 
him, and tlinl, by convcmlioD, ur any other iioim [laughlcr], they endeavor lo drova liis 
voioc, il ii the moat pmrtcol way lo anhmit lo the plmsura of tbu House and sit down ; 
for it (cawely ever happciu Umi tbey are guilty of Ihia pieco o! ill manners [tooght^tj 
irilliout suSioiciii rcnsou." 

The utility af such pcrforniances is apparent as a relief from the 
tedium of a Cabinet disquisiiion or a lecture from the throne through the 
Secretory of State. It is recorded in Cobbett's Farliamentary History, 
in Elizabeth's time, that when an arrogant ministry demanded subsidies 
of the Commons, an ohsequioua Sergeant Ilyle said, " I marvel much 
Uutt the House will stand upon granting a subsidy, when all we have is 
her Majesty's, at which the House hemmed, and laughed, and talked." So 
tfaat there was in England a remedy against ministerial arrogance in the 
boisterous clamor of the Commons. This system has reached the highest 
refinement in these later days, when I have seen in Parliament scenes of 
indecorum that would utterly startle any one but a Disraeli or a Peel 
from his propriety. Dr. Worren, in that authentic record of Tittlebat 
Titmouse's CKcrcitations when elected to Parliament, has happily illustrated 
the English system. Titmouse, so long kept down by modesty, the twin 
uster of merit, brought into requisition some of bis early accomplishmonts, 
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and attained a sudden distinction. He had been accustomed when a hab- 
erdasher's clerk to imitate the cries of cats, the squeaking of pigs, the 
brajing of donkeys, the yelping of curs, and the crowing of cocks. [Laugh- 
ter.] The biographer, in referring to these elements of his genius, says : 

" He could iimtate a bluebottle-fly buzadng about the window, and, lifting upon It, ab- 
ruptly cease its little noise, and anon flying off again, as suddenly resume it ; a chicken peer- 
ing and picking its way cautiously among the growing cabbages ; a cat at midnight on the 
moonlit tiles, pouring fortli the sorrows of the heart on account of the absence of her 
inconstant mate ; a cock, suddenly waking out of some horrid dream (it might be the 
nightmare), and, in the ecstasy of its fright, crowing &s though it would split at once Its 
throat and heart, alarming all mankind ; a little cur yelping with nungled fear and rage, 
at the same time, as it were, adyancing backward, in view of a fiendish tom-cat with high- 
curved back, flaming eyes, and spitting fury/' 

It was upon a certain night when the ministry had a pitched battle 
with the Opposition that the opportunity came for the display of these 
qualities. The debate waxed hot and personal. The leader of the Op- 
position was replying to a minister. It was as if my friend before me 
was excoriating the war minister for his arbitrary arrests. [Laughter.] 
Vehement and tumultuous cheers burst forth in answer to his eloquent de- 
nunciations. The ministry sat pale and anxious. Closing his recapitu- 
lation of points with frantic energy, he exclaimed : 

*' And now, sir, does the noble Lord opposite talk of impeachment f I ask him is the 
face of this House, and of the whole country, whose eyes are fixed upon it with anxiety 
and agitation, will he presume to repeat his threat, or will any one on his beh.ilf ? Sir, I 
pause for a reply." 

And he did pause, several seconds elapsing in dead silence, when pres- 
ently a most astounding and unprecedented sound of *' cock-^a-doodle- 
do-o-oo' [great laughter] issued, with inimitable fidelity of tone and man- 
ner, from immediately behind a noble Lord, who sprang from his seat as 
if he liad been shot. Every one started. Thus a ministry was saved. 
[Laughter.] Political importance, never vouchsafed to eloquence, followed 
this timely expression. The member became famous. English parliament- 
ary history received an example which our committee would do well to 
consider in the future perfection of tliis English system reported by them ! 

During the debate of yesterday, Mr. Speaker, I cannot but think that 
af\er the splendid speech of my friend from New York [Mr, Brooks], in de- 
fence of his privilege, he had the right to crow his ''cock-a-doodle-do-o-oo." 
[Laughter.] Or perhaps the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ingersoll], 
after his spontaneous defence of General Grant [laughter], was entitled 
to practise the same art of statesmanship. [Laughter.] I might have 
called on the venerable member from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens], afVer 
his good-natured reply [lauofhtcr] to my friend from New York [Mr. 
Brooks], to give us an exulting crow over his success ! Were I pos- 
sessed of such an accomplishment, sir, I would use it to usher in, with 
the notes of chanticleer, a better da^vn for our country ! But, sir, these 
are arguments rather ad ahsiirdum. Still, if we are to begin on the Eng- 
lish model, where are we to stop? 

Let the committee assimilate our system altogether with that of Eng- 
land. See how it will work practically without a change of the Constitu- 
tion ; without the Cabinet responsible to Congress ; without their being 
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either elected when appointed, or resigning to he reelected when they 
take office. Place them here in our midst ! Mukc a ministerial bendi 
across the way. Remove, as was done a few ycius ago, these desks. 
Allow the members to be seated as in St. Stephen's or in the new Houses 
on the Thames. Let me make the picture — a Cabinet picture for the 
committee. Of course the heads of committees should sit l>y the heads of 
Departments. My colleague [Mr. U. W. Da-TisJ ou the Fori:ign Alfairs 
would occupy a seat by the side of Mr. Sewara. The one representa 
Masimilinn, the other Juarez, but no matter. Lovingly they ait. Tlie 
chairman moves to impugn the statesmanship of the Foreign Secretnry. 
The House sustuia the committee. Mr. Seward complacently smiles at 
the hruliim/ulmfn, and sends his minister to Mexico Id recognize the em- 
pire '. Tile Secretary of the Treasury is seated between the gentleman 
from Penusylvania and the gentleman from Vermont. In comes the 
Tenernlilc Secretary of the Nft\'y. Neptune with bia grave l«ard and 
trident is not more solemn, rising from his saline touch. [Lnughler.] 
The Secretary of the Interior I Around him gather the Indian, Land, 
and District Committees. The Attorney and Postiii aster-Gen era!, both 
new as to the House, urbane and tremulous, yet conlidenl that no mis- 
take of theirs uin be reached by CongrcBsiooal action. The House. is 
opened — then is solemnized by a transcendental prayer lo the Inseru- 
tithlo Essence whom it is our privilege to worship under the poetic 
piety of an aceomplished chaplain. [Laughter.] Tho Journal is read I 
The Speaker raises hia gavel, when a rmnhle, like the tembtoT which 
precedes the earthquake in volcanic regions, sounds tlirough the cor- 
ridors ! All eyes are fixed upon the door ! VoiU I The thundering 
Stanton comes I [Great laughter.] 
of Mars, to threaten and commac 
Lg beard and spectacled face. 



Upon Ilia brow the very feature 
Room for the war minister I His 
) familiar to our eyes. 



' 1 " [UughlPT.] 

What to him are the princes of Begum, referred to yesterday in de- 
bate? What the princes of Laliore, with their Koh-i-noors? A wholo 
cnskct of jewels lies in his glance ; for is he not the dispenser of $500,- 
000,000 a year ? [Laughter.] What to him is the civil list of George 
m., which lba£peakor Norton told the king was great beyond example? 
Millions hang ujion bia smile, where only thousands hung upon the smiles 
of the proud oionarchs of England I What to him are the satrapies of 
the Indies? Whole hecatombs of greenhacka daily are sacrificed hy his 
order. In plain attire, but potential mood, he comes 1 Fur off his com- 
ing shines ; hi fornt and seeming hut a man, but in imagination like tho 
angel of the pit, floating many a rood on the burning marl of war ! About 
bint herd thousands of slaughtered beefl [Laughter.] Around him 
■throng millions of tons of forage, guns and wagons, horses and mules — an 
lumerable host, too great for the coniroeterf mind of man ; and from his 
ijipow hang bounties for millions, and honors for all ! Before him fall, as 
jlnfore an oriental throne, the prostrate House. In vain the Speaker calls 
,tO order! In vain the Sergeant-at-Arms brandishes the mace. Oar sym'- 
bol falls before the golden wand of this magician of war I At length he, 
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too, deigns to sit. He is flanked by mj miL'tarj colleagues [Messrs. 
ScHJENCK and Gabfield], and the House is ready for die questions! 
Rare diversion here, Mr. Speaker I The record provided by the Clerk is 
produced. My colleague [Mr. Schenck], or rather my colleague [Mr. 
Gahfield], with that sense of military skill and courage for whic^ he 
is so distinguished, is the first to rise to inquire of the War minister, and 
not without embarrassment — and the House is breathless as he asks — 
what? Whether the blowing out of the bulkhead of the Dutch Gap canal 
by General Butler has seriously affected the backbone of the rebellion ? 
[Laughter.] If ay, how many vertebrae are demolished, and, after confer- 
ence with the Naval Committee, whether the canal, in case of a tempest- 
uous sea, is navigable for double-enders, and whether they cannot go 
either way therein without turning round ? [Laughter.] The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Washbukn] would call up the head of the Treasury, 
and ask whether it would bo best to tax the whiskey drank in the last cen- 
tury, with a view to assist Legislatures of States to a patriotic choice of Sen- 
ators [laughter], and if so, what amount should be levied on the spirits 
of '76? [Laughter.] The chairman of the Ways and Means— ever 
ready to defend his positions — would inquire, with the gravity of Pluto's 
IrqpL countenance, whether it would not be wise to enact a law punishing 
with death all who might sell peanuts and putty on any other than a gold 
basis ? [Laughter.] A chorus of voices would inquire whether the Treas- 
ury could not so interpret the five per cent, income tax as to relieve mem- 
bers recently defeated from all tax upon, their mileage in the next Con- 
gress ? [Laughter.] Then the venerable Secretary of the Navy would 
be put to his catechism. A member from Massachusetts would inquire 
what efiect the payment of codfish bounties, as a nursery for our seamen, 
would have upon the navigation of the iron-clads I [Laughter.] I might 
be tempted myself to ask of the same venerable master of the trident 
whether the Abyssinians were used by Cleopatra in her naval service ; if 
so, were they at the battle of the Nile ; and " were they there all the 
while ? " [Laughter.] If so, what Pompey thought of it ? [Laughter.] 
But the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Morrill], ever alive to the inter- 
ests of New England, would inquire triumphantly of Mr. Fessenden, 
whether the tarift' should not be so amended as to increase the dutv on 
dyestuffs and paper, so that, on a future issue of $17,000,000,000 of 
greenbacks, the tariff will be prohibitory, the prices raised, and a satisfac- 
tory deficiency be produced in our revenues ? [Laughter.] Or whether 
by raising the price of dyestuffs and paper the value of greenbacks in the 
market might not be made equal to the cost of their manufacture? 
[Laughter.] But what a stunning blow would be given by a Democratic 
member, who, rising solemnly, should inquire of the War Department 
what protection, in case of foreign war, is afforded by the manning of 
Forts Warren and Lafayette by their present loyal force ; if so, how 
many are there at this time, how long have they been there, and with 
what prospect of relief? [Laughter.] I think my friend from Maryland 
[Mr. Harris] will ask that question. [Laughter.] Nor should the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Holman], the most useful member of tliis 
House, ever faithful to the soldier, be omitted from the programme. 
With what crushing results could he inquire of Mr. Stanton, what efiect 
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onr Demopratic efforts here to increase the pay of the aoldiera have had on 
the recent elections ? And if not, why not ? [Langhtor.] Perhaps this, 
loo, interests my coUcogue ia front [Mr. Peitoleton], who took some 
interest in floldiers' pay and the last election. [Langhter.] Or, rising to 
the innocent sublime, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goinnell] ehould 
ask the Navy Department- 
Mr. Eluridge. What gentleman irom lovra doea the gentleman 
mean? 

Mr. Cox. My pastoral friend.* [Great laughter.] 
Mr. Grmnell aroBo and propounded a question, inaudihie to Mr. Cox. 
Mr. Cox. I have no doubt the question put by the gentleman from 
Iowa is very appropriate, and that it should have been addressed to one 
of the Cabinet ministers, but I did not hear it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Grisnell. I am opposed to the admission of Cabinet ministers. 
Mr. Cox. I know you are opposed to it ; but if they should come in, 
yon would probably be as atudoua to ask a question of them as of me. You 
wonld naturally, perhaps, ask the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Welles, 
whether or not the Argonautie expedition of Admiral Jason would hare 
had any effect, in case the Golden Fleece had been captured in Australia, 
either on the gold market or the price of wool? [Laughter.] I pre- 
sent these fanciful questions as an argumentum ad abaurdum. If such 
questions were put by the veterans of the House, what might we not ex- 
pect from the awkward aquad? [Laughter.] One thing only they are 
designed to show, that, ridicalous as they seem, they are not more ridi- 
culous than the questions of the English parliamentarians, which are in- 
variably langhcd at or avoided. 

These illuatrntionB of the abuse of the legislative by the executive 
power are drawn from a country where the Government is parliamentary, 
and the responsibility ministerial. In our country the Government and 
responsibility are distributed between the Executive and the Legislature, 
and there ia no snch thing as a ministerial responsibility. The Executiro 
is responsible to the people on the expiration of his term of office, and no 
responsibility exists to the people or to the Congress which can, beforo that 
time, remove bim. But enough is shown to conclude that if the Executive 
by his Cabinet were in contact with the Legislature, the people would lose, 
through the aggressions of power and the persuasions of corruption, their 
ahare of the Government, and the Legislature, representative of their in- 
terests, would become the pliant instrument of the Executive. The demo- 
cratic elements of onr institutions would be expunged, and the power 
which in England reached Parliament and people to corrupt and enslave, 
would here be used for the same purpose. 

The Executive here is not above the motives which have swayed men 
In high office in other times. There is a constant tendency in the Exccn- 
tiva to enlarge its power. The princes of antiquity nsod to deify them- 
Belvea. Even the English kings " surrounded their persons with the ju* 
divinum." Wo find in democratic America a perpetual ascription of glory 
to power. Even in this House I have heard membejs say, " Adopt thia 
policy, becanae our rnlers have ordained it." Indeed, the committee in 

' Hr. Orimi^ to a minister of the Gospel, and largely eneagtd In ni^ag tbeep. 
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this report have tranefised several members of this HoQse oa this point 
of passive obedience to the powers. (See page 15.) TUe gold bill ■ 
loan bill are the acts 1 refer to, and Ihe gcDtlcmen are from New Y( 
[Mr. Morris], from Masaachusella [Mr. Hooper], and otbera. Wl 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens] spoka, he gavu anol 
voice. "I bow," he sajs, "to the opinioa of Ihe Secretary of 
Treasury — if it ii right." I might well believe that ho would not fall . 
an unreasoning acqnioacence with the judgment or wish of any Dupart- 
meot. X read in the debates of the Pennsylvania Constitutional Coaven- 
tioD in J837, upon the dangers of Federal and Cabinet influences, that 
when Walter Forward sought to divorce his Slate trom such dangerous 
and fatal connection and patronage, be [Mr. Stevens] gave his earnest 
support to Mr. Forward. I reckon upon bis vote agajuat this meadui«, 
which has similar tendencies. 

The report dwells upon the practice of other countries besides that of 
England. I will not seek to draw my lessons in legislation from France, 
or even Italy or Spain. We know what degree of liberty is allowed in 
those lands. I doubt if France has made any progress in her aSMmbliea 
since the middle ages. It is related of the minister De Marigny, that 
wishing to gratify the king, Philip Ic Bel, in a levy of taxes, he CftUed the 
Aseembly of Stales. A great scaffold was erected ; the king, lords, I ' 
bishops, took their places on it ; and the Commons attended at its fc 
The minister proposed an excise. The king, says an old chronicle, 
from his throne and advanced to the e.ttremity of the scaffold that 
might second by his looks the harangue of his treasurer, and see who 
fused and mho coosentcd. This is the idea of the committee. Tbo 
inet will be here, not to vote, but, by their looks, to second the dei 
of the President ; and woe to him in all fiitare who dares to vote agail 
the Administration I The eyes of the Cabinet will be upon him. Baa 
tiles, towers, imprisonments, may be powerless now to influence us ; but 
who has not constituents of influence at home, aaxioua for the fat of con- 
tracts or the drippings of office? 

Mr. Speaker, if I did not believe that this measure would lend to in- 
crease the power of the Executive at the cxpeose of the Legislature, I 
would have remained silent. But, sir, in times like these I would be 
most careful of the purity of the Legislature. I behcve that in these days 
of usurpation of power, when unheard-of claims and inexplicable conduct 
have marked the Executive career ; when the power of Congress in foreign 
affairs has been denied for our Secretary of Stale at a distant court ; 
when the laws we pass here are set aside by the minions of poi 
when the State is afflicted with a civil war, and its incidenls of > 
patronage, and increased authority, that then we should guard oni 
as sacred from the intrusion of the ministers of that power which 
bauchcs. I must enter my negative to the opportunity for corruption, 
do not forget the prayer that we be " not led into temptalion," I 
my opposition to this measure on the depravity of our nature. I rei 
bcr that nations tiave iUlen when their rulers yielded to the lures of 
mercenary. EomAijared her grandeur by centuries of virtue, wisdi 
and blood. When she lost her virtue she lost her grandeur and 
power. Liixury favored corruption, and venality gave to the tongua 
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her JaveonlB the fiercest sbafts of gatire. When her magiatrnleB wero 
electeil hy bribes, the sentences of her judges were purchased, and the 
decrees of her Senate were sold, then her liberties fell, and the mistress 
of nations became the scorn and prey of the burharian. Then she was 
ruled by a Claudius, a Nero, a Caligula, and a Narcissus ; by ministers 
who were emancipated alaves, parasites to power, anri paaderers to rapa- 
city. Shall such be the end of these, our terrible trials? Let us beware 
that we do not open the door to this mask of death, this saturnalia of hell. 
Whether such wonlil be the result of this junction of the Legislature and 
the Executire, it ie not for me to allege ; but I would oot open the 
breach, even if I were careless of the attack. 

It is thought that this union of the Cabinet and Congress will elevate 
the Btao<lard of eloquence and BlatesmaDship. England is pointed oat as 
an example. Tlie greatest efforts of oratory have been made against 
ministeriul corruption and Executive aggrandizement even there ; and 
now in England, where the system is in full operation, the forum cannot 
boast greater names than those who opposed those encroachments upon 
the popular assembly. Pym, Hampden, Wontwortb, and Falkland in 
their great struggles with Charles ; Fulteney, Wyodham, and Bolingbroke 
in their struggles against the corruptions of the time of Anne j Chatham 
thundering against George III. and bis minister, and Fox echoing back 
his Demosthenic philippics against the son of the great Commoner ; Burke 
with his splendid imagery ; Erskine with his pure and earnest stylo ; the 
finished precision of Wedderbum ; the silver tongue of Murray ; the 
gentle persuasiveness of Wilberforce ; the splendor of Sheridan ; the wis- 
dom of Camden ; the vigor of Lord Grenville ; the epigram of Grullan; 
the briUiance of Canning ; the substantial logic of Peel ; the invective, 
pathos, and humor of CCoauell ; the spurliling antithesis of Sheil ; the 
masterly force of Lyndhurst, and the rushing vehemence of Brougham, all 
adorn the Parliamentary oratory of England, and would have adorned it 
still more had not the seductions of power oUcn led them to degrade iheir 
genins, and forget their inspiration as the guardians of England's great- 
ness and glory. It is, alaa I too true, that their finest efforts were made 
either in the defence or prosecution of groat crimes and wrongs. Need 1 
show to this Hoose how nobly our own Senate and this House have been 
graced by our own orators? Tlieir like will never more be seen here, 
until the Executive with his minions and millions shall here creep into our 
&eo halls, and by his corrupting influences call forth the deep thunders 
and fierce lightnings of a nation's wrath, expressed in the noble fervor of 
the future tribune^ of the people I 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I raise my warning voice, not so much 
against this measure, but using it as the occasion, against that truclding 
subserviency to the power of the Esecative which will dethrone tlie people 
and make them fit tools for the corruption of an evil day. The exercise 
of arbitrary prerogatives may not be here enacted; no armed troops may 
enter Here ; no arrests may violate our privileges ; but if they do not, the 
evil serpent of corruption may creep into our places and insinuate its cun- 
ning, and thus corrupt the integrity of the Legislature. Members may 
here fall victims lo power, if not open and bohl, secret and malevolent; 
and when that fall begins, where will it end except in the fall of our liber- 
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ties? B«collect fhal in civil ^ara moral oblin:ationa are torn asunder, 

the peaceful habits of life and thought are dietarbed ami destroyed, and 
other virtues not so compatible with liberty, but always compatible with 
licentiousuesB, nloue eurvire. 'When we have prog^ressed eo far on the 
path of military renown that the nation will begin to regard its best de- 
fenders as its foes, and the enemy of ila corruption as Iho enemy of it« 
Constitution, tlien indeed will Liberty bavo lost ita last refuge, perhaps 
evcQ here in this Uall of the people ; and though, like its devotee, Alger- 
non Sidney, it may move with serene eye, untroubled pulse, and unabated 
resolve, from this its choseu forum, to the scafibid of its fate, we may 
yet monru over ila memory, or, disdainful of ita executioner, soar away 
to some lol^ier code of justice nod right, where freedom can be realised in 
the splendor of a better vision ! 



THE END. 
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